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INTRODUCTION 


TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


EN our editions of the Hebrew Bible, the book of 
1 Ezekiel is followed by the book of the Twelve 
Prophets (tdv dadexa mpodnrav, Sir. xlix. 10; 
called Wwy DY by the Rabbins; Chaldee, eg. in 
the Masora, 70"N = by “n), who have been called from time 
immemorial the smaller prophets (g’tannim, minores) on account 
of the smaller bulk of such of their prophecies as have come 
down to us in a written form, when contrasted with the writings 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. On the completion of the 
canon these twelve writings were put together, so as to form 
one prophetic book. This was done “ lest one or other of them 
should be lost on account of its size, if they were all kept 
separate,” as Kimchi observes in his Pref. Comm. in Ps., 
according to a rabbinical tradition. They were also reckoned 
as one book, povd8iBros, 7d Swdexarrpopyrov (see my Lehrbuch 
der Finleitung in d. A. T. § 156 and 216, Anm. 10 sqq.). 
Their authors lived and laboured as prophets at different 
periods, ranging from the ninth century B.c. to the fifth; so 
that in these prophetic books we haye not only the earliest and 


1 Augustine (De civit. Dei, xviii. 29) observes: ‘‘ Qui propterea dicuntur 
minores, quia sermones corum sunt breves in eorum comparatione, qui majores 
ideo vocantur, quia prolixa volumina condiderunt.” Compare with this the 
notice from b, Bathra 14), in Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 25, translation. 
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latest of the prophetic testimonies concerning the future his- 
tory of Israel and of the kingdom of God, but the progressive 
development of this testimony. When taken, therefore, in 
connection with the writings of the greater prophets, they 
comprehend all the essentials of that prophetic word, through 
which the Lord equipped His people for the coming times of 
conflict with the nations of the world, endowing them thus 
with the light and power of His Spirit, and causing His ser- | 
vants to foretell, as a warning to the ungodly, the destruction of 
the two sinful kingdoms, and the dispersion of the rebellious 
people among the heathen, and, as a consolation to believers, 
the deliverance and preservation of a holy seed, and the eventual 
triumph of His kingdom over every hostile power. 

In the arrangement of the twelve, the chronological prin- 
ciple has so far determined the order in which they occur, that 
the prophets of the pre-Assyrian and Assyrian times (Hosea 
to Nahum) are placed first, as being the earliest; then follow 
those of the Chaldean period (Habakkuk and Zephaniah) ; and 
lastly, the series is closed by the three prophets after the cap- 
tivity (Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi), arranged in the order 
in which they appeared.’ Within the first of these three 
groups, however, the chronological order is not strictly pre- 
served, but is outweighed by the nature of the contents. The 
statement made by Jerome concerning the arrangement of the 
twelve prophets—namely, that “the prophets, in whose books 
the time is not indicated in the title, prophesied under the same 
kings as the prophets, whose books precede theirs with the date 
of composition inserted” (Pra. in 12 Proph.)—does not rest 
“upon a good traditional basis,” but is a mere conjecture, and 
is proved to be erroneous by the fact that Malachi did not pro- 
phesy in the time of Darius Hystaspes, as his two predecessors 
are said to have done. And there are others also, of whom it 
can be shown, that the position they occupy is not chronologi- 
cally correct. Joel and Obadiah did not first begin to prophesy 
under Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam 11. of Israel, but com- 
menced their labours before that time; and Obadiah pro- 
phesied before Joel, as is obvious from the fact that Joel (in 
ch. ii. 82) introduces into his announcement of salvation the 
words used by Obadiah in ver. 17, “and in Mount Zion shall 


1 Compare Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 25. 
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be deliverance,” and does so with what is equivalent to a direct 
citation, viz. the expression “as the Lord hath said.” Hosea, 
again, would stand after Amos, and not before him, if a strictly 
chronological order were observed ; for although, according to 
the headings to their books, they both prophesied under Uzziah 
and Jeroboam 11., Hosea continued prophesying down to the 
times of Hezekiah, so that in any case he prophesied for a 
long time after Amos, who commenced his work earlier than 
he. The plan adopted in arranging the earliest of the minor 
prophets seems rather to have been the following: Hosea was 
placed at the head of the collection, as being the most compre- 
hensive, just as, in the collection of Pauline epistles, that to the 
Romans is put first on account of its wider scope. Then fol- 
lowed the prophecies which had no date given in the heading ; 
and these were so arranged, that a prophet of the kingdom of 
Israel was always paired with one of the kingdom of Judah, 
viz. Joel with Hosea, Obadiah with Amos, Jonah with Micah, 
and Nahum the Galilean with Habakkuk the Levite. Other 
considerations also operated in individual cases. Thus Joel was 
paired with Hosea, on account of its greater scope; Obadiah 
with Amos, as being the smaller, or rather smallest book; and 
Joel was placed before Amos, because the latter commences 
his book with a quotation from Joel iii. 16, “Jehovah will roar 
out of Zion,” etc. Another circumstance may also have led to 
the pairing of Obadiah with Amos, viz. that Obadiah’s pro- 
phecy might be regarded as an expansion of Amos ix. 12, “that 
they may possess the remnant of Edom.” Obadiah was fol- 
lowed by Jonah before Micah, not only because Jonah had 
lived in the reign of Jeroboam 11., the contemporary of 
Amaziah and Uzziah, whereas Micah did not appear till the 
reion of Jotham, but possibly also because Obadiah begins 
with the words, “ We have heard tidings from Judah, anda 
messenger is sent among the nations;” and Jonah was such a 
messenger (Delitzsch). In the case of the prophets of the 
second and third periods, the chronological order was well known 
to the collectors, and consequently this alone determined the 
arrangement. It is true that, in the headings to Nahum and 
Habakkuk, the date of composition is not mentioned; but it 
was evident from the nature of their prophecies, that Nahum, 
who predicted the destruction of Nineveh, the capital of the 
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Assyrian empire, must have lived, or at any rate have laboured, 
before Habakkuk, who prophesied concerning the Chaldean 
imvasion. And lastly, when we come to the prophets after the 
captivity, in the case of Haggai and Zechariah, the date of 
their appearance is indicated not only by the year, but by the 
month as well; and with regard to Malachi, the collectors knew 
well that he was the latest of all the prophets, from the fact 
that the collection was completed, if not in his lifetime and 
with his co-operation, at all events very shortly after his death. 

The following is the correct chronological order, so far as it 
can be gathered with tolerable certainty from the contents of 
the different writings, and the relation in which they stand to 
one another, even in the case of those prophets the headings to 
whose books do not indicate the date of composition : 


1. Obadiah: in the reign of Joram king of Judah, 


between 7 5 : : 889 and 884 B.c. 
2. Joel: in the reign of Joash king of Judah, 

between : : : ; 875 and 848 B.C. 
5. Jonah: in the reign of Jeroboam u. of Israel, 

between : : : : 824 and 785 B.c. 
4, Amos: in the reign of Jeroboam u. of Israel and 

Uzziah of Judah, between : : 810 and 783 B.c. 


5. Hosea: in the reign of Jeroboam ul. of Israel, and 

from Uzziah to Hezekiah of Judah, between 790 and 725 B.¢. 

6. Micah: in the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah of Judah, between i 

Nahum: in the second half of the reign of 
Hezekiah, between : : : 

8. Habakkuk: in the reign of Manasseh or Josiah, 


758 and 710 B.c. 


~“ 


710 and 699 x.c. 


between : : : 3 650 and 628 B.C. 
9. Zephaniah: in the reign of Josiah, between 628 and 623 B.c. 
10. Haggai: im the second year of Darius Hystaspes, 

viz. : : é : : (ay) sae 
Ji. Zechariah: in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, 

from . : ; ; ; 519 B.c. 
12. Malachi: in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 

between : A 433 and 424 3B.c. 


Consequently the literature of the prophetic writings does 
not date, first of all, from the time when Assyria rose into an 
imperial power, and assumed a threatening aspect towards 
Israel, ¢.e. under Jeroboam the son of Joash king of Israel, 
and Uzziah king of Judah, or about 800 B.c., as is commonly 
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supposed, but about ninety years earlier, under the two Jorams 
of Judah and Israel, while Elisha was still living in the king- 
dom of the ten tribes. But even in that case the growth of 
the prophetic literature is intimately connected with the de- 
velopment of the theocracy. The reign of Joram the son of 
Jehoshaphat was one of eventful importance to the kingdom 
of Judah, which formed the stem and kernel of the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom of God from the time that the ten tribes fell 
away from the house of David, and possessed in the temple 
of Jerusalem, which the Lord Himself had sanctified as the 
dwelling-place of His name, and also in the royal house of 
David, to which He had promised an everlasting existence, 
positive pledges not only of its own preservation, but also of 
the fulfilment of the divine promises which had been made to 
Israel. Joram had taken as his wife Athaliah, a daughter of 
Ahab and of Jezebel the fanatical worshipper of Baal; and 
through this marriage he transplanted into Judah the godless- 
ness and profligacy of the dynasty of Ahab. He walked in the 
way of the kings of Israel, and did what was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, as the house of Ahab did. He slew his brethren 
with the sword, and drew away Jerusalem and Judah to 
idolatry (2 Kings viii. 18, 19; 2 Chron. xxi. 4-7, 11). After 
his death, and that of his son Ahaziah, his wife Athaliah seized 
upon the government, and destroyed all the royal seed, with the 
exception of Joash, a child of one year old, who was concealed 
in the bed-chambers by the sister of Ahaziah, who was married 
to Jehoiada the high priest, and so escaped. Thus the divinely 
chosen royal house was in great danger of being exterminated, 
had not the Lord preserved to it an offshoot, for the sake of the 
promise given to His servant David (2 Kings xi. 1-3; 2 Chron. 
xxii. 10-12). Their sins were followed by immediate punish- 
ment. In the reign of Joram, not only did Edom revolt from 
Judah, and that with such success, that it could never be 
brought into subjection again, but Jehovah also stirred up the 
spirit of the Philistines and Petreean Arabians, so that they 
forced their way into Jerusalem, and carried off the treasures 
of the palace, as well as the wives and sons of the king, with 
the exception of Ahaziah, the youngest son (2 Kings vin. 20-22 ; 
2 Chron. xxi. 8-10, 16, 17). Joram himself was very soon 
afflicted with a painful and revolting disease (2 Chron. xvi. 
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18, 19); his son Ahaziah was slain by Jehu, after a reign of 
rather less than a year, together with his brethren (relations) 
and some of the rulers of Judah; and his wife Athaliah was 
dethroned and slain after a reign of six years (2 Kings ix. 
27-29, xi. 13 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxii. 8, 9, xxiti. 12 sqq.). With 
the extermination of the house of Ahab in Israel, and its off- 
shoots in Judah, the open worship of Baal was suppressed in 
both kingdoms; and thus the onward course of the increasing 
religious and moral corruption was arrested. But the evil was 
not radically cured. Even Jehoiada, who had been rescued 
by the high priest and set upon the throne, yielded to the 
entreaties of the rulers in Judah, after the death of his de- 
liverer, tutor, and mentor, and not only restored idolatry in 
Jerusalem, but allowed them to stone to death the prophet 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, who condemned this apostasy 
from the Lord (2 Chron. xxiv. 17-22). Amaziah, his son and 
successor, having defeated the Edomites in the Salt valley, 
brought the gods of that nation to Jerusalem, and set them 
up to be worshipped (2 Chron. xxv. 14). Conspiracies were 
organized against both these kings, so that they both fell by the 
hands of assassins (2 Kings xii. 21, xiv. 19; 2 Chron. xxiv. 25, 
26, xxv. 27). The next two kings of Judah, viz. Uzziah and 
Jotham, did indeed abstain from such gross idolatry and sus- 
tain the temple worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem; and they 
also succeeded in raising the kingdom to a position of great 
earthly power, through the organization of a powerful army, 
and the erection of fortifications in Jerusalem and Judah. But 
the internal apostasy of the people from the Lord and His law 
increased even in their reigns, so that under Ahaz the torrent 
of corruption broke through every dam; idolatry prevailed 
throughout the entire kingdom, even making its way into the 
courts of the temple; and wickedness reached a height un- 
known before (2 Kings xvi.; 2 Chron. xxviii.). Whilst, there- 
fore, on the one hand, the godless reign of Joram laid the 
foundation for the internal decay of the kingdom of Judah, 
and his own sins and those of his wife Athaliah were omens of 
the religious and moral dissolution of the nation, which was 
arrested for a time, however, by the grace and faithfulness of 
the covenant God, but which burst forth in the time of Ahaz 
with terrible force, bringing the kingdom even then to the 
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verge of destruction, and eventually reached the fullest height 
under Manasseh, so that the Lord could no longer refrain from 
pronouncing upon the people of His possession the judgment 
of rejection (2 Kings xxi. 10-16); on the other hand, the 
punishment inflicted upon Judah for Joram’s sins, in the revolt 
of the Edomites, and the plundering of Jerusalem by Philis- 
tines and Arabians, were preludes of the rising up of the world 
of nations above and against the kingdom of God, in order, if 
possible, to destroy it. We may see clearly of what eventful 
importance the revolt of Edom was to the kingdom of Judah, 
from the remark made by the sacred historian, that Edom 
revolted from under the hand of Judah “ unto this day” 
(2 Kings viii. 22 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 10), ze. until the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Judah, for the victories of Amaziah and 
Uzziah over the Edomites did not lead to their subjugation ; 
and still more clearly from the description contained in Obad. 
10-14, of the hostile acts of the Edomites towards Judah on 
the occasion of the taking of Jerusalem by the Philistines and 
Arabians; from which it is evident, that they were not satisfied 
with having thrown off the hateful yoke of Judah, but pro- 
ceeded, in their malignant pride, to attempt the destruction of 
the people of God. 

In the kingdom of the ten tribes also, Jehu had rooted out 
the worship of Baal, but had not departed from the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat. Therefore even in his reign the 
Lord “ began to cut off from Israel ;” and Hazael the Syrian 
smote it in all its coasts. At the prayer of Jehoahaz, his son 
and successor, God had compassion once more upon the tribes 
of this kingdom, and sent them deliverers in the two kings 
Joash and Jeroboam u., so that they escaped from the hands 
of the Syrians, and Jeroboam was able to restore the ancient 
boundaries of the kingdom (2 Kings x. 28-83, xill. 3-5, 23-25, 
xiv. 25). Nevertheless, as this fresh display of grace did not 
bear the fruits of repentance and return to the Lord, the judg- 
ments of God burst upon the sinful kingdom after the death of 
Jeroboam, and hurried it on to destruction. 

In this eventful significance of the reign of Joram king of 
Judah, who was related to the house of Ahab and walked in 
his ways, with reference to the Israelitish kingdom of God, we 
may doubtless discover the foundation for the change which 
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occurred from that time forward in the development of pro- 
phecy :—namely, that the Lord now began to raise up prophets 
in the midst of His people, who discerned in the present the 
germs of the future, and by setting forth in this light the events 
of their own time, impressed them upon the hearts of their 
countrymen both in writing and by word of mouth. The 
difference between the prophete priores, whose sayings and 
doings are recorded in the historical books, and the prophetw 
posteriores, who composed prophetic writings of their own, con- 
sisted, therefore, not so much in the fact that the former were 
prophets of “irresistible actions,” and the latter prophets of 
“convincing words” (Delitzsch), as in the fact that the earlier 
prophets maintained the right of the Lord before the people 
and their civil rulers both by word and deed, and thereby 
exerted an immediate influence upon the development of the 
kingdom of God in their own time ; whereas the later prophets 
seized upon the circumstances and relations of their own times 
in the light of the divine plan of salvation as a whole, and 
whilst proclaiming both the judgments of God, whether nearer 
or more remote, and the future salvation, predicted the onward 
progress of the kingdom of God in conflict with the powers of 
the world, and through these predictions prepared the way for 
the revelation of the glory of the Lord in His kingdom, or the 
coming of the Saviour to establish a kingdom of righteousness 
and peace. This distinction has also been recognised by G. F. 
Oehler, who discovers the reason for the composition of separate 
prophetical books in the fact, that “prophecy now acquired an 
importance which extended far beyond the times then present ; 
inasmuch as the consciousness was awakened in the prophets’ 
minds with regard to both kingdoms, that the divine counsels 
of salvation could not come to fulfilment in the existing gene- 
ration, but that the present form of the theocracy must be 
broken to pieces, in order that, after a thorough judicial sifting, 
there might arise out of the rescued and purified remnant the 
future church of salvation ;” and who gives this explanation of 
the reason for committing the words of the prophets to writing, 
that “it was in order that, when fulfilled, they might prove to 
future generations the righteousness and faithfulness of the 
covenant God, and that they might serve until then as a lamp to 
the righteous, enabling them, even in the midst of the darkness 
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of the coming times of judgment, to understand the ways of 
God in His kingdom.” All the prophetical books subserve this 
purpose, however great may be the diversity in the prophetical 
word which they contain,—a diversity occasioned by the indi- 
viduality of the authors and the special circumstances among 
which they lived and laboured. 

For the exegetical writings on the Minor Prophets, see my 
Lehrbuch der Einlettung, p. 273 sqq. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


gE Person or THE PRopHET.—Hosea, Yin, i.e. 
help, deliverance, or regarding it as abstractum pro 
concreto, helper, salvator, ‘Qoné (LX X.) or ‘Nané 
(Rom. ix. 20), Osee (Vulg.), the son of a certain 
Beéri, prophesied, according to the heading to his book (ch. i. 1), 
in the reigns of the kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah 
of Judah, and in that of king Jeroboam, son of Joash, of Israel; 
and, as the nature of his prophecies clearly proves, he prophesied 
not only concerning, but in, the kingdom of the ten tribes, so 
that we must regard him as a subject of that kingdom. This 
is favoured not only by the fact that his prophetic addresses 
are occupied throughout with the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
but also by the peculiar style and language of his prophecies, 
which have here and there an Aramzan colouring (for example, 
such forms as 7NDNON, ch. iv. 6; °D4 (inf.), ch. vi. 9; VN? for 
wip, ch. ix. 6; ONP for DP, ch. x. 14; ‘ApIM, ch. xi. 3; SdiN 
for bo, ch. xi. 4; bn, in ch. xi. 73 sp for: 785, ch. 
Xill. 15; om such words as 1M, ch. xiii. 1; TS for aN, ch. 
xiii. 10, 14), and still more by ae intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances and localities of the northern kingdom ap- 
parent in such passages as ch. y. 1, vi. 8, 9, xii. 12, xiv. 6 sqq., 
which even goes so far that he call ie a atiisl fe tedien 
“the land” in ch. i. 2, and afterwards speaks of the ae of 
Israel as “our king” (ch. vii. 5). On the other hand, neither 
the fact that he mentions the kings of Judah in the heading, to 
indicate the period of his prophetic labours (ch. i. 1), nor the 
repeated allusions to Judah in passing (ch. i. 7, ii. 2, iv. 15, 
v. 5, 10, 12-14, vi. 4, 11, viii. 14, x. 11, xii. 1, 3), furnish any 
proof that he was a Judean by birth, as Jahn and Maurer 
suppose. The allusion to the kings of Judah (ch. i. 1), and 
isl 
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that before king Jeroboam of Israel, may be accounted for 
not from any outward relation to the kingdom of Judah, but 
from the inward attitude which Hosea assumed towards that 
kingdom in common with all true prophets. As the separation 
of the ten tribes from the house of David was in its deepest 
ground apostasy from Jehovah (see the commentary on 1 Kings 
xii.), the prophets only recogaised the legitimate rulers of the 
kingdom of Judah as true kings of the people of God, whose 
throne had the promise of permanent endurance, even though 
they continued to render civil obedience to the kings of the 
kingdom of Israel, until God Himself once more broke up the 
government, which he had given to the ten tribes in His anger 
to chastise the seed of David which had fallen away from Him 
(Hos. xiii. 11). It is from this point of view that Hosea, in 
the heading to his book, fixes the date of his ministry according 
to the reigns of the kings of Judah, of whom he gives a com- 
plete list, and whom he also places first; whereas he only 
mentions the name of one king of Israel, viz. the king in whose 
reign he commenced his prophetic course, and that not merely 
for the purpose of indicating the commencement of his career 
with greater precision, as Calvin and Hengstenberg suppose, 
but still more because of the importance attaching to Jeroboam 
i. in relation to the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

Before we can arrive at a correct interpretation of the 
prophecies of Hosea, it is necessary, as ch. i. and ii. clearly 
show, that we should determine with precision the time when 
he appeared, inasmuch as he not only predicted the overthrow 
of the house of Jehu, but the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel as well. The reference to Uzziah is not sufficient for 
this; for during the fifty-two years’ reign of this king of Judah, 
the state of things in the kingdom of the ten tribes was im- 
mensely altered. When Uzziah ascended the throne, the Lord 
had looked in mercy upon the misery of the ten tribes of Israel, 
and had sent them such help through Jeroboam, that, after 
gaining certain victories over the Syrians, he was able com- 
pletely to break down their supremacy over Israel, and to restore 
the ancient boundaries of the kingdom (2 Kings xiv. 25-27). 
But this elevation of Israel to new power did not last long. In 
the thirty-seventh year of Uzziah’s reign, Zechariah, the son 
and successor of Jeroboam, was murdered by Shallum after a 
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reign of only six months, and with him the house of Jehu was 
overthrown. From this time forward, yea, even from the 
death of Jeroboam in the twenty-seventh year of Uzziah’s 
reign, the kingdom advanced with rapid strides towards utter 
ruin. Now, if Hosea had simply indicated the time of his 
own labours by the reigns of the kings of Judah, since his 
ministry lasted till the time of Hezekiah, we might easily be 
led to assign its commencement to the closing years of Uzziah’s 
reign, in which the decline of the kingdom of Israel had 
already begun to show itself and its ruin could be foreseen to 
be the probable issue. If, therefore, it was to be made apparent 
that the Lord does reveal future events to His servants even 
“before they spring forth” (Isa. xlii. 9), this could only be 
done by indicating with great precision the time of Hosea’s 
appearance as a prophet, zc. by naming king Jeroboam. 
Jeroboam reigned contemporaneously with Uzziah for twenty- 
six years, and died in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
the latter, who outlived him about twenty-five years, and did 
not die till the second year of Pekah (see at 2 Kings xy. 1, 32). 
It is evident from this that Hosea commenced his prophetic 
labours within the twenty-six years of the contemporaneous 
reigns of Uzziah and Jeroboam, that is to say, before the 
twenty-seventh year of the former, and continued to labour 
till a very short time before the destruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, since he prophesied till the time of Hezekiah, in 
the sixth year of whose reign Samaria was conquered by Shal- 
manezer, and the kingdom of Israel destroyed. The fact that 
of all the kings of Israel Jeroboam only is mentioned, may be 
explained from the fact that the house of Jehu, to which he 
belonged, had been called to the throne by the prophet Elisha 
at the command of God, for the purpose of rooting out the 
worship of Baal from Israel, in return for which Jehu received 
the promise that his sons should sit upon the throne to the 
fourth generation (2 Kings x. 30); and Jeroboam, the great- 
grandson of Jehu, was the last king through whom the Lord 
sent any help to the ten tribes (2 Kings xiv. 27). In his reign 
the kingdom of the ten tribes reached its greatest glory. After 
his death a long-continued anarchy prevailed, and his son 
Zechariah was only able to keep possession of the throne for 
half a year. The kings who followed fell, one after another, 
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by conspiracies, so that the uninterrupted and regular succes- 
sion to the throne ceased with the death of Jeroboam; and of 
the six rulers who came to the throne after his death, not one 
was called by God through the intervention of a prophet, and 
only two were able to keep possession of it for any length of 
time, viz. Menahem for ten years, and Pekah for twenty. 
Again, the circumstance that Hosea refers repeatedly to 
Judah in his prophecies, by no means warrants the conclusion 
that he was a citizen of the kingdom of Judah. The opinion 
expressed by Maurer, that an Israelitish prophet would not 
have troubled himself about the Judzans, or would have con- 
demned their sins less harshly, is founded upon the unscrip- 
tural assumption, that the prophets suffered themselves to be 
influenced in their prophecies by subjective sympathies and 
antipathies as mere morum magistrt, whereas they simply pro- 
claimed the truth as organs of the Spirit of God, without any 
regard to man at all. If Hosea had been sent out of Judah 
into the kingdom of Israel, like the prophet in 1 Kings xiii, 
or the prophet Amos, this would certainly have been mentioned, 
at all events in the heading, just as in the case of Amos the 
native land of the prophet is given. But cases of this kind 
formed very rare exceptions to the general rule, since the pro- 
phets in Israel were still more numerous than in the kingdom 
of Judah. In the reign of Jeroboam the prophet Jonah was 
living and labouring there (2 Kings xiv. 25); and the death 
of the prophet Elisha, who had trained a great company of 
young men for the service of the Lord in the schools of the 
prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, had only occurred a 
few years before. The fact that a prophet who was born in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, and laboured there, alluded in 
his prophecies to the kingdom of Judah, may be accounted for 
very simply, from the importance which this kingdom possessed 
ia relation to Israel as a whole, both on account of the promises 
it had received, and also in connection with its historical de- 
velopment. Whilst the promises in the possession of the Davidie 
government of the kingdom of Judah formed a firm ground 
of hope for godly men in all Israel, that the Lord could not 
utterly and for ever cast off His people; the announcement of 
the judgments, which would burst upon Judah also on account 
of its apostasy, was intended to warn the ungodly against false 
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trust in the gracious promises of God, and to proclaim the 
severity and earnestness of the judgment of God. This also 
explains the fact that whilst, on the one hand, Hosea makes 
the salvation of the ten tribes dependent upon their return to 
Jehovah their God and David their king (ch. i. 7, ii. 2), and 
warns Judah against sinning with Israel (ch. iv. 15), on the 
other hand, he announces to Judah also that it is plunging 
headlong into the very same ruin as Israel, in consequence of 
its sins (ch. v. 5, 10 sqq., vi. 4, 11, etc.); whereas the conclu- 
sions drawn by Ewald from these passages—namely, that at 
first Hosea only looked at Judah from the distance, and that it 
was not till a later period that he became personally acquainted 
with it, and not till after he had laboured for a long time in 
the abot part of the kingdom that he came to a udah and, 
composed his book—are not only at variance with the fact, that 
as early as ch. ii. 2 the prophet proclaims indirectly the a: 
sion of Judah from its own land into captivity, but are founded 
upon the false notion, that the prophets regarded their own 
subjective perceptions and individual judgments as inspirations 
from God. 

According to the heading, Hosea held his prophetic office 
for about sixty or sixty-five years (viz. 27-30 years under 
Uzziah, 31 under Jotham and Ahaz, and 1-3 years under 
Hezekiah). This also agrees with the contents of his book. 
In ch. i. 4, the overthrow of the house of Jehu, which occurred 
about eleven or twelve years after the death of Jeroboam, in 
the thirty-ninth year of Uzziah (2 Kings xv. 10, 13), is fore- 
told as being near at hand; and in ch. x. 14, according to the 
most probable explanation of this passage, the expedition of 
Shalmanezer into Galilee, which occurred, according to 2 Kings 
xvii. 3, at the commencement of the reign of Hoshea, the last 
of the Israelitish kings, is mentioned as having already taken 
place, whilst a fresh invasion of the Assyrians is threatened, 
which cannot be any other than the expedition of Shalmanezer 
against king Hoshea, who had revolted from him, which ended 
in the capture of Samaria after a three years’ siege, and the 
destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. The reproof in ch. vii. 11, “They call to Egypt, they 
go to Assyria,” and that in ch. xii. 1, “They do make a cove- 
nant with the Assyrians, and oil is carried into Egypt,” point 
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to the same period; for they clearly refer to the time of Hoshea, 
who, notwithstanding the covenant that he had made with 
Asshur, i.e. notwithstanding the oath of fidelity rendered to 
Shalmanezer, purchased the assistance of the king of Egypt by 
means of presents, that he might be able to shake off the Assy- 
rian yoke. The history knows nothing of any earlier alliances 
between Israel and Egypt; and the supposition that, in these 
reproaches, the prophet has in his mind simply two political 
parties, viz. an Assyrian and an Egyptian, is hardly reconcil- 
able with the words themselves; nor can it be sustained by an 
appeal to Isa. vii. 17 sqq., or even to Zech. x. 9-11, at least so 
far as the times of Menahem are concerned. Nor is it any 
more possible to infer from ch. vi. 8 and xii. 11, that the 
active ministry of the prophet did not extend beyond the reign 
‘of Jotham, on the ground that, according to these passages, 
Gilead and Galilee, which were conquered and depopulated 
by Tiglath-pileser, whom Ahaz called to his help (2 Kings xv. 
29), were still in the possession of Israel (Simson). for it is 
by no means certain that ch. xii. 11 presupposes the possession 
of Galilee, but the words contained in this verse might have 
been uttered even after the Assyrians had conquered the land 
to the east of the Jordan; and in that case, the book, which 
comprises the sum and substance of all that Hosea prophesied 
during a long period, must of necessity contain historical allu- 
sions to events that were already things of the past at the time 
when his book was prepared (Hengstenberg). On the other 
hand, the whole of the attitude assumed by Assyria towards 
Israel, according to ch. v. 13, x. 6, xi. 5, points beyond the 
times of Menahem and Jotham, even to the Assyrian oppres- 
sion, which first began with Tiglath-pileser in the time of Ahaz. 
Consequently there is no ground whatever for shortening the 
period of our prophet’s active labours. A prophetic career of 
sixty years is not without pa Even Elisha prophesied for 
at least fifty years (see at 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21). This simply 
proves, according to the apt ronan of @alaas “how great and 
indomitable were the fortitude and constancy with ic he 
was endowed by the Holy Spirit.” Nothing certain is known 
concerning the life of the prophet;* but his inner life lies before 


’ The traditional accounts are very meagre, and altogether unsupported. 
According to Pseudepiphanius, De vitis prophet. ¢. xi., Pseudo-Doroth. De 
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us in his writings, and from these we may clearly see that he 
had to sustain severe inward conflicts. For even if such pas- 
sages as ch. iv. 4, 5, and ix. 7, 8, contain no certain indications 
of the fact, that he had to contend against the most violent 
hostilities as well as secret plots, as Ewald supposes, the sight 
of the sins and abominations of his countrymen, which he had 
to denounce and punish, and the outburst of the divine judg- 
ments upon the kingdom thus incessantly ripening for destruc- 
tion, which he had to experience, could not fail to fill his soul, 
burning as it was for the deliverance of his people, with ie 
deepest anguish, and to involve him in all kinds of conflicts. 


2. Times oF THE PropHer.—When Hosea was called to 
be a prophet, the kingdom of the ten tribes of Israel had been 
elevated to a position of great earthly power by Jeroboam 11. 
Even under Joash the Lord had had compassion upon the chil- 
dren of Israel, and had turned to them again for the sake of His 
covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; so that Joash had 
been able to recover the cities, which Hazael of Syria had 
conquered in the reign of his father Jehoahaz, from Benhadad 
the son of Hazael, and to restore them to Israel (2 Kings 
xiii. 28-25). The Lord sent still further help through Jero- 
boam the son of Joash. Because He had not yet spoken to 
root out the name of Israel under heaven, He gave them 
victory in war, so that they were able to conquer Damascus 
and Hamath again, so far as they had belonged to Judah 
under David and Solomon, and to restore the ancient boun- 
daries of Israel, from the province of Hamath to the Dead Sea, 
according to the word of Jehovah the God of Israel, which He 
had spoken through His servant the prophet Jonah (2 Kings 
xiv. 25-28). But this revival of the might and greatness of 
Israel was only the last display of divine grace, through which 


prophetis, c.i., and in a Scholion before Ephr. Syri Explan. in Hos., he 
sprang from Belemoth, or Belemon, or Beelmoth, in the tribe of Issachar, and 
ig said to have died oad been buried there. On the other hand, according to 
a tradition current among the inhabitants of Thessalonica, found in nb yids a5 
nese he died in Babylon. According to an Arabian legend, it was not 
far from Tripolis, viz. in the city of Almenia; whilst the Arabs also point 
out a grave, which is supposed to be his, in the land to the east of the 
Jordan, on the site of Ramoth Gilead; cf. Simson, der Prophet Hosea, 
p. 1 sqq. 
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the Lord sought to bring back His people from their evil ways, 
and Jead them to repentance. For the roots of corruption, 
which the kingdom of Israel had within it from its very com- 
mencement, were not exterminated either by Joash or Jero- 
boam. These kings did not depart from the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who had caused Israel to sin, any more than 
their predecessors (2 Kings xiii. 11, xiv. 24). Jehu, the 
founder of this dynasty, had indeed rooted out Baal from Israel; 
but he had not departed from the golden calves at Bethel and 
Dan, through the setting up of which Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat had led Israel into sin (2 Kings x. 28, 29). Nor did his 
successors take any more care to walk in the law of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, with all their heart. Neither the severe 
chastisements which the Lord inflicted upon the people and the 
kingdom, by delivering Israel up to the power of Hazael king 
of Syria and his son Benhadad, in the time of Jehu and Jeho- 
ahaz, causing it to be smitten in all its borders, and beginning 
to cut off ieee (2 Kings x. 32, 33, xi. 3); nor the love and 
grace which He rmiiested towards them in the reigns of 
Joash and Jeroboam, by liberating them from the oppression 
of the Syrians, and restoring the former greatness of the 
kingdom,—were sufficient to induce the king or the people to 
relinquish the worship of the calves. This sin of Jeroboam, 
however, although it was Jehovah who was worshipped under 
the symbol of the calf, was a transgression of the fundamental 
law of the covenant, which the Lord had made with Israel, and 
therefore was a formal departure from Jehovah the true God. 
And Jeroboam the son of Nebat was not content with simply in- 
troducing images or symbols of Jehovah, but had even banished 
from his kingdom the Levites, who oppcse’ this innovation, 
and had taken men out of the great body of the people, w ito 
were not sons of Levi, and made them priests, and had gone 
so far as to change ae time of celebrating the feast of aes 
nacles from the seventh month to the eighth (1 Kings xii. 
31, 32), merely for the purpose of making the religious gulf 
which separated the two kingdoms as wide as possible, and 
moulding the religious institutions of his kingdom entirely 
according to his own caprice. Thus the worship of the people 
became a political institution, in direct opposition to the idea 
of the kingdom of God; and the sanctuary of Jehovah was 
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changed into a king’s sanctuary (Amos vii. 13). But the con- 
sequences of this image-worship were even worse than these. 
Through the representation of the invisible and infinite God 
under a visible and earthly symbol, the glory of the one true 
God was brought down within the limits of the finite, and the 
God of Israel was placed on an equality with the gods of the 
heathen. This outward levelling was followed, with inevitable 
necessity, by an inward levelling also. The Jehovah worshipped 
under the symbol of an ox was no longer essentially different 
from the Baals of the heathen, by whom Israel was surrounded; 
but the difference was merely a formal one, consisting simply 
in a peculiar mode of worship, which had been prescribed in 
His revelation of Himself, but which could not lay the founda- 
tion of any permanently tenable party-wall. For, whilst the 
heathen were accustomed to extend to the national Deity of 
Israel the recognition which they accorded to the different 
Baals, as various modes of revelation of one and the same Deity; 
the Israelites, in their turn, were also accustomed to grant 
toleration to the Baals; and this speedily passed into formal 
worship. “ Outwardly, the Jehovah-worship still continued to 
predominate; but inwardly, the worship of idols rose almost into 
exclusive supremacy. When once the boundary lines between 
the two religions were removed, it necessarily followed that that 
religion acquired the strongest spiritual force, which was most 
in accordance with the spirit of the nation. And from the very 
corruptions of human nature this was not the strict Jehovah 
religion, which being given by God did not bring down God 
to the low level of man, but sought to raise man up to its 
own lofty height, placing the holiness of God in the centre, 
and founding upon this the demand for holiness which it made 
upon its professors; but the voluptuous, sensual teaching of 
idolatry, pandering as it did to human corruption, just because 
it was from this it had originally sprung” (Hengstenberg’s 
Christology). This seems to explain the fact, that whereas, 
according to the prophecies of Amos and Hosea, the worship of 
Baal still prevailed in Israel under the kings of the house of 
Jehu, according to the account given in the books of Kings 
Jehu had rooted out Baal along with the royal house of Ahab 
(2 Kings x. 28). Jehu had merely broken down the outward 
supremacy of the Baal-worship, and raised up the worship of 
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Jehovah once more, under the symbols of oxen or calves, into 
the state-religion. But this worship of Jehovah was itself a 
Baal-worship, since, although it was to Jehovah that the legal 
sacrifices were offered, and although His name was outwardly 
confessed, and His feasts were observed (Hos. ii. 13), yet in 
heart Jehovah Himself was made into a Baal, so that the 
people even called Him their Baal (Hos. 11. 16), and observed 
“the days of the Baals” (Hos. ii. 13). 

This inward apostasy from the Lord, notwithstanding which 
the people still continued to worship Him outwardly and rely 
upon His covenant, had of necessity a very demoralizing in- 
fluence upon the national life. With the breach of the funda- 
mental law of the covenant, viz. of the prohibition against 
making any likeness of Jehovah, or worshipping images made 
by men, more especially in consequence of the manner in which 
this prohibition was bound up with the divine authority of the 
law, all reverence not only for the holiness of the law of God, 
but for the holy God Himself, was undermined. Unfaithful- 
ness towards God and His word begot faithlessness towards 
men. With the neglect to love God with all the heart, love to 
brethren also disappeared. And spiritual adultery had carnal 
adultery as its inevitable consequence, and that all the more 
because voluptuousness formed a leading trait in the character 
of the idolatry of Hither Asia. Hence all the bonds of love, 
of chastity, and of order were loosened and broken, and Hosea 
uttered this complaint: “There is no truthfulness, and no love, 
and no knowledge of God in the land. Cursing, and murder, 
and stealing, and adultery ; they break out, and blood reaches to 
blood” (ch. iv. 1, 2). No king of Israel could put an effectual 
stop to this corruption. By abolishing the worship of the calves, 
he would have rendered the very existence of the kingdom 
doubtful. For if once the religious wall of division between 
the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Judah had been 
removed, the political distinction would have been in danger of 
following. And this was really what the founder of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes feared (1 Kings xii. 27), inasmuch as the royal 
family that occupied the throne had received no promise from 
God of permanent continuance. Founded as it was in rebel- 
lion against the royal house of David, which God Himself had 
chosen, it bore within itself from the very first the spirit of 
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rebellion and revolution, and therefore the germs of internal 
self-destruction. Under these circumstances, even the long, 
and in outward respects very prosperous, reign of Jeroboam 11. 
could not possibly heal the deep-seated evils, but only helped to 
increase the apostasy and immorality ; since the people, whilst 
despising the riches of the goodness and mercy of God, looked 
upon their existing prosperity as simply a reward for their 
righteousness before God, and were therefore confirmed in 
their self-security and sins. And this was a delusion which 
false prophets loved to foster by predictions of continued pro- 
sperity (cf. ch. ix, 7). The consequence was, that when Jero- 
boam died, the judgments of God began to burst upon the 
ae nation. There followed, first of all, an anarchy of 
eleven or twelve years; and it was not till after this that his 
son Zechariah succeeded in ascending the throne. But at the 
end of no more than six months he was murdered by Shallum, 
whilst he in his turn was put to death after a reign of one month 
by Menahem, who reigned ten years at Samaria (2 Kings xv. 
14,17). In his reign the Assyrian king Phul invaded the land, 
and was only induced to leave it by the payment of a heavy 
tribute (2 Kings xv. 19, 20). Menahem was followed by his 
son Pekachiah in the fiftieth year of Uzziah’s reign ; but after 
a reign of hardly two years he was murdered by Fis charioteer, 
Pilea the son of Remaliah, who held the throne for twenty 
years (2 Kings xy. 22-27), but who accelerated the ruin of his 
kingdom by etait an alliance with the king of Syria to 
seas the brother kingdom of Judah (Isa. vii.). For king 
Ahaz, when hard pressed by Pekah and the Syrians, called to 
his help the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser, who not only con- 
quered Damascus and destroyed the Syrian kingdom, but took 
a portion of the kingdom of Israel, viz. the whole of the land 
to the east of the Jordan, and carried away its inhabitants 
into exile (2 Kings xv. 29). Hoshea the son of Elah conspired 
against Pekah, and slew him in the fourth year of the reign of 
Ahaz; after which, an eight years’ anarchy threw the kingdom 
into confusion, so that it was not till the twelfth year of Ahaz 
that Hoshea obtained possession of the throne. Very shortly 
afterwards, however, he came into subjection to the Assyrian 
king Shalmanezer, and paid him tribute. But after a time, in 
elenes upon the help of Egypt, he broke his oath of fealty to 
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the king of Assyria; whereupon Shalmanezer returned, con- 
quered the entire land, including the capital, and led Israel 
captive into Assyria (2 Kings xy. 30, xvii. 1-6). 


3. Tue Book or Hosra.—Called as he was at such a time 
as this to proclaim to his people the word of the Lord, Hosea 
necessarily occupied himself chiefly in bearing witness against 
the apostasy and corruption of Israel, and in preaching the judg- 
ment of God. The ungodliness and wickedness had become 
so great, that the destruction of the kingdom was inevitable ; 
and the degenerate nation was obliged to be given up into the 
power of the Assyrians, the existing representatives of the 
heathen power of the world. But as God the Lord has no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner, but that he should turn and 
live, He would not exterminate the rebellious tribes of the 
people of His possession from the earth, or put them away for 
ever from His face, but would humble them deeply by severe 
and long-continued chastisement, in order that He might bring 
them to a consciousness of their great guilt and lead them to 
repentance, so that He might at length have mercy upon them 
once more, and save them from everlasting destruction. Con- 
sequently, even in the book of Hosea, promises go side by side 
with threatenings and announcements of punishment, and that 
not merely as the general hope of better days, kept continually 
before the corrected nation by the all-pitying love of Jehovah, 
which forgives even faithlessness, and seeks out that which 
has gone astray (Sims.), but in the form of a very distinct 
announcement of the eventual restoration of the nation, when 
corrected by punishment, and returning in sorrow and repent- 
ance to the Lord its God, and to David its king (ch. iii. 5),— 
an announcement founded upon the inviolable character of the 
divine covenant of grace, and rising up to the thought that the 
Lord will also redeem from hell and save from death, yea, will 
destroy both death and hell (ch. xiii. 14). Because Jehovah 
had married Israel in His covenant of grace, but Israel, like an 
unfaithful wife, had broken the covenant with its God, and gone 
a whoring after idols, God, by virtue of the holiness of His 
love, must punish its unfaithfulness and apostasy. His love, 
however, would not destroy, but would save that which was 
lost. This love bursts out in the flame of holy wrath, which 
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burns in all the threatening and reproachful addresses of Hosea. 
In this wrath, however, it is not the consuming fire of an Elijah 
that burns so brightly; on the contrary, a gentle sound of divine 
grace and mercy is ever heard in the midst of the flame, so 
that the wrath but gives expression to the deepest anguish 
at the perversity of the nation, which will not suffer itself to 
be brought to a consciousness of the fact that its salvation 
rests with Jehovah its God, and with Him alone, either by the 
severity of the divine chastisements, or by the friendliness with 
which God has drawn Israel to Himself as with cords of love. 
This anguish of love at the faithlessness of Israel so completely 
fills the mind of the prophet, that his rich and lively imagina- 
tion shines perpetually by means of changes of figure and 
fresh turns of thought, to open the eyes of the sinful nation to 
the abyss of destruction by which it is standing, in order if 
possible to rescue it from ruin. The deepest sympathy gives 
to his words a character of excitement, so that for the most 
part he merely hints at the thoughts in the briefest possible 
manner, instead of carefully elaborating them, passing with 
rapid changes from one figure and simile to another, and movy- 
ing forward in short sentences and oracular utterances rather 
than in a calmly finished address, so that his addresses are fre- 
quently obscure, and hardly intelligible.’ 

His book does not contain a collection of separate addresses 
delivered to the people, but, as is generally admitted now, a gene- 
ral summary of the leading thoughts contained in his public ad- 
dresses. The book is divisible into two parts, viz. ch. iii. and 
iv.-xiv., which give the kernel of his prophetic labours, the one 
in a more condensed, and the other in a more elaborate form. 
Tn the jirst part, which contains the “ beginning of the word of 


1 Jerome says of him, ‘‘ commaticus est et quast per sententias loquens ;” 
and Ewald discovers in his style ‘‘a kernel-lke fulness of language, and, 
notwithstanding many strong figures, which indicate not only poetical bold- 
ness and originality but also the tolerably upright thought of those times, 
a very great tenderness and warmth of language.” His diction is distin- 
guished by many peculiar words and forms, such as DD {5x2 (ch. ii. 4), 
3am 3aMN (ch. iv. 18), Ama (ch. v. 13), AMY (ch. vi. 10), Oran (ch. 
vill. 13), naanda (ch. xiii. 5) ; and by peculiar constructions, such as 
by ib (ch. vii. 16), bynbes (ch. xi. 7), j95 ‘a (ch. iv. 4), and many 
others. 
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Jehovah by Hosea” (ch. i. 2), the prophet first of all describes, 
in the symbolical form of a marriage, contracted by the com- 
mand of God with an adulterous woman, the spiritual adultery 
of the ten tribes of Israel, ¢.¢. their falling away from Jehovah 
into idolatry, together with its consequences,—namely, the re- 
jection of the rebellious tribes by the Lord, and their eventual 
return to God, and restoration to favour (ch. i. 2, i. 3). He 
then announces, in simple prophetic words, not only the chas- 
tisements and punishments that will come from God, and bring 
the people to a knowledge of the ruinous consequences of choke 
departure from God, bat also the manifestations of mercy by 
which the Lord will secure the true conversion of those who are 
humbled by suffering, and their eventual blessedness through 
the conclusion of a covenant founded in righteousness acid 
grace (ch. ii. 4-25); and this attitude on the part of God 
towards His people is then confirmed by a symbolical picture in 
ch. iii. 

In the second part, these truths are expanded in a still more 
elaborate manner; but the condemnation of the idolatry and 
moral corruption of Israel, and the announcement of the de- 
struction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, predominate,—the 
saving prediction of the eventual restoration and blessedness of 
those, who come to the consciousness of the depth of their own 
fall, being but briefly touched upon. ‘This part, again, cannot 
be divided into separate addresses, as there is an entire absence 
of all reliable indices, just as in the last part of Isaiah (ch. 
xl.—Ixvi.) ; but, like the latter, it falls into three large, unequal 
sections, in each of which the prophetic address advances from an 
accusation of the nation generally and in its several ranks, to a 
description of the coming punishment, and finishes up with the 
prospect of the ultimate rescue of the punished nation. At the 
same time, an evident progress is discernible in the three, not 
indeed of the kind supposed by Ewald, namely, that the address 
contained in ch. iv.-ix. 9 advances from the accusation itself 
to the contemplation of the punishment proved to be necessary, 
and then rises through further retrospective glances at the 
better days of old, at the destination of the church, and at the 
everlasting love, to brighter prospects and the firmest hopes ; 
nor in that proposed by De Wette, viz. that the wrath becomes 
more and more threatening from ch. vill. onwards, and the 
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destruction of Israel comes out more and more clearly before 
the reader’s eye. The relation in which the three sections stand 
to one another is rather the following: In the first, ch. iv.—vi. 3, 
the religious and moral degradation of Israel is exhibited in all 
its magnitude, together with the judgment which follows upon 
the heels of this corruption; and at the close the conversion 
and salvation aimed at in this judgment are briefly indicated. 
In the second and much longer section, ch. vi. 4—-xi. 11, the 
incorrigibility of the sinful nation, or the obstinate persistence 
of Israel in idolatry and unrighteousness, in spite of the warn- 
ings and chastisements of God, is first exposed and condemned 
(ch. vi. 4-vil. 16); then, secondly, the judgment to which 
they are liable is elaborately announced as both inevitable and 
terrible (ch. vill. 1-ix. 9); and thirdly, by pointing out the 
unfaithfulness which Israel has displayed towards its God from 
the very earliest times, the ee shows that it has deserved 
nothing but destruction from off the face of the earth (ix. 10- 
xi. 8), and that it is only the mercy of God which will restrain 
the wrath, and render the restoration of Israel possible (ch. xi. 
9-11). In the third section (ch. xil.—xiv.) the ripeness of Isracl 
for judgment is confirmed by proofs drawn from its falling 
into Canaanitish ways, notwithstanding the long-suffering, love, 
and fidelity with which God has always shown Himself to be 
its helper and redeemer (ch. xii. xiii.) To this there is ap- 
pended a solemn appeal to return to the Lord; and the whole 
concludes with a promise, that the faithful covenant God will 
display the fulness of His love again to those who return to 
Him with a sincere confession of theis cuilt, and will pour upon 
them the riches of His blessing (ch. ein 

This division of the book differs, indeed, from all the attempts 
that have previously been made; but it has the warrant of its 
correctness in the three times repeated promise (vi. 1-3, xi. 
9-11, and xiv. 2-9), by which each of the supposed sections is 
rounded off. And within these sections we also meet with 
pauses, by which they are broken up into smaller groups, re- 
sembling strophes, although this further grouping of the pro- 
phet’s words is not formed into uniform strophes.' For further 
remarks on this point, see the Exposition. 


1 All attempts that have been made to break up the book into different 
prophecies, belonging to different periods, are wrecked upon the contents 
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From what has been said, it clearly follows that Hosea 
himself wrote out the quintessence of his prophecies, as a 
witness of the Lord against the degenerate nation, at the close 
of his prophetic career, and in the book which bears his name. 
The preservation of this book, on the destruction of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, may be explained very simply from the 
fact that, on account of the intercourse carried on between the 
prophets of the Lord in the two kingdoms, it found its way to 
Judah soon after the time of its composition, and was there 
spread abroad in the circle of the prophets, and so preserved. 
We find, for example, that Jeremiah has used it again and 
again in his prophecies (compare Aug. Kueper, Jeremias 
librorum ss. interpres atque vindex. Berol. 1837, p. 67 seq.). 
Fer the exegetical writings on Hosea, see my Lehrbuch der 
Linleitung, p. 275. 


EXPOSITION. 
T. ISRABL’S ADULTERY.—CwHar. 1.—m1. 


On the ground of the relation hinted at even in the Pen- 
tateuch (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Lev. xvii. 7, xx. 5,6; Num. xiv. 
33; Deut. xxxii. 16-21), and still further developed in the Song 
of Solomon and Ps. xlv., where the gracious bond existing 
between the Lord and the nation of His choice is represented 
under the figure of a marriage, which Jehovah had contracted 
with Israel, the falling away of the ten tribes of Israel from 
Jehovah into idolatry is exhibited as whoredom and adultery, in 
the following manner. In the first section (i. 2-ii. 3), God 
commands the prophet to marry a wife of whoredoms with 
children of whoredoms, and gives names to the children born 
to the prophet by this wife, which indicate the fruits of idolatry, 


of the book itself ; single sections being obliged to be made into prophetic 
addresses, or declared to be such, and the period of their origin being 
merely determined by arbitrary conjectures and assumptions, or by fanciful 
interpretations, e.g. as that of the chodesh, or new moon, in ch. v. 7, which 
is supposed to refer to the reign of Shallum, who only reigned one month. 
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viz. the rejection and putting away of Israel on the part of 
God (ch. i. 2-9), with the appended promise of the eventual 
restoration to favour of the nation thus put away (ch. ii. 1-3). 
In the second section (ch. ii. 4-25), the Lord announces that 
He will put an end to the whoredom, i.e. to the idolatry of 
Israel, and by means of judgments will awaken in it a longing 
to return to Him (vers. 4-15), that He will thereupon lead the 
people once more through the wilderness, and, by the renewal 
of His covenant mercies and blessings, will betroth Himself to 
it for ever in righteousness, mercy, and truth (vers. 16-25). 
In the third section (ch. iii.) the prophet is commanded to love 
once more a wife beloved of her husband, but one who had 
committed adultery; and after having secured her, to put her 
into such a position that it will be impossible for her to carry 
on her whoredom any longer. And the explanation given is, 
that the Israelites will sit for a long time without a king, with- 
out sacrifice, and without divine worship, but that they will 
afterwards return, will seek Jehovah their God, and David 
their king, and will rejoice in the goodness of the Lord at the 
end of the days. Consequently the falling away of the ten 
tribes from the Lord, their expulsion into exile, and the resto- 
ration of those who come to a knowledge of their sin—in other 
words, the guilt and punishment of Israel, and its restoration 
to favour—form the common theme of all three sections, and 
that in the following manner: In the first, the sin, the punish- 
ment, and the eventual restoration of Israel, are depicted sym- 
sbolically in all their magnitude; in the second, the guilt and 
punishment, and also the restoration and renewal of the relation 
of grace, are still further explained in simple prophetic words ; 
whilst in the third, this announcement is visibly sct forth in a 
new symbolical act. 

In both the first and third sections, the prophet’s announce- 
ment is embodied in a symbolical act; and the question arises 
here, Whether the marriage of the prophet with an adulterous 
woman, which is twice commanded by God, is to be regarded 
as a marriage that was actually consummated, or merely as an 
internal occurrence, or as a parabolical representation." The 


1 Compare on this point the fuller discussion of the question by John 
Marck, Diatribe de muliere fornicationum, Lugd. B. 1696, reprinted in his 
Comment. in 12 proph. min., ed. Pfaff. 1734, p. 214 sqq. ; and Hengstien- 
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supporters of a marriage outwardly consummated lay the prin- 
cipal stress upon the simple words of the text. The words of 
ver. 2, “Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms,” and of ver. 3, 
“So he went and took Gomer. . . which conceived,” etc., are 
so definite and so free from ambiguity, that it is impossible, they 
think, to take them with a good conscience in any other sense 
than an outward and historical one. But since even Kurtz, 
who has thrown the argument into this form, feels obliged to 
admit, with reference to some of the symbolical actions of the 
prophets, eg. Jer. xxv. 15 sqq. and Zech. xi., that they were 
not actually and outwardly performed, it is obvious that the 
mere words are not sufficient of themselves to decide the ques- 
tion & priori, whether such an action took place in the objective 
outer world, or only inwardly, in the spiritual intuition of the 
prophet himself." The reference to Isa. vii. 3, and viii. 3, 4, 
as analogous cases, does apparently strengthen the conclusion 
that the occurrence was an outward one; but on closer exami- 


berge’s Christology, i. p. 177 sqq., translation, in which, after a historical 
survey of the different views that have been expressed, he defends the 
opinion that the occurrence was real, but not outward; whilst Kurtz (Die 
Elie des Propheten Hosea, 1859) has entered the lists in defence of the 
assumption that it was a marriage actually and outwardly consummated. 

1 Tt is true that Kurtz endeavours to deprive this concession of all its 
force, by setting up the canon, that of all the symbolical actions of the 
prophets the following alone cannot be interpreted as implying either an 
outward performance or outward experience; viz. (1) those in which the 
narration itself expressly indicates a visionary basis or‘a parabolical fiction, » 
and (2) those in which the thing described is physically impossible without 
the intervention of a miracle. But apart from the arbitrary nature of this 
second canon, which is apparent from the fact that the prophets both per- 
formed and experienced miracles, the symbolical actions recorded in Jer. 
xxv. and Zech. xi. do not fall under either the first or second of these 
canons. Such a journey as the one which Jeremiah is commanded to take 
(Jer. xxv.), viz. to the kings of Egypt, of the Philistines, the Phoenicians, 
the Arabians, the Edomites, the Ammonites, the Syrians, of Media, Elam, 
and Babylon, cannot be pronounced an absolute impossibility, however 
improbable it may be. Still less can the taking of two shepherds’ staves, 
to which the prophet gives the symbolical names Beauty and Bands, or the 
slaying of three wicked shepherds in one month (Zech. xi.), be said to be 
physically impossible, notwithstanding the assertion of Kurtz, in which he 
twists the fact so clearly expressed in the biblical text, viz. that ‘‘a staff 
Beauty does not lie within the sphere of physically outward existence, any 
more than a staff Bands.” 
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nation, the similarity between the two passages in Isaiah and 
the one under consideration is outweighed by the differences 
that exist between them. It is true that Isaiah gave his two 
sons names with symbolical meanings, and that in all probability 
by divine command; but nothing is said about his having 
married his wife by the command of God, nor is the birth of 
the first-named son ever mentioned at all. Consequently, all 
that can be inferred from Isaiah is, that the symbolical names 
of the children of the prophet Hosea furnish no evidence 
against the outward reality of the marriage in question. Again, 
the objection, that the command to marry a wife of whoredoms, 
if understood as referring to an outward act, would be opposed 
to the divine holiness, and the divine command, that priests 
should not marry a harlot, cannot be taken as decisive. For 
what applied to priests cannot be transferred without reserve to 
prophets; and the remark, which is quite correct in itself, that 
God as the Holy One could not command an immoral act, 
does not touch the case, but simply rests upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the divine command, viz. upon the idea that God com- 
manded the prophet to beget children with an immoral person 
without a lawful marriage, or that the “children of whoredom,” 
whom Hosea was to take along with the “wife of whoredom,” 
were the three children whom she bare to him (Hos. i. 3, 6, 8) ; 
in which case either the children begotten by the prophet are 
designated as “children of whoredom,” or the wife continued 
her adulterous habits even after the prophet had married her, 
and bare to the prophet illegitimate children. But neither of 
these assumptions has any foundation in the text. The divine 
command, “ Take thee a wife of whoredom, and children of 
whoredom,” neither implies that the wife whom the prophet 
was to marry was living at that time in virgin chastity, and 
was called a wife of whoredom simply to indicate that, as the 
prophet’s lawful wife, she would fall into adultery; nor even 
that the children of whoredom whom the prophet was to take 
along with the wife of whoredom are the three children whose 
birth is recorded in ch. i. 3, 6, 8. The meaning is rather that 
the prophet is to take, along with the wife, the children whom 
she already had, and whom she had born as a harlot before her 
marriage with the prophet. If, therefore, we assume that the 
prophet was commanded to take this woman and her children, 
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for the purpose, as Jerome has explained it, of rescuing the 
woman from her sinful course, and bringing up her neglected 
children under paternal discipline and care; such a command 
as this would be by no means at variance with the holiness of 
God, but would rather correspond to the compassionate love of 
God, which accepts the lost sinner, and secks to save him. 
And, as Kurtz has well shown, it cannot be objected to this, 
that by such a command and the prophet’s obedience on his 
first entering upon his office, all the beneficial effects of that 
office would inevitably be frustrated. For if it were a well- 
known fact, that the woman whom the prophet married had 
hitherto been leading a profligate life, and if the prophet 
declared freely and openly that he had taken her as his wife 
for that very reason, and with this intention, according to the 
command of God; the marriage, the shame of which the pro- 
phet had taken upon himself in obedience to the command of 
God, and in self-denying love to his people, would be a practical 
and constant sermon to the nation, which might rather promote 
than hinder the carrying out of his official work. For he did 
with this woman what Jehovah was doing with Israel, to re- 
veal to the nation its own sin in so impressive a manner, that 
it could not fail to recognise it in all its glaring and damnable 
character. But however satisfactorily the divine command 
could be vindicated on the supposition that this was its design, 
we cannot found any argument upon this in favour of the out- 
ward reality of the prophet’s marriage, for the simple reason 
that the supposed object is neither expressed nor hinted at in 
the text. According to the distinct meaning of the words, the 
prophet was to take a “wife of whoredom,” for the simple 
purpose of begetting children by her, whose significant names 
were to set before the people the disastrous fruits of their spiri- 
tual whoredom. The behaviour of the woman after the mar- 
riage is no more the point in question than the children of 
whoredom whom the prophet was to take along with the woman; 
whereas this is what we should necessarily expect, if the object 
of the marriage commanded had been the reformation of the 
woman herself and of her illegitimate children. The very fact 
that, according to the distinct meaning of the words, there was 
no other object for the marriage than to beget children, who 
should receive significant names, renders the assumption of a 
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real marriage, i.e. of a marriage outwardly contracted and 
consummated, very improbable. 

And this supposition becomes absolutely untenable in the 
cease of ch. ili., where Jehovah says to the prophet (ver. 1), 
“Go again, love a woman beloved by the husband, and com- 
mitting adultery ;” and the prophet, in order to fulfil the divine 
command, purchases the woman for a certain price (ver. 2). 
The indefinite expression “isshdh, a wife, instead of thy wife, 
or at any rate the wife, and still more the purchase of the 
woman, are quite sufficient of themselves to overthrow the 
opinion, that the prophet is here directed to seek out once more 
his former wife Gomer, who has been unfaithful, and has run 
away, and to be reconciled to her again. Ewald therefore 
observes, and Kurtz supports the assertion, that the pronoun in 
“TJ bought her to me,” according to the simple meaning of the 
words, cannot refer to any adulteress you please who had left 
her husband, but must refer to one already known, and there- 
fore points back to ch. i. But with such paralogisms as these 
we may insert all kinds of things in the text of Scripture. The 
suffix in 7728}, “I bought her” (ver. 2), simply refers to the 
“‘ woman beloved of her friend” mentioned in ver. 1, and does 
not prove in the remotest degree, that the “ woman beloved of 
her friend, yet an adulteress,” is the same person as the Gomer 
mentioned in ch. i. The indefiniteness of *¢sshah without the 
article, is neither removed by the fact that, in the further 
course of the narrative, this (indefinite) woman is referred to 
again, nor by the examples adduced by Kurtz, viz. ab-npy in ch. 
iv. 11, and S778 Fem in ch. v. 11, since any linguist knows 
that these are examples of a totally different kind. The per- 
fectly indefinite NWS receives, no doubt, a more precise defini- 
tion from the predicates NBN203 Y1 NIMS, so that we cannot 
understand it as meaning any adulteress whatever; but. it 
receives no such definition as would refer back to chi. A 
woman beloved of her friend, i.e. of her husband, and com- 
mitting adultery, is a woman who, although beloved by her 
husband, or notwithstanding the love shown to her by her 
husband, commits adultery. Through the participles N378 and 
Npx9, the love of the friend (or husband), and the adultery of 
the wife, are represented as contemporaneous, in precisely the 
same manner as in the explanatory clauses which follow: “ as 
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Jehovah loveth the children of Israel, and they turn to other 
gods!” If the ’issh@h thus defined had been the Gomer men- 
tioned in ch. i., the divine command would necessarily have 
been thus expressed: either, “ Go, and love again the wife 
beloved by her husband, who has committed adultery ;” or, 
“ Love again thy wife, who is still loved by her husband, 
although she has committed adultery.” But it is quite as evi- 
dent that this thought cannot be contained in the words of the 
text, as that out of two co-ordinate participles it is impossible 
that the one should have the force of the future or present, and 
the other that of the pluperfect. Nevertheless, Kurtz has 
undertaken to prove the possibility of the impossible. He 
observes, first of all, that we are not justified, of course, in 
giving to “love” the meaning “ love again,” as Hofmann does, 
because the husband has never ceased to love his wife, in spite 
of her adultery; but for all that, the explanation, restitue 
amoris signa (restore the pledges of affection), is the only 
intelligible one; since it cannot be the love itself, but only the 
manifestation of love, that is here referred to. But the idea 
of “again” cannot be smuggled into the text by any such 
arbitrary distinction as this. There is nothing in the text to 
the effect that the husband had not ceased to love his wife, in 
spite of her adultery; and this is simply an inference drawn 
from ch. i. 11, through the identification of the prophet with 
Jehovah, and the tacit assumption that the prophet had with- 
drawn from Gomer the expressions of his love, of all which 
there is not a single syllable inch. i. This assumption, and 
the inference drawn from it, would only be admissible, if the 
identity of the woman, beloved by her husband and committing 
adultery, with the prophet’s wife Gomer, were an established 
fact. But so long as this is not proved, the argument merely 
moves in a circle, assuming the thing to be demonstrated -as 
already proved. But even granting that “love” were equiva- 
lent to “ love again,” or “ manifest thy love again to a woman 
beloved of her husband, and committing adultery,” this could 
not mean the same thing as “ go to thy former wife, and prove 
to her by word and deed the continuance of thy love,” so long 
as, according to the simplest rules of logic, “a wife” is not 
equivalent to “thy wife.” And according to sound logical 
rules, the identity of the ’isshéh in ch. iii. 1 and the Gomer of 
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ch. i. 8 cannot be inferred from the fact that the expression 
used in ch. ili. 1 is, “ Go love a woman,” and not “ Go take a 
wife,” or from the fact that in ch. i. 2 the woman is simply 
called a whore, not an adulteress, whereas in ch. ili. 1 she is 
described as an adulteress, not as a whore. The words “ love 
a woman,” as distinguished from “take a wife,” may indeed be 
understood, apart from the connection with ver. 2, as implying 
that the conclusion of a marriage is alluded to; but they can 
never denote “ the restoration of a marriage bond that had ex- 
isted before,” as Kurtz supposes. And the distinction between 
ch. i. 2, where the woman is described as “a woman of whore- 
dom,” and ch. iii. 1, where she is called “an adulteress,” points 
far more to a distinction between Gomer and the adulterous 
woman, than to their identity. 

But ch. iii. 2, “I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of 
silver,” etc., points even more than ch. ili. 1 to a difference 
between the women in ch.i. and ch. iii. The verb kérdh, to 
purchase or acquire by trading, presupposes that the woman 
had not yet been in the prophet’s possession. The only way in 
which Kurtz is able to evade this conclusion, is by taking the 
fifteen pieces of silver mentioned in ver. 2, not as the price 
paid by the prophet to purchase the woman as his wife, but in 
total disregard of mss 198), in ch. ili. 8, as the cost of her inain- 
tenance, which the prophet gave to the woman for the period of 
her detention, during which she was to sit, and not go with any 
man. But the arbitrary nature of this explanation is apparent 
at once. According to the reading of the words, the prophet 
bought the woman to himself for fifteen pieces of silver and an 
ephah and a half of barley, z.e. bought her to be his wife, and 
then said to her, “ Thou shalt sit for me many days; thou shalt 
not play the harlot,’ etc. There is not only not a word in 
ch. ili, about his having assigned her the amount stated for 
her maintenance; but it cannot be inferred from ch. u. 9, 11, 
because there it is not the prophet’s wife who is referred to, but 
Israel personified as a harlot and adulteress. And that what 
is there affirmed concerning Israel cannot be applied without 
reserve to explain the symbolical description in ch. iii., is evident 
from the simple fact, that the conduct of Jehovah towards Israel 
is very differently described in ch. ii., from the course which the 
prophet is said to have observed towards his wife in ch. ili. 3. 

VOL. I. Cc 
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In ch. ii. 7, the adulterous woman (Israel) says, “ I will go and 
return to my former husband, for then was it better with me 
than now ;” and Jehovah replies to this (ch. ii. 8, 9), “ Because 
she has not discovered that I gave her corn and new wine, etc. ; 
therefore will I return, and take away my corn from her in the 
season thereof, and my wine,” etc. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view adopted by Kurtz, the prophet took his wife 
back again because she felt remorse, and assigned her the neces- 
sary maintenance for many days. 

From all this it follows, that by the woman spoken of in 
ch. iii., we cannot understand the wife Gomer mentioned in 
ch.i. The “ wife beloved of the companion (i.e. of her hus- 
band), and committing adultery,” is a different person from 
the daughter of Diblathaim, by whom the prophet had three 
children (ch. i.). If, then, the prophet really contracted and 
consummated the marriage commanded by God, we must adopt 
the explanation already favoured by the earlier commentators, 
viz. that in the interval between ch. i. and ch. ili. Gomer had 
either died, or been put away by her husband because she would 
not repent. But we are only warranted in adopting such a 
solution as this, provided that the assumption of a marriage 
consummated outwardly either has been or can be conclusively 
established. And as this is not the case, we are not at liberty 
to supply things at which the text does not even remotely hint. 
If, then, in accordance with the text, we must understand the 
divine commands in ch. i. and iii. as relating to two successive 
marriages on the part of the prophet with unchaste women, 
every probability is swept away that the command of God and 
its execution by the prophet fall within the sphere of external 
reality. For even if, in case of need, the first command, as ex- 
plained above, could be vindicated as worthy of God, the same 
vindication would not apply to the command to contract a 
second marriage of a similar kind. The very end which God 
is supposed to have had in view in the command to contract 
such a marriage as this, could only be attained by one marriage. 
But if Hosea had no sooner dissolved the first marriage, 
than he proceeded to conclude a second with a person in still 
worse odour, no one would ever have believed that he did this 
also in obedience to the command of God. And the divine 
command itself to contract this second marriage, if it was 
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intended to be actually consummated, would be quite irrecon- 
cilable with the holiness of God. For even if God could com- 
mand a man to marry a harlot, for the purpose of rescuing her 
from her life of sin and reforming her, it would certainly be 
at variance with the divine holiness, to command the prophet 
to marry a person who had either broken the marriage vow 
already, or who would break it, notwithstanding her husband’s 
love; since God, as the Holy One, cannot possibly sanction 
adultery." Consequently no other course is left to us, than to 
picture to ourselves Hosea’s marriages as internal events, “i.e. 
as merely carried out in that inward and spiritual intuition in 
which the word of God was addressed to him; and this removes 
all the difficulties that beset the assumption of marriages con- 
tracted in outward reality. In occurrences which merely hap- 
pened to a prophet in spiritual intercourse with God, not only 
would all reflections as to their being worthy or not worthy of 
God be absent, when the prophet related them to the people, 
for the purpose of impressing their meaning upon their hearts, 
inasmuch as it was simply their significance, which came into 
consideration and was to be laid to heart ; but this would also 
be the case with the other difficulties to which the external view 
is exposed—such, for example, as the questions, why the prophet 
was to take not only a woman of whoredom, but children of 
whoredom also, when they are never referred to again in the 
course of the narrative; or what became of Gomer, whether 
she was dead, or had been put away, when the prophet was 
commanded the second time to love an adulterous woman—since 
the sign falls back behind the thing signified. 

But if, according to this, we must regard the marriages 


1 This objection to the outward consummation of the prophet’s marriage 
cannot be deprived of its force by the remark made by the older Rivetus, 
to the effect that ‘‘ things which are dishonourable in themselves, cannot 
be honourable in vision, or when merely imaginary.” For there is an 
essential difference between a merely symbolical representation, and the 
actual performance of anything. The instruction given to a prophet to 
set forth a sin in a symbolical form, for the purpose of impressing upon 
the hearts of the people its abominable character, and the punishment it 
deserved, is not at variance with the holiness of God; whereas the com- 
mand to commit a sin would be. God, as the Holy One, cannot abolish 
the laws of morality, or command anything actually immoral, without 
contradicting Himself, or denying His own nature, 
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enjoined upon the prophet as simply facts of inward experience, 
which took place in his own spiritual intuition, we must not set 
them down as nothing more than parables which he related to 
the people, or as poetical fictions, since such assumptions as 
these are at variance with the words themselves, and reduce the 
statement, “ God said to Hosea,” to an unmeaning rhetorical 
phrase. The inward experience has quite as much reality and 
truth as the outward; whereas a parable or a poetical fiction 
has simply a certain truth, so far as the subjective imagination 
is concerned, but no reality. 

Ch. i. 1 contains the heading to the whole of the book of 
Hosea, the contents of which have already been discussed in the 
Introduction, and defended against the objections that have 
been raised, so that there is no tenable ground for refusing 
to admit its integrity and genuineness. The t’chillath dibber- 
Y*hovah with which ver. 2 introduces the prophecy, necessarily 
presupposes a heading announcing the period of the prophet’s 
ministry; and the “ twisted, un-Hebrew expression,” which 
Hitzig properly finds to be so objectionable in the translation, 
“in the days of Jeroboam, etc., was the commencement of 
Jehovah’s speaking,” etc., does not prove that the heading is 
spurious, but simply that Hitzig’s construction is false, i.e. that 
Uchillath dibber- Y*hovah is not in apposition to ver. 1, but the 
heading in ver. 1 contains an independent statement; whilst 
the notice as to time, with which ver. 2 opens, does not belong 
to the heading of the whole book, but simply to the prophecy 
which follows in ch. 1.-i1i. 


ISRAEL THE ADULTERESS, AND HER CHILDREN.—CHAP. I. 
DAG, Be 


For the purpose of depicting before the eyes of the sinful 
people the judgment to which Israel has exposed itself through 
its apostasy from the Lord, Hosea is to marry a prostitute, and 
beget children by her, whose names are so appointed by Jeho- 
vah as to point out the evil fruits of the departure from God. 
Ver. 2. “ At first, when Jehovah spake to Hosea, Jehovah said 
io him, Go, take thee a wife of whoredom, and children of whore- 
dom; for whoring the land whoreth away from Jehovah.” The 
marriage which the prophet is commanded to contract, is to 
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set forth the fact that the kingdom of Israel has fallen away 
from the Lord its God, and is sunken in idolatry. Hosea is to 
commence his prophetic labours by exhibiting this fact. nena 
‘ 9a7: literally, “at the commencement of ‘ Jehovah spake,’” 
2.¢. at the commencement of Jehovah’s speaking (dibber is not 
an infinitive, but a perfect, and é’chillath an accusative of time 
(Ges. § 118, 2); and through the constructive the following 
clause is subordinated to ¢’chillath as a substantive idea: see 
Ges. § 123, 3, Anm. 1; Ewald, § 332, ¢.), 737 with 3, not to 
speak to a person, or through any one (2 is not = 8), but 
to speak with (lit. in) a person, expressive of the. inwardness 
or urgency of the speaking (cf. Num. xii. 6, 8; Hab. ii. 1; 
Zech. i. 9, ete.). “Take to thyself:” 7e. marry (a wife). 
D321 NYS is stronger than 732i. A woman of whoredom, is a 
woman whose business or means of livelihood consists in pro- 
stitution. Along with the woman, Hosea is to take children of 
prostitution as well. The meaning of this is, of course, not 
that he is first of all to take the woman, and then beget chil- 
dren of prostitution by her, which would require that the two 
objects should be connected with 1? per zeugma, in the sense of 
“accipe uxorem et suscipe ex ea liberos” (Drus.), or “ sume tibi 
uxorem forn. et fac tibi filios forn.” (Vulg.). The children be- 
gotten by the prophet from a married harlot-wife, could not be 
called yaldé 2°ninim, since they were not illegitimate children, 
but legitimate children of the prophet himself; nor is the 
assumption, that the three children born by the woman, ac- 
cording to vers. 3, 6, 8, were born in adultery, and that the 
prophet was not their father, in harmony with ver. 3, “he took 
Gomer, and she conceived and bare him a son.” Nor can this 
mode of escaping from the difficulty, which is quite at variance 
with the text, be vindicated by an appeal to the connection 
between the figure and the fact. For though this connection 
“necessarily requires that both the children and the mother 
should stand in the same relation of estrangement from the 
lawful husband and father,” as Hengstenberg argues; it 
neither requires that we should assume that the mother had 
been a chaste virgin before her marriage to the prophet, nor 
that the children whom she bare to her husband were begotten 
in adultery, and merely palmed off upon the prophet as his 
own. The marriage which the prophet was to contract, was 
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simply intended to symbolize the relation already existing be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel, and not the way in which it had 
come into existence. The “ wife of whoredoms” does not re- 
present the nation of Israel in its virgin state at the conclusion 
of the covenant at Sinai, but the nation of the ten tribes in its 
relation to Jehovah at the time of the prophet himself, when 
the nation, considered as a whole, had become a wife of whore- 
dom, and in its several members resembled children of whore- 
dom. The reference to the children of whoredom, along with 
the wife of whoredom, indicates unquestionably @ priori, that 
the divine command did not contemplate an actual and out- 
ward marriage, but simply a symbolical representation of the 
relation in which the idolatrous Israelites were then standing to 
the Lord their God. The explanatory clause, “ for the land 
whoreth,” etc., clearly points to this. 783, “the land,” for the 
population ae the land (cf. ch. iv. 1). “ "1082 731, to whore 
from Jehovah, ¢.e. to fall away from Him (see at ch. iv. 12). 
Ver. 3. “ And he went and took Gomer, the daughter of 
Diblaim ; and she conceived, and bare him a son.” Gomer does 
indeed occur in Gen. x. 2, 3, as the name of a people; but we 
never meet with it as the name of either a man or a woman, 
and judging from the analogy of the names of her children, 
it is chosen with reference to the meaning of the word itself. 
Gomer signifies perfection, completion in a passive sense, and 
is not meant to indicate destruction or death (Chald. Marck), 
but the fact that the woman was thoroughly perfected in her 
whoredom, or that she had gone to the furthest length in prosti- 
tution. Diblaim, also, does not occur again as a proper name, 
except in the names of Moabitish places in Num. xxxiii. 46 
(Almon-diblathaim) and Jer. xlviii. 22 (Beth-diblathaim) ; it is 
formed from d*bhelah, like the form ’Ephraim, and in the sense 
of d’bhélim, fig-cakes. “ Daughter of fig-cakes,” equivalent to 
liking fig-cakes, in the same sense as “loving grape-cakes” in 
ch. iii. 1, viz. delictis dedita.' The symbolical interpretation of 
these names is not affected by the fact that they are not ex- 
plained, like those of the children in vers. 4 sqq., since this 


1 This is essentially the interpretation given by Jerome: ‘ Therefore is 
a wife taken out of Israel by Hosea, as the type of the Lord and Saviour, 
viz. one accomplished in fornication, and a perfect daughter of pleasure 
(filia voluptatis), which seems so sweet and pleasant to those who enjoy it.” 
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may be accounted for very simply from the circumstance, 
that the woman does not now receive the names for the first 
time, but that she had them at the time when the prophet 
married her. 

Ver. 4. “ And Jehovah said to him, Call his name Jezreel ; 
for yet a little, and I visit the blood of Jezrcel upon the house of 
Sehu, and put an end to the kingdom of the house of Israel.” 
The prophet is directed by God as to the names to be given to 
his children, because the children, as the fruit of the marriage, 
as well as the marriage itself, are instructive signs for the idola- 
trous Israel of the ten tribes. The first son is named Jezreel, 
after the fruitful plain of Jezreel on the north side of the 
Kishon (see at Josh. xvii. 16); not, however, with any refer- 
ence to the appellative meaning of the name, viz. “ God sows,” 
which is first of all alluded to in the announcement of salvation 
in ch. ii. 24, 25, but, as the explanation which follows clearly 
shows, on account of the historical importance which this plain 
possessed for Israel, and that not merely as the place where the 
last penal judgment of God was executed in the kingdom of 
Israel, as Hengstenberg supposes, but on account of the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, ze. because Israel had there contracted 
such blood-guiltiness as was now speedily to be avenged upon 
the house of Jehu. At the city of Jeercel, which stood in this 
plain, Ahab had previously filled up the measure of his sin by 
the ruthless murder of Naboth, and had thus brought upon 
himself that blood-guiltiness for which he had been threatened 
with the extermination of all his house (1 Kings xxi. 19 sqq.). 
Then, in order to avenge the blood of all His servants the 
prophets, which Ahab and Jezebel had shed, the Lord directed 
Hlisha to anoint Jehu king, with a commission to destroy the 
whole of Ahab’s house (2 Kings ix. 1 sqq.). Jehu obeyed this 
command. Not only did he slay the son of Ahab, viz. king 
Joram, and cause his body to be thrown upon the portion of 
land belonging to Naboth the Jezreelite, appealing at the same 
time to the word of the Lord (2 Kings ix. 21-26), but he also 
executed the divine judgment upon Jezebel, upon the seventy 
sons of Ahab, and upon all the rest of the house of Ahab (ch. 
ix. 30-x. 17), and received the following promise from Jehovah 
in consequence: “Because thou hast done well in executing 
that which is right in mine eyes, because thou hast done to the 
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house of Ahab according to all that was in mine heart, sons of 
thine of the fourth generation shall sit upon the throne of 
Israel” (ch. x. 30). It is evident from this that the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, which was to be avenged upon the house 
of Jehu, is not to be sought for in the fact that Jehu had there 
exterminated the house of Ahab; nor, as Hitzig supposes, in the 
fact that he had not contented himself with slaying Joram and 
Jezebel, but had also put Ahaziah of Judah and his brethren to 
death (2 Kings ix, 27, x. 14), and directed the massacre de- 
scribed in ch. x. 11. For an act which God praises, and for 
which He gives a promise to the performer, cannot be in itself 
an act of blood-guiltiness. And the slaughter of Ahaziah and 
his brethren by Jehu, though not expressly commanded, is not 
actually blamed in the historical account, because the royal 
family of Judah had been drawn into the ungodliness of the 
house of Ahab, through its connection by marriage with that 
dynasty; and Ahaziah and his brethren, as the sons of Athaliah, 
a daughter of Ahab, belonged both in descent and disposi- 
tion to the house of Ahab (2 Kings viii. 18, 26, 27), so that, 
according to divine appointment, they were to perish with it. 
Many expositors, therefore, understand by “the blood of Jez- 
reel,” simply the many acts of unrighteousness and cruelty 
which the descendants of Jehu had committed in Jezreel, or 
“the grievous sins of all kinds committed in the palace, the 
city, and the nation generally, which were to be expiated by 
blood, and demanded as it were the punishment of bloodshed” 
(Marck). But we have no warrant for generalizing the idea 
of d‘mé in this way; more especially as the assumption upon 
which the explanation is founded, viz. that Jezreel was the 
royal residence of the kings of the house of Jehu, not only 
cannot be sustained, but is at variance with 2 Kings xv. 8, 13, 
where Samaria is unquestionably described as the royal resi- 
dence in the times of Jeroboam 1. and his son Zechariah. 
The blood-guiltinesses (d’mz) at Jezreel can only be those which 
Jehu contracted at Jezreel, viz. the deeds of blood recorded in 
2 Kings ix. and x., by which Jehu opened the way for himself 
to the throne, since there are no others mentioned. The ap- 
parent discrepancy, however, that whereas the extermination of 
the royal family of Ahab by Jehu is commended by God in the 
second book of Kings, and Jehu is promised the possession of 
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the throne even to the fourth generation of his sons in 
consequence, in the passage before us the very same act is 
charged against him as an act of blood-guiltiness that has to 
be punished, may be solved very simply by distinguishing 
between the act in itself, and the motive by which Jehu was 
instigated. In itself, i.e. regarded as the fulfilment of the 
divine command, the extermination of the family of Ahab was 
an act by which Jehu could not render himself criminal. But 
even things desired or commanded by God may become crimes in 
the case of the performer of them, when he is not simply carry- 
ing out the Lord’s will as the servant of God, but suffers him- 
self to be actuated by evil and selfish motives, that is to say, 
when he abuses the divine command, and makes it the mere 
cloak for the lusts of his own eyil heart. That Jehu was 
actuated by such motives as this, is evident enough from the 
verdict of the historian in 2 Kings x. 29, 31, that Jehu did 
indeed exterminate Baal out of Israel, but that he did not 
depart from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, from 
the golden calves at Bethel and Dan, to walk in the law of 
Jehovah the God of Israel with all his heart. “ ‘The massacre, 
therefore,” as Calvin has very correctly affirmed, “ was a crime 
so far as Jehu was concerned, but with God it was righteous 
vengeance.” Even if Jehu did not make use of the divine 
command as a mere pretext for carrying out the plans of 
his own ambitious heart, the massacre itself became an act 
of blood-guiltiness that aaited for vengeance, from the fact 
that he did not take heed to walk in the law of God with all 
his heart, but continued the worship of the calves, that funda- 
mental sin of all the kings of the ten tribes. Tor this reason, 
the possession of the throne was only promised to him with a 
restriction to sons of the fourth generation. On the other 
hand, it is no argument against this, that “the act referred to 
cannot be regarded as the chief crime of Jehu and his house,” 
or that “the bloody act, to which the house of Jehu owed its 
elevation, never appears elsewhere as the cause of the cata- 
strophe which befell this house; but in the case of all the 
members of his family, the only sin to which prominence is 
given in the books of Kings, is that they did not depart from 
the sins of Jeroboam (2 Kings xiii. 2, 11, xiv. 24, xv. 9).” 
(Hengstenberg). For even though this sin in connection with 
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religion may be the only one mentioned in the books of Kings, 
according to the plan of the author of those books, and though 
this may really have been the principal act of sin; it was 
through that sin that the bloody deeds of Jehu became such 
a crime as cried to heaven for vengeance, like the sin of Ahab, 
and such an one also as Hosea could describe as the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, which the Lord would avenge upon the 
house of Jehu at Jezreel, since the object in this case was 
not to enumerate all the sins of Israel, and the fact that the 
apostasy of the ten tribes, which is condemned in the book of 
Kings as the sin of Jeroboam, is represented here under the 
image of whoredom, shows very clearly that the evil root alone 
is indicated, out of which all the sins sprang that rendered the 
kingdom ripe for destruction. Consequently, it is not merely 
the fall of the existing dynasty which is threatened here, but 
also the suppression of the kingdom of Israel. The “kingdom 
of the house of Israel” is obviously not the sovereignty of the 
house of Jehu in Israel, but the regal sovereignty in Israel. 
And to this the Lord mil put an ae bw, ¢.e. in a short time. 
The extermination of the house of Jehu Srred not long after 
the death of Jeroboam, when his son was murdered in connec- 
tion with Shallum’s conspiracy (2 Kings xv. 8 sqq.). And the 
strength of the kingdom was also paralyzed when the house of 
Jehu fell, although fifty years elapsed before its complete de- 
struction. For of the five kings who followed Zechariah, only 
one, viz. Menahem, died a natural death, and was succeeded by 
his son. The rest were all dethroned and murdered by con- 
spirators, so that the overthrow of the house of Jehu may very 
well be called “the beginning of the end, the commencement 
of the process of decauaposition (Genetcntcta compare the 
remarks on 2 Kings xv. 10 sqq.). 

Ver. 5. “ And it cometh to pass in that day, that I break in 
pteces the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel.’ The indication 
of time, “in that day,” refers not to the overthrow of the 
house of Jehu, but to the breaking up of the kingdom of Israel, 
by which it was followed. The bow of Israel, 2.c. its might (for 
the bow, as the principal weapon employed in war, is a synec- 
dochical epithet, used to denote the whole of the military force 
upon which the continued existence of the kingdom depended 
(Jer. xlix. 35), and is also a symbol of strength generally ; vid. 
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Gen. xlix. 24, 1 Sam. ii. 4), is to be broken to pieces in the 
valley of Jezreel. The paronomasia between Israel and Jezreel 
is here unmistakeable. And here again Jezreel is not intro- 
duced with any allusion to its appellative signification, 7.¢. so that 
the mention of the name itself is intended to indicate the dis- 
persion or breaking up of the nation, but simply with reference 
to its natural character, as the great plain in which, from time 
immemorial, even down to the most recent period, all the great 
battles have been fought for the possession of the land (cf. v. 
Raumer, Pal. pp. 40, 41). The nation which the Lord had 
appointed to be the instrument of His judgment is not men- 
tioned here. But the fulfilment shows that the Assyrians are 
intended, although the brief historical account given in the 
books of Kings does not notice the place in which the Assyrians 
gained the decisive victory over Israel; and the statement made 
by Jerome, to the effect that it was in the valley of Jezreel, is 
probably simply an inference drawn from this passage. 

With the name of the first child, Jezreel, the prophet had, 
as it were with a single stroke, set before the king and the 
kingdom generally the destruction that awaited them. In 
order, however, to give further keenness to this threat, and cut 
off every hope of deliverance, he now announces two other 
births. Ver. 6. “ And she conceived again, and bare a daughter. 
And He (Jehovah) said to him, Call her name Unfavoured ; for 
L will no more favour the house of Israel, that I should forgive 
them.” The second birth is a female one, not in order to sym- 
bolize a more degenerate race, or the greater need of help on 
the part of the nation, but to get a name answering to the idea, 
and to set forth, under the figure of sons and daughters, the 
totality of the nation, both men and women. Lo’ ruchdmah, 
lit. she is not favoured; for ruchdmah is hardly a participle 
with the » dropped, since x5 is never found in close connection 
with the participle (Ewald, § 520, ¢.), but rather the third pers. 
perf. fem. in the pausal form. The child receives this name to 
indicate that the Lord will not continue (*'Dis) to show com- 
passion towards the rebellious nation, as He hitherto has done, 
even under Jeroboam 1. (2 Kings xiii. 23.) For the purpose 
of strengthening O78 N>, the clause ‘1M x2 "Dis added. This 
can hardly be understeod in any other way than in the sense 
of > jy xiv, viz. to take away sin or guilt, i.e. to forgive it (cf. 
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Gen. xviii. 24, 26, etc.). The explanation, “I will take away 
from them, sc. everything” (Hengstenberg), has no tenable 
support in ch. v. 14, because there the object to be supplied is 
contained in the context, and here this is not the case. 

Ver. 7. “ And I will favour the house of Judah, and save 
them through Jehovah their God ; and I will not save them through 
bow, and sword, and war, through horses and through horsemen.” 
By a reference to the opposite lot awaiting Judah, all false 
trust in the mercy of God is taken away from the Israelites. 
From the fact that deliverance is promised to the kingdom of 
Judah through Jehovah its God, Israel is to learn that Jehovah 
is no longer its own God, but that He has dissolved His cove- 
nant with the idolatrous race. The expression, “ through 
Jehovah their God,” instead of the pronoun “ through me” 
(as, for example, in Gen. xix. 24), is introduced with special 
emphasis, to show that Jehovah only extends His almighty help 
to those who acknowledge and worship Him as their God. And 
what follows, viz. “I will not save them by bow,” etc., also 
serves to sharpen the punishment with which the Israelites are 
threatened ; for it not only implies that the Lord does not stand 
in need of weapons of war and military force, in order to help 
and save, but that these earthly resources, on which Israel 
relied (ch. x. 13), could afford no defence or deliverance from 
the enemies who would come upon it. IMilehdmah, “ war,” in 
connection with bow and sword, does not stand for weapons of 
war, but “ embraces everything belonging to war—the skill of 
the commanders, the bravery of heroes, the strength of the 
army itself, and so forth” (Hengstenberg). Horses and horse- 
men are specially mentioned, because they constituted the main 
strength of an army at that time. Lastly, whilst the threat 
against Israel, and the promise made to Judah, refer primarily, 
as ch. 1. 1-3 clearly show, to the time immediately approaching, 
when the judgment was to burst upon the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, that is to say, to that attack upon Israel and Judah on 


1 “ The antithesis is to be preserved here between false gods and Jehovah, 
who was the God of the house of Judah. For it is just as if the prophet 
had said: Ye do indeed put forward the name of God; but ye worship the 
devil, and not God. For ye have no part in Jehovah, 7.e. in that God who 
is the Creator of heaven and earth. For He dwells in His temple; He has 
bound up His faith with David,” ete.—CaLvin. 
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the part of the imperial power of Assyria, to which Israel suc- 
cumbed, whilst Judah was miraculously delivered (2 Kings 
xix. ; Isa. xxxvil.); it has also a meaning which applies to all 
times, namely, that whoever forsakes the living God, will fall 
into destruction, and cannot reckon upon the mercy of God in 
the time of need. 

Vers. 8, 9. “ And she weaned Unfavoured, and conceived, 
end bare a son. And He said, Call his name Not-my-people ; 
for ye are not my people,and I will not be yours.” If wean- 
ing is mentioned not merely for the sake of varying the ex- 
pression, but with a deliberate meaning, it certainly cannot 
indicate the continued patience of God with the rebellious 
nation, as Calvin supposes, but rather implies the uninter- 
rupted succession of the calamities set forth by the names of 
the children. As soon as the Lord ceases to compassionate the 
rebellious tribes, the state of rejection ensues, so that they are 
no longer “ my people,” and Jehovah belongs to them no more. 
Jn the last clause, the words pass with emphasis into the second 
person, or direct address, “ I will not be to you,” ze. will no 
more belong to you (cf. Ps. exvili.6; Ex. xix. 5; Ezek. xvi. 8). 
We need not supply Elohim here, and we may not weaken 
nod ms 8 into “no more help you, or come to your aid.” 
For the fulfilment, see 2 Kings xvi. 18. 

Vers. 10, 11 (Heb. Bib. ch. ii. 1-3). To the symbolical 
action, which depicts the judgment that falls blow after blow 
upon the ten tribes, issuing in the destruction of the kingdom, 
and the banishment of its inhabitants, there is now appended, 
quite abruptly, the saving announcement of the final restoration 
of those who turn to the Lord.' 

Ver. 10 (Heb. Bib. ch. ii. 1). “ And the number of the sons 


1 The division adopted in the Hebrew text, where these verges are 
separated from the preceding ones, and joined to the next verse, is opposed 
to the general arrangement of the prophetic proclamations, which always 
begin with reprovinge the sins, then describe the punishment or judgment, 
and close with the announcement of salvation. The division adopted by 
the LXX. and Vule., and followed by Luther (and Eng. ver.: Tr.), in 
which these two verses form part of the first chapter, and the new chapter 
is made to commence with ver. 3 (of the Hebrew), on account of its simi- 
larity to ver. 4, is still more unsuitable, since this severs the close connection 
between the subject-matter of ver. 2 and that of ver. 3 in the most un- 
natural way. 
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of Israel will be as the sand of the sea, which is not measured and 
not counted ; and tt will come to pass at the place where men say 
to them, Ye are not my people, tt will be said to them, Sons of the 
living God.” It might appear as though the promise made to 
the patriarchs, of the innumerable increase of Israel, were 
abolished by the rejection of the ten tribes of Israel predicted 
here. But this appearance, which might confirm the ungodly 
in their false security, is met by the proclamation of salvation, 
which we must connect by means of a “nevertheless” with the 
preceding announcement of punishment. The almost verbal 
agreement between this announcement of salvation and the 
patriarchal promises, more especially in Gen. xxil. 17 and xxxil. 
13, does indeed naturally suggest the idea, that by the “ sons 
of Israel,’ whose ean increase is here predicted, we 
are to understand all the descendants of Jacob or of Israel as a 
whole. But if we notice the second clause, according to which 
those who are called “ not-my-people” will then be called “sons 
of the living God ;” and still more, if we observe the distinction 
drawn between the sons of Israel and the sons of Judah in 
ver. 11, this idea is proved to be quite untenable, since the 
“ sons of Israel” can only be the ten tribes. We must assume, 
therefore, that the prophet had in his mind only one portion of 
the entire nation, namely, the one with which alone he was here 
concerned, and that he proclaims that, even with regard to this, 
the promise in question will one day be fulfilled. if what way, 
is stated in the second clause. At the plate where (Wis Dipra 
does not mean “instead of” or “in the place of,” as the Latin 
loco does; cf. Lev. iv. 24, 33; Jer. xxii. 12; Eak xxi. 35; Neh. 
iv. 14) men called them Lo-‘ammi, they shall be called sons of 
the living God. This place must be either Palestine, where 
their rejection was declared by means of this name, or the land 
of exile, where this name became an actual truth. The correct- 
ness of the latter view, which is the one given in the Chaldee, 
is proved by ver. 11, where their coming up out of the land of 
exile is spoken of, from which it is evident that the change is 
to take place in exile. Jehovah is called Hl chai, the living 
God, in opposition to the idols which idolatrous Israel had made 
for itself; and “sons of the living God” expresses the thought, 
that Israel would come again into the right relation to the true 
God, and reach the goal of its divine calling. For the whole 
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nation was called and elevated into the position of sons of 
Jehovah, through its reception into the covenant with the Lord 
(compare Deut. xiv. 1, xxxii. 19, with Ex. iv. 22). 

The restoration of Israel will be followed by its return to 
the Lord. Ver. 11. “ And the sons of Judah and the sons of 
Israel gather together, and appoint themselves one head, and come 
up out of the land; for great is the day of Jezreel.” The gather- 
ing together, i.e. the union of Judah and Israel, presupposes 
that Judah will find itself in the same situation as Israel; that 
is to say, that it will also be rejected by the Lord. The object 
of the union is to appoint themselves one head, and go up out 
of the land. The words of the two clauses recal to mind the 
departure of the twelve tribes of Israel out of Egypt. The 
expression, to appoint themselves a head, which resembles Num. 
xiv. 4, where the rebellious congregation is about to appoint 
itself a head to return to Egypt, points back to Moses; and the 
phrase, “ going up out of the land,” is borrowed from Ex. i. 10, 
which also serves to explain 87 with the definite article. The 
correctness of this view is placed beyond all doubt by ch. ii. 14, 
15, where the restoration of rejected Israel is compared to 
leading it through the desert to Canaan; and a parallel is 
drawn between it and the leading up out of Egypt in the olden 
time. It is true that the banishment of the sons of Israel out 
of Canaan is not predicted disertis verbis in what precedes ; 
but it followed as clearly as possible from the banishment into 
the land of their enemies, with which even Moses had threat- 
ened the people in the case of continued apostasy (Lev. xxvi. 
and Deut. xxviii.). Moses had, in fact, already described the 
banishment of rebellious Israel among the heathen in so many 
words, as carrying them back into Egypt (Deut. xxvii. 68), 
and had thereby intimated that Egypt was the type of the 
heathen world, in the midst of which Israel was to be scattered 
abroad. On the basis of these threatenings of the law, Hosea 
also threatens ungodly Ephraim with a return to Egypt in ch. 
viii. 13 and ch. ix. 8. And just as in these passages Egypt is 
a type of the heathen lands, into which Israel is to be driven 
away on account of its apostasy from the Lord; so, in the 
passage before us, Canaan, to which Israel is to be led up out 
of Egypt, is a type of the land of the Lord, and the guidance 
of them to Canaan a figurative representation of the reunion of 
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Israel with its God, and of its reinstatement in the full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of salvation, which are shadowed forth 
in the fruits and productions of Canaan. (For further remarks, 
see vers. 14, 15.) Another point to be noticed is the use of 
the word ’echdd, one (single) head, i.e. one prince or king. The 
division of the nation into two kingdoms is to cease; and the 
house of Israel is to turn again to Jehovah, and to its king 
David (ch. iii. 5). The reason assigned for this promise, in the 
words “for great is (will be) the day of Jezreel,” causes no 
little difficulty; and this cannot be removed by giving a dif- 
ferent meaning to the name Jezreel, on the ground of vers. 24, 
25, from that which it has in ch.i. 4,5. The day of Jezreel 
can only be the day on which the might of Israel was broken 
in the valley of Jezreel, and the kingdom of the house of Israel 
was brought to an end (ch. i. 4). This day is called great, i.e. 
important, glorious, because of its effects and consequences in 
relation to Israel. The destruction of the might of the ten 
tribes, the cessation of their kingdom, and their expulsion into 
exile, form the turning-point, through which the conversion of 
the rebellious to the Lord, and their reunion with Judah, are 
vendered possible. The appellative meaning of ONT, to which 
there was no allusion at all in ch. i. 4, 5, is still kept in the 
hackeround to a great extent even here, and only so far slightly 
hinted at, that in the results which follow to the nation, from 
the judgment poured out upon Israel in Jezreel, the valley of 
Jezreel becomes a place in which God sows seed for the reno- 
vation of Israel. 

To confirm the certainty of this most joyful turn of events, 
the promise closes with the summons in ch. ii. 1: “ Say ye to 
your brethren: My people; and to your sisters, Favoured.” The 
prophet “sees the favoured nation of the Lord (in spirit) before 
him, and calls upon its members to accost one another joyfully 
with the new name which had been given to them by God” 
(Hengstenberg). The promise attaches itself in form to the 
names of the children of the prophet. As their names of ill 
omen proclaimed the judgment of rejection, so is the salvation 
which awaits the nation in the future announced to it here by 
a simple alteration of the names into their opposite through the 
omission of the N?. 

So far as the fulfilment of this prophecy is concerned, the 
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fact that the patriarchal promise of the innumerable multipli- 
cation of Israel is to be realized through the pardon and 
restoration of Israel, as the nation of the living God, shows 
clearly enough that we are not to look for this in the return of 
the ten tribes from captivity to Palestine, their native land. 
Even apart from the fact, that the historical books of the Bible 
(Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther) simply mention the return of a 
portion of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, along with the 
priests and Levites, under Zerubbabel and Ezra, and that the 
numbers of the ten tribes, who may have attached themselves 
to the Judeeans on their return, or who returned to Galilee 
afterwards as years rolled by, formed but a very small fraction 
of the number that had been carried away (compare the re- 
marks on 2 Kings xvii. 24); the attachment of these few to 
Judah could not properly be called a union of the sons of 
Israel and of the sons of Judah, and still less was it a fulfilment 
of the words, “‘ They appoint themselves one head.” As the 
union of Israel with Judah is to be effected through their gather- 
ing together under one head, under Jehovah their God and 
under David their king, this fulfilment falls within the Messianic 
times, and hitherto has only been realized in very small begin- 
nings, which furnish a pledge of their complete fulfilment in the 
last times, when the hardening of Israel will cease, and all 
Israel be converted to Christ (Rom. xi. 25, 26). It is by no 
means difficult to bring the application, which is made of our 
prophecy in 1 Pet. ii. 10 and Rom. ix. 25, 26, into harmony 
with this. When Peter quotes the words of this prophecy in 
his first epistle, which nearly all modern commentators justly 
suppose to have been written to Gentile Christians, and when 
Paul quotes the very same words (ch. ii. 1, with ch. i. 10) as 
proofs of the calling of the Gentiles to be the children of God 
in Christ ; this is not merely an application to the Gentiles of 
what is affirmed of Israel, or simply the clothing of their 
thoughts in Old Testament words, as Huther and Wiesinger 
suppose, but an argument based upon the fundamental thought 
of this prophecy. Through its apostasy from God, Israel had 
become like the Gentiles, and had fallen from the covenant of 
grace with the Lord. Consequently, the re-adoption of the 
Israelites as children of God was a practical proof that God 
had also adopted the Gentile world as His children. “ Because 
VOL. I. D 
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God had promised to adopt the children of Israel again, 
He must adopt the Gentiles also. Otherwise this resolution 
would rest upon mere caprice, which cannot be thought of in 
God” (Hengstenberg). Moreover, although membership in 
the nation of the Old Testament covenant rested primarily 
upon lineal descent, it was by no means exclusively confined 
to this; but, from the very first, Gentiles also were received 
into the citizenship of Israel and the congregation of Jehovah 
through the rite of circumcision, and could even participate in 
the covenant mercies, namely, in the passover as a covenant 
meal (Ex. xii. 14). There was in this an indirect practical 
prophecy of the eventual reception of the whole of the Gentile 
world into the kingdom of God, when it should attain through 
Christ to faith in the living God. Even through their adoption 
into the congregation of Jehovah by means of circumcision, 
believing Gentiles were exalted into children of Abraham, and 
received a share in the promises made to the fathers. And 
accordingly the innumerable multiplication of the children of 
Israel, predicted in ver. 10, is not to be restricted to the actual 
multiplication of the descendants of the Israelites now banished 
into exile ; but the fulfilment of the promise must also include 
the incorporation of believing Gentiles into the congregation of 
the Lord (Isa. xliv. 5). This incorporation commenced with 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles by the apostles; 
it has continued through all the centuries in which the church 
has been spreading in the world; and it will receive its final 
accomplishment when the fulness of the Gentiles shall enter 
into the kingdom of God. And as the number of the children 
of Israel is thus continually increased, this multiplication will 
be complete when the descendants of the children of Israel, 
who are still hardened in their hearts, shall turn to Jesus Christ 
as their Messiah and Redeemer (Rom. xi. 25, 26). 


CHASTISEMENT OF IDOLATROUS ISRAEL, AND ITS CONVERSION 
AND FINAL RESTORATION.—CHAP. I. 2-23 (HEB. BIB. 
II. 4-25). 


What the prophet announced in ch. i. 2-11. 1, partly by a 
symbolical act, and partly also in a direct address, is carried 
out still further in the section before us. The close connection 
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between the contents of the two sections is formally indicated 
by the simple fact, that just as the first section closed with a 
summons to appropriate the predicted salvation, so the section 
before us commences with a call to conversion. As Riickert 
aptly says, “ The significant pair give place to the thing signi- 
fied; Israel itself appears as the adulterous woman.” The Lord 
Himself will set bounds to her adulterous conduct, i.e. to the 
idolatry of the Israelites. By withdrawing the blessings which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and which they fancy that they 
have received from their idols, He will lead the idolatrous 
nation to reflection and conversion, and pour the fulness of 
the blessings of His grace in the most copious measure upon 
those who have been humbled and improved by the punish- 
ment. The threatening and the announcement of punishment 
extend from ver. 2 to ver. 13; the proclamation of salvation 
commences with ver. 14, and reaches to the close of ver. 23. 
The threatening of punishment is divided into two strophes, 
viz. vers. 2-7 and vers. 8-13. In the first, the condemnation 
of their sinful conduct is the most prominent; in the second, 
the punishment is more fully developed. 

Ver. 2. “ Reason with your mother, reason! for she is not 
my wife, and I am not her husband: that she put away her 
whoredom from her countenance, and her adultery from between 
her breasts.’ Jehovah is the speaker, and the command to 
get rid of the whoredom is addressed to the Israelites, who 
are represented as the children of the adulterous wife. The 
distinction between mother and children forms part of the 
ficurative drapery of the thought; for, in fact, the mother 
had no existence apart from the children. The nation or 
kingdom, regarded as an ideal unity, is called the mother ; 
whereas the several members of the nation are the children of 
this mother. The summons addressed to the children to contend 
or reason with this mother, that she may give up her adultery, 
presupposes that, although the nation regarded as a whole was 
sunken in idolatry, the individual members of it were not all 
equally slaves to it, so as to have lost their susceptibility for 
the divine warning, or the possibility of conversion. Not only 
had the Lord reserved to Himself seven thousand in Elijah’s 
time who had not bowed their knees to Baal, but at all times 
there were many individuals in the midst of the corrupt mass, 
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who hearkened to the voice of the Lord and abhorred idolatry. 
The children had reason to plead, because the mother was no 
longer the wife of Jehovah, and Jehovah was no longer her 
husband, z.e. because she had dissolved her marriage with the 
Lord; and the inward, moral dissolution of the covenant of 
grace would be inevitably followed by the outward, actual dis- 
solution, viz. by the rejection of the nation. It was therefore 
the duty of the better-minded of the nation to ward off the 
coming destruction, and do all they could to bring the adul- 
terous wife to desist from her sins. The object of the pleading 
is introduced with 10m). The idolatry is described as whoredom 
and adultery. Whoredom becomes adultery when it is a wife 
who commits whoredom. Israel had entered into the covenant 
with Jehovah its God; and therefore its idolatry became a breach 
of the fidelity which it owed to its God, an act of apostasy from 
God, which was more culpable than the idolatry of the heathen. 
The whoredom is attributed to the face, the adultery to the 
breasts, because it is in these parts of the body that the want 
of chastity on the part of a woman is openly manifested, and 
in order to depict more plainly the boldness and shamelessness 
with which Israel practised idolatry. 

The summons to repent is enforced by a reference to the 
punishment. Ver. 3. “ Lest I strip her naked, and put her 
as in the day of her birth, and set her like the desert, and make 
her like a barren land, and let her die with thirst.’ Yn the first 
hemistich the threat of punishment corresponds to the figura- 
tive representation of the adulteress; in the second it proceeds 
from the figure to the fact. In the marriage referred to, the 
husband had redeemed the wife out of the deepest misery, to 
unite himself with her. Compare Ezek. xvi. 4 sqq., where the 
nation is represented as a naked child covered with filth, which 
the Lord took to Himself, covering its nakedness with beautiful 
clothes and costly ornaments, and entering into covenant with 
it. These gifts, with which the Lord also presented and 
adorned His wife during the marriage, He would now take 
away from the apostate wife, and put her once more into a 
state of nakedness. The day of the wife’s birth is the time of 
Israel’s oppression and bondage in Egypt, when it was given 
up in helplessness to its oppressors. The deliverance out of 
this bondage was the time of the divine courtship; and the 
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conclusion of the covenant with the nation that had been 
brought out of Egypt, the time of the marriage. The words, 
“‘T set (make) her like the desert,” are to be understood as refer- 
ring not to the land of Israel, which was to be laid waste, but 
to the nation itself, which was to become like the desert, 7.e. to 
be brought into a state in which’ it would be destitute of the 
food that is indispensable to the maintenance of life. The 
dry land is a land without water, in which men perish from 
thirst. There is hardly any need to say that these words do 
not refer to the sojourn of Israel in the Arabian desert; for 
there the Lord fed His people with manna from heaven, and 
gave them water to drink out of the rock. 

Ver. 4. “ And I will not have Lun upon her children, 
for they are children of whoredom.” ‘This verse is also near 
dent, so far as the meaning is concerned, upon the pen (lest) 
in ver. 3; but in form it Goasuntes an independent sentence. 
B'né 2°ninim (sons of whoredoms) refers back to yaldé 2*nunim 
in ch. i. 2. The children are the members of the nation, and 
are called “sons of whoredom,” not merely on account of their 
origin as begotten in whoredom, but also because they inherit 
the nature and conduct of their mother. The fact that the 
children are specially mentioned after and along with the 
mother, when in reality mother and children are one, serves to 
give greater keenness to the threat, and guards against that 
carnal security, in which individuals imagine that, inasmuch as 
they are free from the sin and guilt of the nation as a whole, 
they will also be exempted from the threatened punishment. 

Ver. 5. “ For their mother hath committed whoredom; she 
that bare them hath practised shame: for she said, I will go after 
my lovers, who give (me) my bread and my water, my wool and 
my flax, my oil and my drink.” By ki (for) and the suffixes 
attached to ’immdm (their mother) and hordthdm (that bare 
them), the first clauses are indeed introduced as though simply 
explanatory and confirmatory of the last clause of ver. 4; but 
if wé look at the train of thought generally, it is obvious that 
ver. 5 is not merely intended to explain the expression sons of 
whoredom, but to explain and vindicate the main thought, viz. 
that the children of whoredom, 4.e. the idolatrous Israelites, will 
find no mercy. Now, as the mother and children are identical, 
if we trace back the figurative drapery to its actual basis, the 
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punishment with which the children are threatened applies to 
the mother also; and the description of the mother’s whoredom 
serves also to explain the reason for the punishment with which 
the mother is threatened in ver. 3. And this also accounts for 
the fact that, in the threat which follows in ver. 6, “I hedge 
up thy way,” the mother herself is again directly addressed. 
The hiphil habhish, which is traceable to ydbhésh, so far as the 
form is concerned, but derives its meaning from wya, is not used 
here in its ordinary sense of being put to shame, but in the 
transitive sense of practising shame, analogous to the transitive 
meaning “to shame,” which we find in 2 Sam. xix. 5. To 
explain this thought, the coquetting with idols is more minutely 
described in the second hemistich. The delusive idea expressed 
by the wife (7728, in the perfect, indicates speaking or think- 
ing which sfretches from the past into the present), viz. that 
the idols give her food (bread and water), clothing (wool and 
flax), and the delicacies of life (oil and drink, 7.e. wine and 
must and strong drink), that is to say, “everything that con- 
duces to luxury and superfluity,” which we also find expressed 
in Jer. xliv. 17, 18, arose from the sight of the heathen nations 
round about, who were rich and mighty, and attributed this to 
their gods. It is impossible, however, that such a thought can 
ever occur, except in cases where the heart is already estranged 
from the living God. For so long as a man continues in un- 
disturbed vital fellowship with God, “he sees with the eye of 
faith the hand in the clouds, from which he receives all, by 
which he is guided, and on which everything, even that which 
has apparently the most independence and strength, entirely 
depends” (Hengstenberg). 

Ver. 6. “ Therefore (because the woman says this), behold, 
thus will I hedge up thy way with thorns, and wall up a wall, 
and she shall not jind her paths.” The hedging up of the way, 
strengthened by the similar figure of the building of a wall to 
cut off *the way, denotes her transportation into a situation in 
which she could no longer continue her adultery with the idols. 
The reference is to distress and tribulation (compare ch. v. 15 
with Deut. iv. 30, Job ili. 23, xix. 8, Lam. iii. 7), especially 
the distress and anguish of exile, in which, although Israel was 
in the midst of idolatrous nations, and therefore had even more 
outward opportunity to practise idolatry, it learned the worth- 
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lessness of all trust in idols, and their utter inability to help, 
and was thus impelled to reflect and turn to the Lord, who 
smites and heals (ch. vi. 1). 

This thought is carried out still further in ver. 7: “ And 
she will pursue her lovers, and not overtake them; and seek 
them, and not find them: and will say, I will go and return to 
my first husband, for it was better with me then than now.” 
Distress at first increases their zeal in idolatry, but it soon 
brings them to see that the idols afford no help. The failure 
to reach or find the lovers, who are sought with zeal (riddeph, 
ptel in an intensive sense, to pursue eagerly), denotes the failure 
to secure what is sought from them, viz. the anticipated deli- 
verance from the calamity, which the living God has sent as a 
punishment. ‘This sad experience awakens the desire to return 
to the faithful covenant God, and the acknowledgment that 
prosperity and all good things are to be found in vital fellow- 
ship with Him. 

The thought that God will fill the idolatrous nation with 
disgust at its coquetry with strange gods, by taking away all its 
possessions, and thus putting to shame its delusive fancy that the 
possessions which it enjoyed really came from the idols, is still 
further expanded in the second strophe, commencing with the 
eighth verse. Ver. 8. “And she knows not that I have given 
her the corn, and the must, and the oil, and have multiplied silver 
to her, and gold, which they have used for Baal.” Corn, must, 
and oil are specified with the definite article as being the fruits 
of the land, which Israel received from year to year. These 
possessions were the foundation of the nation’s wealth, through 
which gold and silver were multiplied. Ignorance of the fact 
that Jehovah was the giver of these blessings, was a sin. That 
Jehovah had given the land to His people, was impressed upon 
the minds of the people for all time, together with the recol- 
lection of the mighty acts of the Lord, by the manner in which 
Tsrael had been put in possession of Canaan ; and not only had 
Moses again and again reminded the Israelites most solemnly 
that it was He who gave rain to the land, and multiplied and 
blessed its fruitfulness and its fruits (compare, for example, 
Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, 15), but this was also perpetually called to 
their remembrance by the law concerning the offering of the 
first-fruits at the feasts. The words ‘dsw labba‘al are to be 
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taken as a relative clause without ’asher, though not in the 
sense of “which they have made into Baal,” 2.e. out of which 
they have made Baal-images (Chald., Rabb., Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others); for even though ? nvy occurs in this sense in 
Isa. xliv. 17, the article, which is wanting in Isaiah, and also in 
Gen. xii. 2 and Ex. xxxii. 10, precludes such an explanation 
here, apart from the fact that habba‘al cannot stand by itself 
for a statue of Baal. Here ? nvy has rather the general mean- 
ing “apply to anything,” just as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 7, where it 
occurs in a perfectly similar train of thought. This use of the 
word may be obtained from the meaning “ to prepare for any- 
thing,” whereas the meaning “to offer,” which Gesenius adopts 
(“which they have offered to Baal”), is untenable, since WY 
simply denotes the preparation of the sacrifice for the altar, 
which is out of the question in the case of silver and gold. 
They had applied their gold and silver to Baal, however, not 
merely by using them for the preparation of idols, but by 
employing them in the maintenance and extension of the wor- 
ship of Baal, or even by regarding them as gifts of Baal, and 
thus confirming themselves in the zealous worship of that god. 
By habba‘al we are not simply to understand the Canaanitish or 
Pheenician Baal in the stricter sense of the word, whose worship 
Jehu had exterminated from Israel, though not entirely, as is 
evident from the allusion to an Asherah in Samaria in the reign 
of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 6); but Baal is a general expression 
for all idols, including the golden calves, which are called other 
gods in 1 Kings xiv. 9, and compared to actual idols. 

Ver. 9. “ Therefore will I take back my corn at tts time, and 
my must at tts season, and tear away my wool and my flax for 
the covering of her nakedness.” Because Israel had not regarded 
the blessings it received as gifts of its God, and used them for 
His glory, the Lord would take them away from it. ala Ws 
are to be connected, so that WN has the force of an adverb, 
not however in the sense of simple repetition, as it usually 
does, but with the idea of return, as in Jer. xii. 15, viz. to take 
again == to take back. “My corn,” etc., is the corn, the must, 
which I have given. “At its time,” 2.e. at the time when men ex- 
pect corn, new wine, etc., viz. at the time of harvest, when men 
feel quite sure of receiving or possessing it. If God suddenly 
takes away the gifts then, not only is the loss more painfully 
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felt, but regarded as a punishment far more than when 
they have been prepared beforehand for a bad harvest by the 
failure of the crop. Through the manner in which God takes 
the fruits of the land away from the people, He designs to show 
them that He, and not Baal, is the giver and the taker also. 
The words “to cover her nakedness” are not dependent upon 
rpsT, but belong to *AWDi 28, and are simply a more concise 
mode of saying, “Such serve, or are meant, to cover her naked- 
ness.” They serve to sharpen the threat, by intimating that if 
God withdraw His gifts, the nation will be left in utter penury 
and ignominious nakedness (‘ervdéh, pudendum). 

Ver. 10. “And now will I uncover her shame before her lovers, 
and no one shall tear her out of my hand.” The da. rey. 7223, 
lit. a withered state, from bay, to be withered or faded, probably 
denotes, as Hengstenberg says, corpus mulia stupra passum, and 
is rendered freely in the LXX. by dxaGapcia. “ Before the 
eyes of the lovers,” i.e. not so that they shall be obliged to look 
at it, without being able to avoid it, but so that the woman 
shall become even to them an object of abhorrence, from which 
they will turn away (comp. Nahum ii. 5; Jer. xiii. 26). In 
this concrete form the general truth is expressed, that “ who- 
ever forsakes God for the world, will be put to shame by God 
before the world itself; and that all the more, the nearer it 
stood to Him before” (Hengstenberg). By the addition of the 
words “no one,” etc., all hope is cut off that the threatened 
punishment can be averted (cf. ch. v. 14). 

This punishment is more minutely defined in vers. 11-13, 
in which the figurative drapery is thrown into the background 
by the actual fact. Ver. 11. “ And I make all her joy keep 
holiday (i.e. cease), her feast, and her new moon, and her sabbath, 
and all her festive time.” The feast days and festive times were 
days of joy, in which Israel was to rejoice before the Lord its 
God. To bring into prominence this character of the feasts, 
mbivn~D, “all her joy,” is placed first, and the different fes- 
tivals are mentioned afterwards. Chdg stands for the three 
principal festivals of the year, the Passover, Pentecost, and the 
feast of Tabernacles, which had the character of chdg, 1.e. of 
feasts of joy par excellence, as being days of commemoration of 
the great acts of mercy which the Lord performed on behalf 
of His people. Then came the day of the new moon every 
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month, and the Sabbath every week. Tfinally, these feasts are 
all summed up in Min} ; for 7yitd, DWH is the general ex- 
pression for all festive seasons and festive days (Lev. xxiii. 2, 4). 
As a parallel, so far as the facts are concerned, comp. Amos 
vill. 10, Jer. vii. 84, and Lam. i. 4, v. 15. 

The Lord will put an end to the festive rejoicing, by taking 
away the fruits of the land, which rejoice man’s heart. Ver. 
12. “And I lay waste her vine and her fig-tree, of which she 
said, They are lovers’ wages to me, which my lovers gave mé; and 
I make them a forest, and the beasts of the field devour them.” 
Vine and fig-tree, the choicest productions of the land of 
Canaan, are mentioned as the representatives of the rich means 
of sustenance with which the Lord had blessed His people (cf. 
1 Kings v. 5; Joel ii. 22, etc.). The devastation of both of 
these denotes the withdrawal of the possessions and enjoyments 
of life (cf. Jer. v.17; Joel i. 7, 12), because Israel regarded 
them as a present from its idols. 1208, softened down from }3n8 
(ch. ix. 1), like MW, in Job xli. 18, from (WY (1 Kings xxii. 
34; cf. Ewald, § 163, h), signifies the wages of prostitution 
(Deut. xxiii. 19). The derivation is disputed and uncertain, 
since the verb 734 cannot be shown to have been used either 
in Hebrew or the other Semitic dialects in the sense of dedit, 
dona porrevit (Ges.), and the word cannot be traced to 2A, to 
extend ; whilst, on the other hand, the verb 439, 73n7 (ch. viii. 
9, 10) is most probably a denominative of 7298. Consequently, 
Hengstenberg supposes it to be a bad word formed out of the 
question put by the prostitute, mn ny, and the answer given 
by the man, "Ip As (Gen. xxxviil. 16, 18), and used in the 
language of the brothel in connection with an evil deed. The 
vineyards and fig-orchards, so carefully hedged about and culti- 
vated, are to be turned into a forest, i.e. to be deprived of their 
hedges and cultivation, so that the wild beasts may be able to 
devour them. The suffixes attached to DNDY and DNPss refer 
to MINM 424 (the vine and fig-tree), and not merely to the fruit. 
Comp. Isa. vii. 23 sqq.’and Mice. iii. 12, where a similar figure 
is used to denote the complete devastation of the land. 

In this way will the Lord take away from the people their 
festivals of joy. Ver. 18. “ And I visit upon her the days of 
the Baals, to which she burned incense, and adorned herself with 
her ring and her jewels, and went after her lovers; and she hath 
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forgotten me, is the word of Jehovah.” The days of the Baals 
are the sacred days and festive seasons mentioned in ver. 13, 
which Israel ought to have sanctified and kept to the Lord its 
God, but which it celebrated in honour of the Baals, through 
its fall into idolatry. There is no ground for thinking of special 
feast-days dedicated to Baal, in addition to the feasts of Jehovah 
prescribed by the law. Just as Israel had changed Jehovah 
into Baal, so had it also turned the feast-days of Jehovah into 
festive days of the Baals, and on those days had burned incense, 
1.e. offered sacrifice to the Baals (cf. ch. iv. 13; 2 Kings xvii. 
11). In ver. 8 we find only byan mentioned, but here proya in 
the plural, because Baal was worshipped under different modifi- 
cations, from which b’dlim came to be used in the general 
sense of the various idols of the Canaanites (cf. Judg. ii. 11; 
1 Kings xviii. 18, etc.). In the second hemistich this spiritual 
coquetry with the idols is depicted under the figure of the out- 
ward coquetry of a woman, who resorts to all kinds of outward 
ornaments in order to excite the admiration of her lovers (as in 
Jer. iv. 30 and Ezek. xxiii. 40 sqq.). There is no ground for 
thinking of the wearing of nose-rings and ornaments in honour 
of the idols. The antithesis to this adorning of themselves is 
“forgetting Jehovah,” in which the sin is brought out in its 
true shape. On m7* ON, see Delitzsch on Isa. i. 24. 

In ver. 14 the promise is introduced quite as abruptly as in 
ver. 1, that the Lord will lead back the rebellions nation step 
by step to conversion and reunion with Himself, the righteous 
God. In two strophes we have first the promise of their con- 
version (vers. 14-17), and secondly, the assurance of the renewal 
of the covenant mercies (vers. 18-23). Vers. 14, 15. “ There- 
fore, behold, I allure her, and lead her into the desert, and speak: 
to her heart. And I give her her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Achor (of tribulation) for the door of hope; and she 
answers thither, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day 
when she came up out of the land of Egypt.” 122, therefore (not 
utique, profecto, but, nevertheless, which lakhén never means), 
is co-ordinate with the ladkhén in vers. 6 and 9, and is con- 
nected primarily with the last clause of ver. 13. “ Because 
the wife has forgotten God, He calls Himself to her remem- 
brance again, first of all by punishment (vers. 6 and 9); then, 
when this has answered its purpose, and after she has said, I 
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will go and return (ver. 7), by the manifestations of His love” 
(Hengstenberg). That the first clause of ver. 14 does not refer 
to the flight of the people out of Canaan into the desert, for 
the purpose of escaping from their foes, as Hitzig supposes, is 
sufficiently obvious to need no special proof. The alluring of 
the nation into the desert to lead it thence to Canaan, pre- 
supposes that rejection from the inheritance given to it by 
the Lord (viz. Canaan), which Israel had brought upon itself 
through its apostasy. This rejection is represented as an ex- 
pulsion from Canaan to Egypt, the land of bondage, out of 
which Jehovah had redeemed it in the olden time. 5, in the 
piel to persuade, to decoy by words; here sensu bono, to allure 
by friendly words.. The desert into which the Lord will lead 
His people cannot be any other than the desert of Arabia, 
through which the road from Egypt to Canaan passes. Leading 
into this desert is not a punishment, but a redemption out of 
bondage. The people are not to remain in the desert, but to 
be enticed and led through it to Canaan, the land of vineyards. 
The description is typical throughout. What took place in the 
olden time is to be repeated, in all that is essential, in the time 
to come. Egypt, the Arabian desert, and Canaan are types. 
EKeypt is a type of the land of captivity, in which Israel had 
been oppressed in its fathers by the heathen power of the world. 
The Arabian desert, as the intervening stage between Hoypt 
and Canaan, is introduced here, in accordance with the import- 
ance which attached to the march of Israel through this desert 
under the guidance of Moses, as a period or state of probation 
and trial, as described in Deut. viii. 2-6, in which the Lord 
humbled His people, training it on the one hand by want and 
privation to the knowledge of its need of help, and on the other 
hand by miraculous deliverance in the time of need (e.g. the 
manna, the stream of water, and the preservation of their 
clothing) to trust to His omnipotence, that He might awaken 
within it a heartfelt love to the fulfilment of His command- 
ments and a faithful attachment to Himself. Canaan, the 
land promised to the fathers as an everlasting possession, with 
its costly productions, is a type of the inheritance bestowed by 
the Lord upon His church, and of blessedness in the enjoy- 
ment of the gifts of the Lord which refresh both body and 
soul. 29 Sy a, to speak to the heart, as applied to loving, 
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comforting words (Gen. xxxiv. 3, 1. 21, etc.), is not to be 
restricted to the comforting addresses of the prophets, but 
denotes a comforting by action, by manifestations of love, by 
which her grief is mitigated, and the broken heart is healed. 
The same love is shown in the renewed gifts of the possessions 
of which the unfaithful nation had been deprived. In this 
way we obtain a close link of connection for ver. 15. By 
nyo... mn, “IT give from thence,” ze. from the desert 
onwards, the thought is expressed, that on entering the pro- 
mised land Israel would be put into immediate possession and 
enjoyment of its rich blessings. Manger has correctly ex- 
plained DW as meaning “as soon as it shall have left this 
desert,” or better still, “as soon as it shall have reached the 
border.” “Its vineyards” are the vineyards which it formerly 
possessed, and which rightfully belonged to the faithful wife, 
though they had been withdrawn from the unfaithful (ver. 12). 
The valley of Achor, which was situated to the north of Gilgal 
and Jericho (see at Josh. vii. 26), is mentioned by the prophet, 
not because of its situation on the border of Palestine, nor on 
account of its fruitfulness, of which nothing is known, but with 
an evident allusion to the occurrence described in Josh. vii., 
from which it obtained its name of ‘Akhdr, Troubling. This is 
obvious from the declaration that this valley shall become a _ 
door of hope. Through the sin of Achan, who took some of 
the spoil of Jericho which had been devoted by the ban to the 
Lord, Israel had fallen under the ban, so that the Lord with- 
drew His help, and the army that marched against Ai was 
defeated. But in answer to the prayer of Joshua and the 
elders, God showed to Joshua not only the cause of the 
calamity which had befallen the whole nation, but the means 
of escaping from the ban and recovering the lost favour of 
God. Through the name Achor this valley became a memo- 
rial, how the Lord restores His favour to the church after the 
expiation of the guilt by the punishment of the transgressor. 
And this divine mode of procedure will be repeated in all its 
essential characteristics. The Lord will make the valley of 
troubling a door of hope, z.e. He will so expiate the sins of His 
church, and cover them with His grace, that the covenant of 
fellowship with Him will no more be rent asunder by them; 
or He will so display His grace to the sinners, that compassion 
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will manifest itself even in wrath, and through judgment and 
mercy the pardoned sinners will be more and more firmly 
and inwardly united to Him. And the church will respond to 
this movement on the part of the love of God, which reveals 
itself in justice and mercy. It will answer to the place, whence 
the Lord comes to meet it with the fulness of His saving 
blessings. ™2Y does not mean “to sing,” but “to answer;” 
and M3, pointing back to DU, must not be regarded as equi- 
valent to B¥%. As the comforting address of the Lord is a 
sermo realis, so the answer of the church is a practical response 
of grateful acknowledgment and acceptance of the manifesta- 
tions of divine love, just as was the case in the days of the 
nation’s youth, 7.c. in the time when it was led up from Egypt 
to Canaan. Israel then answered the Lord, after its redemp- 
tion from Egypt, by the song of praise and thanksgiving at 
the Red Sea (Ex. xv.), and by its willingness to conclude the 
covenant with the Lord at Sinai, and to keep His command- 
ments (Ix. xxiv.). 

Ver. 16. “ And it comes to pass in that day, is the saying of 
Jchovah, thou wilt call, My husband; and thou wilt no more call 
io me, My Baal.” The church will then enter once more into 
the right relation to its God. This thought is expressed thus, 
that the wife will no more call her husband Baal, but husband. 
Ba‘al is not to be taken as an appellative in the sense of master, 
as distinguished from ’7sh,-man, 7.e. husband, for ba‘al does not 
mean master or lord, but owner, possessor; and whenever it is 
applied to a husband in an appellative sense, it is used quite 
promiscuously with “ish (e.g. 2 Sam. xi. 26, Gen. xx. 3). More- 
over, the context in this instance, especially the B“dlim in ver. 
19, decidedly requires that Baal should be taken as a proper 
name. Calling or naming is a designation of the nature or the 
true relation of a person or thing. The church calls God her 
husband, when she stands in the right relation to Him; when 
she acknowledges, reveres, and loves Him, as He has revealed 
Himself, z.e. as the only true God. On the other hand, she 
calls Him Baal, when she places the true God on the level of 
the Baals, either by worshipping other gods along with Jehovah, 
or by obliterating the essential distinction between Jehovah and 
the Baals, confounding together the worship of God and idola- 
trous worship, the Jehovah-religion and heathenism. 
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Ver. 17. “ And I put away the names of the Baals out of her 
mouth, and they are no more remembered by their name.” As 
soon as the nation ceases to call Jehovah Baal, the custom of 
taking the names of the Baals into its mouth ceases of itself. 
And when this also is mentioned here as the work of God, the 
thought is thereby expressed, that the abolition of polytheism 
and mixed religion is a work of that divine grace which renews 
the heart, and fills with such abhorrence of the coarser or more 
refined forms of idolatry, that men no longer dare to take the 
names of the idols into their lips. This divine promise rests 
upon the command in Ex. xxiii. 13, “Ye shall make no mention 
of the names of other gods,” and is repeated almost word for 
word in Zech. xii. 2. 

With the complete abolition of idolatry and false religion, 
the church of the Lord will attain to the enjoyment of undis- 
turbed peace. Ver. 18. “ And I make a covenant for them in 
that day with the beasts of the field, and the fowls of heaven, and 
the moving creatures of the earth: and I break in pieces bow, 
and sword, and battle out of the land, and cause them to dwell 
securely.” God makes a covenant with the beasts, when He 
imposes the obligation upon them to hurt men no more. “ For 
them:” lahem is a dat. comm., for the good of the favoured ones. 
The three classes of beasts that are dangerous to men, are men- 
tioned here, as in Gen. ix. 2. “ Beasts of the field,” as distin- 
cuished from the same domestic animals (b%hémdh), are beasts 
that live in freedom in the fields, either wild beasts, or game 
that devours or injures the fruits of the field. By the “ fowls 
of heaven,” we are to understand chiefly the birds of prey. 
Renes does not mean reptiles, but that which is active, the 
smaller animals of the land which move about with velocity. 
The breaking in pieces of the weapons of war and of battle out 
of the land, is a pregnant expression for the extinction not only 
of the instruments of war, but also of war itself, and their 
extermination from the land. J“ilchdmah, war, is connected 
with shabhar per zeugma. ‘This promise rests upon Lev. 
xxvi. 8 sqq., and is still further expanded in Ezek. xxxiv. 25 
sqq. (Compare the parallels in Isa. i. 4, x1, xxxv. 9, and 
Zech. ix. 10.) 

Ver. 19. “ And I betroth thee to myself for ever; and L 
betroth thee to myself in righteousness, and judgment, and tn 
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grace and pity. Ver. 20. And I betroth thee to myself in fatth- 
fulness ; and thou acknowledgest Jehovah.” §? Wis, to betroth 
to one’s self, to woo, is only applied to the wooing f a, maiden, 
not to the restoration of a wife who has been divorced, and is 
generally distinguished from the taking of a wife (Deut. xx. 7). 
7AWIS therefore points, as Calvin observes, to an entirely new 
marriage. “It was indeed great grace for the unfaithful wife 
to be taken back again. She might in justice have been put 
away for ever. The only valid ground for divorce was there, 
since she had lived for years in adultery. But the grace of God 
goes further still. The past is not only forgiven, but it is also 
forgotten ” (Hengstenberg). The Lord will now make a new 
covenant of marriage with His church, such as is made with a 
spotless virgin. This new and altogether unexpected grace He 
now directly announces to her: “I hetrath thee to foe 3” and 
repeats this promise three times in ever fresh terms, expres- 
sive of the indissoluble character of the new relation. This is 
involved in noivd, “for ever,” whereas the former covenant had 
been broken nd Aenea by the wife’s own guilt. In the 
clauses which follow, we have a description of the attributes 
which God would thereby unfold in order to render the cove- 
nant indissoluble. These are, (1) righteousness and judgment; 
(2) grace and compassion; (3) faithfulness. Tsedeg—=ts*ddgah 
and mishpdt are frequently connected. Tsedeq, “ being right,” 
denotes subjective righteousness as an attribute of God or 
man; and mishpdat, objective right, whether in its judicial exe- 
cution as judgment, or in its existence in actual fact. God 
betroths His church to Himself in righteousness and judgment, 
not by doing her justice, and faithfully fulfilling the obligations 
which He undertook at the conclusion of the covenant (Heng- 
stenberg), but by purifying her, through the medium of just 
judgment, from all the Phones and eee that adhere 
to her still (Isa. i. 27), that He may wipe out everything that 
can injure the covenant on the part of the church But with 
the existing sinfulness of human nature, justice and judgment 
will not suffice to secure the lasting continuance of the cove- 
nant; and therefore God also promises to show mercy and 
compassion. But as even the love and compassion of God have 
their limits, the Lord still further adds, “in faithfulness or con- 
stancy,” and thereby gives the promise that He will no more 
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withdraw His mercy from her. 2283 is also to be understood 
of the faithfulness of God, as in Ps. Ixxxix. 25, not of that of 
man (Hengstenberg). This is required by the parallelism of 
the sentences. In the faithfulness of God the church has a 
certain pledge, that the covenant founded upon righteousness 
and judgment, mercy and compassion, will stand for ever. 
The consequence of this union is, that the church knows 
Jehovah. This knowledge is “real.” “He who knows God 
in this way, cannot fail to love Him, and be faithful to Him” 
(Hengstenberg) ; for out of this covenant there flows uncon- 
querable salvation. 

Vers, 21, 22. “ And té comes to pass in that day, I will hear, 
is the word of Jehovah; I will hear heaven, and it hears the 
earth. And the earth will hear the corn, and the new wine, and the 
oil; and te will hear Tezreel ae ey: ey Gea will hear ut 
is to te taken absalatele ; compare the ok in Isa. viii, os 
and cause all the blessings of heaven and earth to flow down to 
Ilis favoured people. By a prosopopeia, the prophet represents 
the heaven as praying to God, to allow it to give to the earth 
that which is requisite to ensure its fertility ; whereupon the 
heaven fulfils the desires of the earth, and the earth yields its 
produce to the nation.’ In this way the thought is embodied, 
that all things in heaven and on earth depend on God; “so that 
without His bidding not a drop of rain falls from heaven, and 
the earth produces no germ, and consequently all nature would 
at length be barren, unless He gave it fertility by His blessing” 
(Calvin). The promise rests upon Deut. xxviil. 12, and forms 
the antithesis to the threat in Ley. xxvi. 19 and Deut. xxviii. 
23, 24, that God will make the heavens as brass, and the earth 
as iron, to those who despise His name. In the last clause the 
prophecy returns to its starting-point with the words, “ Hear 
Jezreel.” The blessing which flows down from heaven to earth 
flows to Jezreel, the nation which “ God sows.” The name 
Jezreel, which symbolizes the judgment about to burst upon 
the kingdom of Israel, according to the historical signification 
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they are sustained and moved by the eternal key-note of the creative and 
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of the name in ch. i. 4, 11, is used here in the primary sense 
of the word, to denote the nation as pardoned and reunited to 
its God. 

This is evident from the explanation given in ver. 23: “ And 
I sow her for myself in the land, and favour Unfavoured, and say 
to Not-my-people, Thou art my people; and it says to me, My 
God.” YM does not mean “'to strew,” or scatter (not even in 
Zech. x. 9; cf. Koehler on the passage), but simply “ to sow.” 
The feminine suffix to ny refers, ad sensum, to the wife 
whom God has betrothed to Himself for ever, 7.c. to the favoured 
church of Israel, which is now to become a true Jezreel, as a 
rich sowing on the part of God. With this turn in the guid- 
ance of Israel, the ominous names of the other children of the 
prophet’s marriage will also be changed into their opposite, to 
show that mercy and the restoration of vital fellowship with the 
Lord will now take the place of judgment, and of the rejection 
of the idolatrous nation. With regard to the fulfilment of the 
promise, the remarks made upon this point at ch. i. 11 and ii. 1 
(pp. 49, 50), are applicable here, since this section is simply a 
further expansion of the preceding one. 


THE ADULTERESS AND HER FRESH MARRIAGE.—CHAP. III. 


“The significant pair are introduced again, but with a fresh 
application.” In a second symbolical marriage, the prophet 
sets forth the faithful, but for that very reason chastising and 
reforming, love of the Lord to rebellious and adulterous Israel. 
By the command of God he takes a wife, who lives in continued 
adultery, notwithstanding his faithful love, and places her in a 
position in which she is obliged to renounce her lovers, that he 
may thus lead her to return. Vers. 1-3 contain the symbolical 
action ; vers. 4, 5 the explanation, with an announcement of 
the reformation which this proceeding is intended to effect. 

Ver. 1. “And Jehovah said to me, Go again, and love a 
woman beloved of her companion, and committing adultery, as 
Jehovah loveth the children of fsrael, and they turn to other gods, 
and love raisin-cakes.” 'The purely symbolical character of this 
divine command is evident from the nature of the command 
itself, but more especially from the peculiar epithet applied to 
the wife. ‘iy is not to be connected with 128%, in opposition to 
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the accents, but belongs to 7, and is placed first for the sake of 
emphasis. Loving the woman, as the carrying out of the divine 
command in ver. 2 clearly shows, is in fact equivalent to taking 
a wife; and ’dhabh is chosen instead of légach, simply for the 
purpose of indicating at the very outset the nature of the union 
enjoined upon the prophet. The woman is characterized as 
beloved of her companion (friend), and committing adultery. 
yn denotes a friend or companion, with whom one cherishes 
intercourse and fellowship, never a fellow-creature generally, 
but simply the fellow-creature with whom one lives in the 
closest intimacy (Ex. xx. 17, 18, xxii. 25, etc.). The 39 (com- 
panion) of a woman, who loves her, can only be her husband 
or paramour. The word is undoubtedly used in Jer. iii. 1, 20, 
and Song of Sol. v. 16, with reference to a husband, but never 
of a fornicator or adulterous paramour. And the second epithet 
employed here, viz. “ committing adultery,” which forms an 
unmistakeable antithesis to y1 Nanx, requires that it should be 
understood in this instance as signifying a husband; for a 
woman only becomes an adulteress when she is unfaithful to 
her loving husband, and goes with other men, but not when 
she gives up her beloved paramour to live with her husband 
only. If the epithets referred to the love shown by a paramour, 
by which the woman had annulled the marriage, this would 
necessarily have been expressed by the perfect or pluperfect. 
By the participles N27 and N5x3, the love of the companion 
and the adultery of the wife are peed to be continued and 
contemporaneous with the love which the prophet is to manifest 
towards the woman. This overthrows the assertion made by 
Kurtz, that we have before us a woman who was already 
married at the time when the prophet was commanded to love 
her, as at variance with the grammatical construction, and 
changing the participle into the pluperfect. For, during the 
time that the prophet loved the wife he had taken, the 12 who 
displayed his love to her could only be her husband, ie. the 
prophet himself, towards whom she stood in the closest inti- 
macy, founded upon love, 4.e. in the relation of marriage. The 
correctness of this view, that the ¥ is the prophet as husband, 
is put beyond all possibility of doubt by the explanation of the 
divine command which follows. As Jehovah loves the sons of 
Israel, although or whilst they turn to other gods, ze. break 
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their marriage with Jehovah; so is the prophet to love the 
woman who commits adultery, or will commit adultery, not- 
withstanding his love, since the adultery could only take place 
when the prophet had shown to the woman the love com- 
manded, 7.e. had connected himself with her by marriage. The 
peculiar epithet applied to the woman can only be explained 
from the fact intended to be set forth by the symbolical act 
itself, and, as we have already shown at p. 31, is irrecon- 
cilable with the assumption that the command of Ged refers to 
a marriage to be really and outwardly consummated. The 
words ' N2983 recal Deut. vil. 8, and ‘0 D5 Om) Deut. xxxi. 
18. The last clause, “and loving grape-cakes,” does not apply 
to the idols, who would be thereby represented either as lovers 
of grape-cakes, or as those to whom grape-cakes were offered 
(Hitzig), but is a continuation of 0°25, indicating the reason 
why Israel turned to other gods. Grape or raisin cakes (on 
‘shishadh, see at 2 Sam. vi. 19) are delicacies, figuratively re- 
presenting that idolatrous worship which appeals to the senses, 
and gratifies the carnal impulses and desires. Compare Job 
xx. 12, where sin is figuratively described as food which is 
sweet as new honey in the mouth, but turns into the gall of 
asps in the belly. Loving grape-cakes is equivalent to indulg- 
ing in sensuality. Because Israel loves this, it turns to other 
gods. “The solemn and strict religion of Jehovah is plain but 
wholesome food; whereas idolatry is relaxing food, which is 
only sought after by epicures and men of depraved tastes” 
(Henestenberg). : 

Ver. 2. “ And 1 acquired her for myself for fifteen pieces of 
silver, and a homer of barley, and a lethech of barley.” 138, 
with dagesh lene or dirimens (Ewald, § 28, b), from hkdrah, to 
dig, to procure by digging, then generally to acquire (see at 
Deut. ii. 6), or obtain by trading (Job vi. 27, xl. 30). Fifteen 
heseph ave fifteen shekels of silver; the word shekel being 
frequently omitted in statements as to amount (compare Ges. 
§ 120, 4, Anm. 2). According to Ezek. xlv. 11, the homer 
contained ten baths or ephahs, and a lethech (jpixopos, LXX.) 
was a half homer. Consequently the prophet gave fifteen 
shekels of silver and fifteen ephahs of barley ; and it is a very 
natural supposition, especially if we refer to 2 Kings vii. 1, 
xvi, 18, that at that time an ephah of barley was worth 
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a shekel, in which case the whole price would just amount to 
the sum for which, according to Ex. xxi. 32, it was possible to 
purchase a slave, and was paid half in money and half in 
barley. The reason for the latter it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. The price generally, for which the prophet 
obtained the wife, was probably intended to indicate the servile 
condition out of which Jehovah purchased Israel to be His 
people; and the circumstance that the prophet gave no more for 
the wife than the amount at which a slave could be obtained, 
according to Ex. xxi. 32 and Zech. xi. 12, and that this amount 
was not even paid in money, but half of it in. barley—a kind of 
food so generally despised throughout antiquity (vile hordeum ; 
see at Num. v. 15)—was intended to depict still more strikingly 
the deeply depressed condition of the woman. The price paid, 
moreover, is not to be regarded as purchase money, for which 
the wife was obtained from her parents; for it cannot be shown 
that the custom of purchasing a bride from her parents had any 
existence among the Israelites (see my Bibl. Archiologie, ii. 
§ 109, 1). It was rather the marriage present (mdhar), which . 
a bridegroom gave, not to the parents, but to the bride her- 
self, as soon as her consent had been obtained. If, there- 
fore, the woman was satisfied with fifteen shekels and fifteen 
ephahs of barley, she must have been in a state of very deep 
distress. 

Ver. 3. “And I said to her, Many days wilt thou sit for me: 
and not act the harlot, and not belong toa man; and thus will [ 
also towards thee.” Instead of granting the full conjugal fel- 
lowship of a wife to the woman whom he had acquired for 
himself, the prophet puts her into a state of detention, in which 
she was debarred from intercourse with any man. Sitting is 
equivalent to remaining quiet, and 2 indicates that this is for 
the husband’s sake, and that he imposes it upon her out of 
affection to her, to reform her and train her up as a faithful 
wife. WIND mn, to be or become a man’s, signifies conjugal or 
sexual connection with him. Commentators differ in opinion 
as to whether the prophet himself is included or not. In all 
probability he is not included, as his conduct towards the 
woman is simply indicated in the last clause. The distinction 
between 73! and vAN? mm, is that the former signifies intercourse 
with different paramours, the latter conjugal intercourse ; here 
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adulterous intercourse with a’single man. The last words, “and 
I also to thee” (towards thee), cannot have any other meaning, 
than that the prophet would act in the same way towards the 
wife as the wife towards every other man, i.e. would have no 
conjugal intercourse with her. The other explanations that 
have been given of these words, in which v’yam is rendered 
“and yet,” or “and then,” are arbitrary. The parallel is not 
drawn between the prophet and the wife, but between the 
prophet and the other man ; in other words, he does not pro- 
mise that during the period of the wife’s detention he will not 
conclude a marriage with any other woman, but declares that 
he will have no more conjugal intercourse with her than any 
other man. This thought is required by the explanation of the 
figure in ver. 4. For, according to the former interpretation, 
the idea expressed would be this, that the Lord waited with 
‘patience and long-suffering for the reformation of His former 
nation, and would not plunge it into despair by adopting 
another nation in its place. But there is no hint whatever at 
any such thought as this in vers. 4, 5; and all that is expressed 
is, that He will not only cut off all intercourse on the part of 
His people with idols, but will also suspend, for a very long 
time, His own relation to Israel. 

Ver. 4. “For the sons of Israel will sit for many days with- 
out a king, and without a prince, and without slain-offering, and 
without monument, and without ephod and teraphim.” The ex- 
planation of the figure is introduced with °3, because it contains 
the ground of the symbolical action. The objects, which are 
to be taken away from the Israelites, form three pairs, although 
only the last two are formally connected together by the omis- 
sion of 8 before D°DN, so as to form one pair, whilst the rest 
are simply arranged one after another by the repetition of }s 
before every one. As king and prince go together, so also 
do slain-offering and memorial. King and prince are the 
upholders of civil’ government; whilst slain-offering and 
memorial represent the nation’s worship and religion. 7289, 
monument, is connected with idolatrous worship. The “monu- 
ments” were consecrated to Baal (Ex. xxiii. 24), and the erec- 
tion of them was for that reason prohibited even in the law 
(Ley. xxvi. 1; Deut. xvi. 22: see at 1 Kings xiv. 23); but they 
were widely spread in the kingdom of Israel (2 Kings i. 2, x. 
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26-28, xvii. 10), and they were also erected in Judah under 
idolatrous kings (1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvili. 4, xxiii. 14; 
2 Chron. xiv. 2, xxxi. 1). The ephod and teraphim did indeed 
form part of the apparatus of worship, but they are also 
specially mentioned as media employed in searching into the 
future. The ephod, the shoulder-dress of the high priest, to 
which the Urim and Thummim were attached, was the medium 
through which Jehovah communicated His revelations to the 
people, and was used for the purpose of asking the will of God 
(1 Sam. xsi. 9, xxx. 7); and for the same purpose it was 
imitated in an idolatrous manner (Judg. xvii. 5, xviii. 5). The 
teraphim were Penates, which were worshipped as the givers of 
earthly prosperity, and also as oracular deities who revealed 
future events (see my Bibl. Archdol. § $0). The prophet men- 
tions objects connected with both the worship of Jehovah and 
that of idols, because they were both mixed together in Israel, and 
for the purpose of showing to the people that the Lord would 
take away both the Jehovah-worship and also the worship of 
idols, along with the independent civil government. With the 
removal of the monarchy (see at ch. i. 4), or the dissolution of 
the kingdom, not only was the Jehovah-worship abolished, but 
an end was also put to the idolatry of the nation, since the 
people discovered the worthlessness of the idols from the fact 
that, when the judgment burst upon them, tley could grant no 
deliverance ; and notwithstanding the circumstance that, when 
carried into exile, they were transported into the midst of 
idolaters, the distress and misery into which they were then 
plunged filled them with abhorrence of idolatry (see at ch. 
Shaka) 

This threat was fulfilled in the history of the ten tribes, 
when they were carried away with the Assyrian captivity, in 
which they continue for the most part to the present day with- 
out a monarchy, without Jehovah-worship, and without a priest- 
hood. For it is evident that by Israel the ten tribes are 
intended, not only from the close connection between tiis 
prophecy and ch. i., where Israel is expressly distinguished from 
Judah (ch. i. 7), but also from the prospect held out in ver. 5, 
that the sons of Israel will return to David their king, which 
clearly points to the falling away of the ten tribes from the 
house of David. At the same time, as the carrying away of 
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Judah also is presupposed in ch. i. 7, 11, and therefore what is 
said of Israel is transferred dmplicite to Judah, we must not 
restrict the threat contained in this verse to the Israel of the 
ten tribes alone, but must also understand it as referring to the 
Babylonian and Roman exile of the Jews, just as in the time of 
king Asa (2 Chron. xv. 2-4). The prophet Azariah predicted 
this to the kingdom of Judah in a manner which furnishes an 
unmistakeable support to Hosea’s prophecy. 

Ver. 5. “ Afterward will the sons of Israel turn and seek 
Jehovah their God, and David their king, and will go trembling 
to Jehovah and to His goodness at the end of the days.’ This 
section, like the previous one, closes with the announcement of 
the eventual conversion of Israel, which was not indicated in 
the symbolical action which precedes it, but is added to com- 
plete the interpretation of the symbol. Seeking Jehovah their 
God is connected with seeking David their king. For just as 
the falling away of the ten tribes from the royal house of David 
was merely the sequel and effect of their inward apostasy from 
Jehovah, and was openly declared in the setting up of the 
golden calves; the true return to the Lord cannot take place 
without a return to David their king, since God has promised 
the kingdom to David and his seed for ever (2 Sam. vii. 13, 16), 
and therefore David is the only true king of Israel (their king). 
This King David, however, is no other than the Messiah. For 
although David received the promise of the everlasting con- 
tinuance of his government, not with reference to his own 
person, but for his seed, zc. his family; and on the ground of 
this promise, the whole of the royal house of David is fre- 
quently embraced under the expression “ King David,” so that 
we might imagine that David is introduced here, not as an 
individual, but as signifying the Davidic family ; yet we must 
not understand it on this account as referring to such historical 
representatives of the Davidic government as Zerubbabel, and 
other earthly representatives of the house of David, since the 
return of the Israelites to “ their King David” was not to take 
place till ’achavith hayydmim (the end of the days). For “ the 
end of the days” does not denote the future generally, but 
always the closing future of the kingdom of God, commencing 
with the coming of the Messiah (see at Gen. xlix. 1; Isa. ii. 2). 
Pichad’el Y*hovah, to shake or tremble to Jehovah, is a preg- 
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nant expression for “to turn to Jehovah with trembling ;” 
ae. either trembling at the holiness of God, in the conscious- 
ness of their own sinfulness and unworthiness, or else with 
anguish and distress, in the consciousness of their utter help- 
lessness. It is used here in the latter sense, as the two parallels, 
ch. v. 15, “in their affliction they will seek me,” and ch. xi. 11, 
“ they shall tremble as a bird,” ete., clearly show. This is also 
required by the following expression, iRW-ON), which is to be 
understood, according to ch. ii. 7, as denoting the goodness of 
God manifested in His gifts. Affliction will drive them to 
seek the Lord, and His goodness which is inseparable from 
Himself (Hengstenberg). Compare Jer. xxxi. 12, where “ the 
goodness of the Lord” is explained as corn, new wine, oil, lambs, 
and oxen, these being the gifts that come from the goodness of 
the Lord (Zech. ix. 17; Ps. xxvii. 13, xxxi. 20). He who has 
the Lord for his God will want no good thing. 


Ii. THE UNGODLINESS OF ISRAEL. ITS PUNISHMENT, AND 
FINAL DELIVERANCE.—Cxuap. 1v.-XIv. 


The spiritual adultery of Israel, with its consequences, which 
the prophet has exposed in the first part, and chiefly in a sym- 
bolical mode, is more elaborately detailed here, not only with 
regard to its true nature, viz. the religious apostasy and moral 
depravity which prevailed throughout the ten tribes, but also in 
its inevitable consequences, viz. the destruction of the kingdom 
and rejection of the people; and this is done with a repeated 
side-clance at Judah. To this there is appended a solemn 
appeal to return to the Lord, and a promise that the Lord will 
have compassion upon the penitent, and renew His covenant of 
grace with them. 


I. THE DEPRAVITY OF ISRAEL, AND ITS EXPOSURE TO 
PUNISHMENT.—CHAP. IV.—VI. 3. 


The first section, in which the prophet demonstrates the 
necessity for judgment, by exposing the sins and follies of 
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Israel, is divided into two parts by the similar openings, “ Hear 
the word of the Lord” in ch. iv. 1, and “ Hear ye this” in 
ch. v. 1. The distinction between the two halves is, that in 
ch. iv. the reproof of their sins passes from Israel as a whole, 
to the sins of the priests in particular; whilst in ch. v. it 
passes from the ruin of the priesthood to the depravity of the 
whole nation, and announces the judgment of devastation upon 
Ephraim, and then closes in ch. vi. 1-3 with a command to 
return to the Lord. ‘The contents of the two chapters, how- 
ever, are so arranged, that it is difficult to divide them into 
strophes. 


The Sins of Israel and the Visitation of God—Chap. iv. 


Vers. 1-5 form the first strophe, and contain, so to speak, 
the theme and the sum and substance of the whole of the 
following threatening of punishment and judgment. Ver. 1. 
“ Hear the word of Jehovah, ye sons of Israel! for Jehovah 
has a controversy with the inhabitants of the land; for there ts 
no truth, and no love, and no knowledge of God in the land.” 
Israel of the ten tribes is here addressed, as ver. 15 clearly 
shows. The Lord has a controversy with it, has to accuse and 
judge it (cf. Mic. vi. 2), because truth, love, and the knowledge 
of God have vanished from the land. ’Hmeth and chesed are 
frequently associated, not merely as divine attributes, but also 
as human virtues. They are used here in the latter sense, as 
in Prov. iii. 8. “There is no ’émeth, i.e. no truthfulness, either 
in speech or action, no one trusting another any more” (cf. Jer. 
ix. 8, 4). Chesed is not human love generally, but love to 
inferiors, and to those who need help or compassionate love. 
Truth and love are mutually conditions, the one of the other. 
“ Truth cannot be sustained without mercy; and mercy with- 
out truth makes men negligent; so that the one ought to be 
mingled with the other” (Jerome). They both have their roots 
in the knowledge of God, of which they are the fruit (Jer. xxii. 
16; Isa. xi. 9); for the knowledge of God is not merely “ an 
acquaintance with His nature and will” (Hitzig), but know- 
ledge of the love, faithfulness, and compassion of God, resting 
upon the experience of the heart. Such knowledge not only 
produces fear of God, but also love and truthfulness towards 
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brethren (cf. Eph. iv. 32, Col. iii, 12 sqq.). Where this is 
wanting, injustice gains the upper hand. 

Ver. 2. “ Swearing, and lying, and murdering, and stealing, 
and committing adultery ; they break in, and blood reaches to 
blood.” ‘The enumeration of the: prevailing sins and crimes 
commences with injin. absoll., to set forth the acts referred to 
as such with the greater emphasis. Alah, to swear, in combi- 
nation with kichésh, signifies false swearing ag 4 nion in ch. 
x. 4; compare the silane passage in Jer. vii. 9); ‘but we! must 
not on that account take kichésh as subordinate to ’dldéh, or 
connect them together, so as to form one idea. Swearing refers 
to the breach of the second commandment, stealing to that of 
the eighth; and the infinitives which follow enumerate the sins 
against the fifth, the seventh, and the sixth commandments. 
With pdrdtsa the address passes into the finite tense (Luther 
follows the LX X. and Vulg., and connects it with what pre- 
cedes; but thisis a mistake). The perfects, pdrdtsa and ndéga‘u, 
are not preterites, but express a completed act, reaching from 
the past into the present. Pérats to tear, to break, signifies in 
this instance a violent breaking in upon others, for the purpose 
of robbery and murder, “ grassari as D'SD, t.e. as murderers 
and robbers” (Hitzig), whereby one bloody deed immediately 
followed another (Ezek. xviii. 10). Ddémim: blood shed with 
violence, a bloody deed, a capital crime. 

These crimes bring the land to ruin. Ver. 3. “ Therefore 
the land mourns, and every dweller therein, of beasts of the field 
and birds of the heaven, wastes away; and even the jishes of the 
sea perish.” These words affirm not only that the inanimate 
creation suffers in consequence of the sins and crimes of men, 
but that the moral depravity of men causes the physical de- 
struction of all other creatures. As God has given to man the 
dominion over all beasts, and over all the earth, that he may use 
it for the glory of God; so does He punish the wickedness of 
men by pestilences, or by the devastation of the earth. The 
mourning of the earth and the wasting away of the animals 
are the Stee result of the want of rain and the great drought 
that ensues, such as was the case in the time of Ahab through- 
out the kingdom of the ten tribes (1 Kings xvii. 18), and 
judging ee Amos i. 2, viii. 8, may have occurred repeatedly 
with the continued ee of the people. The verbs are not 
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futures, in which case the punishment would be only threat- 
ened, but aorists, expressing what has already happened, and 
will continue still. 72 avira (every dweller therein) : these 
are not the men, but the animals, as the further definition 
‘2. 372 shows. 2 is used in the enumeration of the individuals, 
as in Gen. vii. 21, ix. 10. The fishes are mentioned last, and 
introduced with the emphasizing 52), to show that the drought 
would prevail to such an extent, that even Jakes and other waters 
would be dried up. 587), to be collected, to be taken away, to 
disappear or perish, as in Isa. xvi. 10, Ix. 20, Jer. xlviii. 33. 
Notwithstanding the outburst of the divine judgments, the 
people prove themselves to be incorrigible in their sins. Ver. 4. 
© Only let no man reason, and let no man punish; yet thy people 
are like priest-strivers.” 8 is to be explained from the tacit 
antithesis, that with such depravity there would be much to 
punish ; but this would be useless. The first clause contains a 
desperate nequitie argumentum. The notion that the second 
"ish is to be taken as an object, is decidedly to be rejected, since 
it cannot be defended either from the expression vrND WN in 
Isa. ili. 5, or by referring to Amos ii. 15, and does not yield any 
meaning at all in harmony with the second half of the verse. 
For there is no need to prove that it does not mean, “ Every 
one who has a priest blames the priest instead of himself when 
any misfortune happens to him,” as Hitzig supposes, since BY 
signifies the nation, and not an individual. ‘731 is attached 
adversatively, giving the reason for the previous thought in the 
sense of “ since thy people,” or simply “ thy people are surely 
hike those who dispute with the priest.’ The unusual expres- 
sion, priest-disputers, equivalent to quarrellers with the priest, 
an analogous expression to boundary-movers in ch. v. 10, may 
be explained, as Luther, and Grotius, and others suppose, from 
the law laid down in Deut. xvii. 12, 18, according to which 
every law-suit was to be ultimately decided by the priest and 
judge as the supreme tribunal, and in which, whoever presumes 
to resist the verdict of this tribunal, is threatened with the 
punishment of death. The meaning is, that the nation re- 
sembled those who are described in the law as rebels against 
the priest (Hengstenberg, Dissertations on Pentateuch, vol. i. 
p. 112, translation). The suffix “thy nation” does not refer 
to the prophet, but to the sons of Israel, the sum total of whom 
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constituted their nation, which is directly addressed in the fol- 
Jowing verse. 

Ver. 5. “ And so wilt thou stumble by day, and the prophet 
with thee will also stumble by night, and I will destroy thy 
mother.”  Kdshal is not used here with reference to the sin, as 
Simson supposes, but for the punishment, and signifies to fall, 
in the sense of to perish, as in ch. xiv. 2, Isa. xxxi. 3, ete. B93 
is not to-day, or in the day when the punishment shall fall, but 
“by day,” interdiu, on acccount of the antithesis mo, as in 
Neh. iv. 16. 8°23, used without an article in the most indefinite 
generality, refers to false prophets—not of Baal, however, but 
of Jehovah as worshipped under the image of a calf-—who prac- 
tised prophesying as a trade, and judging from 1 Kings xxii. 6, 
were very numerous in the kingdom of Israel. The declaration 
that the people should fall by day and the prophets by night, 
does not warrant our interpreting the day and night aeson 

cally, the former as the time when the way of rightu is ie 
and the latter as the time when the way is hidden or obscured ; 
but according to the parallelism of the clauses, it is to be under- 
stood as signifying that the people and the prophets would fall 
at all times, by night and by day. “ There would be no time 
free from the slaughter, either of individuals in the nation at 
large, or of false prophets” (Rosenmiiller). In the second half 
of the verse, the destruction of the whole nation and kingdom 
is announced (’ém is the whole nation, as in ch. il. 2, Heb. 4.). 

This thought is carried out still further in the second strophe, 
vers. 6-10. Ver. 6. “ My nation is destroyed jor lack of know- 
ledge; for thou, the knowledge hast thow rejected, and so do I 
reject thee from being a priest to ine. Thou didst forget the 
law of thy God; thy sons will I also forget.” The speaker is 
Jehovah: my nation, that is to say, the nation of Jehovah. 
This nation perishes for lack of the knowledge of God and Ilis 
salvation. Haddad ath (the knowledge) with the definite article 
points back to da‘ath Elohim (knowledge of God) in ver. 1. 
This knowledge Israel might have drawn from the law, in 
which God had revealed His counsel and will (Deut. xxx. 15), 
but it would not. It rejected the knowledge and forgot the law 
of its God, and would be rejected and forgotten by God in conse- 
quence. In ’attdh (thou) it is not the priests who are addressed— 
the custodians of the law and promoters of divine knowledge 
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in the nation—but the whole nation of the ten tribes which ad- 
hered to the image-worship set up by Jeroboam, with its illegal 
priesthood (1 Kings xii. 26-33), in spite of all the divine threats 
and judgments, through which one dynasty after another was 
destroyed, and would not desist from this sin of Jeroboam. The 
Lord would therefore reject it from being priest, z.e. would 
deprive it of the privilege of being a priestly nation (Ex. xix. 6), 
would strip it of its priestly rank, and make it like the heathen. 
According to Olshausen (Heb. Gram. p. 179), the anomalous 
form JNDNON is only a copyist’s error for JONON ; but Ss 
(§ 247, e) regards it as an Aramzean pausal form. “'Thy sons,” 
the Ea een of the national community, regarded as a mother, 
are the individual members of the nation. 

Ver. 7. “ The more they increased, the more they sinned against 
me; their glory will I nate into shame.” 0393, “ according 
to their becoming great,” does not refer to the increase of the 
population only “(chi ix. 11), but also to its growing into a 
powerful nation, to the increase of its wealth and prosperity, 
in consequence of which the population multiplied. The pro- 
gressive increase of the greatness of the nation was only 
attended by increasing sin. As the nation attributed to its own 
idols the blessings upon which its prosperity was founded, and 
by which it was promoted (cf. ch. iil. 7), and looked upon them 
as the fruit and reward of its worship, it was strengthened 
in this delusion by increasing prosperity, and more and more 
estranged from the living God. The Lord would therefore 
turn the glory of Ephraim, i.e. its greatness or wealth, into 
shame. 57j23 is probably chosen on account of its assonance 
with B33, For the fact itself, compare ch. ii. 3, 9-11. 

Ver. 8. “ The sin of my people they eat, and after their trans- 
gression do they lift up their soul.” The reproof advances from 
the sin of the whole nation to the sin of the priesthood. For 
it is evident that this is intended, not only from the contents of 
the present verse, but still more from the commencement of 
the next. Chatta’th “ammi (the sin of my people) is the sin- 
offering of the people, the flesh of which the priests were com- 
manded to eat, to wipe away the sin of the people (see Lev. vi. 
26, and the remarks upon this law at Ley. x. 17). The fulfil- 
ment of this command, however, became a sin on the part of 
the priests, from the fact that they directed their soul, ¢.e. their 
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longing desire, to the transgression of the people; in other 
words, that they wished the sins of the people to be increased, 
in order that they might receive a good supply of sacrificial meat 
to eat. The prophet evidently uses the word chati@’ th, which 
signifies both sin and sin-offering, in a double sense, and intends 
to designate the eating of the flesh of the sin-offering as eating 
or swallowing the sin of the people. bas wai iva, to lift up or 
direct the soul after anything, 2.e. to cherish a lon ging for it, as in 
Deut. xxiv. 15, ete. The Geedics suffix attached to nepheke (his 
soul) is to be taken distributively : “(they) every one his soul.”? 

Ver. 9. “ Therefore it will happen as to the people so to the 
priest; and I will visit his ways upon him, and I repay to him 
his doing.” Since the priests had abused their office for the 
purpose of filling their own bellies, they would perish along 
with the nation. The suffixes in the last clauses refer to tle 
priest, although the retribution threatened would fall upon tlie 
people also, since it would happen to the priest as to the people. 
This explains the fact that in ver. 10 the first clause still applies 
to the priest ; whereas in the second clause the prophecy once 
more embraces the entire nation. 

Ver. 10. “ They will eat, and not be satisfied ; they commit 
whoredom, and do not increase: for they have left off taking heed 
to Jehovah.’ The first clause, which still refers to the priests 
on account of the evident retrospect in YIN) to NON? j in ver. 8, 
is taken from the threat in Lev. xxvi. 16. The following word 
hizna, to practise whoredom (with the meaning of ‘he kal 
intensified as in ver. 18, not to seduce to whoredom), refers to 
the whole nation, and is to be taken in its literal sense, as the 
antithesis 1875 xd requires. Pérats, to spread out, to imcrease 
in number, as in Hx. i. 12 and Gen. xxviii, 14. In the last 
clause ninwo belongs to Jehovah: they have given up keeping 
Jehovah, i.e. giving heed to Him (cf. Zech. xi. 11). This 
applies to the priests as well as to the people. Therefore God 
withdraws His blessing from both, so that those who eat are 
not satisfied, and those who commit whoredom do not increase. 

The pilcsioei to whoredom leads to the description of the 


1 It is evident from this verse, that the sacrificial worship was maintained 
in the kingdom of Israel according to the ritual of the Mosaic law, and 
that the Israclitish priests were still in possession of the rights ejnhared by 
the Pentateuch upon Levitical priests. 
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idolatrous conduct of the people in the third strophe, vers. 
11-14, which is introduced with a general sentence. Ver. 11. 
“ Whoring and wine and new wine take away the heart (the under- 
standing”). Z’nith is licentiousness in the literal sense of the 
word, which is always connected with debauchery. What is 
true of this, namely, that it weakens the mental power, shows 
itself in the folly of idolatry into which the nation has fallen. 
Ver. 12. “ My nation asks its wood, and its stick prophesies to it: 
for a spirit of whoredom has seduced, and they go away whoring 
from under their God.” i3Y3 ONY is formed after TiM2 2NY, to 
ask for a divine revelation of the idols made of wood (Jer. x. 3; 
Hab. ii. 19), namely, the teraphim (cf. ch. iii. 4, and Ezek. 
xxi. 26). This reproof is strengthened by the antithesis my 
nation, 2.¢. the nation of Jehovah, the living God, and its wood, 
the wood made into idols by the people. The next clause, 
“and its stick is showing it,” sc. future events (higgid as in Isa. 
xli. 22, 23, etc.), is supposed by Cyril of Alexandria to refer to 
the practice of rhabdomancy, which he calls an invention of the 
Chaldeans, and describes as consisting in this, that two rods 
were held upright, and then allowed to fall while forms of incan- 
tation were being uttered; and the oracle was inferred from the 
way in which they fell, whether forwards or backwards, to the 
right or to the left. The course pursued was probably similar 
to that connected with the use of the wishing rods.’ The 
people do this because a spirit of whoredom has besotted them. 

By radch z‘ninim the whoredom is represented as a de- 
moniacal power, which has seized upon the nation. Z*niinim 
probably includes both carnal and spiritual whoredom, since 
idolatry, especially the Asherah-worship, was connected with 
gross licentiousness. The missing object to 1YN may easily 
be supplied from the context. bye nhl n3t, which differs from 
“AND At (ch. 1. 2), signifies “ to whore away from under God,” 
i.e. So as to withdraw from subjection to God. 

This whoredom is still further explained in the next verse. 
Ver. 13. “ They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and 
upon the hills they burn incense, under oak and poplar and 


1 According to Herod. iv. 67, this kind of soothsaying was very common 
among the Scythians (see at Ezek. xxi. 26). Another description of rhab- 
domancy is described by Abarbanel, according to Maimonides and Moses 
Mikkotz: cf. Marck and Rosenmiiller on this passage 
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terebinth, for their shadow is good; therefore your daughters 
commit whoredom, and your daughters-in-law commit adultery.” 
Mountain-tops and hills were favourite places for idolatrous 
worship ; because men thought, that there they were nearer to 
heaven and to the deity (see at Deut. xii. 2). From a compari- 
son of these and other passages, eg. Jer. ii. 20 and ili. 6, it is 
evident that the following words, “under oak,” etc., are not to 
be understood as signifying that trees standing by themselves 
upon mountains and hills were selected as places for idolatrous 
worship ; but that, in addition to mountains and hills, green 
shady trees in the plains and valleys were also chosen for this 
purpose. By the enumeration of the oak, the poplar (libhneh, 
the white poplar according to the Sept. im loc. and the Vulg. at 
Gen. xxxvii. 30, or the storax-tree, as the LXX. render it at 
Gen. xxxvii. 30), and the terebinth, the frequent expression 
“under every green tree” (Deut. xii. 2, 1 Kings xiv. 23, Jer. 
u. 20, ili. 6) is individualized. Such trees were selected because 
they gave a good shade, and in the burning lands of the East 
a shady place fills the mind with sacred awe. J2°0Y, therefore, 
on that account, z.c. not because the shadow of the trees invites 
to it, but because the places for idolatrous worship erected on 
every hand presented an opportunity for it; therefore the 
daughters and daughters-in-law carried on prostitution there. 
The worship of the Canaanitish and Babylonian goddess of 
nature was associated with prostitution, and with the giving up 
of young girls and women (compare Movers, Phdnizier, i. pp. 
083, 595 sqq.). 

Ver. 14. “TL will not visit it upon your daughters that they 
commit whoredom, nor upon your daughters-in-law that they 
commit adultery ; for they themselves go aside with harlots, and 
with holy maidens do they sacrifice: and the nation that does not 
see is ruined.” God would not punish the daughters and 
daughters-in-law for their whoredom, because the elder ones 
did still worse. “So great was the number of fornications, 
that all punishment ceased, in despair of any amendment” 
(Jerome). With 59°> God turns away from the reckless 
nation, as unworthy of being further addressed or exhorted, in 
righteous indignation at such presumptuous sinning, and pro- 
ceeds to speak about it in the third person: for “they (the 
fathers and husbands, not ‘ the priests, as Simson supposes, 
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since there is no allusion to them here) go,” ete. 78, piel in 
an intransitive sense, to separate one’s self, to go aside for the 
purpose of being alone with the harlots. Sacrificing with the 
q°déshoth, i.e. with prostitutes, or Hetairai (see at Gen. xxxvill. 
14), may have taken its rise in the prevailing custom, viz. that 
fathers of families came with their wives to offer yearly sacri- 
fices, and the wives shared in the sacrificial meals (1 Sam. 1. 
3 sqq.). Coming to the altar with Hetairai instead of their 
own wives, was the climax of shameless licentiousness. A 
nation that had sunk so low and had lost all perception must 


perish. pap = =): to throw to the earth; or in the niphal, to 


cast headlong into destruction (Prov. x. 8, 10). 

A. different turn is now given to the prophecy, viz. that if 
Israel would not desist from idolatry, Judah ought to beware 
of participating in the guilt of Israel; and with this the fourth 
strophe (vers. 15-19) is introduced, containing the announce- 
ment of the inevitable destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Ver. 15. “Jf thow commit whoredom, O Israel, let not 
Judah offend! Come ye not to Gilgal, go not up to Bethaven, 
and swear ye not by the life of Jehovah.” WS, to render one’s 
self guilty by participating in the whoredom, i.e. the idolatry, of 
Israel. his was done by making pilgrimages to the places of 
idolatrous worship in that kingdom, viz. to Gilgal, i.e. not the 
Gilgal in the valley of the Jordan, but the northern Gilgal 
upon the mountains, which has been preserved in the village of 
Jiljilia to the south-west of Silo (Seilun; see at Deut. xi. 30 
and Josh. vil. 85). In the time of Elijah and Elisha it was the 
seat of a school of the prophets (2 Kings ii. 1, iv. 38); but it 
was afterwards chosen as the seat of one form of idolatrous 
worship, the origin and nature of which are unknown (compare 
ch. ix. 15, xii. 12; Amos iv. 4, v. 5). Bethaven is not the place 
of that name mentioned in Josh. vil. 2, ce was situated to 
the south-east of Bethel; but, as eee iv. 4 andy. 5 clearly 
show, a name which Hosea adopted from Amos v. 5.for Bethel 
(the present Bectin), to show that Bethel, the house of God, had 
become Bethaven, a house of idols, through the setting up of the 
golden calf there (1 Kings xii. 29). Swearing by the name of 
Jehovah was commanded in the law (Deut. vi. 13, x. 20; com- 
pare Jer. iv. 2); but this oath was to have its roots in the fear 
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of Jehovah, to be simply an emanation of His worship. The 
worshippers of idols, therefore, were not to take it into their 
mouths. The command not to swear by the life of Jehovah is 
connected with the previous warnings. Going to Gilgal to 
worship idols, and swearing by Jehovah, cannot go together. 
The confession of Jehovah in the mouth of an idolater is hypo- 
crisy, pretended piety, which is more dangerous than open 
ungodliness, because it lulls the conscience to sleep. 

The reason for this warning is given in vers. 16 sqq., viz. 
the punishment which will fall upon Israel. Ver. 16. “ For 
Israel has become refractory like a refractory cow; now will 
Sehovah feed them like a lamb in a wide jield.” “1D, unmanage- 
able, refractory (Deut. xxi. 18, ef. Zech. vii. 11). As Israel 
would not submit to the yoke of the divine law, it should have 
what it desired. God would feed it like a lamb, which being 
in a wide field becomes the prey of wolves and wild beasts, iv. 
He would give it up to the freedom of banishment and disper- 
sion among the nations. 

Ver. 17. “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let it alone.’ AN 
D’ayy, bound up with idols, so that it cannot give them up. 
Ephraim, the most powerful of the ten tribes, is frequently 
used in the loftier style of the prophets for Israel of the ten 
tribes. iornan, asin 2 Sam. xvi. 11, 2 Kings xxiii. 18, let him 
do as he likes, or remain as he is. Every attempt to bring the 
nation away from its idolatry is vain. The expression hannach-lo 
does not necessitate the assumption, however, that these words 
of Jehovah are addressed to the prophets. They are taken from 
the language of ordinary life, and simply mean: it may con- 
tinue in its idolatry, the punishment will not long be delayed. 

Ver. 18. “ Their drinking has degenerated; whoring they have 
committed whoredom; their shields have loved, loved shame. Ver. 
19. The wind has wrapt it up in its wings, so that they are put 
to shame because of their sacrifices.” 2 from 4D, to fall off, 
{degenerate, as in Jer. ij. 21. 82D is probably strong, intoxi- 
cating wine (cf. Isa. 1. 22; Nah. 1. 10); here it signifies the 
effect of this wine, viz. intoxication. Others take sd in the 
usual sense of departing, after 1 Sam. i. 14, and understand 
the sentence conditionally: “when their intoxication is gone, 
they commit whoredom.”’ But Hitzig has very properly 
objected to this, that it is intoxication which leads to licentious- 
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ness, and not temperance. Moreover, the strengthening of 
hizna by the infin. abs. is not in harmony with this explanation. 
The hiphil hiznéh is used in an emphatic sense, as in ver. 10. 
The meaning of the last half of the verse is also a disputed 
point, more especially on account of the word 33], which only 
occurs here, and which can only be the caper of 3 Qan 
for 127), or a contraction of 227%. All other explanations are 
arbitrary. But we are precluded from taking the word as an 
imperative by Hep, which altogether confuses the sense, if we 
adopt the rendering “ their shields love ‘Give ye’—shame.” 
We therefore prefer taking 037 as a contraction of 1378, and 
137 3298 as a construction resembling the pealal form, in which 
the latter part of the fully formed verb is repeated, with the 
verbal person as an independent form (Ewald, § 120), viz. 
“their shields loved, loved shame,” which yields a perfectly 
suitable thought. The princes are figuratively represented as 
shields, as in Ps. xlvii. 10, as the supporters and protectors of 
the state. They love shame, inasmuch as they love the sin 
which brings shame. This shame will inevitably burst upon the 
kingdom. The tempest has already seized upon the people, or 
wrapt them up with its wings (cf. Ps. xviii. 11, civ. 3), and will 
carry them away (Isa. lvii. 13). ¥, literally to bind together, 
hence to lay hold of, wrap up. Radich, the wind, or tempest, is 
a figurative term denoting destruction, like 0% 1 in ch. xiii. 
15 and Ezek. v. 3, 4. "Nis refers to Ephraim represented as a 
woman, like the suffix attached to 222 in ver. 18. aOninay) wa, 
to be put to shame on account of their sacrifices, 7.e. to be 
deceived in their confidence in their idols (bosh with min as in 
ch. x. 6, Jer. ii. 36, xii. 13, etc.), or to discover that the sacri- 
fices which they offered to Jehovah, whilst their heart was 
attached to the idols, did not save from ruin. The plural for- 
mation ninat for Dnt only occurs here, but it has many analo- 
gies in its favour, and does not warrant our altering the reading 
into Anna, Ate the Sept. év Trav picudirc gtlicw: as Hitzig 
proposes ; Stat the inadmissibility of this proposal is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the fact that there is nothing to justify 
the omission of the indispensable }®, and the cases w ie h Hitzig 
cites as instances in which min is omitted (viz. Zech. xiv. 10, 
Ps, Ixviii. 14, and Deut. xxiii. 11) are based upon a false inter- 
pretation. 
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The Judgment.—Chap. Weenie ay 


With the words “Hear ye this,” the reproof of the sins of 
Israel makes a new start, and is specially addressed to the 
priests and the king’s house, i.e. the king and his court, to 
announce to the leaders of the nation the punishment that will 
follow their apostasy from God and their idolatry, by which 
they have plunged the people and kingdom headlong into 
destruction. Vers. 1-5 form the first strophe. Ver. 1. “ Hear 
ye this, ye priests ; and give heed thereto, O house of Israel; and 
observe tt, O house of the king! for the judgment applies to you; 
for ye have become a snare at Mizpah, and a net spread upon 
Tabor.” By the word “ this,’ which points back to ver. 4, the 
prophecy that follows is attached to the preceding one. Beside 
the priests and the king’s house, ze. the royal family, in which 
the counsellors and adjutants surrounding the king are pro- 
bably included, the house of Israel, that is to say, the people of 
the ten tribes regarded as a family, is summoned to hear, 
because what was about to be announced applied to the people 
and kingdom as a whole. There is nothing to warrant our 
understanding by the “house of Israel,” the heads of the 
nation or elders. Ldkhem hammishpat does not mean, It rests 
with you to know or to defend the right; nor, “ Ye ought to 
hear the reproof,” as Hitzig explains it, for mishpdt in this 
connection signifies neither “the maintenance of justice” nor 
“a reproof,” but the judgment about to be executed by God, 
70 Kpiva (UXX.). The thought is this, The judgment will 
fall upon you; and lakhem refers chiefly to the priests and the 
king’s house, as the explanatory clause which follows clearly 
shows. It is impossible to determine with certainty what king’s 
house is intended. Probably that of Zechariah or Menahem ; 
possibly both, since Hosea prophesied in both reigns, and 
merely gives the quintessence of his prophetical addresses in 
his book. Going to Asshur refers rather to Menahem than to 
Zechariah (comp. 2 Kings xv. 19, 20). In the figures em- 
ployed, the bird-trap (pach) and the net spread for catching 
birds, it can only be the rulers of the nation who are repre- 
sented as a trap and net, and the birds must denote the people 
generally who are enticed into the net of destruction and 
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caught (cf. ch. ix. 8).' Mizpah, as a parallel to Tabor, can only 
be the lofty Mizpah of Gilead (Judg. x. 17, xi. 29) or Ramah- 
Mizpah, which probably stood upon the site of the modern 
es-Salt (see at Deut. iv. 43); so that, whilst Tabor represents 
the land on this side of the Jordan, Mizpah, which resembled 
it in situation, is chosen to represent the land to the east of the 
river.” Both places were probably noted as peculiarly adapted 
for bird-catching, since Tabor is still thickly wooded. The 
supposition that they had been used as places of sacrifice in 
connection with idolatrous worship, cannot be inferred from 
the verse before us, nor is it rendered probable by other 
passages. 

This accusation is still further vindicated in vers. 2 sqq., 
by a fuller exposure of the moral corruption of the nation. 
Ver. 2. “ And excesses they have spread out deeply; but I am 
a chastisement to them all.’ The meaning of the first half 
of the verse, which is very difficult, and has been very dif- 
ferently interpreted by both ancient and modern expositors, 
has been brought out best by Delitzsch (Com. on Ps. ci. 3), 
who renders it, “they understand from the very foundation 
how to spread out transgressions.” For the word D'»Y the 
meaning transgressions is well established by the use of O°0D in 
Ps. ci. 3, where Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, and Delitzsch all 
agree that this is the proper rendering (see Ewald’s philological 
defence of it at § 146, ¢). In the psalm referred to, however, 
the expression DOD nivy also shows that shachdtdh is the inf. 
piel, and sétim the accusative of the object. And it follows 
from this that shachctdh neither means to slaughter or slaughter 
sacrifices, nor can be used for mnnw in the sense of acting 
injuriously, but that it is to be interpreted according to the 
shdchith in 1 Kings x. 16, 17, in the sense of stretching, 
stretching out; so that there is no necessity to take pnw in the 

1 Jerome has given a very good explanation of the figure: ‘+I have 
appointed you as watchmen among the people, and set you in the highest 
place of honour, that ye might govern the erring people ; but ye have 
become a trap, and are to be called sportsmen rather than watchmen.” 

* As Tabor, for instance, rises up as a solitary conical hill (see at Judg. 
iv. 6), so es-Salt is built about the sides of a round steep hill, which rises 
up in a narrow rocky valley, and upon the summit of which there stands 
a strong fortification (see Seetzen in Burckhardt's Reisen in Syrien, p. 
1061). 
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sense of nuw, as Delitzsch does, though the use of moy for now 
in ch. x. 9 may no doubt be adduced in its support. OY, from 
nb’ (to turn aside, Num. v. 12, 19), are literally digressions or 
excesses, answering to the hizndh in ver. 3, the leading sin of 
Israel. “They have deepened to stretch out excesses,” i.e. 
they have gone to great lengths, or are deeply sunken in ex- 
cesses,—a thought quite in harmony with the context, to which 
the threat is appended. “I (Jehovah) am a chastisement to 
them all, to the rulers as well as to the people;” ae. I will 
punish them all (cf. ver. 12), because their idolatrous conduct 
is well known tome. ‘The way is thus prepared for the two 
following verses. 

Ver. 38. “LI know Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me : 
for now, O Ephraim, thou hast comnutted whoredom ; Israel has 
defiled itself. Ver. 4. Their works do not allow to return to 
their Grod, for the spirit of whovredom is in them, and they know 
not Jehovah.” By TAY, the whoredom of Ephraim is designated 
as in fact lying before them, and therefore undeniable; but 
not, as Hitzig supposes, an act which has taken place once for 
all, viz. the choice of a king, by which the severance of the 
kingdoms and the previous idolatry had been sanctioned afresh. 
x00), defiled by whoredom, 1.e. idolatry. Their works do not 
allow them to return to their God, because the works are merely 
an emanation of the character and state of the heart, and in 
their hearts the demon of whoredom has its seat (cf. ch. iv. 12), 
and the knowledge of the Lord is wanting; that is to say, the 
demoniacal power of idolatry has taken complete possession of 

the heart, and stifled the knowledge of the true God. The 
rendering, “they do not direct their actions to this,” is incorrect, 
and cannot be sustained by an appeal to the use of 3 103 in 
Judg. xv. 1 and 1 Sam. xxiv. 8 sqq., or to Judg. ili. 28. 

Ver. 5. “ And the pride of Ephraim will testify against ts 
jace, and Israel and Ephraim will stumble in their guilt ; Judah 
has also stumbled with them.” As the meaning “to answer,” to 
bear witness against a person, is well established in the case of 
2 my (cf. Num. xxxv. 30, Deut. xix. 18, and Isa. ili. 9), and 
Dy53 mY also occurs in Job xvi. § in this sense, we must 
retain the same meaning here, as Jerome and others have done. 
And there is the more reason for this, because the espn 
based upon the LX&X., kal tar i n UBprts, “the 
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haughtiness of Israel will be humbled,” can hardly be recon- 
ciled with "253, “The pride of Israel,” moreover, is not the 
haughtiness of Israel, but that of which Israel is proud, or 
rather the glory of Israel. We might understand by this the 
flourishing condition of the kingdom, after Amos vi. 8; but it 
would be only by its decay that this would bear witness against 
the sin of Israel, so that ‘the glory of Israel” would stand for 
“the decay of that glory,” which would be extremely impro- 
bable. We must therefore explain “the glory of Israel” here 
and in ch. vii. 10 in accordance with Amos viii. 7, 7.e. we must 
understand it as referring to Jehovah, who is Israel’s eminence 
and glory; in which case we obtain the following very appro- 
priate thought: They know not Jehovah, they do not concern 
themselves about Him; therefore He Himself will bear witness 
by judgments, by the destruction of their false glory (cf. ch. 
ii. 10-14), against the face of Israel, t.e. bear witness to their 
face. This thought occurs without ambiguity in ch. vii. 10. 
Israel will stumble in its sin, ze. will fall and perish (as in ch. 
iv. 5). Judah also falls with Israel, because it has participated 
in Israel’s sin (ch. iv. 15). 

Israel, moreover, will not be able to avert the threatening 
judgment by sacrifices. Jehovah will withdraw from the faith- 
less generation, and visit it with His judgments. This is the 
train of thought in the next strophe (vers. 6-10). Ver. 6. 
“ They will go with their sheep and their oxen to seek Jehovah, 
and will not find Him: He has withdrawn Himself from them. 
Ver. 7. They acted treacherously against Jehovah, for they have 
born strange children: now will the new moon devour them with 
their fields.” The offering of sacrifices will be no help to them, 
because God has withdrawn Himself from them, and does: not 
hear their prayers; for God has no pleasure in sacrifices which 
are offered in an impenitent state of mind (cf. ch. vi. 6; Isa. i. 
11 sqq.; Jer. vii. 21 sqq.; Ps. xl. 7, 1. 8 sqq.). The reason for 
this is given in ver. 7. Bdgad, to act faithlessly, which is 
frequently applied to the infidelity of a wife towards her hus- 
band (eg. Jer. ii. 20; Mal. ii. 14; cf. Ex. xxi. 8), points to the 
conjugal relation in which Israel stood to Jehovah. Hence the 
ficure which follows. “ Strange children” are such as do not 
belong to the home (Deut. xxv. 5), i.e. such as have not sprung 
from the conjugal union. In actual fact, the expression is 
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equivalent to 0°21 22 in ch. i. 2, ii. 4, though zér does not 
expressly mean “ adulterous.” Israel fault to have begot- 
ten children of God in the maintenance of the covenant 
with the Lord; but in its apostasy from God it had begotten 
an adulterous generation, children whom the Lord could not 
acknowledge as His own. “The new moon will devour them,” 
viz. those who act so faithlessly. The meaning is not, “ they 
will be destroyed on the next new moon;” but the new moon, 
as the festal season, on which sacrifices were offered (1 Sam. 
xx. 6, 29; Isa. i. 13, 14), stands here for the sacrifices them- 
selves that were offered upon it. The meaning is this: your 
sacrificial feast, your hypocritical worship, so far from bringing 
you salvation, will rather prove your ruin. piper are not 
sacrificial portions, but the hereditary portions of Israel, the 
portions of land that fell to the different families and snes 
holds, and from the produce of which they offered sacrifices to 
the Lord.t 

The prophet sees in spirit the judgment already falling upon 
the rebellious nation, and therefore adddresses the following 
appeal to the people. Ver. 8. “ Blow ye the horn at Gibeah, the 
trumpet at Ramah! Raise the ery at Bethaven, Behind thee, 
Benjamin!” The blowing of the shaphar, a far-sounding horn, 
or of the trumpet” cosa was a signal by which the 
invasion of foes (ch. wii, 1; Jer. iv. 5, vi. 1) and other cala- 
mities (Joel. ii. 1, cf. Amos iil. 6) were announced, to give the 
inhabitants warning of the danger that threatened ‘theme The 
words therefore imply that foes had invaded the land. Gibeah 
(of Saul; see at Josh. xviii. 28) and Ramah (of Samuel; see 
at Josh. xviii. 25) were two elevated places on the northern 
boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, which were well adapted 
for signals, on account of their lofty situation. The intro- 
duction of these particular towns, which did not belong to the 
tribe of Israel, but to that of Judah, is intended to intimate that 
the enemy has already conquered the kingdom of the ten tribes, 


1 Tt is very evident from this verse, that the feasts and the worship 
prescribed in the Mosaic law were observed in the kingdom of the ter 
tribes, at the places of worship in Bethel and Dan. 

2 The sophar was a shepherd’s horn, and was made of a carved horn; 
the tuba (chdisots*rah) was made of brass or silver, and sounded either in 
the time of war or at festivals.” —Jrrome. 
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and has advanced to the border of that of Judah. 7, to make 
a noise, is to he understood here as relating to the alarm given 
by the war-signals already mentioned, as in Joel ii. 1, cf. Num. 
x. 9. Bethaven is Bethel (Beitin), as in ch. iv. 15, the seat of 
the idolatrous worship of the calves; and 2 is to be taken in 
the sense of M23 (according to Ges. §118, 1). The difficult 
words, “ behind thee, Benjamin,” cannot indicate the situation 
or attitude of Benjamin, in relation to Bethel or the kingdom 
of Israel, or show that “ the invasion is to be expected to start 
from Benjamin,” as Simson supposes. For the latter is no 
more appropriate in this train of thought than a merely geo- 
graphical or historical notice. The words are taken from the 
ancient war-song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14), but in a different 
sense from that in which they are used there. There they 
mean that Benjamin marched behind Ephraim, or joined it in 
attacking the foe; here, on the contrary, they mean that the 
foe is coming behind Benjamin—that the judgment announced 
has already broken out in the rear of Benjamin. There is no 
necessity to supply “ the enemy rises” behind thee, O Benjamin, 
as Jerome proposes, or “ the sword rages,” as Hitzig suggests ; 
but what comes behind Benjamin is implied in the words, “ Blow 
ye the horn,” etc. What these signals announce is coming 
after Benjamin ; there is no necessity, therefore, to supply any- 
thing more than “it is,” or “it comes.” The prophet, for 
example, not only announces in ver. § that enemies will invade 
Israel, but that the hosts by which God will punish His rebellious 
people have already overflowed the kingdom of Israel, and are 
now standing upon the border of Judah, to punish this kingdom 
also for its sins. This is evident from vers. 9, 10, which con- 
tain the practical explanation of ver. 8. 

Ver. 9. “ Ephraim will become a desert in the day of punish- 
ment: over the tribes of Israel have I proclaimed that which 
lasts. Ver. 10. The princes of Judah have become like boun- 
dary-movers ; upon them I pour out my wrath like water.” The 
kingdom of Israel will entirely succumb to the punishment. It 
will become a desert—will be laid waste not only for a time, but 
permanently. The punishment with which it is threatened will 
be 73982, This word is to be interpreted as in Deut. xxviii. 59, 
where it is apphed to lasting plagues, with which God will 
chastise the obstinate apostasy of His people. By the perfect 
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‘nytin, what is here proclaimed is represented as a completed 
event, which will not be altered. B’shibhtz, not in or among the 
tribes but according to 2 739, in ver. 5, against or over the tribes 
(Hitzig). Judah ae will not escape ihe (panitnent of its sins. 
The unusual expression massigé g*bhil is formed after, and to 
be explained from Deut. xix. 14, “Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour's landmark ;” or xxvii. 17, “Cursed be he that 
removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” The princes of Judah 
have become boundary-removyers, not by hostile invasions of the 
kingdom of Israel (Simson); for the boundary-line between 
Israel and Judah was not so appointed by God, that a violation 
of it on the part of the princes of Judah could be reckoned a 
grievous crime, but by removing the boundaries of right which 
had been determined by God, viz. according to ch. iv. 15, by 
participating in the guilt of Ephraim, 7.c. by idolatry, and there- 
fore by the fact that they had removed the boundary between 
Jehovah and Baal, that is to say, between the one true God and 
idols, “If he who removes his neighbour’s boundary is cursed, 
how much more he who removes the border of his God!” 
(Henegstenberg.) Upon such men the wrath of God would fall 
in its fullest measure. 3, like a stream of water, so plenti- 
fully. For the figure, compare Ps. Ixix, 25, Ixxix. 6, Jer. x. 25. 
Severe judgments are thus announced to Judah, viz. those of 
which the Assyrians under, Tiglath-pileser and Sennacherib 
were the instruments; but no ruin or lasting devastation is pre- 
dicted, as was the case with the kingdom of Israel, which was 
destroyed by the Assyrians, 

From these judgments Israel and Judah will not be set 
free, until in their distress they seek their God. This thought 
is expanded in the next strophe (vers. 11-15). Ver. 11. 
“ Ephraim is oppressed, broken in pieces by the judgment ; for vt 
has wished, has gone according to statute.’ By the participles 
‘dshug and ratsits, the calamity is represented as a lasting con- 
dition, which the prophet saw in the spirit as having already 
begun. The two words are connected together even in Deut. 
xxvili. 33, to indicate the complete salyecien of Israel to the 
power Anil oppression of its foes, as a punishment for falling 
away from the Lord. sats mishpdt does not mean “ of 
broken right,” or “injured in its right” (Ewald and Hitzig), 
but “broken in pieces by the judgment” (of God), with a gené- 
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tivum efficientis, like mukkeh Elohim in Isa. liii. 4. For it 
liked to walk according to statute. For “08 qn compare 
Jer. ii. 5 and 2 Kings xviii. 15. Zsav is a human statute; it 
stands both here and in Isa, xxviii. 10,13, the only other 
passages in which it occurs, as an antithesis to the word or 
commandment of God. The statute intended is the one which 
the kingdom of Israel upheld from beginning to end, viz. the 
worship of the calves, that root of all the sins, which brought 
about the dissolution and ruin of the kingdom. 

Ver. 12. “ And Iam like the moth to Ephraim, and like the 
worm to the house of Judah.” The moth and worm are figures 
employed to represent destructive powers; the moth destroying 
clothes (Isa. 1. 9, li. 8; Ps. xxxix. 12), the worm injuring both 
wood and flesh. They are both connected again in Job xii. 28, 
as things which destroy slowly but surely, to represent, as 
Calvin says, lenta Dei judicia. God becomes a destructive 
power to the sinner through the thorn of conscience, and the 
chastisements which are intended to effect his reformation, but 
which lead inevitably to his ruin when he hardens himself 
against them. The preaching of the law by the prophets 
sharpened the thorn in the conscience of Israel and Judah. 
The chastisement consisted in the infliction of the punishments 
threatened in the law, viz. in plagues and invasions of their 
foes. 

The two kingdoms could not defend themselves against this 
chastisement by the help of any earthly power. Ver. 18. “And 
Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah lis abscess ; and Ephraim 
went to Asshur, and sent to king Jareb (striver): but he can- 
not cure you, nor drive the abscess away from you.” By the 
imperfects, with Vav rel., 1, 5}, the attempts of Ephraim ae 
Judah to save ther nasalian from Tee are represented a 
the consequence of the coming of God to punish, referred. : 
in ver. 12. Inasmuch as ih is to be seen, so far as the 
historical fulfilment is concerned, not in the present, but in 
the past and future, the attempts to obtain a cure for the 
injuries also belong to the present (? past) and future. Wazor 
does not mean a bandage or the cure of injuries (Ges., Dietr.), 
but is derived from “st, to squeeze out (see Del. on Isa. i. 6), 
and signifies literally that which is pressed out, i.e. a festering 
wound, an abscess. It has this meaning not only here, but also 
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in Jer. xxx. 13, from which the meaning bandage has been 
derived. On the figure employed, viz. the disease of the body 
politic, see Delitzsch on Isa. i. 5,6. That this disease is not to be 
sought for specially in anarchy and civil war (Hitzig), is evident 
from the simple fact, that Judah, which was saved from these 
evils, is described as being just as sick as Ephraim. The real 
disease of the two kingdoms was apostasy from the Lord, or 
idolatry with its train of moral corruption, injustice, crimes, 
and vices of every kind, which destroyed the vital energy and 
vital marrow of the two kingdoms, and generated civil war and 
anarchy in the kingdom of Israel. Ephraim sought for help 
from the Assyrians, viz. from king Jareb, but without obtaining 
it. The name Jareb, i.e. warrior, which occurs here and at ch. 
x. 6, is an epithet formed by the prophet himself, and applied 
to the king of Assyria, not of Egypt, as Theodoret supposes. 
The omission of the article from 42 may be explained from 
the fact that Jdrébh is, strictly speaking, an appellative, as in 
320 ONiio? in Proy. xxxi. 1. We must not supply Y*haddh as 
the subject to vayyishlach. The omission of any reference to 
Judah in the second half of the verse, may be accounted for 
from the fact that the prophecy had primrily and principally 
to do with Ephraim, and that Judah was only cursorily men- 
tioned. The az. rey. 7173 from 773, in Syriac to be shy, to flee, 
is used with min in the tropical sense of removing or driving 
away. 

No help is to be expected from Assyria, because the Lord 
will punish His people. Ver. 14. “Mor I am like a lion to 
Ephraim, and like the young lion to the house of Judah: I, I 
tear in pieces, and go; I carry away, and there is no deliverer. 
Ver. 15. Igo, return to my place, till they repent and shall seek my 
face. In their affliction they will seek me early.” For the figure 
of the lion, which seizes it prey, and tears it in pieces without 
deliverance, see ch. xiii. 7 and Isa. v.29. SW denotes the 
carrying away of booty, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 34. For the fact 
itself, compare Deut. xxxii. 39. The first clause of ver. 15 is 
still to be interpreted from the figure of the lion. As the lion 
withdraws into its cave, so will the Lord withdraw into His 
own place, viz. heaven, and deprive the Israelites of His gra- 
cious, helpful presence, until they repent, i.e. not only feel 
themselves guilty, but feel the guilt by bearing the punishment. 
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Suffering punishment awakens the need of mercy, and impels 
them to seek the face of the Lord. ‘The expression, “in the 
distress to them,” recals 1 W¥2 in Deut. iv. 80. Shichér is to 
be taken as a denom. of shachar, the morning dawn (ch. vi. 3), 
in the sense of early, i.e. zealously, urgently, as the play upon 
the word WW2 in ch. vi. 3 unmistakeably shows. For the fact 
itself, compare ch. i. 9 and Deut. iv. 29, 30. 

Chap. vi. 1-3. To this threat the prophet appends in the 
concluding strophe, both the command to return to the Lord, 
and the promise that the Lord will raise His smitten nation up 
again, and quicken them anew with His grace. The separa- 
tion of these three verses from the preceding one, by the divi- 
sion of the chapters, is at variance with the close connection in 
the actual contents, which is so perfectly obvious in the allusion 
made in the words of ver. 1, “Come, and let us return,” to 
those of ch. v. 15, “I will go, and return,” and in 2S8B 1b 
(ver. 1) to the similar words in ch. v. 138) and 14. Ver: 1. 
“ Come, and let us return to Jehovah: for He has torn in pieces, 
and will heal us; He has smitten, and will bind us up. Ver. 2. 
He will quicken us after two days ; on the third He will raise us 
up, that we may live before Him.” The majority of commen- 
tators, following the example of the Chald. and Septuagint, in 
which i582, Aéyoures, is interpolated before 29, have taken the 
first three verses as an appeal to return to the Lord, addressed 
by the Israelites in exile to one another. But it would be 
more simple, and more in harmony with the general style of 
Hosea, which is characterized by rapid transitions, to take the 
words as a call addressed by the prophet in the name of the 
Lord to the people, whom the Lord had smitten or sent into 
exile. The promise in ver. 3 especially is far more suitable to 
a summons of this kind, than to an appeal addressed by the 
people to one another. As the endurance of punishment im- 
pels to seek the Lord (ch. v. 15), so the motive to return to the 
Lord is founded upon the knowledge of the fact that the Lord 
ean, and will, heal the wounds which He inflicts. The pre- 
terite tdraph, as compared with the future ’etroph in ch. v. 14, 
presupposes that the punishment has already begun. The 
following 7} is also a preterite with the Vav consec. omitted. 
The Assyrian cannot heal (ch. v. 18); but the Lord, who 
manifested Himself as Isracl’s physician in the time of Moses 
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(Ex. xv. 26), and promised His people healing in the future 
also (Deut. xxxil. 89), surely can. The allusion in the word 
SBN to this passage of Deuteronomy, is placed beyond all 
doubt by ver. 2. The words, “ He revives after two days,” 
ete., are merely a special application of the general declaration, 
“J kill, and make alive” (Deut. xxxii. 39), to the particular 
ease in hand. What the Lord there promises to all His people, 
He will also fulfil upon the ten tribes of Israel. By the de- 
finition “after two days,” and “on the third day,” the speedy 
and certain revival of Israel is set before them. Two and three 
days are very short periods of time; and the linking together 
of two numbers following one upon the other, expresses the 
certainty of what is to take place within this space of time, just 
as in the so-called numerical sayings in Amos i. 3, Job v. 19, 
Proy. vi. 16, xxx. 15, 18, in which the last and greater number 
expresses the highest or utmost that is generally met with. 
DPT, to raise the ied (Job xiv 12.: Tse Iexscviie tesa cat 
14, 19). “That we may live ore Hina eae. ie. This 
sheltering protection and grace (cf. Gen. xvii. 18). The earlier 
Jewish and Christian expositors have taken the numbers, “after 
two days, and on the third day,” chronologically. he Rabbins 
consequently suppose the prophecy to refer either to the three 
captivities, the Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Roman, 
which has not ended yet; or to the three periods of the temple 
of Solomon, of that of Zerubbabel, and of the one to be erected 
by the Messiah. Many of the fathers, on the other hand, and 
many of the early Lutheran commentators, have found in them 
a prediction of the death of Christ and His resurrection on the 
third day. Compare, for example, Calovii Bibl. illustr. ad h. L., 
where this allusion is defended by a long serics of undeniably 
weak arguments, and where a fierce attack is made, not only 
upon Calvin, who understood these words as “referring to the 
liberation of Israel from captivity, and the restoration of the 
church after two days, ¢.2. in a very short time ;” but also upon 
Grotius, who found, in addition to the immediate historical 
allusion to the Israelites, whom God would soon liberate from 
their death-like misery after their conversion, a foretype, in con- 
sequence of a special divine indication, of the time “within which 
Christ would recover His life, and the church its hope.” But 
any direct allusion in the hope here uttered to the death and 
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resurrection of Christ, is proved to be untenable by the simple 
words and their context. The words primarily hold out nothing 
more than the quickening of Israel out of its death-like state of 
rejection from the face of God, and that in a very short period 
after its conversion to the Lord. This restoration to life can- 
not indeed be understood as referring to the return of the 
exiles to their earthly fatherland ; or, at all events, it cannot be 
restricted to this. It does not occur till after the conversion 
of Israel to the Lord its God, on the ground of faith in the 
redemption effected through the atoning death of Christ, and 
His resurrection from the grave; so that the words of the 
prophet may be applied to this great fact in the history of 
salvation, but without its being either directly or indirectly 
predicted. Even the resurrection of the dead is not predicted, 
but simply the spiritual and moral restoration of Israel to life, 
which no doubt has for its necessary complement the reawaken- 
ing of the physically dead. And, in this sense, our passage may 
be reckoned among the prophetic utterances which contain the 
germ of the hope of a life after death, as in Isa. xxvi. 19-21, 
and in the vision of Ezekiel in Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14. 

That it did not refer to this in its primary sense, and so far 
as its historical fulfilment was concerned, is evident from the 
following verse. Ver. 3. “ Let us therefore know, hunt after 
the knowledge of Jehovah. His rising is fied like the morning 
dawn, that He may come to us like the rain, and moisten the 
earth like the latter rain’? 3 my'I3 corresponds to mw 305 in 
ver. 1. The object to mya is also INNS, and Ay is merely 
strengthened by the addition of myad mam. The knowledge of 
Jehovah, which they would hunt after, i.e. strive zealously to 
obtain, is a practical knowledge, consisting in the fulfilment of 
the divine commandments, and in growth in the love of God with 
al the heart. This knowledge produces fruit. The Lord will 
rise upon Israel like the morning dawn, and come down upon 
it like fertilizing rain. inyid, His (i.e. Jehovah’s) rising, is to 
be explained from the figure of the dawn (for 88. applied to the 
rising of the sun, see Gen. xix. 23 and Ps. xix. 7). The dawn 
is mentioned instead of the sun, as the herald of the dawning 
day of salvation (compare Isa. lviii. 8 and Ix. 2). This salva- 
tion which dawns when the Lord appears, is represented in the 
last clause as a shower of rain that fertilizes the land. AW is 
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hardly a kal participle, but rather the imperfect hiphil in the 
sense of sprinkling. In Deut. xi. 14 (cf. xxviii. 12 and Lev. 
xxvi. 4, 5), the rain, or the early and latter rain, is mentioned 
among the blessings which the Lord will bestow upon His 
people, when they serve Him with all the heart and soul. This 
promise the Lord will so fulfil in the case of His newly quick- 
ened nation, that He Himself will refresh it like a fertilizing 
rain. This will take place through the Messiah, as Ps. Ixxii. 6 
and 2 Sam. xxii. 4 clearly show. 


Il. THE RIPENESS OF ISRAEL FOR THE JUDGMENT OF 
DESTRUCTION.—CHAP. VI. 4—XI. il. 


Just as, in the middle section of the first part of our book 
(ch. ii. 2-23), the symbolical announcements of judgment con- 
tained in ch. i. were more fully elaborated and explained; so 
again, in the second part, after the shorter description of the cor- 
ruption and culpability of Israel contained in ch. iv. v., we find 
in the second or middle section, viz. ch. vi. 4-xi. 11, a longer 
account both of the religious apostasy and moral corruption 
which have become so injurious, and also of the judgment 
about to fall upon the sinful kingdom and people. In this, the 
condemnation of sin and threatening of punishment follow 
one another throughout ; but in such a way that in this longer 
exposition the progressive development of these truths is clearly 
indicated in the fact, that in the first section (ch. vi. 4—vii. 16) 
the description of the religious and moral degradation of the 
nation and its princes prevails; in the second (ch. viii. 1-ix. 9) 
the threatening of judgment comes into the foreground; and 
in the third (ch. ix. 10-xi. 11) evidence is adduced, how, from 
time immemorial, Israel has resisted the gracious guidance of 
God, so that nothing but the compassion of God can preserve 
it from utter annihilation. Each of these divisions may be sub- 
divided again into three strophes. 


The Incurableness of the Corruption—Chap. vi. 4—vii. 16. 


The prophet’s address commences afresh, as in ch. u. 4, 
without any introduction, with the denunciation of the incura- 
bility of the Israelites. Vers. 4-11 form the first strophe. 
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Ver. 4. “ What shall I do to thee, Ephraim? what shall I do to 
thee, Judah? for your love is like the morning cloud, and like the 
dew which quickly passes away.’ That this verse is not to be 
taken in connection with the preceding one, as it has been by 
Luther (“how shall I do such good to thee?’”) and by many of 
the earlier expositors, is evident from the substance of the verse 
itself. For “dsdh, in the sense of doing good, is neither possible 
in itself, nor reconcilable with the explanatory clause which 
follows. The chesed, which is like the morning cloud, cannot 
be the grace of God; for a morning cloud that quickly vanishes 
away, is, according to ch. xiii. 3, a figurative representation of 
that which is evanescent and perishable. The verse does not 
contain an answer from Jehovah, “who neither receives nor 
repels the penitent, because though they love God it is only 
with fickleness,” as Hitzig supposes; but rather the thought, 
that God has already tried all kinds of punishment to bring 
the people back to fidelity to Himself, but all in vain (cf. Isa. 
i. 5, 6), because the piety of Israel is as evanescent and tran- 
sient as a morning cloud, which is dispersed by the rising sun. 
Judging from the chesed in ver. 6, chasd*khem is to be under- 
stood as referring to good-will towards other men flowing out 
of love to God (see at ch. iy. 1). 

Ver. 5. “ Therefore have I hewn by the prophets, slain them 
by the words of my mouth: and my judgment goeth forth as 
light.” ‘Al-kén, therefore, because your ae vanishes again 
and again, God must perpetually punish. 2 287 does not mean 
to strike in among the prophets (Hitzig, after the LX X. YT: 
~ and others); but a is instrumental, as in Isa. x. 15, and chitsabh 
signifies to hew, not merely to hew off, but to hew out or carve. 
The n°bh7im cannot be false prophets, on account of the parallel 
“by the words of my mouth,” but must be the true prophets. 
Through them God had hewed or carved the nation, or, as 
Jerome and Luther render it, dolavi, i.e. worked it like a piece 
of hard wood, in other words, had tried to improve it, and shape 
it into a holy nation, answering to its true calling. “ Slain by 
the words of my mouth,” which the prophets had spoken; i.e. 
not merely caused death and destruction to be proclaimed to 
them, but suspended judgment and death over them—as, for 
example, by Elijah—since there dwells in the word of God the 
power to kill and to make alive (compare Isa. xi. 4, xlix.2). The 
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last clause, according to the Masoretic pointing and division of 
the words, does not yield-any appropriate meaning. 782Y could 
only be the judgments inflicted upon the nation; but neither the 
singular suffix 4 for 03 (ver. 4), nor 3? iN, with the singular 
verb under the 3 simil. omitted before is, suits this explanation. 
For 88° 418 cannot mean “to go forth to the light;” nor can 7ix 
stand for i>. We must therefore regard the reading expressed 
by the ancient versions,’ viz. X¥. WIND ‘MEY, “my judgment 
goeth forth like light,” as the original one. My penal judgment 
went forth like the light’ (the sun); i.e. the judgment inflicted 
upon the sinners was so obvious, so conspicuous (clear as the 
sun), that every one ought to have observed it and laid it to 
heart (cf. Zeph. iii. 5). The Masoretic division of the words 
probably arose simply from an unsuitable reminiscence of Ps. 
XXXvil. 6. 

The reason why God was obliged to punish in this manner 
is given in the following verses. Ver. 6. “for I take pleasure 
in love, and not in sacrifices ; and in the knowledge of God more 
than in burnt-offerings. Ver. 7. But they have transgressed the 
covenant like Adam: there have they acted treacherously towards 
me.” Chesed is love to one’s neighbour, manifesting itself in 
righteousness, love which has its roots in the knowledge of 
God, and therefore is connected with “ the knowledge of God” 
here as inch. iv. 1. For the thought itself, compare the re- 
marks on the similar declaration made by the prophet Samuel 
in 1 Sam. xv. 22; and for parallels as to the fact, see Isa. i. 
11-17, Mic. vi. 8, Ps. xl. 7-9, and Ps. 1. 8 sqq., in all which 
passages it is not sacrifices in themselves, but simply the heart- 
less sacrifices with which the wicked fancied they could cover 
their sins, that are here rejected as displeasing to God, and as 
abominations in His eyes. This is apparent also from the 
antithesis in ver. 7, viz. the reproof of their transgression of the 
covenant. i199 (they) are Israel and Judah, not the priests, 
whose sins are first referred to in ver. 9. D83, not “after the 
manner of men,” or “like ordinary men,’—for this explana- 
tion would only be admissible if 183 referred to the priests 
or prophets, or if a contrast were drawn between the rulers 

1 The Vulgate in some of the ancient mss. has also judicium meum, 
instead of the judicia tua of the Sixtina. See Kennicott, Diss. gener. ed. 
Bruns. p. 55 sqq. 
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and others, as in Ps. lxxsii. 7,—but “like Adam,” who trans- 
gressed the commandment of God, that he should not eat of 
the tree of knowledge. This command was actually a covenant, 
which God made with him, since the object of it was the pre- 
servation of Adam in vital fellowship with the Lord, as was 
the case with the covenant that God made with Israel (see Job 
xxxi. 33, and Delitzsch’s Commentary). The local expression 
“there,” points to the place where the faithless apostasy had 
occurred, as in Ps. xiv. 5. This is not more precisely defined, 
but refers no doubt to Bethel as the scene of the idolatrous 
worship. There is no foundation for the temporal rendering 
“then.” 

The prophet cites a few examples in proof of this faithless- 
ness in the two following verses. Ver. 8. “ Gilead ts a city of 
evil-doers, trodden with blood. Ver. 9. And like the lurking 
of the men of the gangs is the covenant of the priests; along 
the way they murder even to Sichem: yea, they have committed 
infamy.” Gilead is not a city, for no such city is mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and its existence cannot be proved from 
Judg. xii. 7 and x. 17, any more than from Gen xxsi. 48, 49," 
but it is the name of a district, as it is everywhere else; and 
here in all probability it stands, as it very frequently does, 
for the whole of the land of Israel to the cast. of the Jordan. 
Hosea calls Gilead a city of evil-doers, as being a rendezvous 
for wicked men, to express the thought that the whole land 
was as full of evil-doers as a city isof men. 73PY: a denom. of 
2p¥, a footstep, signifying marked with traces, full of traces of 

1 The statement of the Onomast. (s. v. Vaarwed), that there is also a 
city called Galaad, situated in the mountain which Galaad the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, took from the Amorite, and that of Jerome, 
**from which mountain the city built in it derived its name, viz. that which 
was taken,” etc., furnish no proof of the existence of a city called Gilead 
in the time of the Israelites; since Eusebius and Jerome have merely 
inferred the existence of such a city from statements in the Old Testa- 
ment, more especially from the passage quoted by them just before, viz. 
Jer. xxi. 6, Galaad tu mihi initium Libani, taken in connection with Num. 
xxxil, 39-42, as the words “‘ which Gilead took” clearly prove. And with 
regard to the ruined cities Jelaad and Jelaud, which are situated, according 
to Burckhardt (pp. 599, 600), upon the mountain called Jebel Jelaad or 
Jelaud, it is not known that they date from antiquity at all. Burckhardt 
oe no description of them, and does not even appear to have visited 
the runs. 
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blood, which are certainly not to be understood as veferring to 
idolatrous sacrifices, as Schmieder imagines, but which point to 
murder and bloodshed. It is quite as arbitrary, however, on 
the part of Hitzig to connect it with the murder of Zechariah, 
or a massacre associated with it, as it is on the part of Jerome 
and others to refer it to the deeds of blood by which Jehu 
secured the throne. The bloody deeds of Jehu took place in 
Jezreel and Samaria (2 Kings ix. x.), and it was only by a 
false interpretation of the epithet applied to Shallum, viz. 
Ben-yabhésh, as signifying citizens of Jabesh, that Hitzig was 
able to trace a connection between it and Gilead.—Ver. 9. In 
these crimes the priests take the lead. Like highway robbers, 
they form themselves into gangs for the purpose of robbing 
travellers and putting them to death. ‘34, so written instead 
of 125 (Ewald, § 16, b), is an irregularly formed infinitive for 
nian (Ewald, § 238, ¢). Ish g’dadim, a man of fighting-bands, 
i.e. in actual fact a highway robber, who lies in wait for 
travellers." The company (chebher, gang) of the priests re- 
sembled such a man. ‘They murder on the way (derekh, an 
adverbial accusative) to Sichem. Sichem, a place on Mount 
Ephraim, between Ebal and Gerizim, the present Nablus (see 
at Josh. xvil. 7), was set apart as a city of refuge and a Levi- 
tical city (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 21); from which the more recent 
commentators have inferred that priests from Sichem, using the 
privileges of their city to cover crimes of their own, committed 
acts of murder, either upon fugitives who were hurrying thither, 
and whom they put to death at the command of the leading 
men who were ill-disposed towards them (wald), or upon other 
travellers, either from avarice or simple cruelty. But, apart 
from the fact that the Levitical cities are here confounded with 
the priests’ cities (for Sichem was only a Levitical city, and 
not a priests’ city at all), this conclusion is founded upon the 


1 The first hemistich has been entirely misunderstood by the LXX., 
who have confounded ‘3m with 4nd, and rendered the clause zal 4 laxvs 
cov dvdoes weiparo' txpubay (an or 4Non instead of 7M) icosis cody. 
Jerome has also rendered »3M> strangely, e¢ quasi fauces (DND) virorum 
latronum particeps sacerdotum. Luther, on the other hand, has caught the 
sense quite correctly on the whole, and simply rendered it rather freely : 
‘“‘ And the priests with their mobs are like footpads, who lie in wait for 
people.” 
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erroneous assumption, that the priests who were taken by 
Jeroboam from the people generally, had special places of 
abode assigned them, such as the law had assigned for the 
Levitical priests. The way to Sichem is mentioned as a place 
of murders and bloody deeds, because the road from Samaria 
the capital, and in fact from the northern part of the kingdom 
generally, to Bethel the principal place of worship telonaig to 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, lay through this city. Pawns 
to the feasts for the most part took this road; and the priests, 
who were taken from the dregs of the people, appear to have 
lain in wait for them, either to rob, or, in case of resistance, 
to murder. The following °3 carries it still higher, and adds 
another crime to the murderous deeds. Zimmdadh most probably 
refers to an unnatural crime, as in Lev. xviii. 17, xix. 29. 

Thus does Israel heap up abomination upon abomination. 
Ver. 10. “ In the house of Israel I saw a horrible thing: there 
Ephraim practises whoredom: Israel has defiled itself.” The 
house of Israel is the kingdom of the ten tribes. TAMMYY, a 
horrible thing, signifies abominations and crimes of every kind. 
In the second hemistich, 2°nath, ae. spiritual and literal whore- 
dom, is singled out as the principal sin. Sphraim is not the 
name of a tribe here, as Simson supposes, but is synonymous 
with the parallel /srael. 

In conclusion, Judah is mentioned again, that it may not 
regard itself as better or less culpable. Ver. 11. “ Also, O 
Judah, a harvest is appointed for thee, when I turn the imprison- 
ment of my people.’ Judah stands at the head as an absolute 
noun, and is then defined by the following 7p. The subject to 
shdth cannot be either Israel or Jehovah. The first, which Hitzig 
adopts, “ Israel has prepared a harvest for thee,’ does not 
supply a thought at all in harmony with the connection ; and 
the second is precluded by the fact that Jehovah Himself is 
the speaker. Shdth is used here in a passive sense, as in Job 
xxxvill. 11 (cf. Ges. § 137, 3*). ¥P, harvest, is a figurative 
term for the judgment, as in Joel iv. 13, Jer. li. 33. As 
Judah has sinned as well as Israel, it cannot escape the punish- 
ment (cf. ch. v. 5, 14). Mav mv never means to bring back 
the captives; but in every passage in which it occurs it simply 
means to turn the captivity, and that in the figurative sense of 
restitutto m integrum (see at Deut. xxx. 3). ‘Ammi, my people, 
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2.e. the people of Jehovah, is not Israel of the ten tribes, but the 
covenant nation as a whole. Consequently sh*bhath ‘ammi is 
the misery into which Israel (of the twelve tribes) had been 
brought, through its falling away from God, not the Assyrian 
or Babylonian exile, but the misery brought about by the sins 
of the people. God could only avert this by means of judg- 
ments, through which the ungodly were destroyed and the 
penitent converted. Consequently the following is the thought 
which we obtain from the verse: “ When God shall come to 
punish, that He may root out ungodliness, and bring back His 
people to their true destination, Judah will also be visited with 
the judgment.” We must not only reject the explanation 
adopted by Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and Umbreit, “ when Israel 
shall have received its chastisement, and be once more received 
and restored by the gracious God, the richly merited punish- 
ment shall come upon Judah also,” but that of Schmieder 
as well, who understands by the “ harvest” a harvest of joy. 
They are both founded upon the false interpretation of shabh 
sh*bhath, as signifying the bringing back of the captives; and 
in the first there is the arbitrary limitation of ‘ammi to the ten 
tribes. Our verse says nothing as to the question when and 
how God will turn the captivity of the people and punish 
Judah; this must be determined from other passages, which 
announce the driving into exile of both Israel and Judah, and 
the eventual restoration of those who are converted to the 
Lord their God. The complete turning of the captivity of the 
covenant nation will not take place till Israel as a nation shall 
be converted to Christ its Saviour. 

Chap. vii. In the first strophe (vers. 1-7) the exposure of 
the moral depravity of Israel is continued. Ver. 1. “ When I 
heal Israel, the iniquity of Ephraim reveals ttself, and the wicked- 
ness of Samaria: for they practise deceit ; and the thief cometh, 
the troop of robbers plundereth without. Ver. 2. And they say 
not in their heart, 1 should remember all their wickedness. Now 
their deeds have surrounded them, they have occurred before my face. 
Ver. 3. They delight the hing with their wickedness, and princes 
with their lies.’ As the dangerous nature of a wound is often 
first brought out by the attempt to heal it, so was the corruption 
of Israel only brought truly to light by the effort to stem it. 
The first hemistich of ver. 1 is not to be referred to the future, 
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nor is the healing to be understood as signifying punishment, 
as Hitzig supposes; but the allusion is to the attempts made by 
God to put a stop to the corruption, partly by the preaching 
of repentance and the reproofs of the prophets, and partly by 
chastisements designed to promote reformation, The words 
contain no threatening of punishment, but a picture of the 
moral corruption that had become incurable. Here again 
Ephraim is not the particular tribe, but is synonymous with 
Israel, the people or kingdom of the ten tribes; and Samaria is 
especially mentioned in connection with it, as the capital and 
principal seat of the corruption of morals, just as Judah and 
Jerusalem are frequently classed together by the prophets. 
The lamentation concerning the incurability of the kingdom is 
followed by an explanatory notice of the sins and crimes that 
are openly committed. Sheger, lying, i.e. deception both in 
word and deed towards God and man, theft and highway 
robbery, and not fear of the vengeance of God. “ Accedit ad 
hee facinora securitas eorum ineffabilis” (Marck). They do not 
consider that God will remember their evil deeds, and punish 
them ; they are surrounded by them on all sides, and perform 
them without shame or fear before the face of God Himself. 
These sins delight both king and prince. To such a depth have 
even the rulers of the nation, who ought to practise justice and 
righteousness, fallen, that they not only fail to punish the sins, 
but take pleasure in their being committed. 

To this there is added the passion with which the people 
make themselves slaves to idolatry, and their rulers give them- 
selves up to debauchery (vers. 4-7). Ver. 4. “ They are all 
adulterers, like an oven heated by the baker, who leaves off stirring 
from the kneading of the dough until its leavening. Ver. 5. In the 
day of our king the princes are made sick with the heat of wine : 
he has stretched out his hand with the scorners. Ver. 6. For they 
have brought their heart into their ambush, as into the oven ; 
the whole night their baker sleeps; in the morning it burns like 
flaming fire. Ver. 7. They are all red-hot like the oven, and con- 
sume their judges: all their kings have fallen; none among them 
calls tome.” “ All” (kullém: ver. 4) does not refer to the king 
and princes, but to the whole nation. 8) is spiritual adultery, 
apostasy from the Lord; and literal adultery is only so far to 
be thought of, that the worship of Baal promoted licentiousness. 
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In this passionate career the nation resembles a furnace which 
a baker heats in the evening, and leaves burning all night while 
the dough is leavening, and then causes to burn with a still 
bricks flame in the morning, when the dough is ready for 
baking. nak NYS, burning from the baker, i.e. heated by the 
baker. mya is accontaatall as milel, either because the Maso- 
retes took offence at 738 being construed as a feminine (Ges. 
Lehrgeb. p. 546; Ewald, Gramm. p. 449, note 1), or because 
tphehah could not occupy any other place in the short space 
between zakeph and athnach (Hitzig). VY0, excitare, here in 
the sense of stirring. On the use of the participle in the 
place of the infinitive, with verbs of beginning and ending, see 
Ewald, § 298, 0d. 

Both king and princes are addicted to debauchery (ver. 5). 
“'The day of our king” is either the king’s birthday, or the day 
when he ascended the throne, on either of which he probably 
gave a feast to his nobles. af is taken most simply as an 
adverbial aceus. loci. On this particular day the princes drink 
to such an extent, that they become ill with the heat of the 
wine. wn, ae, to make ill, here to make one’s self ill. 
Hitzig fleas the ancient versions, in deriving it from $5n, and 
taking it as equivalent to #nn, they begin,” which gives a very 
apd meaning. The difficult expression bom i? qwis, “he 
draws his hand with the scoffers,” can hardly be understood in 
any other way than that suggested by Gesenius (Lea.), “ the 
king goes about with scoffers,” i.e. makes himself familiar with 
Ae ie so that we may compare OY i1. mv (Kix. xxiii. 1). The 
scoffers are drunkards, just as in Prov. xx. 1 wine is directly 
called a scoffer. In vers. 6, 7, the thought of the fourth verse 
is carried out still further. °2 introduces the explanation and 
ground of the simile of the furnace ; for ver. 5 is subordinate 
to the main thought, and to be taken as a parenthetical remark. 
The words from 337? °D to 02782 form one sentence. 27? is 
construed with 2 loci, as in Jud Cuz gle wires xci, 10:0 they 
have brought their heart near, brought them into their crafti- 
ness. Tier furnace” (7902) contains an abridged simile. 
3ut it is not their heart itself which is here compared to a 
furnace (their heart = themselves), in the sense of “ burning 
like a flaming furnace with base desires,” as Gesenius sup- 


poses; for the idea of bringing a furnace into an ’drebh would be 
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unsuitable and unintelligible. “The furnace is rather ’orbam 
(their ambush), that which they have in common, that which 
keeps them together; whilst the fuel is libbém, their own dis- 
position” (Hitzig). Their baker is the machinator doli, who 
kindles the fire in them, 2.e. in actual fact, not some person or 
other who instigates a conspiracy, but the passion of idolatry. 
This sleeps through the night, i.e. it only rests till the oppor- 
tunity and time have arrived for carrying out the evil thoughts 
of their heart, or until the evil thoughts of the heart have 
become ripe for execution. This time is described in harmony 
with the figure, as the morning, in which the furnace burns up 
into bright flames (“15 points to the more remote tannir as the 
subject). In ver. 7 the figure is carried back to the literal fact. 
With the words, “ they are all hot as a furnace,” the expression 
in ver. 4, “ adulterous like a furnace,” is resumed; and now 
the fruit of this conduct is mentioned, viz. “ they devour their 
judges, cast down their kings.” By the judges we are not to 
understand the sdrim of ver. 5, who are mentioned along with 
the king as the supreme guardians of the law; but the kings 
themselves. are intended, as the administrators of justice, as in 
ch. xiii. 10, where shaph*tim is also used as synonymous with 
720, and embraces both king and princes. The clause, “ all 
their kings are fallen,” adds no new feature to what precedes, 
and does not affirm that kings have also fallen in addition to or 
along with the judges; but it sums up what has been stated 
already, for the purpose of linking on the remark, that no one 
calls to the Lord concerning the fall of the kings. The suffix 
ana does not refer to the fallen kings, but to the nation in its 
entirety, te. to those who have devoured their judges. The 
thought is this: in the passion with which all are inflamed for 
idolatry, and with which the princes revel with the kings, they 
give no such heed to the inevitable consequences of their un- 
godly conduct, as that any one reflects upon the fall of the 
kings, or perceives that Israel has forsaken the way which leads 
to salvation, and is plunging headlong into the abyss of destruc- 
tion, so as to return to the Lord, who alone can help and save. 
The prophet has here the times after Jeroboam um. in his mind, 
when Zechariah was overthrown by Shallum, Shallum by 
Menahem, and Menahem the son of Pekahiah by Pekah, and 
that in the most rapid succession (2 Kings xv. 10, 14, 25), 
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together with the eleven years’ anarchy between Zechariah and 
Shallum (see at 2 Kings xv. 8-12). At the same time, the 
expression, “ all their kings have fallen,” shows clearly, not 
only that the words are not to be limited to these events, but 
embrace all the earlier revolutions, but also and still more 
clearly, that there is no foundation whatever for the widespread 
historical interpretation of these verses, as relating to a con- 
spiracy against the then reigning king Zechariah, or Shallum, 
or Pekahiah, according to which the baker is either Menahem 
(Hitzig) or Pekah (Schmidt). 

In the next strophe (vers. 8-16) the prophecy passes from 
the internal corruption of the kingdom of the ten tribes to its 
worthless foreign policy, and the injurious attitude which it had 
assumed towards the heathen nations, and unfolds the disastrous 
consequences of such connections. Ver. 8. “Hphraim, it mixes 
itself among the nations ; Ephraim has become a cake not turned. 
Ver. 9. Strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth it 
not; grey hair is also sprinkled upon him, and he knoweth it not.” 
bbian, from bba, to mix or commingle, is not a future ip the 
sense of “it will be dispersed among the Gentiles;” for, accord- 
ing to the context, the reference is not to the punishment of 
the dispersion of Israel among the nations, but to the state in 
which Israel then was. The Lord had separated Israel from 
the nations, that it might be holy to Him (Lev. xx. 24, 26). 
As Balaam said of it, it was to be a people dwelling alone 
(Num. xxiii. 9). But in opposition to this object of its divine 
calling, the ten tribes had mingled with the nations, 7e. with 
the heathen, learned their works, and served their idols (cf. 
Ps. evi. 35, 36). The mingling with the nations consisted in 
the adoption of heathen ways, not in the penetration of the 
heathen into Israelitish possessions (Hitzig), nor merely in the 
alliances which it formed with heathen nations. Jor these 
were simply the consequence of inward apostasy from its God, 
of that inward mixing with the nature of heathenism which had 
already taken place. Israel had thereby become a cake not 
turned. 139, a cake baked upon hot ashes or red-hot stones, 
which, if it be not turned, is burned at the bottom, and not 
baked at all above. The meaning of this figure is explained 
by ver. 9. As the fire will burn an ash-cake when it is left 
unturned, so have foreigners consumed the strength of Israel, 
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partly by devastating wars, and partly by the heathenish nature 
which has penetrated into Israel in their train. ‘ Greyness is 
also sprinkled upon it;” de. the body politic, represented as one 
person, is already covered with traces of hoary old age, and is 
ripening for destruction. The object to YY x? may easily be 
supplied from the previous clauses, namely, that strangers de- 
vour its strength, and it is growing old. The rendering non 
saptt is precluded by the emphatic 817), and he knoweth it not, 
i.e. does not perceive the decay of his strength. 

Ver. 10. “ And the pride of Israel beareth witness to his face, 
and they are not converted to Jehovah thew God, and for all this 
they seek Him not.” The first clause is repeated from ch. v. 5. 
The testimony which the pride of Israel, i.e. Jehovah, bore to 
its face, consisted in the weakening and wasting away of the 
kingdom as described in ver. 9. But with all this, they do not 
turn to the Lord who could save them, but seek help from their 
natural foes. 

Ver. 11. “ And Ephraim has become like a simple dove without 
undenstanding ; they have called Egypt, they are gone to Asshwr. 
Ver. 12. As they go, I spread my net over them; I bring them 
down like fowls of the heaven; I will chastise them, according to 
the tidings to their assembly.” 'The perfects in ver. 11 describe 
the conduct of Israel as an accomplished fact, and this is re- 
presented by 4 as the necessary consequence of its obstinate 
impenitence. The point of comparison between Israel and the 
simple dove, is not that the dove misses its proper dwelling 
and resting-place, and therefore goes fluttering about (Ewald) ; 
nor that, in trying to escape from the hawk, it flies into the 
net of the bird-catcher (Hitzig); but that when flying about in 
search of food, it does not observe the net that is spread for it 
(Rosenmiiller). a PS is to be taken as a predicate to Lphraim 
in spite of the accents, and not to yondh phothah (a simple 
dove), since phothih does not require either strengthening or 
explaining. Thus does Ephraim seek help from Egypt and 
Assyria. These words do not refer to the fact that there were 
two parties in the nation—an Assyrian and an Egyptian. Nor 
do they mean that the whole nation applied at one time to 
Egypt to get rid of Asshur, and at another time to Asshur to 
escape from Egypt. “ The situation is rather this: the people 
being sorely pressed by Asshur, at one time seek help from 
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Egypt against Asshur; whilst at another they try to secure 
the friendship of the latter” (Hengstenberg, Christology, i. p. 
164 transl.). For what threatened Israel was the burden of the. 
“king of princes” (ch. viii. 10), zc. the king of Asshur. And 
this they tried to avert partly by their coquettish arts (ch. 
vill. 9), and partly by appealing to the help of Egypt; and 
while doing so, they did not observe that they had fallen into 
the net of destruction, viz. the power of Assyria. In this net 
will the Lord entangle them as a punishment. As they go 
thither, God will spread His net over them like a bird-catcher, 
and bring them down to the earth like flying birds, i.e. bring 
them down from the open air, that is to say, from freedom, 
into the net of captivity, or exile. DVDS, a rare hiphil forma- 
tion with Yod mobile, as in Prov. iv. 25 (see Ewald, § 131, c). 
* According to the tidings (announcement) to their assembly :” 
d.e. in accordance with the threatening already contained in the 
law (Lev. xxvi. 14 sqq.; Deut. xxviii. 15 sqq.), and repeatedly 
uttered to the congregation by the prophets, of the judgments 
that should fall upon the rebellious, which threatening would 
now be fulfilled upon Ephraim. 

Ver. 13. “ Woe to them! for they have flown from me ; de- 
vastation to them! for they have fallen away from me. I would 
redeem them, but they speak lies concerning me. Ver. 14. They 
did not ery to me in their heart, but howl upon their beds ; they 
crowd together for corn and new wine, and depart against me.” 
The Lord, thinking of the chastisement, exclaims, Woe to them, 
because they have fled from Him! Nédad, which is applied to 
the flying of birds, points back to the figures employed in vers. 
11, 12. Shod, used as an exclamation, gives the literal ex- 
planation of ’oi (woe). The imperfect ’ephdém cannot be taken 
as referring to the redemption out of Egypt, because it does 
not stand for the preterite. It is rather voluntative or éptative: 
“T would (should like to) redeem them (still) ; but they say I 
cannot and will not do it.” These are the lies which they 
utter concerning Jehovah, partly with their mouths and partly 
by their actions, namely, in the fact that they do not seek 
help from Him, as is explained in ver. 14. They cry to 
the Lord; yet it does not come from the heart, but (‘2 after 
x) they howl (222%, ef. Ges. § 70, 2, note) upon their beds, in 
unbelieving despair at the distress that has come upon them. 
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What follows points to this. Hithgdrér, to assemble, or crowd 
together (Ps. lvi. 7, lix. 4; Isa. liv. 15); here to gather in 
troops or crowd together for corn and new wine, because their 
only desire is to fill their belly. Thus they depart from God. 
The construction of "1D with 2, instead of with 12 or “INN, is 
a pregnant one: to depart and turn against God. 

Vers. 15, 16. Yet Jehovah has done still more for Israel. 
Ver. 15. “ And I have instructed, have strengthened their arms, 
and they think evil against me. Ver. 16. They turn, but not 
upwards: they have become like a false bow. Their princes will 
fall by the sword, for the defiance of their tongue: this is their 
derision in the land of Egypt.” 8" here is not to chastise, but 
to instruct, so that onvint (their arms) is to be taken as the 
object to both verbs. Instructing the arms, according to the 
analogy of Ps. xviii. 35, is equivalent to showing where and how 
strength is to be acquired. And the Lord has not contented 
Himself with merely instructing. He has also strengthened 
their arms, and given them power to fight, and victory over 
their foes (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 25, 26). And yet they think evil 
of Him; not by speaking lies (ver. 13), but by falling away 
from Him, by their idolatrous calf-worship, by which they rob 
the Lord of the glory due to Him alone, practically denying 
His true divinity. This attitude towards the Lord is summed 
up in two allegorical sentences in ver. 16, and the ruin of their 
princes is foretold. They turn, or turn round, but not upwards 
(OY, an adverb, or a substantive signifying height, as in ch. xi. 7, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1, not “the Most High,” i.e. God, although turn- 
ing upwards is actually turning to God). From the fact that 
with all their turning about they do not turn upwards, they 
have become like a treacherous bow, the string of which has lost 
its elasticity, so that the arrows do not hit the mark (cf. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 57). And thus Israel also fails to reach its destination. 
Therefore its princes shall fall. The princes are mentioned as 
the originators of the enmity against God, and all the misery 
into which they have plunged the people and kingdom. BY, 
fury, here defiance or rage. Defiance of tongue the princes 
showed in the lies which they uttered concerning Jehovah 
(ver. 13), and with which they blasphemed in a daring manner 
the omnipotence and faithfulness of the Lord. ‘t stands, 
according to a dialectical difference in the mode of pronuncia- 
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tion, for Mt, not for nxt (Ewald, § 183, a). This, namely their 
falling by the sword, will be for a derision to them in the land 
of Egypt: not because they will fall in Egypt, or perish by the 
sword of the Egyptians; but because they put their trust in 
Egypt, the derision of Egypt will come upon them when they 
are overthrown (cf. Isa. xxx. 3, 5). . 


The Judgment consequent upon Apostasy.— 
Chap. viii.—ix. 9. 


The coming judgment, viz. the destruction of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, is predicted in three strophes, containing a 
fresh enumeration of the sins of Israel (ch. viii. 1-7), a refer- 
ence to the fall of the kingdom, which is already about to 
commence (vers. 8-14), and a warning against false security 
(ch. ix. 1-9). 

Ch. vii. 1-7. The prophecy rises with a vigorous swing, as 
in ch. v. 8, to the prediction of judgment. Ver. 1. “ The 
trumpet to thy mouth! Like an eagle upon the house of Jehovah ! 
Because they transgressed my covenant, and trespassed against 
my law. Ver. 2. To me will they cry: My God, we know Thee, 
we Israel!” The first sentence of ver. 1 is an exclamation, 
and therefore has no verb. The summons issues from Jehovah, 
as the suffixes in the last sentences show, and is addressed to the 
prophet, who is to blow the trumpet, as the herald of Jehovah, 
and give the people tidings of the approaching judgment (see 
at ch. v. 8). The second sentence gives the alarming message 
to be delivered: like an eagle comes the foe, or the judg- 
ment upon the house of Jehovah. The simile of the eagle, 
that shoots down upon its prey with the rapidity of lightning, 
points back to the threat of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 49. The 
“house of Jehovah” is neither the temple at Jerusalem (Jerome, 
Theod., Cyr.), the introduction of which here would be at 
variance with the context; nor the principal temple of Samaria, 
with the fall of which the whole kingdom would be ruined 
(Ewald, Sims.), since the temples erected for the calf-worship 
at Dan and Bethel are called Beth baémoth, not Beth Y*hovah ; 
nor even the land of Jehovah, either here or at ch. ix. 15 
(Hitzig), for a land is not a house ; but Israel was the house of 
Jehovah, as being a portion of the congregation of the Lord, 
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as in ch. ix. 15, Num. xii. 7, Jer. xii. 7, Zech. ix. 8; cf. otxos 
@cod in Heb. iii. 6 and 1 Tim. iii. 15. The occasion of the 
judgment was the transgression of the covenant and law of the 
Lord, which is more particularly described in ver. 4. In this 
distress they will call for help to Jehovah: “ My God (ce. 
each individual will utter this cry), we know Thee!” Israel is 
in apposition to the subject implied in the verb. They know 
Jchovah, so far as He has revealed Himself to the whole nation 
of Israel; and the name Israel is in itself a proof that they 
belong to the people of God. 

But this knowledge of God, regarded simply as a historical 
acquaintance with Him, cannot possibly bring salvation. Ver. 3. 
“ [Israel dislikes good; let the enemy pursue it.” This is the 
answer that God will give to those who cry to Him. ib denotes 
neither “ Jehovah as the highest good” (Jerome) or as “ the 
good One” (Sims.), nor “ the good law of God” (Schmieder), 
but the good or salvation which Jehovah has guaranteed to the 
nation through His covenant of grace, and which He bestowed 
upon those who kept His covenant. Because Israel has despised 
this good, let the enemy pursue it. 

The proof of Israel’s renunciation of its God is to be found 
in the facts mentioned in ver. 4. “ They have set up kings, but 
not from me, have set up princes, and I know it not: their silver 
and their gold they have made into idols, that it may be cut off.” 
The setting up of kings and princes, not from Jehovah, and 
without His knowledge, i.e. without His having been asked, 
refers chiefly to the founding of the kingdom by Jeroboam 1. 
it is not to be restricted to this, however, but includes at the 
same time the obstinate persistence of Israel in this ungodly 
attitude on all future occasions, when there was either a change 
or usurpation of the government. And the fact that not only 
did the prophet Ahijah foretel to Jeroboam 1. that he would 
rule over the ten tribes (1 Kings xi. 30 sqq.), but Jehu was 
anointed king over Israel by Elisha’s command (2 Kings ix.), 
and therefore both of them received the kingdom by the 
express will of Jehovah, is not at variance with this, so as to 
require the solution, that we have a different view here from 
that which prevails in the books of Kings,—namely, one which 
sprang out of the repeated changes of government and anarchies 
in this kingdom (Simson), For neither the divine promise of 
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the throne, nor the anointing performed by the command of 
God, warranted their forcibly seizing upon the government,— 
a crime of which both Jeroboam and Jehu rendered themselves 
guilty. The way in which both of them paved the way to the 
throne was not in accordance with the will of God, but was 
most ungodly (see at 1 Kings xi. 40). Jeroboam was already 
planning a revolt against Solomon (1 Kings xi. 27), and led 
the gathering of the ten tribes when they fell away from the 
house of David (1 Kings xii. 2 sqq.). Of Jehu, again, it is 
expressly stated in 2 Kings ix. 14, that he conspired against 
Joram. And the other usurpers, just like the two already 
named, opened the way to the throne by means of conspiracies, 
whilst the people not only rebelled against the rightful heir to 
the throne at Solomon’s death, from pure dislike to the royal 
house of David, which had been appointed by God, and made 
Jeroboam king, but expressed their approval of all subsequent 
conspiracies as soon as they had been successful. This did not 
come from Jehovah, but was a rebellion against Him—a trans- 
gression of His covenant. To this must be added the further 
sin, viz. the setting up of the idolatrous calf-worship on the part 
of Jeroboam, to which all the kings of Israel adhered. It was 
in connection with this, that the application of the silver and 
gold to idols, by which Israel completely renounced the law of 
Jehovah, had taken place. It is true that silver was not used 
in the construction of the golden calves; but it was employed 
in the maintenance of their worship. 2° nd: that it (the 
gold and silver) may be destroyed, as more fully stated in ver. 6. 
pnd describes the consequence of this conduct, which, though 
not designed, was nevertheless inevitable, as if it had been dis- 
tinctly intended. 

Ver. 5. “ Thy calf disgusts, O Samaria; my wrath is kindled 
against them: how long are they incapable of purity? Ver. 6. 
For this also is from Israel: a workman made it, and it is 
not God; but the calf of Samaria will become splinters.” Zanach 
(disgusts) points back to ver. 3. As Israel felt disgust at what 
was good, so did Jehovah at the golden calf of Samaria. It 
is true that zdénach is used here intransitively in the sense of 
smelling badly, or being loathsome ; but this does not alter the 
meaning, which is obyious enough from the context, namely, 
that it is Jehovah whom the calf disgusts. The calf of Samaria 
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is not a golden calf set up in the city of Samaria; as there is no 
allusion in history to any such calf as this. Samaria is simply 
mentioned in the place of the kingdom, and the calf is the one 
that was set up at Bethel, the most celebrated place of worship 
in the kingdom, which is also the only one mentioned in ch. 
x. 5, 15. On account of this calf the wrath of Jehovah is 
kindled against the Israelites, who worship this calf, and cannot 
desist. This is the thought of the question expressing disgust 
at these abominations. How long are they incapable of {*, ze. 
purity of walk before the Lord, instead of the abominations of 
idolatry (cf. Jer. xix. 4); not “freedom from punishment,” as 
Hitzig supposes. To sa) x5, “they are unable,” we may easily 
supply “to bear,” as in Isa. i. 14 and Ps. ci. 5. “ For” (Ai, 
ver. 6) follows as an explanation of the main clause in ver. 5, 
“ Thy calf disgusts.” The calf of Samaria is an abomination 
to the Lord, for it is also out of Israel (Israel’s God out of 
Israel itself !); a workman made it,—what folly! S71 is a 
predicate, brought out with greater emphasis by 1, e¢ guedem, 
in the sense of iste. Therefore will it be destroyed like the 
golden calf at Sinai, which was burnt and ground to powder 
(Ex. xxxii. 20; Deut. ix. 21). The dz. Aey. maa from — 
to cut, signifies ruins or splinters. 
This will Israel reap from its ungodly conduct. Ver. 7. 
“ Hor they sow wind, and reap tempest: it has no stalks; shoot 
brings no fruit; and even if it brought it, foreigners would devour 
it.” With this figure, which is so frequently and so variously 
used (cf. ch. x, 13, xii, 2; Job iv. 8; Prov. xxii. 8), the 
threat is accounted for by a general thought taken from life. 
The harvest answers to the sowing (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8). Out of 
the wind comes tempest. Wind is a figurative representation 
of human exertions; the tempest, of destruction. Instead of 
riudch we have ji8, DD, ney (nothingness, weariness, wickedness) 
in ch. x. 13, Job iv. 8, and Prov. xxii. 8. In the second 
hemistich the figure is carried out still further. 9p, “ seed 
standing upon the stalk,” is not to 7 (viz. that which has been 
sowed). T’semach brings no gemach,—a play upon the words, 
answering to our shoot and fruit. Qemach: generally meal, 
here probably the grain-bearing ear, from which the meal is 
obtained. But even if the shoot, when grown, should yield 
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some meal, strangers, i.e. foreigners, would consume it. In 
these words not only are the people threatened with failure of 
the crop; but the failure and worthlessness of all that they do 
are here predicted. Not only the corn of Israel, but Israel 
itself, will be swallowed up. 

With this thought the still further threatening of judg- 
ment in the next strophe is introduced. Ver. 8. “ Israel is 
swallowed up ; now are they among the nations lke a vessel, with 
which there is no satisfaction.’ The advance in the threat 
of punishment lies less in the extension of the thought, that 
not only the fruit of the field, but the whole nation, will be 
swallowed up by foes, than in ie perfect yo22, which indicates 
that the time of the ripening of the evil seeds ne already begun 
(Jerome, Simson). 17 TAY, now already have they heron 
among the nations like a despised vessel, which men cast away 
as useless (cf. Jer. xxii. 28, slvili. 38). This lot have they 
prepared for themselves. 

Ver. 9. “ For they went up to Asshur; wild ass goes alone 
by itself; Ephraim sued for loves. Ver. 10. Yeu, though they 
sue among the nations, now will I gather them, and they will 
begin to diminish on account of the burden of the king of the 
princes.” Going to Assyria is defined still further in the third 
clause as suing for loves, z.e. for the favour and help of the 
Assyrians. The folly of this suing is shown in the clause, 
“wild ass goes by itself alone,” the meaning and object of 
which have been quite mistaken by those who supply ad simil. 
Yor neither by connecting it with the preceding words thus, 
“‘Tsrael went to Asshur, like a stubborn ass going by itself” 
(Ewald), nor by attaching it to those which follow, “like a wild 
ass going alone, Ephraim sued for loves,” do we get any suit- 
able point of comparison. The thought is rather behigs whilst 
even a wild ass, that stupid animal, keeps by itself to maintain 
its independence, Ephraim tries to form unnatural alliances 
with the nations of the world, that is to say, alliances that are 
quite incompatible with its vocation. Hithnéh, from tdndh, 
probably a denom. of ’ethndh (see at ch. i, 14), to give the 
reward of prostitution, here in the sense of bargaining for 
amours, or endeavouring to secure them by presents. The hal 
yithna has the same meaning in ver. 10. The word D¥apx, 
to which different renderings have been given, can only have a 
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threatening or punitive sense here; and the suffix cannot refer 
to D432, but only to the subject contained in yithnu, viz. the 
Ephraimites. The Lord will bring them together, sc. among 
the nations, .e. bring them all thither. 73? is used in a similar 
sense in ch. ix. 6. The more precise definition is added in the 
next clause, in the difficult expression DY ‘MM, in which sm 
may be taken most safely in the sense of “beginning,” as in 
Judg. xx. 31, 2 Chron. xxix. 17, and Ezek. ix. 6, in all of which 
this form occurs, and yy as an adject. verb., connected with 
bn like the adjective mind in 1 Sam. iii. 2: “They begin to be, 
or become, less (z.e. fewer), on account of the burden of the 
king of princes,” ¢.¢. under the oppression which they will suffer 
from the king of Assyria, not by war taxes or deportation, but 
when carried away into exile. OY 7D = Dae 70 is a term 
applied to the great Assyrian king, who boasted, according to 
Isa. x. 8, that his princes were all kings. 

This threat is accounted for in vers. 11 sqq., by an allusion 
to the sins of Israel. Ver. 11. “ For Ephraim has multiplied 
altars for sinning, the altars have become to him for sinning. 
Ver. 12. I wrote to him the fulnesses of my law; they were 
counted as a strange thing.” Israel was to have only one altar, 
and that in the place where the Lord would reveal His name 
(Deut. xii. 5 sqq.). But instead of that, Ephraim had built 
a number of altars in different places, to multiply the sin of 
idolatry, and thereby heap more and more guilt upon itself. 
sin? is used, in the first clause, for the act of sin; and in the 
second, for the consequences of that act. And this was not 
done from ignorance of the divine will, but from neglect of the 
divine commandments. IFN is a historical present, indicating 
that what had occurred was continuing still. These words 
refer unquestionably to the great number of the laws written in 
the Mosaic thorah. 2, according to the chethib 135, with n 
dropped, equivalent to 122), as in 1 Chron. xxix. 7, ten thou- 
sand, myriads. ‘The Masoretes, who supposed the number to be 
used in an arithmetical sense, altered it, as conjecturally unsuit- 
able, into °29, multitudes, although 25 does not occur anywhere 
else in the plural. The expression “the myriads of my law” is 
hyperbolical, to indicate the almost innumerable multitude of 
the different commandments contained in the law. It was also 
in a misapprehension of the nature of the hyperbole that the 
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supposition originated, that aiM38 was a hypothetical future 
(Jerome). “t 103, like something foreign, which does not con- 
cern them at all. 

Ver. 13. “ Slain-offerings for gifts they sacrifice; flesh, and 
eat: Jehovah has no pleasure in them: now will He remember 
their transgression, and visit their sins: they will return to Egypt. 
Ver. 14. And Israel forgot tts Creator, and built palaces : and 
Judah multiplied fortified cities: and I shall send fire into its 
cities, and it will devour its castles.’ With the multiplication 
of the altars they increased the number of the sacrifices. 92735 
is 2 noun in the plural with the suffix, and is formed from 2” 
by reduplication. The slain-offerings of my sacrificial gifts, 
equivalent to the gifts of slain-offerings presented to me con- 
tinually, they sacrifice as flesh, and eat it; that is to say, they 
are nothing more than flesh, which they slay and eat, and not 
sacrifices in which Jehovah takes delight, or which could ex- 
piate their sins. Therefore the Lord will punish their sins ; 
they will return to Egypt, z.e. be driven away into the land of 
bondage, out of which God once redeemed His people. These 
words are simply a special application of the threat, held out 
by Moses in Deut. xxviil. 68, to the degenerate ten tribes. 
Heypt is merely a type of the land of bondage, as in ch. ix. 3, 6. 
in ver. 14 the sin of Israel is traced back to its root. This is 
forgetfulness of God, and deification of their own power, and 
ma ichoais itself in the erection of nioon, palaces, not idolatrous 
temples. Judah also makes itself omen of this sin, by 
multiplying the fortified cities, and placing its confidence in 
fortifications. These castles of false security the Lord will 
destroy. The ’armdnoth answer to the hékhdloth. The suffixes 
attached to 2 and N30" refer to both kingdoms: the mas- 
culine suffix to Israel and J udah, as a people ; Sie feminine to 
the two as a land, as in Lam. ii. 5. 

Ch. ix. 1-9. Warning against false security. The earthly 
prosperity of the people and kingdom was no security against 
destruction. Because Israel had fallen away from its God, it 

should not enjoy the blessing of its field-produce, but should be 
ane away to Assyria, wee it would be unable to keep any 
joyful feasts at all. Ver. 1. “ Rejoice not, O Israel, to exult 
like the nations: for thou hast committed whoredom against thy 
God: hast loved the wages of whoredom upon all corn-floors. 
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Ver. 2. The threshing-floor and press will not feed them, and the 
new wine will deceive it.” The rejoicing to which Israel was 
not to give itself up was, according to ver. 2, rejoicing at a 
plentiful harvest. All nations rejoiced, and still rejoice, at this 
(cf. Isa. ix. 2), because they regard the blessing of harvest.as a 
sign and pledge of the favour and grace of God, which summon 
them to gratitude towards the giver. Now, when the heathen 
nations ascribed their gifts to their gods, and in their way 
thanked them for them, they did this in the ignorance of their 
heart, without being specially guilty on that account, since they 
lived in the world without the light of divine revelation. But 
when Israel rejoiced in a heathenish way at the blessing of its 
harvest, and attributed this blessing to the Baals (see ene), 
the Td could not leave this tal of His gracious benefits 
unpunished. DanON belongs to N2Wn, petohtening the idea of 
joy, as in Job iii. 22. mt °D does not give ‘the ebjcet of the joy 
(“that thou hast committed whoredom :” Ewald and others), 
but the reason why Israel was not to rejoice over its harvests, 
namely, because it had become unfaithful to its God, and had 
fallen into idolatry. by Mit, to commit whoredom out beyond 
God (by going away from Higa: The words, “ thou lovest 
the wages of whoredom upon all corn-floors,” are to be under- 
stood, according to ch. i. 7, 14, as signifying that Israel would 
not regard the harvest-blessing upon its corn-floors as gifts of 
the goodness of its God, but as presents from the Baals, for 
which it had to serve them with still greater zeal. There is no 
ground for thinking of any peculiar form of idolatry connected 
with the corn-floors. Because of this the Lord would take 
away from them the produce of the floor and press, namely, 
according to ver. 8, by banishing the people out of the land. 
loor and press will not feed them, 7.e. will not nourish or 
satisfy them. ‘The floor and press are mentioned in the place 
of their contents, or what they yield, viz. for corn and oil, as in 
2 Kings vi. 27. By the press we must understand the oil- 
presses (cf. Joel ii. 24), because the new wine is afterwards 
specially mentioned, and corn, new wine, and oil are connected 
together in ch. 0. 10, 24. The suffix 72 refers to the people 
regarded as a community. 
Ver. 3. “They will not remain in the land of Jehovah : 
Ephraim returns to Egypt, and they will eat unclean things in 
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the land of Asshur. Ver. 4. They will not pour out wine to 
Jehovah, and their slain-offerings will not please Him: like 
bread of mourning are they to Him; all who eat it become 
unclean: for their bread is for themselves, it does not come into 
the house of Jehovah.” Because they have fallen away from 
Jehovah, He will drive them out of His land. The driving 
away is described as a return to Egypt, as in ch. vill. 13; but 
Asshur is mentioned immediately afterwards as the actual land 
of banishment. That this threat is not to be understood as 
implying that they will be carried away to Egypt as well as 
to Assyria, but that Egypt is referred to here and in ver. 6, just 
as in ch. vill. 13, simply as a type of the land of captivity, so 
that Assyria is represented as a new Egypt, may be clearly seen 
from the words themselves, in which eating unclean bread in 
Assyria is mentioned as the direct consequence of their return 
to Egypt; whereas neither here nor in ver. 6 is their being 
carried away to Assyria mentioned at all; but, on the contrary, 
in ver. 6, Hgypt only is introduced as the place where they are 
to find their grave. This is still more evident from the fact 
that Hosea throughout speaks of Asshur alone, as the rod of the 
wrath of God for His rebellious people. The king of Asshur 
is king Jared (striver), to whom Ephraim goes for help, and by 
whom it will be put to shame (ch. v. 18, x. 6); and it is from 
the Assyrian king Salman that devastation and destruction 
proceed (ch. x. 14). And, lastly, it is expressly stated in ch. 
xi. 5, that Israel will not return to Egypt, but to Asshur, who 
will be its king, By the allusion to Egypt, therefore, the 
carrying away to Assyria is simply represented as a state of 
bondage and oppression, resembling the sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt in the olden time, or else the threat contained in Deut. 
xxvili. 68 is simply transferred to Ephraim. They will eat 
unclean things in Assyria, not only inasmuch as when, under 
the oppression of their heathen rulers, they will not be able to 
observe the laws of food laid down in the law, or will be 
obliged to eat unclean things from simple want and misery ; 
but also inasmuch as all food, which was not sanctified to the 
Lord by the presentation of the first-fruits, was unclean food 
to Israel (Hengstenberg). In Assyria these offerings would 
cease with the whole of the sacrificial ritual; and the food 
which was clean in itself would thereby become unclean outside 
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the land of Jehovah (cf. Ezek. iv. 13). This explanation of 
ND is required by ver. 4, in which a further reason is assigned 
for the threat. For what we have there is not a description of 
the present attitude of Israel towards Jehovah, but a picture of 
the miserable condition of the people in exile. The verbs are 
pure futures. In Assyria they will neither be able to offer 
wine to the Lord as a drink-offering, nor such slain-offerings 
as are well-pleasing to Him. For Israel could only offer 
sacrifices to its God at the place where He made known His 
name by revelation, and therefore not in exile, where He had 
withdrawn His gracious presence from it. The drink-offerings 
are mentioned, as pars pro toto, in the place of all the meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings, z.c. of the bloodless gifts, which 
were connected with the 2°bhdchim, or burnt-offerings and thank- 
offerings (sh‘ldmim, Num. xv. 2-15, xxviii, xxix.), and could 
never be omitted when the first-fruits were offered (Lev. xxiil. 
13,18). “Their sacrifices :” zibhchéhem belongs to idray (shall 


be pleasing to Him), notwithstandmg the previous segholta, 
because otherwise the subject to 135y would be wanting, and 
there is evidently quite as little ground for supplying O73D3 
from the preceding clause, as Hitzig proposes, as for assuming 
that 27) here means to mix. Again, we must not infer from 
the words, “ their slain-offerings will not please Him,” that the 
Israelites offered sacrifices when in exile. The meaning is simply 
that the sacrifices, which they might wish to offer to Jehovah 
there, would not be well-pleasing to Him. We must not repeat 
amnar as the subject to the next clause nap a ia Dnde, in the 
sense of “their sacrifices will be to them like mourners’ bread,” 
which would give no suitable meaning; for though the sacri- 
fices are called bread of God, they are never called the bread of 
men. The subject may be supplied very readily from k“lechem 
(like bread) thus: their bread, or food, would be to them like 
mourners’ bread; and the correctness of this is proved by 
the explanatory clause, “for their bread,” ete. Lechem ’onim, 
bread of affliction, zc. of those who mourn for the dead (cf. 
Deut. xxvi. 14), in other words, the bread eaten at funeral 
meals. This was regarded as unclean, because the corpse de- 
filed the house, and all who came in contact with it, for seven 
days (Num. xix. 14). Their bread would resemble bread of 
this kind, because it had not been sanctified by the offering of 
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the first-fruits. “For their bread will not come into the house 
of Jehovah,” viz. to be sanctified, “for their souls,” 2.e. to serve 
for the preservation of their life. 

Their misery will be felt still more keenly on the feast-days. 
Ver. 5. “ What will ye do on the day of the festival, and on the 
day of the feast of Jehovah? Ver. 6. For behold they have gone 
away because of the desolation: Egypt will gather them toge- 
ther, Memphis bury them: their valuables in silver, thistles will 
receive them; thorns in their tents.” As the temple and ritual 
will both be wanting in their exile, they will be unable to 
observe any of the feasts of the Lord. No such difference can 
be shown to exist between yom mo‘ed and yom chag Y ‘hovah, 
as would permit of our referring mo‘éd to feasts of a different 
kind from chag. In Lev. xxiii., all the feasts recurring at a 
fixed period, on which holy meetings were held, including the 
Sabbath, are called 717) “Iyit2; and even though the three feasts 
at which Israel was to appear before the Lord, viz. the passover, 
pentecost, and the feast of tabernacles, are described as chaggim 
in Ex. xxxiv. 18 sqq., every other joyous festival is also called 
a chag (Ex. xxxii.5; Jude. xxi. 19). It is therefore just as 
arbitrary on the part of Grotius and Rosenmiiller to understand 
by md ‘éd the three yearly pilgrim-festivals, and by chag Y ‘hovah 
all the rest of the feasts, including the new moon, as it is on 
the part of Simson to restrict the last expression to the great 
harvest-feast, i.e. the feast of tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 39, 41). 
The two words are synonymous, but they are so arranged that 
by chag the idea of joy is brought into greater prominence, and 
the feast-day is thereby designated as a day of holy joy before 
Jehovah ; whereas mo éd simply expresses the idea of a feast 
established by the Lord, and sanctified to Him (see at Lev. 
xxiii. 2). By the addition of the chay Y°hdvah, therefore, 
greater emphasis is given to the thought, viz. that along with 
the feasts themselves all festal joy will also vanish. The perfect 
25m (ver. 6) may be explained from the fact, that the prophet 
saw in spirit the people already banished from the land of the 
Lord. yen, to go away out of the land. Egypt is mentioned 
as the place of banishment, in thé same sense as in ver. 3. 
There will they all find their graves. /2P in combination with 
12? is the gathering together of the dead for a common burial, 
like }DS in Ezek. xxix. 5, Jer. vill. 2, xxv. 33. 9, or 43, as in 
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Isa. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, xliv. 1, Ezek. xxx. 13, 16, probably 
contracted from 532, answers rather to the Coptic Membe, 
Memphe, than to the old Egyptian Men-nefr, i.e. mansto bona, 
the profane name of the city of Memphis, the ancient capital of 
Lower Egypt, the ruins of which are to be seen on the western 
bank of the Nile, to the south of Old Cairo. The sacred name 
of this city was Ha-ha-ptah, i.e. house of the worship of Phtah 
(see Brugsch, Geogr. Inschriften, i. pp. 234-5). In their own 
land thorns and thistles would take the place of silver valuables. 
The suffix attached to DY refers, ad sensum, to the collective 
maps? 12M, the valuables in silver. These are not “ silver 
idols,” as Hitzig imagines, but houses ornamented and filled 
with the precious metal, as pmonNa in the parallel clause clearly 
shows. The growth of thorns and thistles presupposes the utter 
desolation of the abodes of men (Isa. xxxiv. 13). 

Ver. 7. “ The days of visitation are come, the days of retri- 
bution are come; Israel will learn: a fool the prophet, a madman 
the man of spirit, for the greatness of thy guilt, and the great 
enmity. Wer. 8. A spy is Ephraim with my God: the prophet 
a snare of the bird-catcher in all his ways, enmity in the house of 
his God. Ver. 9. They have acted most corruptly, as in the days 
of Gibeah: He remembers their iniquity, visits their sins.” The 
perfects in ver. 7 are prophetic. The time of visitation and 
retribution is approaching. Then will Israel learn that its 
prophets, who only predicted prosperity and good (Ezek. xiii. 
10), were infatuated fools. 3) ON introduces, without ki, what 
Israel will experience, as in ch. vii. 2, Amos v.12. It does 
not follow, from the use of the expression ’7sh radch, that the 
reference is to true prophets. “/sh radéch (a man of spirit) is 
synonymous with the ’ish holékh vaach (a man walking in the 
spirit) mentioned in Mic. i. 11 as prophesying lies, and may 
be explained from the fact, that even the false prophets stood 
under the influence of a superior demoniacal power, and were 
ence by a wuidich sheger (“ a lying spirit,” 1 Kings XXI. 22). 
The words which follow, viz. “a fool is the prophet,” etc., which 
cannot possibly mean, that men have treated, despised, and per- 
secuted the prophets as fools and madmen, are a decisive proof 
that the expression does not refer to true prophets. iY 34 by 
is attached to the principal clauses, pbyin ... 83, The punish- 
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ment and retribution oceur because of the greatness of the guilt 
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of Israel. In 72% the preposition by continues in force, but as 
a conjunction: “ and because the enmity is great” (cf. Ewald, 
§ 351, a). Mastémah, enmity, not merely against their fellow- 
men generally, but principally against God and His servants 
the true prophets. This is sustained by facts in ver. 8. The 
first clause, which is a difficult one and has been interpreted 
in very different ways, “spying is Ephraim Pa dy” (with or 
by my God), cannot contain the thought that Ephraim, the 
tribe, is, according to its true vocation, a watchman for the rest 
of the people, whose duty it is to stand with the Lord upon the 
watch-tower and warn Israel when the Lord threatens punish- 
ment and judgment (Jerome, Schmidt); for the idea of a 
prophet standing with Jehovah upon a watch-tower is not only 
quite foreign to the Old Testament, but irreconcilable with the 
relation in which the prophets stood to Jehovah. The Lord 
did indeed appoint prophets as watchmen to His people (Ezek. 
il. 17); but He does take His own stand upon the watch-tower 
with them. Zsdphdh in this connection, where prophets are 
spoken of both before and after, can only denote the eager 
watching on the part of the prophets for divine revelations, as 
in Hab. ii. 1, and not their looking out for help; and vos my 
cannot express their fellowship or agreement with God, if only 
on account of the suffix “ my God,” in which Hosea contrasts 
the true God as His own, with the God of the people. The 
thought indicated would require WON, a reading which is in- 
deed met with in some codices, but is only a worthless conjec- 
ture. DY denotes outward fellowship here: “ with” = by the 
side of. Israel looks out for prophecies or divine revelations 
with the God of the prophet, .e. at the side of Jehovah; in other 
words, it does not follow or trust its own prophets, who are not 
inspired by Jehovah. These are like snares of a bird-catcher 
in its road, ze. they cast the people headlong into destruction. 
8°23 stands at the head, both collectively and absolutely. In all 
its ways there is the trap of the bird-catcher: 7.e. all its projects 
and all that it does will only tend to ensnare the people. Hos- 
tility to Jehovah and His servants the true prophets, is in the 
house of the God of the Israclites, ze. in the temple erected 
for the calf-worship; a fact of which Amos (vii. 10-17) fur- 
nishes a practical example. Israel has thereby fallen as deeply 
into abornination and sins as in the days of Gibeah, ie. as at 
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the time when the abominable conduct of the men of Gibeah 
in connection with the concubine of a Levite took place, as 
related in Judg. xix. sqq., in consequence of which the tribe of 
Benjamin was almost exterminated. The same depravity on 
the part of Israel will be equally punished by the Lord now 
(cf. ch. viii. 13). 


The Degeneracy of Israel, and Ruin of tts Kingdom.— 
Chap. ix. 10-si. 11. 


In this section the arrangement of the contents in strophes 
becomes very apparent. Three times (viz. ch. ix. 10, x. 1, and 
xi. 1) does the prophet revert to the early days of Israel, and 
show how Israel has been unfaithful to its divine calling, and 
from time immemorial has responded to all the manifestations 
of the love and grace of God by apostasy and idolatry, so that 
the Lord is obliged to punish the degenerate and obstinate 
nation with banishment into exile and the destruction of the 
kingdom. Nevertheless, as the Holy One, and for the sake of 
His own unchangeable covenant faithfulness, He will not 
utterly eradicate it. 

Chap. ix. 10-17. © Ver. 10. “I found Israel like grapes in 
the desert, I saw your fathers like early fruit on the fig-tree in the 
first shooting; but they came to Baal-Peor, and consecrated 
themselves to shame, and became abominations like their lover.” 
Grapes in the desert and early figs are pleasant choice fruits to 
whoever finds them. This figure therefore indicates the pecu- 
liar pleasure which Jehovah found in the people of Israel when 
He led them out of Egypt, or the great worth which they had 
in His eyes when He chose them for the people of His posses- 
sion, and concluded a covenant with them at Sinai (Theod., 
Cyr.). Bammidbdr (in the desert) belongs, so far as its position 
is concerned, to ‘wndbhim: grapes in the dry, barren desert, 
where you do not expect to find such refreshing fruit; but, so 
far as the fact is concerned, it also refers to the place in which 
Israel was thus found by God, since you can only find fruit in 
the desert when you are there yourself. The words, moreover, 
evidently refer to Deut. xxxii. 10 (“I found him (Israel) in 
the wilderness,” ete.), and point implicite to the helpless condi- 
tion in which Israel was when God first adopted it. The suffix 
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to b’ré’shithah (at her beginning) refers to 728M, the first-fruit, 
which the fig-tree bears in its first time, at the first shooting, 
But Israel no longer answered to the good pleasure of God. 
They came to Baal-Peor. “ipE"oya without the preposition PN 
is not the idol of that name, but the place where it was wor- 
shipped, which was properly called Beth-Peor or Peor (see at 
Num. xxiii. 28 and xxv. 3). 13" is chosen instead of 7x! 
(Num. xxiii. 3, 5), to show that Israel ought to have conse- 
erated itself to Jehovah, to have been the nazir of Jehovah. 
Bosheth (shame) is the name given to the idol of Baal-Peor 
(cf. Jer. ili. 24), the worship of which was a shame to Israel. 
*Ohabh, the paramour, is also Baal-Peor. Of all the different 
rebellions on the part of Israel against Jehovah, the prophet 
singles out only the idolatry with Baal-Peor, because the prin- 
cipal sin of the ten tribes was Baal-worship in its coarser or 
more refined forms. 

It is very evident that this is what he has in his mind, and 
that he regards the apostasy of the ten tribes as merely a con- 
tinuation of that particular idolatry, from the punishment 
which is announced in vers. 11, 12, as about to fall upon 
Ephraim in consequence. Ver. 11. “ Ephraim, its glory will 
Sly away like a bird; no birth, and no pregnancy, and no concep- 
tion. Ver. 12. Yea, though they bring up thew sons, I make 
them bereft, without a man; for woe to them when I depart from 
them!” The glory which God gave to His people through 
great multiplication, shall vanish away. The licentious worship 
of luxury will be punished by the diminution of the numbers 
of the people, by childlessness, and the destruction of the youth 
that may have grown up. API, so that there shall be no bear- 
ing. 02, the womb, for pregnancy or the fruit of the womb. 
Even (ki emphatic) if the sons (the children) grow up, God 
will make them bereft, DIN, so that there shall be no men 
there. The grown-up sons shall be swept away by death, by 
the sword (cf. Deut. xxxii. 25). The last clause gives the rea- 
son for the punishment threatened. 5) adds force; it usually 
stands at the head of the sentence, and here belongs to nn ; 
Yea, woe to them, if I depart from them, or Sidon my 
favour from them! “1% stands for 73D, according to the inter- 
changeableness of ¥ and D (Aquila and Vulg.). This view has 
more to support it than the supposition that 1 is an error of 
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the pen for "¥ (Ewald, Hitzig, ete.), since Ww, to look, con- 
strued with 9, in the sense of to look away from a person, is 
never met with, although the meaning is just the same. 

The vanishing of the glory of Ephraim is carried out still 
further in what follows. Ver. 13. “ phraim as I selected it 
for a Tyre planted in the valley; so shall Ephraim lead out its 
sons to the murderer. Ver. 14. Give them, O Jehovah: what 
shalt Thou give him? Give them a childless womb and dry 
breasis.” In ver. 138 Ephraim is the object to "Ms (I have 
seen), but on account of the emphasis it is placed first, as in 
ver. 11; and 787 with an accusative and 5 signifies to select 
anything for a purpose, as in Gen. xxii. 8. The Lord had 
selected Ephraim for Himself to be a Tyre planted in the 
meadow, %.e. in a soil adapted for growth and prosperity, had 
intended for it the bloom and glory of the rich and powerful 
Tyre; but now, for its apostasy, He would give it up to desola- 
tion, and dedicate its sons, i.e. its people, to death by the sword. 
The commentators, for the most part, like the LX X., have 
overlooked this meaning of mn, and therefore have not only 
been unable to explain /*tsor (for a Tyre), but have been driven 
either to resort to alterations of the text, like l’tsarah, “ after 
the form” (Ewald), or to arbitrary assumptions, e.g. that tsor 
signifies “palm” after the Arabic (Arnold, Hitzig), or that 
Visor means “as far as Tyre” (5 = 1), in order to bring a more 
or less forced interpretation into the sentence. The Vav before 
‘Ephraim introduces the apodosis to WN3: “as I have selected 
Kiphraim, so shall Ephraim lead out,” ete. On the construc- 
tion sryine, see Ewald, § 237, c. In ver. 14 the threat rises into 
an appeal to God to execute the threatened punishment. The 
excited style of the language is indicated in the interpolated 
mah-tittén (what wilt Thou give?). The words do not contain 
an intercessory prayer on the part of the prophet, that God will 
not punish the people too severely but condemn them to barren- 
ness rather than to the loss of the young men (Ewald), but are 
expressive of holy indignation at the deep corruption of the 
people. 

The Lord thereupon replies in ver. 15: “ All their wicked- 
ness is at Glgal ; for there I took them into hatred: for the evil 
of thew doings will I drive them out of my house, and not love 
them any more; all their princes are rebellious.” How far all the 
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wickedness of Ephraim was concentrated at Gilgal it is impossible 
to determine more precisely, since we have no historical accounts 
of the idolatrous worship practised there (see at ch. iv. 15). 
That Gilgal was the scene of horrible human sacrifices, as 
Hitzig observes at ch. xii. 12, cannot be proved from ch. xiii. 2. 
s2%” is used here in an inchoative sense, viz. to conceive hatred. 
On account of their wickedness they should be expelled from 
the house, z.e. the congregation of Jehovah (see at ch. viii. 1). 
The expression “T will drive them out of my house” (mzbbethi 
‘agar’shém) may be explained from Gen. xxi. 10, where Sarah 
requests Abraham to drive (gdérash) Hagar her maid out of the 
house along with her son, that the son of the maid may not 
inherit with Isaac, and where God commands the patriarch to 
earry out Sarah’s will. The expulsion of Israel from the house 
of the Lord is separation from the fellowship of the cove- 
nant nation and its blessings, and is really equivalent to loving . 
it no longer. There is a play upon words in the last clause 
Orynd BMW, 

Ver. 16. “ Liphraim is smitten: their root is dried up ; they 
will bear no fruit: even if they beget, I slay the treasures of 
their womb. Wer. 17. My God rejects them: for they have not 
hearkened to Him, and they shall be fugitives among the nations.” 
In ver. 16a Israel is compared to a plant, that is so injured by 
the heat of the sun (Ps. cxxi. 6, cil. 5), or by a worm (Jonah iv. 
7), that it dries up and bears no more fruit. The perfects are 
a prophetic expression, indicating the certain execution of the 
threat. This is repeated in ver. 16d in figurative language ; 
and the threatening in vers. 11, 12, is thereby strengthened. 
Lastly, in ver. 17 the words of threatening are rounded off by 
a statement of the reason for the rejection of Israel; and this 
rejection is described as banishment among the nations, accord- 
ing to Deut. xxvii. 65. 

Ch. x. In a fresh turn the concluding thought of the last 
strophe (ch. ix. 10) is resumed, and the guilt and punishment 
of Israel still more fully described in two sections, vers. 1-8 and 
9-15. Ver.1. “Israel is a running vine; tt set fruit for itself : 
the more of tts fruit, the more altars did it prepare ; the better tis 
land, the better pillars did they make. Ver. 2. Smooth was their 
heart, now will they atone. He will break in pieces their altars, 
desolate their pillars. Ver. 3. Yea, now will they say, No king 
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tous! for we feared not Jehovah ; and the king, what shall he do 
to us?” Under the figure of a vine running luxuriantly, 
which did indeed set some good fruit, but bore no sound ripe 
grapes, the prophet describes Israel as a glorious plantation of 
God Himself, which did not answer the expectations of its 
Creator. The figure is simply sketched in a few bold lines. 
We have an explanatory parallel in Ps. lxxx. 9-12. The par- 
ticiple bogeg does not mean “ empty” or “ emptying out” here ; 
for this does not suit the next clause, according to which the 
fruit was set, but from the primary meaning of bdégaq, to pour 
out, pouring itself out, overflowing, i.e. running luxuriantly. 
It has the same meaning, therefore, as ND ‘3 in Ezek. xvii. 6, 
that which extends its branches far and wide, that is to say, 
grows most vigorously. The next sentence, “it set fruit,” still 
belongs to the figure; but in the third sentence the figure 
passes over into a literal prophecy. According to the abun- 
dance of its fruit, Israel made many altars; and in proportion 
to the goodness of its land, it made better Mix, Baal’s pillars 
(see at 1 Kings xiv. 23); i.e. as Israel multiplied, and under the 
blessing of God attained to prosperity, wealth, and power in 
the good land (Ex. iii. 8), it forgot its God, and fell more and 
more into idolatry (cf. ch. i. 10, viii. 4, 11). The reason of all 
this was, that their heart was smooth, i.e. dissimulating, not sin- 
cerely devoted to the Lord, inasmuch as, under the appearance 
of devotedness to God, they still clung to idols (for the fact, see 
2 Kings xvil. 9). The word chdldq, to be smooth, was mostly 
applied by a Hebrew to the tongue, lip, mouth, throat, and 
speech (Ps. v. 10, xii. 3, lv. 22; Prov. v. 3), and not to the 
heart. But in Ezek. xii. 24 we read of smooth, 7.e. deceitful 
prophesying ; and there is all the more reason for retaining the 
meaning “smooth” here, that the rendering “ their heart is 
divided,” which is supported by the ancient versions, cannot be 
grammatically defended. For chdlaq is not used in kal in an 
intransitive sense; and the active rendering, “ He (de. God) 
has divided their heart” (Hitzig), gives an unscriptural thought. 
They will now atone for this, for God will destroy their altars 
and pillars. 5, “to break the neck of the altars,” is a bold 
expression, applied to the destruction of the altars by breaking 
off the horns (compare Amos iii. 14). Then will the people 
see and be compelled to confess that it has no longer a king, 
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because it has not feared the Lord, since the king who has been 
set up in opposition to the will of the Lord (ch. viii. 4) cannot 
bring either help or deliverance (ch. xiii. 10). HWY, to do, ze. 
to help or be of use to a person (cf. Eccles. ii. 2). 

The thoughts of vers. 2, 3 are carried out still further in 
vers. 4-7. Ver. 4. “ They have spoken words, sworn falsely, 
made treaties: thus right springs up like darnel in the furrows 
of the field. Ver. 5. For the calves of Beth-Aven the inhabitants 
of Samaria were afraid: yea, tts people mourn over it, and its 
sacred ministers will tremble at it, at its glory, because it has 
strayed from them. Ver. 6. Men will also carry it to Asshur, as 
a present for king Jareb: shame will seize upon Ephraim, and 
Israel will be put to shame for tts counsel.’ The dissimulation 
of heart (ver. 3) manifested itself in their speaking words which 
were nothing but words, é.e. in vain talk (cf. Isa. lviii. 13), in 
false swearing, and in the making of treaties. nics, by virtue 
of the parallelism, is an infin. ae, for rows, fosined like M52, 
analogous to nin’ (Isa. xxii. 13; see Ewald, § 240, b). m3 nn3, 
in connection with false swearing, must signify the making of 
a covenant without any truthfulness in it, ze. the conclusion of 
treaties with foreign nations—for example, with Assyria—which 
they were inclined to observe only so long as they could promise 
themselves advantages from them. In consequence of this, right 
has become like a bitter plant growing luxuriantly (Ws = win ; 
see at Deut. xxix.17). Mishpdt does not mean judgment here, 
or the punitive judgment of God (Chald. and many others), 
for this could hardly be compared with propriety to weeds 
running over everything, but right in its degeneracy into wrong, 
or right that men have turned into bitter fruit or poison (Amos 
vi. 12). This spreads about in the kingdom, as weeds spread 
luxuriantly in the furrows of the field (TY a poetical form for 
mv, like Deut. xxxii. 13, Ps. viii. 8). Therefore the judg- 
ment cannot be delayed, and is already approaching in so 
threatening a manner, that the inhabitants of Samaria tremble 
for the golden calves. The plural ‘egloth is used with indefinite 
generality, and gives no warrant, therefore, for the inference 
that there were several golden calves set up in Bethel. More- 
over, this would be at variance with the fact, that in the sen- 
tences which follow we find “the (one) calf” spoken of. The 
feminine form ‘egloth, which only occurs here, is also probably 
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connected with the abstract use of the plural, inasmuch as the 
feminine is the proper form for abstracts. Béth-dven for 
Béthél, as in ch. iv. 15. Shdakhén is construed with the plural, 
as an adjective used in a collective sense. ‘3 (ver. 5) is em- 
phatic, and the suffixes attached to 1®¥ and 3 do not refer to 
Samaria, but to the idol, z.e. the calf, since the prophet distinctly 
calls Israel, which ought to have been the nation of Jehovah, 
the nation of its calf-idol, which mourned with its priests 
(k’marim, the priests appointed in connection with the worship 
of the calves: see at 2 Kings xxiii. 5) for the carrying away 
of the calf to Assyria. 53 does not mean to exult or rejoice 
here, nor to tremble (applied to the leaping of the heart from 
fear, as it does from joy), but has the same meaning as Syn in 
Pseexevis 0. yoy is still further defined by iiaD-by, “for its 
glory,” 2.e. not for the temple-treasure at Bethel (Hitzig), nor 
the one glorious image of the calf, as the symbol of the state- 
god (Ewald, Umbreit), but the calf, to which the people attri- 
buted the glory of the true God. The perfect, gdldh, is used 
prophetically of that which was as good as complete and cer- 
tain (for the fut ewact., cf. Ewald, § 348, a). The golden calf, 
the glory of the nation, will have to wander into exile. This 
cannot even save itself; it will be taken to Assyria, to king 
Jareb (see at ch. v. 13), as minchaéh, a present or tribute (see 
2 Sam. vill. 2,6; 1 Kings y.1). For the construing of the passive 
with N&, see Ges. § 143, 1, a. Then will Ephraim (= Israel) be 
seized by reproach and shame. Boshndh, a word only met with 
here; itis formed from the masculine bdshen, which is not used 
at all (see Ewald, § 163, 164). 

With the carrying away of the golden calf the kingdom of 
Samaria also perishes, and desert plants will grow upon the 
places of idols. Vers. 7, 8. “ Destroyed is Samaria; her king 
like a splinter on the surface of the water. And destroyed are 
the high places of Aven, the sin of Israel: thorn and thistle will 
rise up on their altars; and they will speak to the mountains, 
Cover us! and to the hills, Fall onus!” 3320 ¥ is not an 
asyndeton, “ Samaria and its king ;” but Shom’ron is to be taken 
absolutely, “as for Samaria,” although, as a matter of fact, 
not only Samaria, the capital of the kingdom, but the kingdom 
itself, was destroyed. For malkéh does not refer to any parti- 
cular king, but is used in a general sense for “ the king that 
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Samaria had,” so that the destruction of the monarchy is here 
predicted (cf. ver. 15). The idea that the words refer to one 
particular king, is not only at variance with the context, which 
contains no allusion to any one historical occurrence, but does 
not suit the simile: like a splinter upon the surface of the water, 
which is carried away by the current, and vanishes without 
leaving a trace behind. Qetseph is not “ foam” (Chald., Symm., 
Rabb.), but a broken branch, a fagot or a splinter, as g’tsdphah 
in Joel i. 7 clearly shows. Béamoth ’dven are the buildings 
connected with the image-worship at Bethel (dven = Beth-él, 
ver. 5), the temple erected there (beth bamoth), together with 
the altar, possibly also including other illegal places of sacrifice 
there, which constituted the chief sin of the kingdom of Israel. 
These were to be so utterly destroyed, that thorns and thistles 
would grow upon the ruined altars (cf. Gen. iii. 18). “ The 
sion of extreme solitude, that there are not even the walls left, 
or any traces of the buildings” (Jerome). When the kingdom 
shall be thus broken up, together with the monarchy and the 
sacred places, the inhabitants, in their hopeless despair, will long 
for swift death and destruction. Saying to the mountains, 
“ Cover us,” etc., implies much more than hiding themselves in 
the holes and clefts of the rocks (Isa. ii. 19, 21). It expresses 
the desire to be buried under the falling mountains and hills, 
that they may no longer have to bear the pains and terrors of 
the judgment. In this sense are the words transferred by 
Christ, in Luke xxiii. 30, to the calamities attending the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and in Rev. vi. 16 to the terrors of the 
last judgment. , 

Vers. 9-15. After the threatening of punishment has thus 
been extended in ver. 8, even to the utter ruin of the kingdom, 
the prophet returns in ver. 9 to the earlier times, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting in a new form the deeply rooted sinfulness 
of the people, and then, under cover of an appeal to them 
to return to righteousness, depicting still further the time of 
visitation, and (in vers. 14, 15) predicting with still greater 
clearness the destruction of the kingdom and the overthrow of 
the monarchy. Ver. 9. “ Since the days of Gibeah hast thou 
sinned, O Israel: there have they remained: the war against the 
sons of wickedness did not overtake them at Gibeah. Ver. 10. 
According to my desire shall I chastise them; and nations will be 
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gathered together against them, to bind them to their two trans- 
gressions.” Just as in ch. ix. 9, the days of Gibeah, te. the 
days when that ruthless crime was committed at Gibeah upon 
the concubine of the Levite, are mentioned as a time of deep 
corruption ; so are those days described in the present passage 
as the commencement of Israel’s sin. For it is as obvious that 
‘2 is not to be understood in a comparative sense, as it is 
that the days of Gibeah are not to be taken as referring to the 
choice of Saul, who sprang from Gibeah, to be their king 
(Chald.). The following words, 3 12Y OY, which are very 
difficult, and have been variously explained, do not describe 
the conduct of Israel in those days; for, in the first place, the 
statement that the war did not overtake them is by no means 
in harmony with this, since the other tribes avenged that crime 
so severely that the tribe of Benjamin was almost exterminated; 
and secondly, the suffix attached to D7°¥A evidently refers to 
the same persons as that appended to DIDS in ver. 10, ze. to 
the Israelites of the ten tribes, to which Hosea foretels the 
coming judgment. These are therefore the subject to ‘2¥, 
and consequently 3»y signifies to stand, to remain, to persevere 
(cf. Isa. xlvii. 12, Jer. xxxii. 14). There, in Gibeah, did they 
remain, that is to say, they persevered in the sin of Gibeah, 
without the war at Gibeah against the sinners overtaking them 
(the imperfect, in a*subordinate clause, used to describe the 
necessary consequence; and my transposed from nowy, like MYT 
in Deut. xxviii. 25 for Yt), The meaning is, that since the 
days of Gibeah the Israelites persist in the same sin as the 
Gibeahites ;. but whereas those sinners were punished and 
destroyed by the war, the ten tribes still live on in the 
same sin without having been destroyed by any similar war. 
Jehovah will now chastise them for it. ‘T4832, in my desire, 
equivalent to according to my wish,—an anthropomorphic 
description of the severity of the chastisement. O78) from 
1D’ (according to Ewald, § 139, a), with the Vav of the 
apodosis. ‘The chastisement will consist in the fact, that 
nations will be gathered together against Israel] DIDN3, lit. at 
their binding, z.e. when I shall bind them. The chethib anny 
cannot well be the plural of }Y, because the plural my is not 
used for the eyes; and the rendering, “ before their two eyes,” 
in the sense of “without their being able to prevent it” 
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(Ewald), yields the unheard-of conception of binding a person 
before his own eyes; and, moreover, the use of ivy ony 
instead of the simple dual would still be left unexplained. We 
must therefore give the preference to the keri nny, and regard 
the chethib as another form, that may be accounted for from 
the transition of the verbs *y into 1y, and nijy as a contraction 
of M3iy, since 21¥ cannot be shown to have either the meaning 
of “furrow” (Chald., A. E.), or that of the severe labour of 
“tributary service.” And, moreover, neither of these meanings 
would give us a suitable thought ; whilst the very same objec- 
tion may be brought against the supposition that the double- 
ness of the work refers to Ephraim and Judah, which has been 
brought against the rendering “to bind to his furrows,” viz. 
that it would be non solum ineptwm, sed locutionis monstrum. 
onsiy Awe, “to their two transgressions” to bind them: ie. to 
place them in connection with the transgressions by the punish- 
ment, so that they will be obliged to drag them along like 
beasts of burden. By the two transgressions we are to under- 
stand neither the two golden calves at Bethel and Dan (Hitzig), 
nor unfaithfulness towards Jehovah and devotedness to idols, 
after Jer. ii. 13 (Cyr., Theod.); but their apostasy from Jehovah 
and the royal house of David, in accordance with ch. iii. 5, 
where it is distinctly stated that the ultimate conversion of 
the nation will consist in its seeking Jehovah and David their 
king. 

In the next verse the punishment is still further defined, 
and also extended to Judah. Ver. 11. “And Ephraim is an 
instructed cow, which loves to thresh; and I, [ have come over 
the beauty of her neck: I yoke Ephraim; Judah will plough, 
Jacob harrow itself.’ M‘lummddah, instructed, trained to 
work, received its more precise definition from the words 
“loving to thresh” (ohabhti, a participle with the connecting 
Yod in the constructive: see Ewald, § 211, b), not as being 
easier work in comparison with the hard task of driving, 
ploughing, and harrowing, but because in threshing the ox 
was allowed to eat at pleasure (Deut. xxv. 4), from which 
Tsrael became fat and strong (Deut. xxxii. 15). Threshing, 
therefore, is a figurative representation not of the conquest of 
other nations (as in Mic. iv. 13, Isa. sli. 15), but of pleasant, 
productive, profitable labour. Israel had accustomed itself to 
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this, from the fact that God had bestowed His blessing upon it 
(ch. xiii. 6). But it would be different now. by IY, a pro- 
phetic perfect : I come over the neck, used in a hostile sense, 
and answering to our “rushing in upon a person.” The 
actual idea is that of putting a heavy yoke upon the neck, 
not of putting a rider upon it. 2308, not to mount or 
ride, but to drive, or use for drawing and driving, i.e. to 
harness, and that, as the following clauses show, to the 
plough and harrow, for the performance of hard field-labour, 
which figuratively represents subjugation and bondage. Judah 
is also mentioned here again, as in ch. vill. 14, vi. 11, etc. 
Jacob, in connection with Judah, is not a name for the 
whole nation (or the twelve tribes), but is synonymous with 
Ephraim, i.e. Israel of the ten tribes. ‘This is required by 
the correspondence between the last two clauses, which are 
simply a further development of the expression ‘BX DIN, with 
an extension of the punishment threatened against Ephraim 
to Judah also. 

The call to repentance and reformation of life is then 
appended in vers. 12, 13, clothed in similar figures. Ver. 12 
“ Sow to yourselves for righteousness, reap according to love ; 
plough for yourselves virgin soil: for it is time to seek Jehovah, 
till He come and rain righteousness upon you. Ver.13. Ye have 
ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped crime: eaten the fruit of 
lying: because thou hast trusted in thy way, in the multitude of 
thy mighty men.” Sowing and reaping are figures used to 
denote their spiritual and al conduct. mote, for righteous- 
ness, 1s parallel to TOM Dd ; ; 1.e. sow that onieomnene may be 
able to spring up like seed, Z.¢. righteousness towards your 
fellow-men. The fruit of this will be chesed, condescending 
love towards the poor and wretched. Nir nir, both here and 
in Jer. iv. 3 to plough virgin soil, i.e. to make land not yet 
cultivated arable. We have an advance in this figure: they 
are to give up all their previous course of conduct, and create 
for themselves a new sphere for their activity, i.e. commence a 
new course of life. Ny}, and indeed it is time, equivalent to, for 
it is high time to give up your old sinful ways and seek the 
Lord, till (7¥) He come, ie. till He turn His grace to you 
again, and cause it to rain upon you. Tsedeq, righteousness, 
not salvation, a meaning which the word never has, and least 
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of all here, where tsedeg corresponds to the ts°’daqdah of the first 
clause. God causes righteousness to rain, inasmuch as He not 
only gives strength to secure it, like rain for the growth of the 
seed (cf. Isa. xliv. 3), but must also generate and create it in 
man by His Spirit (Ps. li. 12). The reason for this summons 
is given in ver. 13, in another allusion to the moral conduct 
of Israel until now. Hitherto they have ploughed as well as 
reaped unrighteousness and sin, and eaten lies as the fruit 
thereof,—lies, inasmuch as they did not promote the prosperity 
of the kingdom as they imagined, but only led to its decay 
and ruin. For they did not trust in Jehovah the Creator 
and rock of salvation, but in their way, zc. their deeds and 
their might, in the strength of their army (Amos vi. 13), the 
worthlessness of which they will now discover. 

Ver. 14. “A tumult will arise against thy peoples, and all thy 
Jortijications are laid waste, as Shalman laid Beth-Arbeel waste 
in the day of the war: mother and children are dashed to pieces. 
Ver. 15. Thus hath Bethel done to you because of the wickedness 
of your wickedness : in the morning dawn the king of Israel is cut 
off, cut of.” Ooxp with & as mater lect. (Ewald, § 15, e), con- 
strued with 1: to rise up against a person, as in Ps. xxvii. 12, 
Job xvi, 8. fik¥, war, tumult, as in Amos ii. 2. TYR: against 
thy people of war. ‘The expression is chosen with a reference 
to robh gibborim (the multitude of mighty men), in which Israel 
put its trust. The meaning, countrymen, or tribes, is restricted 
to the older language of the Pentateuch. The singular 1H 
refers to 53, as in Isa. Ixiv. 10, contrary to the ordinary lan- 
guage (cf. Ewald, § 317, c). Nothing is known concerning the 
devastation of Beth-Arbeel by Shalman; and hence there has 
always been great uncertainty as to the meaning of the words. 
Shalman is no doubt a contracted form of Shalmanezer, the 
king of Assyria, who destroyed the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(2 Kings xvii. 6). Betharbé’l is hardly Arbela of Assyria, 
which became celebrated through the victory of Alexander 
(Strab. xvi. 1, 3), since the Israelites could scarcely have 
become so well acquainted with such a remote city, as that the 
prophet could hold up the desolation that befel it as an example 
to them, but in all probability the Arbela in Galilea Superior, 
which is mentioned in 1 Mace. ix. 2, and very frequently in 
Josephus, a place in the tribe of Naphtali, between Sephoris 
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and Tiberias (according to Robinson, Pal. iii. pp. 281-2, and 
Bibl. Researches, p. 343: the modern Irbid). The objection 
offered by Hitzig,—viz. that shéd is a noun in ch. ix. 6, vil. 13, 
xii, 2, and that the infinitive construct, with 5 prefixed, is 
written Tp in Jer. xlvii. 4; and lastly, that if Shalman were 
the subject, we should expect the preposition M& before N’3,—is 
not conclusive, and the attempt which he makes to explain 
Salman-Beth-Arbel from the Sanscrit is not worth mentioning. 
The clause “mother and children,” etc. a proverbial ex- 
pression denoting inhuman cruelty (see at Gen. xxxu. 12), 
does not merely refer to the conduct of Shalman in connection 
with Beth-Arbel, possibly in the campaign mentioned in 2 Kings 
xvii. 3, but is also intended to indicate the fate with which the 
whole of the kingdom of Israel was threatened. In ver. 16 
this threat concludes with an announcement of the overthrow 
of the monarchy, accompanied by another allusion to the guilt 
of the people. The subject to MY H23 is Beth-el (Chald.), not 
Shalman or Jehovah. Bethel, the seat of the idolatry, prepares 
this lot for the people on account of its great wickedness. vy 
is a perf. proph.; and O2n)7 ny, wickedness in its second 
potency, extreme wickedness (cf. Ewald, § 313, ¢). Basshachar, 
in the morning-dawn, 7.e. at the time when prosperity is once 
more apparently about to dawn, tempore pacts alluscente (Cocc., 
Hest.). The gerund 7973 adds to the force; and 5 is not 
this or the other king, but as in ver. 7, the king generally, 1.0. 
the monarchy of Israel. 

Ch. xi. The prophet goes back a third time (cf. ch. x. 1, 
ix. 10) to the early times of Israel, and shows how the people 
had repaid the Lord, for all the proofs of His love, with nothing 
but ingratitude and unfaithfulness; so that it would have merited 
utter destruction from off the earth, if God should not restrain 
His wrath for the sake of His unchangeable faithfulness, in 
order that, after severely chastening, He might gather together 
once more those that were rescued from among the heathen. 
Ver. 1. “ When Israel was young, then I loved him, and I called 
my son out of Lgypt. Ver.2. Men called to them; so they went 
away from their countenance: they offer sacrifice to the Baals, 
and burn incense to the idols.” Ver. 1 rests upon Ex. iv. 22, 23, 
where the Lord directs Moses to say to Pharaoh, “ Israel is my 
first-born son; let my son go, that he may serve me.” Israel 
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was the son of Jehovah, by virtue of its election to be Jehovah's 
peculiar people (see at Ex. iv. 22). In this election lay the 
ground for the love which God showed to Israel, by bringing it 
out of Egypt, to give it the land of Canaan, promised to ihe 
fathers for its tihentancal The adoption of Israel as the son 
of Jehovah, which began with its deliverance out of the bondage 
of Egypt, and was completed in the conclusion of the covenant 
at Sinai, forms the first stage in the carrying out of the divine 
work of salvation, which was completed in the incarnation of 
the Son of God for the redemption of mankind from death and 
ruin. The development and guidance of Israel as the people 
of God all pointed to Christ; not, however, in any such sense 
as that the nation of Israel was to bring forth the Son of God 
from within itself, but in this sense, that the relation which the 
Lord of heaven and earth established and sustained with that 
nation, was a preparation for the union of God with humanity, 
and paved the way for the incarnation of His Son, by the fact 
that Israel was trained to be a vessel of divine grace. All 
essential factors in the history of Israel point to this as’ their 
end, and thereby become types and material prophecies of the 
life of Him in whom the reconciliation of man to God was to 
be realized, and the union of God with the human race to be 
developed into a personal unity. It is in this sense that the 
second half of our verse is quoted in Matt. il. 15 as a prophecy 
of Christ, not because the words of the prophet refer directly 
and immediately to Christ, but because the sojourn in Egypt, 
and return out of that land, had the same significance in rela- 
tion to the development of the life of Jesus Christ, as it had to 
the nation of Israel. Just as Israel grew into a nation in Keypt, 
where it was out of the reach of Crit ways, so was the 
child Jesus hidden in Egypt from the hostility of Herod. But 
ver. 2 is attached thus as an antithesis: this love of its God 
was repaid by Israel with base apostasy. WP, they, viz. the 
prophets (cf. ver. 7; 2 Kings xvii. 133; Jer. vii. 25, xxv. 4; 
Zech. 1. 4), called to coon! called the Israelites to the Lord and 
to obedience to Him; but shee (the Israelites) went away from 
their countenance, would not hearken to the prophets, or come 
to the Lord (Jer. ii. 31). The thought is strengthened by {3, 
with the W895 of the protasis omitted (Ewald, § 360, a): as the 
prophets called, so the Israelites drew back from them, and 
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served idols. pvoya as in ch. ii. 15, and pops as in 2 Kings 
xvii. 41 and Deut. vii. 5, 25 (see at Ex. xx. 4). 

Nevertheless the Lord continued to show love to them. 
Vers. 8, 4, “ And I, I have taught Ephraim to walk: He took 
them in His arms, and they did not know that I healed them. I 
drew them with bands of a man, with cords of love, and became 
to them like a lifter up of the yoke upon their jaws, and gently 
towards him did I give (him) food.” meNA, a hiphil, formed 
after the Aramean fashion (cf. Ges. § 55, 5), by hardening 
the m into n, and construed with 5, as the hdphil frequently is 
(e.g. ch. x. 1; Amos viii. 9), a denom. of m7, to teach to walk, 
to guide in leading-strings, like a child that is being trained to 
walk. It isa figurative representation of paternal care for a 
child’s prosperity. O92, per apheresin, for DN, like OP for npe 
in Ezek. xvii. 5. The sudden change from the first person to 
the third seems very strange to our ears; but it is not un- 
common in Hebrew, and is to be accounted for here from the 
fact, that the prophet could very easily pass from speaking in 
the name of God to speaking of God Himself. MP cannot be 
either an infinitive or a participle, on account of the following 
word nyint, his arms. The two clauses refer chiefly to the care 
and help afforded by the Lord to His people in the Arabian 
desert; and the prophet had Deut. i. 31 floating before his 
mind: “in the wilderness the Lord thy God bare thee, as a man 
doth bear his son.” ‘The last clause also refers to this, D°DND" 
pointing back to Ex. xv. 26, where the Lord showed Himself as 
the physician of Israel, by making the bitter water at Marah 
drinkable, and at the same time as their helper out of every 
trouble. In ver. 4, again, there is a still further, reference to 
the manifestation of the love of God to Israel on the journey 
through the wilderness. O78 ban, cords with which men are 
led, more especially children that are weak upon their feet,. in 
contrast with ropes, with which men control wild, unmanage- 
able beasts (Ps. xxxii. 9), are a figurative representation of the 
paternal, humane guidance of Israel, as explained in the next 
figure, “ cords of love.” This figure leads on to the kindred 
figure of the yoke laid upon beasts, to harness them for work. 
As merciful masters lift up the yoke upon the cheeks of their 
oxen, i.e. push it so far back that the animals can eat their 
food in comfort, so has the Lord made the yoke of the law, which 
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has been laid upon His people, both soft and light. As dy Sy on 
does not mean to take the yoke away from (oy) the cheeks, but 
to lift it above the cheeks, i.e. to make it easier, by pushing it 
back, we cannot refer the words to the liberation of Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt, but can only think of what the Lord 
did, to make it easy for the people to observe the command- 
ments imposed upon them, when they were received into His 
covenant (Ex. xxiv. 3, 7), including not only the many mani- 
festations of mercy which might and ought to have allured them 
to reciprocate His love, and yield a willing obedience to His 
commandments, but also the means of grace provided in their 
worship, partly in the institution of sacrifice, by which a way of 
approach was opened to divine grace to obtain forgiveness of 
sin, and partly in the institution of feasts, at which they could 
rejoice in the gracious gifts of their God. 8) is not the first 
pers. imperf. hiphil of ny3 (“LT inclined myself to him ;” Symm., 
Syr., and others), in which case we should expect 08), but an 
adverb, softly, comfortably ; and pers belongs to it, after the 
analogy of 2 Sam. xviii. 5. D218 is an anomalous formation for 
MONK, like 38 for TANS in Jer. xlvi. 8 (cf. Ewald, § 192, d; 
Ges. §68, 2, Anm. 1). Jerome has given the meaning quite 
correctly : “and I gave them manna for food in the desert, 
which they enjoyed.” 

By despising this love, Israel brings severe punishment upon 
itself. Ver. 5. “ Tt will not return into the land of Egypt ; but 
Asshur, he is its king, because they refused to return. Ver. 6. 
And the sword will sweep round in its cities, and destroy its 
bolts, and devour, because of their counsels. Ver. 7. My people is 
bent upon apostasy from me: and if men call it upwards, it does 
not raise itself at all.” The apparent contradiction between 
the words, “It will not return into the land of Egypt,” and the 
threat. contained in ch. viii. 13, ix. 3, that Israel should return 
to Egypt, ought not to lead us to resort to alterations of the 
text, or to take ND in the sense of #5, and connect it with the 
previous verse, as is done by the LX X., Mang., and others, or 
to make an arbitrary paraphrase of the words, either by taking 
x5 in the sense of Non, and rendering it as a question, “ Should it 
not return?” equivalent to “it will certainly return” (Maurer, 
Ewald, etc.); or by understanding the return to Egypt as 
signifying the longing of the people for help from Egypt 
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(Rosenmiiller). The emphatic sin of the second clause is at 
variance with all these explanations, since they not only fail to 
explain it, but it points unmistakeably to an antithesis: “ Israel 
will not return to Egypt; but Asshur, it shall be its king,” ce. 
it shall come under the dominion of Assyria. The supposed 
contradiction is removed as soon as we observe that in ch. 
vill. 13, ix. 3, 6, Egypt is a type of the land of bondage ; 
whereas here the typical interpretation is precluded partly by 
the contrast to Asshur, and still more by the correspondence in 
which the words stand to ver. 1d. Into the land from which 
Jehovah called His people, Israel shall not return, lest it should 
appear as though the object, for which it had been brought out 
of Egypt and conducted miraculously through the desert, had 
been frustrated by the impenitence of the people. But it is to 
be brought into another bondage. “HWS! is appended adversa- 
tively. oe shall rule over it as king, because they refuse 
to return, sc. to Jehovah. The recerc will wage war 
against the land, and conquer it. The sword (used as the 
principal weapon, to denote the destructive power of war) will 
circulate in the cities of Israel, make the round of the cities as 
it were, and destroy its bolts, i.e. the bolts of the gates of the 
fortifications of Ephraim. Baddim, poles (Ex. xxv. 13 sqq.), 
cross-poles or cross-beams, with which the gates were fastened, 
hence bolts in the literal sense, as in Job xvii. 16, and not tro- 
pically for “princes” (Ges.), elect? (Jer., Chald., ete.). “On 
account of their counsels:” this is more fully defined in 
ver. 7. ‘Di, and my people (= since my people) are harnessed 
to ee Gas me (mshibhathi, with an objective suflix). 
dD SR, lit. suspended on apostasy, ae. not “swaying about in 
consequence of apostasy or in constant danger of falling away” 

(Chald., Syr., Hengst.), since this would express too little in 
the present context and would not suit the second half of the 
verse, but impaled or fastened upon apostasy as upon a stake, 
so that it cannot get loose. Hence the constructing of non 
with 5 instead of by or 2 (2 Sam. xviii. 10), may be accounted 
for from the use of the verb in a figurative sense. dy7> on, 
upwards (oy as in ch. vii. 16), do they (the prophets: see 
ver. 2) call them ; but it does not rise, sc. to return to God, or 
seek help from on high. O%1 piled, with the meaning of the 
kal intensified, to make a rising, i.e. to rise up. This explana- 
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tion appears simpler than supplying an object, say “the soul” 
(Ps. xxv. 1), or “the eyes” (Ezek. xxxili. 25). 

They deserved to be utterly destroyed for this, and would 
have been if the compassion of God had not prevented it. 
With this turn a transition is made in ver. 8 from threatening 
to promise. Ver. 8. “ How could I give thee up, O Ephraim! 
surrender thee, O Israel! how could I give thee up like Admah, 
make thee like Zeboin! My heart has changed within me, my 
compassion is excited all at once. Ver.9. Iwill not execute the 
burning heat of my wrath, I will not destroy Ephraim again : 
jor Iam God, and not man, the Holy One in the midst of thee: 
and come not into burning wrath.” “ How thoroughly could I 
give thee up!” sc. if I were to punish thy rebellion as it 
deserves. Nathan, to surrender to the power of the enemy, 
like miggén in Gen. xiv. 20. And not that alone, but I could 
utterly destroy thee, like Admah and Zeboim, the two cities of 
the valley of Siddim, which were destroyed by fire from heaven 
along with Sodom and Gomorrha. Compare Deut. xxix. 22, 
where Admah and Zeboim are expressly mentioned along mun 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, which stand alone in Gen. 
xix. 24. With evident reference to this passage, in which 
Moses threatens idolatrous Israel with the same punishment, 
Hosea simply mentions the last two as quite sufficient for his 
purpose, whereas Sodom and Gomorrha are generally men- 
tioned in other passages (Jer. xlix. 18; cf. Matt. x. 15, Luke 
x. 12). The promise that God will show compassion is 
appended here, without any adversative particle. My heart 
has turned, changed in me (°%, lit. upon or with me, as in the 
similar ramen in 1 Sam. xxv. 36, Jer. viii. 18). 993) 74), in 
a body have my feelings of compassion gathered themselves 
together, ze. my whole compassion is ex coi Compare Gen. 
xlili. 80 and 1 Kings ili. 26, where, instead of the abstract 
nichamim, we find the more definite rachdmim, the bowels as 
the seat of the emotions. *X fi YY, to carry out wi rath, to 
execute it as judgment (as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 18). In the ex- 
pression nw aw Nd, I will not return to destroy, 21% may be 
explained from the previous "22 7272. After the heart of God 
has changed, it will not return to wrath, to destroy Ephraim ; 
for Jehovah is God, who does not alter His purposes like a man 
(cf. 1 Sam. xv. 29, Num. xxiii. 19, Mal. iii. 6), and He shows 
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Himself in Israel as the Holy One, i.e. the absolutely pure and 
. perfect one, in whom there is no alternation of light and dark- 
ness, and therefore no variableness in His decrees (see at Ex. 
xix. 6; Isa. vi. 3). The difficult expression YY2 cannot mean 
“into a city,” although it is so rendered by the ancient versions, 
the Rabbins, and many Christian expositors; for we cannot 
attach any meaning to the words “I do not come into a city” 
at all in harmony with the context. Y signifies here estus ire, 
the heat of wrath, from wy, effervescere, just as in Jer. xv. 8 
it signifies the heat of alarm and anxiety, estus animi. 

Ver. 10. “ They will go after Jehovah ; like a lion will He 
roar; for He will roar: and sons will tremble from the sea. 
Ver. 11. Tremble like birds out of Egypt, and like doves out of the 
land of Asshur: and I cause them to dwell in their houses, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” When the Lord turns His pity towards 
the people once more, they will follow Him, and hasten, with 
trembling at His voice, from the lands of their banishment, and 
be reinstated by Him in their inheritance. The way for this 
promise was opened indeed by ver. 9, but here it is introduced 
quite abruptly, and without any logical particle of connection, 
like the same promise in ch. iii. 5. “* 08 720, to walk after 
the Lord, denotes not only “ obedience to the gathering voice 
of the Lord, as manifested by their drawing near” (Simson), 
but that walking in true obedience to the Lord which follows 
from conversion (Deut. xiii. 5; 1 Kings xiv. 8), so that the 
Chaldee has very properly rendered it, “They will follow the 
worship of Jehovah.” This faithfulness they will exhibit first 
of all in practical obedience to the call of the Lord. This call 
is described as the roaring of a lion, the point of comparison 
lying simply in the fact that a lion announces its coming by 
roaring, so that the roaring merely indicates a loud, far-reach- 
ing call, like the blowing of the trumpet in Isa. xxvii. 13. 
The reason for what is affirmed is then given: “for He 
(Jehovah) will really utter His call,” in consequence of which 
the Israelites, as His children, will come trembling (chdred 
synonymous with pdchad, ch. ii. 5). 0©%9, from the sea, te. 
from the distant islands and lands of the west (Isa. xi. 11), as 
well as from Egypt and Assyria, the lands of the south and 
east. These three regions are simply a special form of the 
idea, “out of all quarters of the globe ;” compare the more 
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complete enumeration of the several remote countries in Isa. 
xi. 11... The comparison to birds and doves expresses the swift- 
ness with which they draw near, as doves fly to their dovecots 
(Isa. Ix. 8). Then will the Lord cause them to dwell in their 
houses, z.e. settle them once more in their inheritance, in His 
own land (cf. Jer. xxxii. 37, where nap is added). On the 
construing of Win with oY, of. 1 Kings xx. 43, and the German 
auf der Stube sein. The expression "* D8 affixes the seal of 
confirmation to this promise. The fulfilment takes place in the 
last days, when Israel as a nation shall enter the kingdom of God. 
Compare the remarks on this point at ch. ii. 1-3 (pp. 49, 50). 


lll. ISRAEL'S APOSTASY AND GOD’S FIDELITY.— 
CHAP, XII.—XIVv. 


For the purpose of proving that the predicted destruction 
of the kingdom is just and inevitable, the prophet now shows, 
in this last division, first that Israel has not kept the ways of 
its father Jacob, but has fallen into the ungodly practice of 
Canaan (ch. xii.) ; and secondly, that in spite of all the mani- 
festations of love, and all the chastisements received from its 
God, it has continued its apostasy and idolatry, and therefore 
perfectly deserves the threatened judgment. Nevertheless the 
compassion of God will not permit it to be utterly destroyed, 
but will redeem it even from death and hell (ch. xili—xiv. 1). 
To this there is appended, lastly, in ch. xiv. 2—9, a call to con- 
version, and a promise from God of the forgiveness and abun- 
dant blessing of those who turn to the Lord. With this the 
book closes (ch. xiv. 10). Thus we find again, that the contents 
of this last division fall very evidently into three parts (ch. xii. 
13, 14, and xiv. 2-10), each of which is still further divisible 
into two strophes. 


Israels Degeneracy into Canaanitish Ways.—Chap. xii. 
Wo War arin 
(Eng. Ver. x1. 12 Xil.) 

The faithlessness of Israel and Judah’s resistance to God 
bring righteous punishment upon the entire posterity of Jacob 
(xi. 12-xii. 2); whereas the example of their forefather ought to 
have led them to faithful attachment to their God (vers. 3-6). 
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But Israel has become Canaan, and seeks its advantage in 
deception and injustice, without hearkening to its God or to the 
voice of its prophets, and will be punished for its idolatry (vers. 
7-11). Whereas Jacob was obliged to flee, and to serve for a 
wife in Aram, Jehovah led Israel out of Egypt, and guarded it 
by prophets. Nevertheless this nation has excited His wrath, 
and will have to bear its guilt (vers. 12-14). The two strophes 
of this chapter are Xi. Lett 6 and 7-14. 

Ch. xi. 12 (Heb. Bib. xii. 1). “ Ephraim has surrounded me 
with lying, and the house of Israel with deceit: and Judah is 
moreover unbridled against God, and against the faithful Holy 
One. Ch. xii. 1 (Heb. Bib. 2). Hphraim grazeth wind, and hunteth 
after the east: all the day it multiplies lying and desolation, and 
they make a covenant with Asshur, and oil is carried to Egypt. 
Ver. 2. And Jehovah has a controversy with Judah, and to per- 
form a visitation upon Jacob, according to his ways: according 
to his works will He repay him.” In the name of Jehovah, the 
prophet raises a charge against Israel once more. Lying and 
deceit are the terms which he applies, not so much to the 
idolatry which they preferred to the worship of Jehovah (revd} 
Kai dvoceB)} Natpetav, Theod.), as to the hypocrisy with which 
Hsrael, in spite of its idolatry, claimed to be still the people of 
Jehovah, pretended to worship Jehovah under the image of a 
calf, and turned right into wrong.’ Bath Yisrael ilies house 
of Israel) is the nation of the ten tribes, and is synonymous 
with Ephraim. The statement concerning Judah has been 
interpreted in different ways, because the meaning of 77 is open 
to dispute. lLuther’s rendering, “ but Judah still holds fast to 
its God,” is based upon the rabbinical interpretation of 4, in 
the sense of "1, to rule, which is decidedly false. According 


to the Arabic ol, the meaning of rad is to ramble about (used 
of cattle that have broken loose, or have not yet been fastened up, 


1 Calvin explains ‘932D correctly thus: ‘“ that He (i.e. God) had aa 
rienced the manifold faithlessness of the rs in all kinds of ways.” 
He interprets the whole sentence as follows: ‘‘The Israelites had acted 
unfaithfully towards God, and resorted to deceits, and that not in one way 
only, or of only one kind; but just asa man might surround his enemy 
with a great army, so ned they gathered together innumerable frauds, 
with which they attacked God on every side.” 
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as in Jer. ii. 31); hiphil, to cause to ramble about (Gen. xxvii. 
40; Ps. ly. 3). Construed as it is here with 5%, it means to 
ramble about in relation to God, i.e. to be unbridled or unruly 
towards God. OY, as in many other cases where reciprocal 
actions are referred to, standing towards or with a person: see 
Ewald, §217,h. ?O82 Ow, the faithful, holy God. Q°doshim 


is used of God, as in Proy, ix. 10 (cf. Josh. xxiv. 19), as an 
intensive pluralis majestatis, construed with a singular adjective 
(cf. Isa. xix. 4; 2 Kings xix. 4). 082, firm, faithful, trust- 
worthy ; the opposite of rdd. Judah is unbridled towards the 
powerful God (£7), towards the Holy One, who, as the Faithful 
One, also proves Himself to be holy in relation to His people, 
both by the sanctification of those who embrace His salvation, 
and also by the judgment and destruction of those who obsti- 
nately resist the leadings of His grace. In ver. 1 the lying and 
deceit of Israel are more fully described. 1 FY" is not to enter- 
tain one’s self on wind, i.e. to take delight in vain things; but 
ny) means to eat or graze spiritually; and radch, the wind, is 
equivalent to emptiness. The meaning therefore is, to strive 
eagerly after what is empty or vain; synonymous with radaph, 
to pursue. OP, the east wind, in Palestine a fierce tempestuous 
wind, which comes with burning heat from the desert of Arabia, 
and is very destructive to seeds and plants (compare Job xxvii. 
21, and Wetzstein’s Appendix to Delitzsch’s Commentary on Job). 
It is used, therefore, as a figurative representation, not of vain 
hopes and ideals, that cannot possibly be reached, but of that 
destruction which Israel is bringing upon itself. “ All the day,” 
i.e. continually, it multiplies lying and violence, through the sins 
enumerated in ch. iv. 2, by which the kingdom is being inter- 
nally broken up. Added to this, there is the seeking for alliances 
with the powers of the world, viz. Assyria and Egypt, by which 
it hopes to secure their help (ch. v. 13), but only brings about 
its own destruction. Oil is taken to Egypt from the land 
abounding in olives (Deut. vill. 8; 1 Kings v. 25), not as 
tribute, but as a present, for the purpose of securing an ally in 
Egypt. This actually took place during the reign of Hoshea, 
who endeavoured to liberate himself from the oppression of 
Assyria by means of a treaty with Egypt (2 Kings xvii. 4)." 

1 Manger has given the meaning correctly thus: “ He is looking back 
to the ambassadors sent by king Hoshea with splendid presents to the king 
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The Lord will repay both kingdoms for such conduct as this. 
But just as the attitude of Judah towards God is described more 
mildly than the guilt of Israel in ch. xi. 12, so the punish- 
ment of the two is differently described in ver. 2. Jehovah 
has a trial with Judah, i.e. He has to reprove and punish its 
sins and transgressions (ch. iv. 1). Upon Jacob, or Israel of 
the ten tribes (as in ch. x. 11), He has to perform a visitation, 
i.e. to punish it according to its ways and its deeds (cf. ch. iv. 9). 
“pB?, it is to be visited, i.c. He must visit. 

Ver. 3. “ He held his brother's heel in the womb, and in his 
man’s strength he fought with God. Ver. 4. He fought against 
the angel, and overcame; wept, and prayed to Him: at Bethel he 
found Him, and there He talked with us. Ver. 5. And Jehovah, 
God of hosts, Jehovah is His remembrance.’ The name Jacob, 
which refers to the patriarch himself in ver. 3, forms the link 
between vers. 2 and 3. The Israelites, as descendants of Jacob, 
were to strive to imitate the example of their forefather. His 
striving hard for the birthright, and his wrestling with God, in 
which he conquered by prayer and supplication, are types and 
pledges of salvation to the tribes of Israel which bear his name." 
apy, a denom. from PY, “to hold the heel” = 3p¥2 108 in Gen. 
xxv. 26, which the prophet has in his mind, not “to overreach,” 
as in Gen. xxvii. 36 and Jer. ix. 3. For the wrestling with 
God, mentioned in the second clause of the verse, proves most 
indisputably that Jacob’s conduct is not held up before the 
people for a warning, as marked by cunning or deceit, as 
Umbreit and Hitzig suppose, but is set before them for their 
imitation, as an eager attempt to secure the birthright and the 


of Egypt, to bring him over to his side, and induce him to send him assis¢- 
ance against the king of Assyria, although he had bound himself by a sacred 
treaty to submit to the sovereignty of the latter.” Compare also Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology, vol. i. p. 164 transl., where he refutes the current 
opinion, that the words refer to two different parties in the nation, viz. an 
Assyrian and an Egyptian party, and correctly describes the circumstances 
thus: ‘‘ The people being severely oppressed by Asshur, sometimes apply 
to Egypt for help against Asshur, and at other times endeavour to awaken 
friendly feelings in the latter.” 

1“ He shows what good Jacob received, and the son is named in the 
father: he calls to remembrance the ancient history, that they may sce 
both the mercy of God towards Jacob, and his resolute firmness towards 
the Lord.” —JEROME, 
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blessing connected with it. This shows at the same time, that 
the holding of the heel in the mother’s womb is not quoted as 
a proof of the divine election of grace, and, in fact, that there 
is no reference at all to the circumstance, that “ even when 
Jacob was still in his mother’s womb, he did this not by his own 
strength, but by the mercy of God, who knows and loves those 
whom He has predestinated” (Jerome). 3iN3, in his manly 
streneth (cf. Gen. xlix. 3) he wrestled with God (Gen. XXXil. 
25-29). This conflict (for the significance of which in relation 
to Jacob’s spiritual life, see the discussion at Gen. l.c.) is more 
fully described in ver. 4, for the Israelites to imitate. AND Is 
the angel of Jehovah, the revealer of the invisible God (see 
the Conumentary on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 126 transl.). 231 is 
from Gen. xxsii. 29. The explanatory clause, “ he wept, and 
made supplication to Him” (after Gen. xxxii. 27), gives the 
nature of the conflict. It was a contest with the weapons of 
prayer; and with these he conquered. These weapons are also 
at the command of the Israelites, if they will only use them. 
The fruit of the victory was, that he (Jacob) found Him (God) 
at Bethel. This does not refer to the appearance of God to 
Jacob on his flight to Mesopotamia (Gen. xxviil. 11), but to 
that recorded in Gen. xxxv. 9 sqq., when God confirmed his 
name of Israel, and renewed the promises of His blessing. And 
there, continues the prophet, He (God) spake with us; i.e. not 
there He speaks with us still, condemning by His prophets the 
idolatry at Bethel (Amos v. 4, 5), as Kimchi supposes; but, as 
the imperfect 127 corresponds to NSD’, “ there did He speak 
to us through Jacob,” i.e. what He ee said to Jacob applies 
to us.’ The explanation of this is given in ver. 5, where the 
name is recalled in which God revealed Himself to Moses, when 
He first called him (Ex. iii. 15), i.e. in which He made known 
to him His true nature. Y‘Aovdh zikhro is taken literally from 
“3 75> “IAT; but there the name Jehovah is still further 
defined by o ihe God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” here by 


1“ Tet it be carefully observed, that God is said to have talked at 
Bethel not with Jacob only, but with all his posterity. That is to say, the 
things which are here said to have been done by Jacob, and to have hap- 
pened to him, had not regard to himself only, but to all the race that 
sprang from him, and were signs of the good fortune which they either 
would, or certainly might enjoy” (Lackemacher in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia). 
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“the God of hosts.” This difference needs consideration. The 
Israelites in the time of Moses could only put full confidence 
in the divine call of Moses to be their deliverer out of the 
bondage of Egypt, on the ground that He who called him was 
the God who had manifested Himself to the patriarchs as the 
God of salvation; but for the Israelites of Hosea’s time, the 
streneth of their confidence in Jehovah arose from the fact 
that Jehovah was the God of hosts, ze. the God who, because 
He commands the forces of heaven, both visible and invisible, 
rules with unrestricted omnipotence on earth as well as in 
heaven (see at 1 Sam. i. 3). 

To this God Israel is now to return. Ver. 6. “ And thou, 
to thy God shalt thou turn: keep love and right, and hope con- 
tinually in thy God.” 2 with 2 is a pregnant expression, as 
in Isa. x. 22: “so to turn as to enter into vital fellowship with 
God ;” i.e. to be truly converted. The next two clauses, as 
the omission of the copula before chesed and the change in the 
tense clearly show, are to be taken as explanatory of 2Wh, The 
conversion is to show itself in the perception of love and right 
towards their brethren, and in constant trust in God. But 
Israel is far removed from this now. This thought leads the 
way to the next strophe (vers. 8-15), which commences afresh 
with a disclosure of the apostasy of the people. 

Ver. 7. “ Canaan, in his hand is the scale of cheating: he 
loves to oppress. Ver. 8. And Ephraim says, Yet I have be- 
come rich, have acquired property : all my exertions bring me no 
wrong, which would be sin.” Israel is not a Jacob who wrestles 
with God; but it has become Canaan, seeking its advantage 
in deceit and wrong. Israel is called Canaan here, not so 
much on account of its attachment to Canaanitish idolatry (cf. 
Ezek. xvi. 3), as according to the appellative meaning of the 
word K*na‘an, which is borrowed from the commercial habits 
of the Canaanites (Pheenicians), viz. merchant or trader (Isa. 
xxill. 8; Job xl. 30), because, like a fraudulent merchant, it 
strove to become great by oppression and cheating; not “ be- 
cause it acted towards God like a fraudulent merchant, offering 
Him false show for true reverence,” as Schmieder supposes. 
For however thoroughly this may apply to the worship of the 
Israelites, it is not to this that the prophet refers, but to fraudu- 
lent weights, and the love of oppression or violence. And this 
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points not to their attitude towards God, but to their conduct 
towards their fellow-men, which is the very opposite of what, 
according to the previous verse, the Lord requires (chesed 
amishpat), and the very thing which He has forbidden in the 
law, in Lev. xix. 86, Deut. xxv. 13-16, and also in the case of 
‘dshag, violence, in Lev. vi. 2-4, Deut. xxiv. 14. Ephraim 
prides itself upon this unrighteousness, in the idea that it has 
thereby acquired wealth and riches, and with the still greater 
self-deception, that with all its acquisition of property it has 
committed no wrong that was sin, ¢.e. that would be followed 
by punishment. jis does not mean “ might” here, but wealth, 
opes, although as a matter of fact, since Ephraim says this 
as a nation, the riches and power of the state are intended. 
yarrd3 is not written at the head absolutely, i in the sense of 
* so far as ae I have acquired is concerned, men find no 
fe in this ;” for if that were the case, ‘2 would stand for 
; but it is really the subject, and 383!" is to be taken in the 
sense of acquiring = bringing in (cf. Lev. v. 7, xii. 8, etc.). 
Ver. 9. “ Yet am I Jehovah thy God, fromthe land of Egypt 
hither: I will still cause thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of 
the feast. Ver. 10. I have spoken to the prophets; and I, L 
have multiplied visions, and spoken similitudes through the pro- 
phets. Ver.11. If Gilead (is) worthlessness, they have only come 
to nothing : in Gilgal they offered bullocks : even their altars are 
like stone-heaps in the furrows of the field.” The Lord meets the 
delusion of the people, that they had become great and power- 
ful through their own exertion, by reminding them that He 
(°2381 is adversative, yet I) has been Israel’s God from Egypt 
hither, and that to Him they owe all prosperity and good in 
both past and present (cf. ch. xiii. 4). Bevause they do not 
recognise this, and because they put their trust in unrighteous- 
ness rather than in Him, He will now cause them to dwell in 
tents again, as in the days of the feast of Tabernacles, .e. will 
repeat the leading through the wilderness. It is evident from 
the context that mod (the feast) is here the feast of Taber- 
nacles. ‘vid ‘1° (the days of the feast) are the seven days of 
this festival, during which Israel was to dwell in booths, in 
remembrance of the fact that when God led them out of 
Egypt He had caused them to dwell in booths (tabernacles, 
Ley. xsiii. 42, 48). ADVIN “¥ stands in antithesis to ‘AWN 
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in Lev. xxiii. 43. “The preterite is changed into a future 
through the ingratitude of the nation” (Hengstenberg). The 
ae “as in the days of the feast,” shows that the repetition 
of Hey leading through the desert is not thought of here merely 
as a time of punishment, such as the prolongation of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness for forty years really 
was (Num. xiv. 33). For their dwelling in tents, or rather in 
booths (sukkoth), on the feast of Tabernacles, was intended 
not so much to remind the people of the privations of their 
unsettled wandering life in the desert, as to call to their 
remembrance the shielding and sheltering care and protection 
of God in their wandering through the great and terrible 
wilderness (see at Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). We must combine the 
two allusions, therefore: so that whilst the people are threatened 
indeed with being driven out of the good and glorious land, 
with its large and beautiful cities and houses full of all that is 
good (Deut. vi. 10 sqq.), into a dry and barren desert, they 
have also set before them the repetition of the divine guidance 
through the desert ; so that they are not threatened with utter 
rejection on the part of God, but only with temporary banish- 
ment into the desert. In vers. 10 and 11 the two thoughts of 
ver. 9 are still further expanded. In ver. 10 they are reminded 
how the Lord had proved Himself to be the God of Israel 
from Egypt onwards, by sending prophets and multiplying 
prophecy, to make known His will and gracious counsel to the 
people, and to promote their salvation. 37 with ¥, to speak 
to, not because the word is something imposed wpon a person, 
et because the inspiration of God came down to the prophets 
from above. M718, not “TI destroy,” for it is only the kal Ee 
occurs in this sense, and not the piel, but “to compare,” i. 
ee in similes; as, for example, in ch. i. and iii., Isa. v.1 sqq., 
Ezek. xvi. etc.: “T have left no means of admonishing them 
untried” (Rosenmiiller). Israel, however, has not allowed 
itself to be admonished and w aid but has given itself up to 
sin and idolatry, the punishment a which cannot be delayed. 
Gilead and Gilgal represent the two halves of the kingdom of 
the ten hese Gilead the land to the east of the Jordan, 
and Gilgal the territory to the west. As Gilead is called 
Sa: City; (i. e. a rendezvous) of evil-doers” (8 *yb) i in ch. vi. 8, 
so is it here called distinctly px, worthlessness, wickedness ; 
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aud therefore it is to be utterly brought to nought. {% and 
SY are synonymous, denoting moral and physical nonentity 
(compare Job xv.31). Here the two notions are so distributed, 
that the former denotes the moral decay, the latter the physical. 
Worthlessness brings nothingness after it as a punishment. 48, 
only = nothing, but equivalent to utterly. The perfect ?7 is 
used for the certain future. Gilgal, which is mentioned in 
ch. iv. 15, ix. 15, as the seat of one form of idolatrous worship, 
is spoken of here as a place of sacrifice, to indicate with a play 
upon the name the turning of the altars into heaps of stones 
(Gallim). The desolation or destruction of the altars involves 
not only the cessation of the idolatrous worship, but the dis- 
solution of the kingdom and the banishment of the people out of 
the land. OW, which only occurs in the plural here, cannot 
of course be fie dative (to sacrifice to oxen), but only the accu- 
sative. The sacrifice of oxen was reckoned as a sin on the 
part of the people, not on account of the animals offered, but 
on account of the unlawful place of sacrifice. The suffix to 
mizb°chothadm (their sacrifices) refers to Israel, the subject im- 
plied in zibbécha. 

This punishment Israel well deserved. Ver. 12. “And 
Jacob fled to the fields of Aram; and Israel served for a wife, 
and for a wife did he keep guard. Ver. 13. And through a 
prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt, and through a 
prophet was he guarded. Ver. 14. Ephraim has stirred up 
bitter wrath ; and his Lord will leave his blood upon him, and 
turn back his shame upon him.” In order to show the people 
still more impressively what great things the Lord had done 
for them, the prophet recals the flight of Jacob, the tribe- 
father, to Mesopotamia, and how he was obliged to serve many 
years there for a wife, and to guard cattle; whereas God had 
redeemed Israel out of the Egyptian bondage, and had faith- 
fully guarded it through a prophet. The flight of Jacob to 
Arama, and his servitude there, are mentioned not “to give 
prominence to his zeal for the blessing of the birthright, and 
his obedience to the commandment of God and his parents” 
(Cyr., Theod., Th. v. Mops.); nor “to bring out the double 
servitude of Israel,—the first the one which the people had to 
endure in their forefather, the second the one which they had 


to endure themselves in Egypt” (Umbreit) ; nor “to lay stress 
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upon the manifestation of the divine care towards Jacob as 
well as towards the people of Israel” (Ewald); for there is 
nothing at all about this in ver. 12. The words point simply 
to the distress and affliction which Jacob had to endure, accord- 
ing to Gen. xxix.-xxxi., as Calvin has correctly interpreted 
them. “Their father Jacob,” he says, “who was he? what, 
was his condition? . . . He was a fugitive from his country. 
Even if he had always lived at home, his father was only a 
stranger in the land. But he was compelled to flee into Syria. 
And how splendidly did he live there? He was with his uncle, 
no doubt, but he was treated quite as meanly as any common 
slave: he served for a wife. And how did he serve? He was 
the man who tended the cattle.” Shdmar, the tending of 
cattle, was one of the hardest and lowest descriptions of servi- 
tude (cf. Gen. xxx. 31, xxxi. 40; 1 Sam. xvii. 20). S%dzh dram 
(the field of Aram) is no doubt simply the Hebrew rendering 
of the Arameean Paddan-drdm (Gen. xxviil. 2, xxxi. 18 : see at 
Gen. xxv. 20). Jacob’s flight to Aramzea, where he had to 
serve, is contrasted in ver. 10 with the leading of Israel, the 
people sprung from Jacob, out of Egypt by a prophet, ze. by 
Moses (cf. Deut. xviii. 18); and the guarding of cattle by 
Jacob is placed in contrast with the guarding of Israel on the 
part of God through the prophet Moses, when he led them 
through the wilderness to Canaan. The object of this is to 
call to the nation’s remembrance that elevation from the lowest 
condition, which they were to acknowledge with humility every 
year, according to Deut. xxvi. 5 sqq., when the first-fruits were 
presented before the Lord. For Ephraim had quite forgotten 
this. Instead of thanking the Lord for it by love and faithful 
devotedness to Him, it had provoked Him in the bitterest 
manner by its sins (O'Y3i1, to excite wrath, to provoke to anger: 
tamrivim, an adverbial accusative = bitterly). For this should 
its blood-guiltiness remain upon it. According to Lev. xx. 9 sqq., 
démim denotes grave crimes that are punishable by death. 
Natash, to let a thing alone, as in Ex. xxiii. 11; or to leave 
behind, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 20, xxii. 28. Leaving blood-guilti- 
ness upon a person, is the opposite of taking away (NW) or 
forgiving the sin, and therefore inevitably brings the punish- 
ment after it. Cherpatho (its reproach or dishonour) is the 
dishonour which Ephraim had done to the Lord by sin and 
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idolatry (cf. Isa. xv. 7). And this would be repaid to it by its 
Lord, i.e. by Jehovah. 


Israels deep Fall.—Chap. xiii.-xiv. 1. 


Because Israel would not desist from its idolatry, and 
entirely forgot the goodness of its God, He would destroy its 
might and glory (vers. 1-8). Because it did not acknowledge 
the Lord as its help, its throne would be annihilated along with 
its capital; but this judgment would become to all that were 
penitent a regeneration to newness of life. Ver. 1. “ When 
Ephraim spake, there was terror; he exalted himself in Israel ; 
then he offended through Baal, and died. Ver. 2. And now they 
continue to sin, and make themselves molten images out of their 
stlver, idols according to their understunding : manufacture of 
artists is tt all: they say of them, Sacrificers of men: let 
them kiss calves.’ In order to show how deeply Israel had 
fallen through its apostasy, the prophet points to the great dis- 
tinction which the tribe of Ephraim formerly enjoyed among 
the tribes of Israel. The two clauses of ver. la cannot be so 
connected together as that %2 should be taken as the continua- 
tion of the infinitive 123. The emphatic sin is irreconcilable 
with this. We must rather take NM (a7. Xey., in Aramean 
= 001, Jer. xlix. 24, terror, tremor) as the apodosis to k’dabber 
’ Ephraim (when Ephraim spake), like ns’ in Gen. iv. 7: “ As 
Ephraim spake there was terror,” @.e. men listened with fear 
and trembling (cf. Job xxix. 21). W is used intransitively, 
as in Nahum i. 5, Ps. Ixxxix. 10. Ephraim, «we. the tribe 
of Ephraim, “ exalted itself in Israel,’—not “it was distin- 
guished among its brethren” (Hitzig), but “ it raised itself to 
the government.” The prophet has in his mind the attempts 
made by Ephraim to get the rule among the tribes, which led 
eventually to the secession of the ten tribes from the royal 
family of David, and the establishment of the kingdom of 
Israel by the side of that of Judah. When Ephraim had 
secured this, the object of its earnest endeavours, it offended 
through Baal; ¢.e. not only through the introduction of the 
worship of Baal in the time of Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 31 sqq.), 
but even through the establishment of the worship of the calves 
under Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 28), through which Jehovah was 
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turned into a Baal. nid", used of the state or kingdom, is equi- 
valent to “was given up to destruction” (cf. Amos ii. 2). The 
dying commenced with the introduction of the unlawful worship 
(cf. 1 Kings xii. 30). From this sin Ephraim (the people of 
the ten tribes) did not desist: they still continue to sin, and 
make themselves molten images, etc., contrary to the express 
prohibition in Lev. xix. 4 (cf. Ex. xx. 4). These words are not 
merely to be understood as signifying, that they added other 
idolatrous images in Gilgal and Beersheba to the golden calves 
(Amos vill. 14); but they also involve their obstinate adherence 
to the idolatrous worship introduced by Jeroboam (compare 
2 Kings xvii. 16), D52n2 from 23m, with the feminine ter- 
mination dropped on account of the suffix (according to Ewald, 
§ 257, d; although in the note Ewald regards this formation 
as questionable, and doubts the correctness of the reading) : 
“ according to their understanding,” 7.e. their proficiency in art. 
The meaning of the second hemistich, which is very difficult, 
depends chiefly upon the view we take of O38 ‘N3t, viz. whether 
we render these words “ they who sacrifice men,” as the LX X., 
the fathers, and many of the rabbins and Christian expositors 
have done; or “the sacrificers of (among) men,” as Kimchi, 
Bochart, Ewald, and others do, after the analogy of DTS °3128 in 
Isa, xxix. 19. Apart from this, however, 2dbh’ché ’@ddm cannot 
possibly be taken as an independent sentence, such as “ they 
sacrifice men,” or “ human sacrificers are they,” unless with the 
UX -X. we change the participle ‘nar arbitrarily into the perfect 
Hat, As the words read, they must be connected either with 
what follows or with what precedes. But if we connect them 
with what follows, we fail to obtain any suitable thought, 
whether we render it “ human sacrificers (those who sacrifice 
men) kiss calves,” or “ the sacrificers among men kiss calves.” 
The former is open to the objection that human sacrifices were 
not offered to the calves (i.e. to Jehovah, as worshipped under 
the symbol of a calf), but only to Moloch, and that the wor- 
shippers of Moloch did not kiss calves. The latter, “men who 
offer sacrifice kiss calves,” might indeed be understood in this 
sense, that the prophet intended thereby to denounce the great 
folly, that men should worship animals; but this does not suit 
the preceding words 82% D7, and it is impossible to see in what 
sense they could be employed. There is no other course left, 
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therefore, than to connect zobh'ché ’ddém with what precedes, 
though not in the way proposed by Ewald, viz. “ even to these 
do sacrificers of men say.” This rendering is open to the fol- 
lowing objections: (1) that 07 after pnp would have to be taken 
as an emphatic repetition of the pronoun, and we cannot find 
any satisfactory ground for this; and, (2) what is still more 
important, the fact that ’émar would be used absolutely, in the 
sense of “ they speak in prayer,” which, even apart from the 
“prayer,” cannot be sustained by any other analogous example. 
These difficulties vanish if we take cabh*ché ’dddm as an expla- 
natory apposition to hg: “of them (the ‘atsabbim) they say, 
viz. the sacrificers from among men (te. men who sacrifice), Let 
them worship calves.” By the apposition zobh*ché ’dddém, and 
the fact that the object ‘aydlim is placed first, so that it stands 
in immediate contrast to ’dddm, the absurdity of men kissing 
calves, 2.e. worshipping them with kisses (see at 1 Kings xix. 
18), is painted as it were before the eye. 

hey prepare for themselves swift destruction in conse- 
quence. Ver. 3. “ Therefore will they be like the morning cloud, 
and like the dew that passes early away, as chaff blows away from 
the threshing-floor, and as smoke out of the window.” Lakhén, 
therefore, viz. because they would not let their irrational idolatry 
go, they would quickly perish. On the figures of the morning 
cloud and dew, see at ch. vi. 4. The figure of the chaff occurs 
more frequently (vid. Isa. xvii. 18, xli. 15,16; Ps. i. 4, xxxv. 
5, etc.). Yd’ is used relatively: which is stormed away, ie. 
blown away from the threshing-floor by a violent wind. The 
threshing-floors were situated upon eminences (compare my 
Bibl. Archéol. ti. p. 114). “ Smoke out of the window,” te. 
smoke from the fire under a saucepan in the room, which passed 
out of the window-lattice, as the houses were without chimneys 
(see Ps, Ixvili. 3). 

Ver. 4. “ And yet I am Jehovah thy God from the land of 
Egypt hither ; and thou knowest no God beside me, and there is 
no helper beside me. Ver. 5. 1 knew thee in the desert, in the 
land of burning heats.” As in ch. xii. 10, a contrast is drawn 
here again between the idolatry of the people and the unin- 
terrupted self-attestation of Jehovah to the faithless nation. 
From Egypt hither Israel has known no other God than 
Jehovah, i.e. has found no other God to be a helper and 
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Saviour. Even in the desert He knew Israel, 7.¢. adopted it in 
love. 3, to know, when applied to God, is an attestation of 
His love and care (compare Amos iii. 2; Isa. lviii. 3, etc.). The 


am. dey. naANpn, from axd, WY, med. Vav, to thirst, signifies 


burning heat, in which men famish with thirst (for the fact, 
compare Deut. viii. 15). 

But prosperity made Israel proud, so that it forgot its God. 
Ver. 6. “ As they had their pasture, they became full; they 
became full, and their heart was lifted wp: therefore have they 
forgotten me.” This reproof is taken almost word for word from 
Deut. viii. 11 sqq. (cf. ch. xxxi. 20, xxxil. 15 sqq.). OMYI09, 
answering to their pasture, i.e. because they had such good 
pasture in the land given them by the Lord. The very thing 
of which Moses warned the people in Deut. vii. 11 has come 
to pass. Therefore are the threats of the law against the 
rebellious fulfilled upon them. 

Ver. 7. “ And I became like a hon to them; as a leopard by 
the wayside do I le in watt. Ver. 8. I fall upon them as a bear 
robbed of its young, and tear im pieces the enclosure of their 
heart, and eat them there like a lioness: the beast of the field will 
tear them in pieces.” The figure of the pasture which made 
Israel full (ver. 6) is founded upon the comparison of Israel to 
a flock (cf. ch. iv. 16). The chastisement of the people is there- 
fore represented as the tearing in pieces and devouring of the 
fattened flock by wild beasts. God appears as a lion, caer ; 
etc., which fall upon them (cf. ch. v. 14). ‘08! does not stand 
for the future, but is the preterite, giving the consequence of 
forgetting God. The punishment has already begun, and will 
still continue; we have therefore from WS onwards imperfects 
or futures. “SW, from Av, to look round, hence to lie in wait, 
as in Jer. v. 26. It is not to be changed into’ Asshur, as it is 
by the LX X. and Vulgate. nap iD, the enclosure of ‘their 
heart, ze. their breast. Sham (there) points back to ‘al-derekh 
(by the way). 

Ver. 9 commences a new strophe, in which the prophet 
once more discloses to the people the reason for their corrup- 
tion (vers. 9-13); and after pointing to the saving omnipotence 
of the Lord (ver. 14), holds up before them utter destruction 

as the just punishment for their guilt (ver. 15 and ch. xiv. 1). 
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Ver. 9. “ O Israel, it hurls thee into destruction, that thou (art) 
against me, thy help. Wer.10. Where is thy king? that he may 
help thee in all thy cities: and (where) thy judges ? of whom 
thou saidst, Give me king and princes! Ver. 11. I give thee 
kings in my anger, and take them away in my wrath.” nnw 
does not combine together the verbs in ver. 8, as Hitzig sup- 
poses; nor does ver. 9 give the reason for what precedes, but 
shichethkhé is explained by ver. 10, from which we may see that 
a new train of thought commences with ver. 9. Shichéth does 
not mean to act corruptly here, as in Deut. xxxii. 5, ix. 12, and 
Hix. xxxii. 7, but to bring into corruption, to ruin, as in Gen. 
vi. 17, ix. 15, Num. xxxti. 15, ete. The sentence ‘0 ‘2 ‘3 
cannot be explained in any other way than by supplying the 
pronoun 178, as a subject taken from the suffix to Wnv 
(Marck, and nearly all the modern commentators). “ This 
throws thee into distress, that thou hast resisted me, who am 
thy help.” 772: as in Deut. xxxili. 26, except that 2 is used 
in the sense of against, as in Gen. xvi. 12, 2 Sam. xxiv. 17, 
ete. This opposition did not take place, omen when all 
Israel demanded a king of Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 5). For 
although this desire is represented there (ver. 7) as the rejec- 
tion of Jehovah, Hosea is speaking here simply of the Israel of 
the ten tribes. The latter rebelled against Jehovah, when 
they fell away from the house of David, and made Jeroboam 
their king, and with contempt of Jehovah put their trust in 
the might of their kings of their own choosing (1 Kings xii. 16 
sqq.). But these kings could not afford them any true help. 
The question, “ Where” (eit only occurs here and twice in 
ver. 14, for *s or Mx, possibly simply from a dialectical variation 
—vid. Ewald, § 104, c—and is strengthened by SIDS, as in Job 
xvii. 15), “ Where is thy king, that he may help thee?” does 
not presuppose that Israel had no king at all at that time, and 
that the kingdom was in a state of anarchy, but simply that it 
had no king who could save it, when the foe, the Assyrian, 
attacked it in all its cities. Before shdph*teykhd (thy judges) 
we must repeat ’¢ht (where). ‘The shoph’tim, as the use of the 
word sdrim (princes) in its stead in the following clause clearly 
shows, are not simple judges, but royal counsellors and mini- 
sters, who managed the affairs of the kingdom along with the 
king, and superintended the administration of justice. The 
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saying, “ Give me a king and princes,” reminds us very forcibly 
of the demand of the people in the time of Samuel; but they 
really refer simply to the desire of the ten tribes for a king of 
their own, which manifested itself in their dissatisfaction with 
the rule of the house of David, and their consequent seces- 
sion, and to their persistence in this secession amidst all the 
subsequent changes of the government. We cannot therefore 
take the imperfects Tas Ee nps in ver. 11 as pure preterites, 
ie. we cannot understand them as referring simply to the 
choice of Jeroboam as king, and to his death. The imperfects 
denote an action that is repeated again and again, for which 
we should use the present, and refer to all the kings that the 
kingdom of the ten tribes had received and was receiving still, 
and to their removal. God in His wrath gives the sinful 
nation kings and takes them away, in order to punish the 
nation through its kings. This applies not merely to the kings 
who followed one another so rapidly through conspiracy and 
murder, although through these the kingdom was gradually 
broken up and its dissolution accelerated, but to the rulers 
of the ten tribes as a whole. God gave the tribes who were 
discontented with the theocratical government of David and 
Solomon a king of their own, that He might punish them 
for their resistance to His government, which came to light in 
the rebellion against Rehoboam. He suspended the division 
of the kingdom not only over Solomon, as a punishment for 
his idolatry, but also over the rebellious ten tribes, who, when 
they separated themselves from the royal house to which the 
promise had been given of everlasting duration, were also 
separated from the divinely appointed worship and altar, and 
given up into thepower of their kings, who hurled one another 
from the throne; and God took away this government from 
them to chastise them for their sins, by giving them into the 
power of the heathen, and by driving them away from His face. 
it is to this last thought, that what follows is attached. The 
removal of the king in wrath would occur, because the sin of 
Ephraim was reserved for punishment. 

Ver. 12. “ The guilt of Ephraim is bound together: his sin 
is preserved. Wer. 13. The pains of a travailing woman come 
upon him: hers an unwise son; that he does not place himself at 
ihe time in the breaking forth of children.” Ver. 12 is a special 
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application of Deut. xxxii. 34 to the ten tribes. Tsériir, bound 
up in a bundle, like a thing which you wish to take great care 
of (compare Job xiv. 17; 1 Sam. xxv. 29). The same thing is 
applied in tséphin, hidden, carefully preserved, so as not to be 
lost (Job xxi. 19). “All their sins are preserved for punish- 
ment” (Chald.). Therefore will pains overtake Ephraim like 
a woman in labour. The pains of childbirth are not merely a 
figurative representation of violent agony, but of the sufferings 
and calamities connected with the refining judgments of Ged, 
by which new life was to be born, and a complete transforma- 
tion of all things effected (cf. Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. xiii. 8, 
xxvi. 17; Matt. xxiv. 8). He cannot be spared these pains, 
for he is a foolish son (cf. Deut. xxxii. 6, 28 sqq.). But in 
what respect? This is explained in the words 3) ny °3, “ for 
at the time,” or as MY cannot stand for ny, more correctly 
“when it is time,’ he does not place himself in, z.e. does not 
enter, the opening of the womb. Mishbar bdnim is to be 
explained as in 2 Kings xix. 3 and Isa. xxxvii. 3; and 722 ¢. 3 
as in Ezek. xxii. 80. If the child does not come to the open- 
ing at the right time, the birth is retarded, and the life of 
both mother and child endangered. ‘The mother and child are 
one person here. And this explains the transition from the 
pains of the mother to the behaviour of the child at the time 
of birth. Ephraim is an unwise son, inasmuch as even under 
the chastening judgment he still delays his conversion, and will 
not let himself be new-born, like a child, that at the time of the 
labour-pains will not enter the opening of the womb and so 
come to the birth. 

But in order to preserve believers from despair, the Lord 
announces in ver. 14 that He will nevertheless redeem His 
people from the power of death. Ver. 14. “ Out of the hand 
of hell will I redeem them; from death will I set them free! 
Where are thy plaques, O death ? where thy destruction, O hell! 
Repentance is hidden from mine eyes.” The fact that this verse 
contains a promise, and not a threat, would hardly have been 
overlooked by so many commentators, if they had not been led, 
out of regard to vers. 13, 15, to put force upon the words, 
and either take the first clauses as interrogative, “ShouldI... 
redeem?” (Calvin and others), or as conditional, “I would 
redeem them,” with “ si resipiscerent” supplied (Kimchi, Sal. 
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b. Mel. Ros., ete.). But apart from the fact that the words 
supplied are perfectly arbitrary, with nothing at all to indicate 
them, both of these explanation are precluded by the sentences 
which follow; for the questions, “ Where are thy plagues, O 
death?” ete., are obviously meant to affirm the conquest or 
destruction of hell and death. And this argument retains its 
force even if we take MN as an optative from 7, without 
regard to ver. 10, since the thought, “I should like te be thy 
plane O death,” presupposes that deliverance from the power 
of death is peed in what comes before. But, on account of 
the style of address, we cannot take ‘8 even as an interroga- 
tive, in the sense of “Should I be,” etc. And what would be 
the object of this gradation of thought, if the redemption from 
death were only hypothetical, or were represented as altogether 
questionable? If we take the words as they stand, therefore, 
it is evident that they affirm something more than deliverance 
when life is in danger, or preservation from death. To redeem 
or ransom from the hand (or power) of hell, z.e. of the under 
world, the realm of death, is equivalent to depriving hell of its 
prey, not only by not suffering the living to die, but by bring- 
ing back to life those who have fallen victims to hell, z.e. to the 
region of the dead. The cessation or annihilation of death is 
expressed still more forcibly in the triumphant words: “ Where 
are thy plagues (pestilences), O death? where thy destruction, 
O hell?” of which Theodoret has aptly observed, mavavifew 
kata tod Oavdtov Kedever. 27 is an intensive plural of 
debher, plague, pestilence, and is to be explained in accordance 
with Ps. xci. 6, where we also find the synonym 2%? in the 
form 2p, pestilence or destruction. The Apostle Paul has 
therefore very properly quoted these words in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
in combination with the declaration in Isa. xxv. 8, “ Death is 
swallowed up in victory,” to confirm the truth, that at the 
resurrection of the last day, death will be annihilated, and that 
which is corruptible changed into immortality. We must not 
restrict the substance of this promise, however, to the ultimate 
issue of the redemption, in which it will receive its complete 
fulfilment. The suffixes attached to ’ephdem and ’eg’dlém point 
to Israel of the ten tribes, like the verbal suffixes in ver. 8. 
Consequently the promised redemption from death must stand 
in intimate connection with the threatened destruction of the 
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kingdom of Israel. Moreover, the idea of the resurrection of 
the dead was by no means so clearly comprehended in Israel at 
that time, as that the prophet could point believers to it as a 
ground of consolation when the kingdom was destroyed. The 
only meaning that the promise had for the Israelites of the 
prophet’s day, was that the Lord possessed the power even to 
redeem from death, and raise Israel from destruction into new- 
ness of life ; just as Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii.) depicts the restoration 
of Israel as the giving of life to the dry bones that lay scattered 
about the field. The full and deeper meaning of these words 
was but gradually unfolded to believers under the Old Testa- 
ment, and only attained complete and absolute certainty for 
all believers through the actual resurrection of Christ. But 
in order to anticipate all doubt as to this exceedingly great pro- 
mise, the Lord adds, “repentance is hidden from mine eyes,” 
i.e. my purpose of salvation will be irrevocably accomplished. 
The am. rey. ndcham does not mean “ resentment” (Hwald), 
but, as a derivative of nicham, simply consolation or repentance. 
The former, which the Septuagint adopts, does not suit the 
context, which the latter alone does. The words are to be 
interpreted in accordance with Ps. Ixxxix. 36 and Ps. ex. 4, 
where the oath of God is still further strengthened by the 
words 073° NP, “and will not repent;” and any yb corresponds to 
3338 ON in Ps, Ixxxix. 36 (Marck and Krabbe, Question. de Hos. 
vatic. spec. p.47). Compare 1 Sam. xy. 29 and Num. xxiii. 19. 

Ver. 15. “ Mor he will bear fruit among brethren. Kast 
wind will come, a wind of Jehovah, rising up from the desert ; 
and his fountain will dry up, and his spring become dried. Ile 
plunders the treasuries of all splendid vessels.” ‘The connection 
between the first clause and the previous verse has been cor- 
rectly pointed out by Marck. “ Ver. 15,” he says, “ adduces 
a reason to prove that the promised grace of redemption would 
certainly stand firm.” °2 cannot be either a particle of time or 
of condition here (when, or if); for neither of them yields a 
suitable thought, since Ephraim neither was at that time, nor 
could become, fruit-bearing among brethren. Ewald’s hypo- 
thetical view, “Should Ephraim be a fruitful child,” cannot be 
grammatically sustained, since 47 is only used in cases where a 
circumstance Is assumed to be real. For one that is merely 
supposed to be possible, D8 is required, as the interchange of 
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BN and °D, in Num. v. 19, 20, for example, clearly shows. 'The 
meaning of N15. is placed beyond all doubt by the evident -play 
upon the name Ephraim; and this also explains the writing 
with 8 instead of n, as well as the idea of the sentence itself : 
Ephraim will bear fruit among the brethren, 7.2. the other tribes, 
as its name, double-fruitfulness, affirms (see at Gen. xli. 52). 
This thought, through which the redemption from death set 
before Israel is confirmed, is founded not only upon the assump- 
tion that the name must become a truth, but chiefly upon the 
blessing which the patriarch promised to the tribe of Ephraim 
on the ground of its name, both in Gen. xlviii. 4, 20, and Gen. 
xlix. 22 sqq. Because Ephraim possessed such a pledge of bless- 
ing in its very name, the Lord would not let it be overwhelmed 
for ever in the tempest that was bursting upon it. The same 
thing applies to the name Ephraim as to the name Israel, with 
which it is used as synonymous; and what is true of all the 
promises of God is true of this announcement also, viz. that they 
are only fulfilled in the case of those who adhere to the condi- 
tions under which they were given. Of Ephraim, those only 
vill bear fruit which abides to everlasting life, who walk as true 
champions for God in the footsteps of faith and of their fore- 
fathers, wrestling for the blessing of the promises. On the 
other hand, upon the Ephraim that has turned into Canaan 
(ch. xii. 8) an east wind will come, a tempest bursting from the 
desert (see at ch. xii, 2), and that a stormy wind raised by 
Jehovah, which will dry up his spring, é.c. destroy not only the 
fruitful land with which God has blessed it (Deut. xxxiii. 
18-16), but all the sources of its power and stability. Like the 
promise in ver. 14, the threatening of the judgment, to which 
the kingdom of Israel is to succumb, is introduced quite 
abruptly with the word §i2. The figurative style of address 
then passes in the last clause into a literal threat. sin, he, the 
hostile conqueror, sent as a tempestuous wind by the Lord, viz. 
the Assyrian, will plunder the treasure of all costly vessels, i.e. 
all the treasures and valuables of the kingdom. On k‘li chemdah 
compare Nah. il. 10 and 2 Chron. xxxii. 27. We understand 
by it chiefly the treasures of the capital, to which a serious 
catastrophe is more especially predicted in the next verse (ch. 
xiy. 1), which also belongs to this strophe, on account of its 
rebellion against God. 
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Ver. 16. (Heb. Bib. ch. xiv. 1). “ Samaria will atone, 
because it has rebelled against its God: they will fall by the 
sword ; their children will be dashed to pieces, and its women with 
child ripped up.” dW, to atone, to bear the guilt, ie. the 
punishment. It is not equivalent to shdmém in Ezek. vi. 6, 
although, as a matter of fact, the expiation consisted in the 
conquest and devastation of Samaria by Shalmanezer. The 
subject to yipp‘la (will fall) is the inhabitants of Samaria. The 
suffix to YNi7 (cts women, etc.) refers to the nation. The form 
m7 is one derived from 177, for 175 (Ewald, § 189, c). The 
construction with the diasouliie verb WP, in the pings of the 
feminine, is an anomaly, which may be explained from the fact 
that feminine formations from the plur. imperf. are generally 
very rare (see Ewald, § 191, 2). For the fact itself, compare 
ch. x. 14; 2 Kings viii. 12, xv. 16; Amos i. 13. 


Israels Conversion and Pardon.—Chap. xiv. 


After the prophet has set before the sinful nation in various 
ways its own guilt, and the punishment that awaits it, viz. the 
destruction of the kingdom, he concludes his addresses with a 
call to thorough conversion to the Lord, and the promise that 
the Lord will bestow His grace once more upon those who turn 
to Him, and will bless them abundantly (vers. 1-8). Ver. 1. 
(Heb. Bib. ver. 2). “ Return, O Israel, to Jehovah thy God; for 
thou hast stumbled through thy guilt. Ver.2. Take with you words, 
and turn to Jehovah; say ye to Him, Forgive all guilt, and accept 
what ts good, that we may offer our lips as bullocks. Ver. 3. 
Asshur will not help us: we will not ride upon horses, nor say 
‘Our God’ any more to the manufacture of our own hands ; for 
with Thee the orphan jindeth compassion.’ ‘There is no salva- 
tion for fallen man without return to God. It is therefore with 
a call to return to the Lord their God, that the prophet opens 
the announcement of the salvation with which the Lord will 
bless His people, whom He has brought to reflection by means 
of the judgment (cf. Deut. iv. 30, xxx. 1 sqq.). '" 7 2, to 
return, to be converted to the Lord, denotes complete conver- 
sion ; ON 3 is, strictly speaking, simply to turn towards God, 
to direct heart and mind towards Him. By kdshalta sin is 
represented as a false step, which still leaves it possible to 
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return; so that in a call to conversion it is very appropriately 
chosen. But if the conversion is to be of the right kind, it 
must begin with a prayer for the forgiveness of sin, and attest 
itself by the renunciation of earthly help and simple trust in the 
mercy of God. Israel is to draw near to God in this state of 
mind. “ Take with you words,” zc. do not appear before the 
Lord empty (Ex. xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 20); but for this ye do not 
require outward sacrifices, but simply words, sc. those of con- 
fession of your guilt, as the Chaldee has correctly explained it. 
The correctness of this explanation is evident from the con- 
fession of sin which follows, with which they are to come before 
God. In }y Nvnn>3, the position of col at the head of the 
sentence may be accounted for from the emphasis that rests 
upon it, and the separation of ‘dvon, from the fact that col was 
beginning to acquire more of the force of an adjective, like our 
all (thus 2 Sam. i. 9; Job xxvil. 3: cf. Ewald, § 289, a; Ges. 
§114, 3, Anm.1). Qach tobh means neither “ accept goodness,” 
i.e. let goodness be shown thee (Hitzig), nor “ take it as good,” 
sce. that we pray (Grotius, Ros.) ; but in the closest connection 
with what proceeds: Accept the only good thing that we are able 
to bring, viz. the sacrifices of our lips. Jerome has given the 
correct interpretation, viz.: “For unless Thou hadst borne away 
our evil things, we could not possibly have the good thing which 
we offer Thee ;” according to that which is written elsewhere 
(Ps.xxxvii.27), “Turn from evil, and do good.” 37naY.-- mopuin, 
literally, “ we will repay (pay) as young oxen our lips,’ de. 
present the prayers of our lips as thank-offerings. The ex- 
pression is to be explained from the fact that shill@m, to wipe 
off what is owing, to pay, is a technical term, applied to the 
sacrifice offered in fulfilment of a vow (Deut. xxiii. 22; Ps. 
xxil. 26, 1. 14, etc.), and that parim, young oxen, were the best 
animals for thank-offerings (Ex. xxiv. 5). As such thank- 
offerings, i.e. in the place of the best animal sacrifices, they 
would offer their lips, ¢.e. their prayers, to God (cf. Ps. li. 17-19, 
Ixix. 31, 32). In the Sept. rendering, dmrodecopev xapiov 
xetrewy, to which there is an allusion in Heb. xii, 15, 05 has 
been confounded with "3, as Jerome has already observed. But 
turning to God requires renunciation of the world, of its power, 
and of all idolatry. Rebellious Israel placed its reliance upon 
Assyria and Egypt (ch. v. 18, vii. 11, vill. 9). It will do this 
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no longer. The riding upon horses refers partly to the military 
force of Egypt (Isa. xxxi. 1), and partly to their own (ch. i. 7; 
Isa. 11. 7). For the expression, “ neither will we say to the 
work of our hands,” compare Isa. xlii. 17, xliv.17. 72 WW, not 
“Thou with whom,” but “for with Thee” (asher as in Deut. 
il. 24). The thought, “ with Thee the orphan findeth com- 
passion,” as God promises in His word (Ex. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 
18), serves not only as a reason for the resolution no longer to 
call the manufacture of their own hands God, but generally for 
the whole of the penitential prayer, which they are encouraged 
to offer by the compassionate nature of God. In response to 
such a penitential prayer, the Lord will heal all His people’s 
wounds, and bestow upon them once more the fulness of the 
blessings of His grace. The prophet announces this in vers. 
4—8 as the answer from the Lord. 

Ver. 4. “ Iwill heal their apostasy, will love them freely: for 
my wrath has turned away from it. Ver. 5. I will be like dew 
for Israel: it shall blossom like the lily, and strike its roots 
like Lebanon. Ver. 6. Its shoots shall go forth, and its splendour 
shall become like the olive-tree, and tts smell like Lebanon. Ver. 
7. They that dwell in its shadow shall give life to corn again ; 
and shall blossom like the vine: whose glory is like the wine of 
Lebanon. Ver. 8. Ephraim: What have I further with the 
idols? I hear, and look upon him: J, like a bursting cypress, in 
me ts thy fruit found.” The Lord promises first of all to heal 
their apostasy, 7.e. all the injuries which have been inflicted by 
their apostasy from Him, and to love them with perfect spon- 
taneity (n’dabhdh an adverbial accusative, promta animi volun- 
tate), since His anger, which was kindled on account of its 
idolatry, had now turned away from it (miminennit, te. from 
Israel). The reading mimmenni (from me), which the Baby- 
lonian Codices have after the Masora, appears to have originated 
in a misunderstanding of Jer. il. 35. This love of the Lord 
will manifest itself in abundant blessing. Jehovah will be to 
Israel a refreshing, enlivening dew (cf. Isa. xxvi. 19), through 
which it will blossom splendidly, strike deep roots, and spread 
its shoots far and wide. “ Like the lily :” the fragrant white 
lily, which is very common in Palestine, and grows without 
cultivation, and “ which is unsurpassed in its fecundity, often 
producing fifty bulbs from a single root” (Pliny h. n. xxi. 5). 
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“ Strike roots like Lebanon,” i.e. not merely the deeply rooted 
forest of Lebanon, but the mountain itself, as one of the “foun- 
dations of the earth” (Mic. vi. 2). The deeper the roots, the 
more the branches spread and cover themselves with splendid 
green foliage, like the evergreen and fruitful olive-tree (Jer. 
xi. 16; Ps. lii. 10). The smell is like Lebanon, which is ren- 
dered fragrant by its cedars and spices (Song of Sol. iv. 11). 
The meaning of the several features in the picture has been 
well explained by Rosenmiiller thus: “The rooting indicates 
stability ; the spreading of the branches, propagation and the 
multitude of inhabitants ; the splendour of the olive, beauty and 
glory, and that constant and lasting; the fragrance, hilarity 
and loveliness.’ In ver. 7 a somewhat different turn is given 
to the figure. The comparison of the growth and flourishing of 
Israel to the lily and to a tree, that strikes deep roots and spreads 
its green branches far and wide, passes imperceptibly into the 
idea that Israel is itself the tree beneath whose shade the mem- 
bers of the nation flourish with freshness and vigour. 33" is to 
be connected adverbially with 7. Those who sit beneath the 
shade of Israel, the tree that is bursting into leaf, will revive 
corn, #.¢. cause it to return to life, or produce it for nourish- 
ment, satiety, and strengthening. Yea, they themselves will 
sprout like the vine, whose remembrance is, i.e. which has a 
renown, like the wine of Lebanon, which has been celebrated 
from time immemorial (cf. Plin. h. n. xiv. 7; Oedmann, 
Verm. Sammlung aus der Naturkunde, . p. 193; and Rosen- 
miiller, Bibl. Althk. iv. 1, p. 217). The divine promise closes 
in ver. 9 with an appeal to Israel to renounce idols alto- 
gether, and hold fast by the Lord aloneas the source of its life. 
Ephraim is a vocative, and is followed immediately by what the 
Lord has to say to Ephraim, so that we may supply memento in 
thought. ys iy nD, what have I yet to do with idols ? (for 
this phrase, compare Jer. ii. 18); that is to say, not “I have 
now to contend with thee on account of the idols (Schmieder), 
nor “do not place them by my side any more” (Ros.); but, 
“JY will have nothing more to do with idols,” which also im- 
plies that Ephraim is to have nothing more to do with them. 
To this there is appended a notice of what God has done 
and will do for Israel, to which greater prominence is given by 
the emphatic 28: J, [hearken (‘dnathi a prophetic perfect), and 
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look upon him. sv’, to look about for a person, to be anxious 
about him, or care for him, as in Job xxiv. 15. The suffix 
refers to Ephraim. In the last clause, God compares Himself 
to a cypress becoming green, not only to denote the shelter 
which He will afford to the people, but as the true tree of life, 
on which the nation finds its fruits—a fruit which nourishes and 
invigorates the spiritual life of the nation. The salvation which 
this promise sets before the people when they shall return to 
the Lord, is indeed depicted, according to the circumstances 
and peculiar views prevailing under the Old Testament, as 
earthly growth and prosperity; but its real nature is such, that 
it will receive a spiritual fulfilment in those Israelites alone who 
are brought to belief in Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 9 (10) contains the epilogue to the whole book. 
“ Who ts wise, that he may understand this? understanding, that he 
may discern it? + I’or the ways of Jehovah are straight, and the 
vighteous walk therein: but the rebellious stumble in them.” ‘The 
pronoun nbs and the suffix to DYT' refer to everything that the 
prophet has laid before the people in his book for warning, for 
reproof, for correction, for chastening in righteousness. He 
concludes by summing up the whole substance of his teaching 
in the one general sentence, which points back to Deut. xxxii. 4: 
The ways of the Lord are straight. “The ways of Jehovah” 
(darkhé Y*hovah) are the ways taken by God in the guidance 
and government of men; not only the ways which He prescribes 
for them, but also His guidance of them. ‘These ways lead 
some to life and others to death, according to the different 
attitudes which men assume towards God, as Moses announced 
to all the Israclites that they would (Deut. xxx. 19, 20), and 
as the Apostle Paul assured the church at Corinth that the 
gospel of Jesus also would (1 Cor. i. 18). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AIERSON anp Times or THE Propuet JoEL.—- 
Joel Ont, a.e. Whose God is Jehovah, "Ia@) is 
distinguished from other men of the same name, 
which occurs very frequently (¢.g. 1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Chron. iv. 35,.v. 4, viii. 12, vi. 21, vii. 3; 2 Chron. xxix. 12; 
Neh. xi. 9), by the epithet “son of Pethuel” OMine, the open- 
heartedness or sincerity of God). Nothing is known of the 
circumstances connected with his life, since the traditional 
legends as to his springing from Bethom (ByGar, al. OeBupayv in 
Ps. Epiph.), or Bethomeron in the tribe of Reuben (Ps. Doroth.), 
are quite unsupported. All that can be inferred with any 
certainty from his writings is, that he lived in Judah, and in 
all probability prophesied in Jerusalem. The date of his 
ministry is also a disputed point; though so much is certain, 
namely, that he did not live in the reign of Manasseh or 
Josiah, or even later, as some suppose, but was one of the 
earliest of the twelve minor prophets. For even Amos (i. 2) 
commences his prophecy with a passage from Joel (iu. 16), 
and closes it with the same promises, adopting in ch. ix. 13 the 
beautiful imagery of Joel, of the mountains dripping with new 
wine, and the hills overflowing (Joel ii. 18). And Isaiah, 
again, in his description of the coming judgment in ch. xiii., 
had Joel in his mind; and in ver. 6 he actually borrows a 
sentence from his prophecy (Joel i. 15), which is so peculiar 
that the agreement cannot be an accidental one. Conse- 
quently, Joel prophesied before Amos, i.c. before the twenty- 
seven years of the contemporaneous reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam 11. How long before, can only be inferred with any 
degree of probability from the historical circumstances to which 
1869 
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he refers in his prophecy. The only enemies that he mentions 
besides Egypt and Edom (ch. ili. 19), as those whom the Lord 
would punish for the hostility they had shown towards the 
people of God, are Tyre and Zidon, and the coasts of Philistia 
(ch. iii. 4); but not the Syrians, who planned an expedition 
against Jerusalem after the comquest of Gath, which cost 
Joash not only the treasures of the temple and palace, but his 
own life also (2 Kings xii. 18 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 sqq-), 
on account of which Amos predicted the destruction of the 
kingdom of Syria, and the transportation of the people to 
Assyria (Amos i. 3-5). But inasmuch as this expedition of 
the Syrians was not “directed against the Philistines, so that 
only a single detachment made a passing raid into Judah on 
their return,” as Hengstenberg supposes, but was a direct 
attack upon the kingdom of Judah, to which the city of Gath, 
that Rehoboam had fortified, may still have belonged (see at 
2 Kings xii. 18, 19), and inflicted a very severe defeat upon 
Judah, Joel would surely have mentioned the Syrians along 
with the other enemies of Judah, if he had prophesied after 
that event. And even if the absence of any reference to the 
hostility of the Syrians towards Judah is not strictly conclusive 
when taken by itself, it acquires great importance from the 
fact that the whole character of Joel’s prophecy points to the 
times before Amos and Hosea. We neither meet with any 
allusion to the sins which Hosea and Amos condemn on the 
part of Judah, and which brought about the Assyrian judg- 
ment; nor is idolatry, as it prevailed under Joram, Ahaziah, 
and Athaliah, ever mentioned at all; but, on the contrary, the 
Jehovah-worship, which Jehoiada the high priest restored when 
Joash ascended the throne (2 Kings xi. 17 sqq.; 2 Chron. 
xxii. 16 sqq.), is presupposed. with all its well-reeulated and 
priestly ceremonial. These circumstances speak very decidedly 
in favour of the conclusion that the first thirty years of the 
reign of Joash, during which the king had Jehoiada the high 
priest for his adviser, are to be regarded as the period of Joel's 
ministry. No well-founded objection can be brought against 
this on account of the position which his book occupies among 
the minor prophets, since there is no ground for the opinion 
that the writings of the twelve minor prophets are arranged 
with a strict regard to chronology. 
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2. Tue Boox or Jonn.—The writings of Joel. contain a 
connected prophetic proclamation, which is divided into two 
equal halves by ch. ii. 18 and 19a. In the first half the pro- 
phet depicts a terrible devastation of Judah by locusts and 
scorching heat; and describing this judgment as the harbinger, 
or rather as the dawn, of Jehovah’s great day of judgment, 
summons the people of all ranks to a general day of penitence, 
fasting, and prayer, in the sanctuary upon Zion, that the Lord 
may have compassion upon His nation (ch. i. 2-ii. 17). In 
the second half there follows, as the divine answer to the call 
of the people to repentance, the promise that the Lord will 
destroy the army of locusts, and bestow a rich harvest blessing 
upon the land by sending early and latter rain (ch. ii. 190- 
xxvil.), and then in the future pour out His Spirit upon all 
flesh (ch. ii. 28-32), and sit in judgment upon all nations, who 
have scattered His people and divided His land among them, 
and reward them according to their deeds; but that He will 
shelter His people from Zion, and glorify His land by rivers 
of abundant blessing (ch. iii.). These two halves are con- 
nected together by the statement that Jehovah manifests the 
jealousy of love for His land, and pity towards His people, 
and answers them (ch. ii. 18, 19a). So far the commentators 
are all agreed as to the contents of the book. But there 
are differences of opinion, more especially as to the true inter- 
pretation of the first half,—namely, whether the description of 
the terrible devastation by locusts is to be understood literally 
or allegorically.' The decision of this question depends upon 


the reply that is given to the prior question, whether ch. i. 2- 


1 The allegorical exposition is found even in the Chaldee, where the 
four names of the locusts are rendered literally in ch. i. 4, whereas in ch. 
ii. 25 we find hostile tribes and kingdoms instead; also in Ephraem Syrus, 
Cyril of Alex., Theodoret, and Jerome, although Theodoret regards the 
literal interpretation as also admissible, and in Abarb., Luther, and many 
other expositors. And lately it has been vigorously defended by Hengsten- 
berg in his Christology (i. p. 302 translation), and by Hiivernick (Jntro- 
duction, ii. 2, p. 294 sqq.), who both of them agree with the fathers in 
regarding the four swarms of locusts as representing the imperial powers 
of Chaldea, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. On the other hand, Rufinus, 
Jarchi, Ab. Ezra, Day. Kimchi, support the literal view that Joel is describ- 
ing a terrible devastation of the land by locusts; also Bochart, Pococke, 
J. H. Michaelis, and in the most recent times, Hofmann and Delitzsch. 
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ii. 17 contains a description of a present or a future judgment. 
If we observe, first of all, that the statement in ch. i. 18 and 
19a, by which the promise is introduced, is expressed in four 
successive imperfects with Vav consec. (the standing form for 
historical narratives), there can be no doubt whatever that this 
remark contains a historical announcement of what has taken 
place on the part of the Lord in consequence of the penitential 
ery of the people. And if this be established, it follows still 
further that the first half of our book cannot contain the pre- 
diction of a strictly future judgment, but must describe a 
calamity which has at any rate in part already begun. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the prophet from the very out- 
set (ch. i. 2-4) describes the devastation of the land by locusts 
as a present calamity, on the ground of which he summons 
the people to repentance. As Joel begins with an appeal 
to the old men, to see whether such things have happened in 
their own days, or the days of their fathers, and to relate 
them to their children and children’s children, and then 
describes the thing itself with simple perfects, 19) DN DIN, it 
is perfectly obvious that he is not speaking of something that 
s to take place in the future, but of a divine judgement that 
has been inflicted already.’ It is true that the prophets fre- 
quently employ preterites in their description of future events, 
but there is no analogous example that can be found of such a 
use of them as we find here in ch. i. 2-4; and the remark 
made by Hengstenberg, to the effect that we find the preterites 
employed in exactly the same manner in ch. iii., is simply in- 
correct. But if Joel had an existing calamity before his eye, and 
depicts it in ch. i. 2 sqq., the question in dispute from time imme- 
morial, whether the description is to be understood allegorically 
or literally, is settled in favour of the literal view. “ An alle- 
gory must contain some significant marks of its being so. Where 
these are wanting, it is arbitrary to assume that it is an allegory 
at all.” And we have no such marks here, as we shall show in 
our exposition in detail. “As it is a fact established by the 


be 
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1 “Some imagine,” as Calvin well observes, ‘‘ that a punishment is here 


threatened, which is to fall at some future time; but the context shows 
clearly enough that they are mistaken and mar the prophct’s true mean- 
ing. He is rather reproving the hardness of the people, because they do 
not feel their plagues.” 
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unanimous testimony of the most credible witnesses, that wher- 
ever swarms of locusts descend, all the vegetation in the fields 
immediately vanishes, just as if a curtain had been rolled up; 
that they spare neither the juicy bark of woody plants, nor the 
roots below the ground; that their cloud-like swarms darken 
the air, and render the sun and even men at a little distance 
off invisible; that their innumerable and closely compact army 
advances in military array in a straight course, most obstinately 
maintained ; that it cannot be turned back or dispersed, either 
by natural obstacles or human force; that on its approach a 
loud roaring noise is heard like the rushing of a torrent, a 
waterfall, or a strong wind; that they no sooner settle to eat, 
than you hear on all sides the grating sound of their mandibles, 
and, as Volney expresses it, might fancy that you heard the 
foraging of an invisible army ;—if we compare these and other 
natural observations with the statements of Joel, we shall find 
everywhere the most faithful picture, and nowhere any hyper- 
bole requiring for its justification and explanation that the army 
of locusts should be paraphrased into an army of men; more 
especially as the devastation of a country by an army of locusts 
is far more terrible than that of an ordinary army; and there 
is no allusion, either expressed or hinted at, to a massacre 
among the people. And if we consider, still further, that the 
migratory locusts (Aecridium migratorium, in Oken, Allg. Natur- 
gesch. vy. 3, p. 1514 sqq.) find their grave sometimes in dry and 
barren steppes, and sometimes in lakes and seas, it is impossible 
to comprehend how the promise in ch. 11. 20—one part of the 
army now devastating Judah shall be hurled into the southern 
desert, the van into the Dead Sea, and the rear into the Mediter- 
ranean—can harmonize with the allegorical view” (Delitasch)." 
The only thing that appears to favour the idea that the locusts 
are used figuratively to represent hostile armies, is the circum- 
stance that Joel discerns in the devastation of the locusts as 
depicted by him, the drawing near or coming of the day of the 
Lord (ch. i. 15, ii. 1), connected with the fact that Isaiah 
speaks of the judgment upon Baal, which was accomplished by 

1 Proofs of this have been collected in great numbers by Sam. Bochart 
(Hieroz.), and both Oedmann (Vermischte Sammlungen, ii. 76 sqq. and vi. 
74 sqq.) and Credner (appendix to his Commentary on Jocl) have contri- 
buted abundant gleanings gathered from the reports of travellers. 
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a hostile army, in the words of Joel (ch. i. 15; see Isa. xiii. 6). 
But on closer examination, this appearance does not rise into 
reality. It is true that by the “day of Jehovah” we cannot 
understand a different judgment from the devastation of the 
locusts, since such a supposition would be irreconcilable with 
ch. ii. 1 sqq. But the expression, “for the day of Jehovah is 
at hand, and as a destruction from the Almighty does it come,” 
shows that the prophet did not so completely identify the day 
of the Lord with the plague of locusts, as that it was exhausted 
by it, but that he merely saw in this the approach of the great 
day of judgment, 2.e. merely one element of the judgment, 
which falls in the course of ages upon the ungodly, and will be 
completed in the last judgment. One factor in the universal 
judgment is the judgment pronounced upon Babylon, and 
carried out by the Medes; so that it by no means follows from 
the occurrence of the words of Joel in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
that the latter put an allegorical interpretation upon Joel’s de- 
scription of the devastation by the locusts. 

But even if there are no conclusive indications or hints, that 
can be adduced in support of the allegorical interpretation, it 
cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the description, as a 
whole, contains something more than a poetical painting of one 
particular instance of the devastation of Judah by a more 
terrible swarm of locusts than had ever been known before ; 
that is to say, that it bears an ideal character surpassing the 
reality,—a fact which is overlooked by such commentators as can 
find nothing more in the account than the description of a very 
remarkable plague. The introduction, “Hear this, ye old men ; 
and give ear, all ye inhabitants of the land: hath this been in your 
days, or in the days of your fathers? Tell ye your children of it, 
and let your children tell their children, and their children the 
following generation” (ch. i. 2, 3); and the lamentation in ver. 
9, that the meat-offering and drink-offering have been destroyed 
from the house of Jehovah ; and still more, the picture of the 
day of the Lord as a day of darkness and of gloominess like 
the morning red spread over the mountains; a great people 
and a strong, such as has not been from all eternity, and after 
which there will be none like it for ever and ever (ch. ii. 2),— 
unquestionably show that Joel not only regarded the plague of 
locusts that came upon Judah in the light of divine revelation, 
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and as a sign, but described it as the breaking of the Lord’s 
great day of judgment, or that in the advance of the locusts 
he saw the army of God, at whose head Jehovah marched as 
captain, and caused His voice, the terrible voice of the Judge 
of the universe, to be heard in the thunder (ch. ii. 11), and 
that he predicted this coming of the Lord, before which the 
earth trembles, the heavens shake, and sun, moon, and stars 
lose their brightness (ch. ii. 10), as His coming to judge the 
world. This proclamation, however, was no production of 
mere poetical exaggeration, but had its source in the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God, which enlightened the prophet; so 
that in the terrible devastation that had fallen upon Judah 
he discerned one feature of the day of judgment of the Lord, 
and on the ground of the judgment of God that had been thus 
experienced, proclaimed that the coming of the Lord to judg- 
ment upon the whole world was near at hand. The medium 
through which this was conveyed to his mind was meditation 
upon the history of the olden time, more especially upon the 
judgments through which Jehovah had effected the redemption 
of His people out of Egypt, in connection with the punishment 
with which Moses threatened the transgressors of the law 
(Deut. xxviii. 38, 39, 42),—namely, that locusts should devour 
their seed, their plants, their fields, and their fruits. Heng- 
stenberg has correctly observed, that the words of Joel in ch. 
ii. 10, “ There have not been ever the like,” are borrowed from 
Ex. x. 14; but it is not in these words alone that the prophet 
points to the Egyptian plague of locusts. In the very intro- 
duction to his prophecy (ch. i. 2, 3), viz. the question whether 
such a thing has occurred, and the charge, Tell it to your chil- 
dren, etc., there is an unmistakeable allusion to Ex. x. 2, where 
the Lord charges Moses to tell Pharaoh that Ne will do signs, 
in order that Pharaoh may relate it to his son and his son’s son, 
and then announces the plague of locusts in these words: “that 
thy fathers and thy fathers’ fathers have not seen such things 
since their existence upon the earth” (Ex. x. 6). As the basis 
of this judgment of God which fell upon Egypt in the olden 
time, and by virtue of a higher illumination, Joel discerned in 
the similar judgment that had burst upon Judah in his own 
time, a type of the coming of Jehovah’s great day of judgment, 
and made it the substratum of his prophecy of the judgment of 
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the wrath of the Lord which would come upon Judah, to terrify 
the sinners out of their self-security, and impel them by earnest 
repentance, fasting, and prayer, to implore the divine mercy for 
deliverance from utter destruction. This description of the 
coming day of Jehovah, i.e. of the judgment of the world, for 
which the judgment inflicted upon Judah of the devastation by 
locusts prepared the way, after the foretype of these occurrences 
of both the olden and present time, is no allegory, however, in 
which the heathen nations, by whom the judgments upon the 
covenant nation that had gone further and further from its 
God would be executed in the time to come, are represented 
as swarms of locusts coming one after another and devastat- 
ing the land of Judah; but it has just the same reality as the 
plague of locusts through which God once sought to humble 
the pride of the Egyptian Pharaoh. We are no more at liberty 
to turn the locusts in the prophecy before us into hostile 
armies, than to pronounce the locusts by which Egypt was 
devastated, allegorical ficures representing enemies or troops of 
hostile cavalry. Such a metamorphosis as this is warranted 
neither by the vision in Amos vii. 1-3, where Amos is said to 
have seen the divine judgment under the figure of a swarm of 
locusts; nor by that described in Rey. ix. 3 sqq., where locusts 
which come out of the bottomless pit are commanded neither 
to hurt the grass nor any green thing, nor any tree, but only 
to torment men with their scorpion-stings: for even in these 
visions the locusts are not figurative, representing hostile nations; 
but on the basis of the Eeyptian plague of locusts and of Joel’s 
prophecy, they stand in Amos as a figurative representation of 
the devastation of the land, and in the Apocalypse as the symbol 
of a supernatural plague inflicted upon the ungodly. Lastly, 
another decisive objection to the allegorical interpretation is to 
be found in the circumstance, that neither in the first nor in 
the second half of his book does Joel predict the particular 
judgments which God will inflict in the course of time, partly 
upon His degenerate people, and partly upon the hostile powers 
of the world, but that he simply announces the judgment of 
God upon Judah and the nations of the world in its totality, 
as the great and terrible day of the Lord, without unfolding 
more minutely or even suggesting the particular facts in which 
it will be historically realized. In this respect, the ideality of 
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his prophecy is maintained throughout; and the only speciality 
given to it is, that in the first half the judgment upon the 
covenant people is proclaimed, and in the second the judg- 
ment upon the heathen nations: the former as the groundwork 
of a call to repentance; the latter as the final separation be- 
tween the church of the Lord and its opponents. And this 
separation between the covenant nation and the powers of the 
world is founded on fact. The judgment only falls upon the 
covenant nation when it is unfaithful to its divine calling, when 
it falls away from its God, and that not to destroy and anni- 
hilate it, but to lead it back by means of chastisement to the 
Lord its God. If it hearken to the voice of its God, who 
speaks to it in judgments, the Lord repents of the evil, and 
turns the calamity into salvation and blessing. It was Joel’s 
mission to proclaim this truth in Judah, and turn the sinful 
nation to its God. 'To this end he proclaimed to the people, 
that the Lord was coming to judgment in the devastation that 
the locusts had spread over the land, and by depicting the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, called upon them to turn to 
their God with all their heart. This call to repentance was © 
not without effect. The Lord was jealous for His land, and 
spared His people (ch. ii. 18), and sent His prophets to pro- 
claim the removal of the judgment and the bestowal of a 
bountiful earthly and spiritual blessing: viz., for the time im- 
mediately ensuing the destruction of the army of locusts, the 
sending of the teacher for righteousness, and a plentiful fall of 
rain for the fruitful supply of the fruits of the ground (ch. ii. 
19, 27); and in the more remote future, the pouring out of His 
Spirit upon the whole congregation, and on the day of the 
judgment upon all nations the deliverance and preservation of 
His faithful worshippers; and finally, after the judgment, the 
transformation and eternal glory of Zion (ch. ti. 28-11. 21). 
Here, again, the ideality of the prophetic announcement is 
maintained throughout, although a distinction is made between 
the inferior blessing in the immediate future, and the higher 
benediction of the church of God at a more distant period. 
The outpouring of the Spirit of God upon all flesh is followed, 
without any intervening link, by the announcement of the com- 
ing of the terrible day of the Lord, as a day of judgment upon 
all nations, including those who have shown themselves hostile 
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to Judah, either in Joel’s own time or a little while before. 
The nations are gathered together in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and there judged by Jehovah through His mighty heroes; but 
the sons of Israel are delivered and sheltered by their God. 
Here, again, all the separate judgments, which fall upon the 
nations of the world that are hostile to God, during the many 
centuries of the gradual development of the kingdom of God 
upon earth, are summed up in one grand judicial act on the 
day of Jehovah, through which the separation is completely 
effected between the church of the Lord and its foes, the un- 
godly power of the world annihilated, and the kingdom of God 
perfected; but without the slightest ee that both the judgment 
upon the nations and the Ago 1 the kingdom of God 
will be fulfilled through a succession of separate eee ie 

The book of Joel, therefore, contains two prophetic ad- 
dresses, which are not only connected together as one work by 
the historical remark in ch. ii. 18, 19a, but which stand in the 
closest relation to each other, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, though the one was not delivered to the people directly 
after the other, but the first during the devastation by the 
locusts, to lead the people to observe the judgment of God and 
to assemble together in the temple for a service of penitence and 
prayer; and the second not till after the priests had appointed a 
day of fasting, penitence, and prayer, in the house of the Lord, 
in consequence of His solemn call to repentance, and in the name 
of the people had prayed to the Lord to pity and spare His 
inheritance. The committal of these addresses to writing did 
not take place, at any rate, till after the destruction of the army 
of the locusts, when the land began to recover from the devas- 
tation that it had suffered. But whether Joel committed these 
addresses to writing just as he delivered them to the congrega- 
tion, and merely linked them together into one single work by 
introducing the historical remark that unites them, or whether 
he merely inserted in his written work the essential contents of 
several addresses delivered after this divine judgment, and 
worked them up into one connected prophecy, it is impossible 
to decide with certainty. But there is no doubt whatever as to 
the composition of the written work by the prophet himself.— 
For the different commentaries upon the book of Joel, see my 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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EXPOSITION. 


I. THE JUDGMENT OF GOD, AND THE PROPHETS CALL TO 
REPENTANCE.—Cuap. 1. 2-11. 17. 


An unparalleled devastation of the land of Judah by several 
successive swarms of locusts, which destroyed all the seedlings, 
all field and garden fruits, all plants and trees, and which was 
accompanied by scorching heat, induced the prophet to utter a 
loud lamentation at this unparalleled judgment of God, and an 
earnest call to all classes of the nation to offer prayer to the 
Lord in the temple, together with fasting, mourning, and weep- 
ing, that He might avert the judgment. In the first chapter, 
the lamentation has reference chiefly to the ruin of the land 
(ch. i. 2-20) ; in the second, the judgment is depicted as a fore- 
type and harbinger of the approaching day of the Lord, which 
the congregation is to anticipate by a day of public fasting, 
repentance, and prayer (ch. ii. 1-17); so that ch. 1. describes 
rather the magnitude of the judgment, and ch. i. 1-17 its 
significance in relation to the covenant nation. 


LAMENTATION OVER THE DEVASTATION OF JUDAH BY LOCUSTS 
AND DROUGHT.—CHAP. I. 


After an appeal to lay to heart the devastation by swarms of 
locusts, which has fallen upon the land (vers. 2-4), the prophet 
summons the following to utter lamentation over this calamity : 
first the drunkards, who are to awake (vers. 5-7); then the 
congregation generally, which is to mourn with penitence (vers. 
8-12); and then the priests, who are to appoint a service of 
repentance (vers. 13-18). For each of these appeals he gives, 
as a reason, a further description of the horrible calamity, cor- 
responding to the particular appeal; and finally, he sums up his 
lamentation in a prayer for the deliverance of the land from 
destruction (vers. 19, 20). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading to the book, and has already 
been noticed in the introduction. Ver. 2. “ Hear this, ye old 
men; and attend, all ye inhabitants of the land! Has such a thing 
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indeed happened in your days, or in the days of your fathers? 
Ver. 8. Ye shall tell your sons of tt, and your sons their sons, 
and their sons the next generation. Ver. 4. The leavings of the 
gnawer the multiplier ate, and the leavings of the multipher the 
licker ate, and the leavings of the licker the devourer ate.” Not 
only for the purpose of calling the attention of the hearers to 
his address, but still more to set forth the event of which he is 
about to speak as something unheard of—a thing that has never 
happened before, and therefore is a judgment inflicted by God 
—the prophet commences with the question addressed to the 
old men, whose memory went the furthest back, and to all the 
inhabitants of Judah, whether they had ever experienced any- 
thing of the kind, or heard of such a thing from their fathers ; 
and with the command to relate it to their children, and grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren.* “The inhabitants of the 
land” are the inhabitants of Judah, as it was only with this 
kingdom that Joel was occupied (cf. ver. 14 and ch. 11.1). mst 
is the occurrence related in ver. 4, which is represented by the 
question “ Has this been in your days?” as a fact just expe- 
rienced.  Yether haggdzdém, the leavings of the gnawer, i.e. 
whatever the gnawer leaves unconsumed of either vegetables or 
plants. The four names given to the locusts, viz. gdzdm, ’arbeh, 
yeleq, and chdsil, are not the names applied in natural history 
to four distinct species, or four different generations of locusts ; 
nor does Joel describe the swarms of two successive years, so 
that “gdzdm is the migratory locust, which visits Palestine chiefly 
in the autumn, ’arbeh the young brood, yeleg the young locust 
in the last stage of its transformation, or before changing its 
skin for the fourth time, and chdsil the perfect locust after this 
last change, so that as the brood sprang from the gézdém, chdsil 
would be equivalent to gdzdm” (Credner). This explanation is 


* “ As he is inquiring concerning the past according to the command 
of Moses in Deut. xxxii. 7, he asks the old men, who have been taught by 
lone experience, and are accustomed, whenever they see anything unusual, 
to notice that this is not according to the ordinary course of nature, which 
they have observed for so many years. And since this existing calamity, 
caused by the insects named, has lasted longer and pressed more heavily 
than usual, he admonishes them to carry their memory back to the former 
days, and see whether anything of the kind ever happened naturally before; 
and if no example can be found, the prophet’s advice is, that they should 
recognise this as the hand of God from heaven.” —Tarnov. 
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not only at variance with ch. ii. 25, where gdzdm stands last, 
after chdszl, but is founded generally merely upon a false inter- 
pretation of Nah. i. 15, 16 (see the passage) and Jer. li. 27, 
where the adjective sdmér (horridus, horrible), appended to 
yeleq, from sdmar, to shudder, by no means refers to the rough, 
horny, wing-sheath of the young locusts, and cannot be sus- 
tained from the usage of the language. It is impossible to point 
out any difference in usage between gdzdm and chdsil, or 
between these two words and ’arbeh. The word gdzdém, from 
gazam, to cut off (in Arabic, Ethiopic, and the Rabb.), occurs 
only in this passage, in ch. ii. 25, and in Amos iv. 9, where it is 
applied to a swarm of flying locusts, which leave the vine, fig- 
tree, and olive, perfectly bare, as it is well known that all locusts 
do, when, as in Amos, the vegetables and field fruits have been 
already destroyed. ’Arbeh, from rdébhéih, to be many, is the 
common name of the locust, and indeed in all probability of 
the migratory locust, because this always appears in innume- 
rable swarms. Chdsil, from chdsal, to eat off, designates the 
locust (hd@’arbeh), according to Deut. xxviii. 38, by its habit of 
eating off the field crops and tree fruits, and is therefore used 
in 1 Kings viii. 37, 2 Chron. vi. 28, Ps. Ixxviii. 46, as synony- 
mous with hé@’arbeh, and in Isa. xxxiii. 4 in its stead. Yeleq, 
from ydlag = ldgaq, to lick, to lick off, occurs in Ps. ev. 34 
as equivalent to ’arbeh, and in Nahum as synonymous with it ; 
and indeed it there refers expressly to the Egyptian plague 
of locusts, so that young locusts without wings cannot possibly 
be thought of. LHaygdzém the gnawer, hayyeleg the licker, 
hechdsil the devourer, are therefore simply poetical epithets 
applied to the ’arbeh, which never occur in simple plain prose, 
but are confined to the loftier (rhetorical and poetical) style. 
Moreover, the assumption that Joel is speaking of swarms of 
locusts of two successive years, is neither required by ch. 11. 25 
(see the comm. on this verse), nor reconcilable with the con- 
tents of the verse itself. If the ’arbeh eats what the gadzdm has 
left, and the yeleq what is left by the ’arbeh, we cannot possibly 
think of the field and garden fruits of two successive years, 
because the fruits of the second year are not the leavings of the 
previous year, but have grown afresh in the year itself." The 

1 Bochart (Hieroz. iii. p. 290, ed. Ros.) has already expressed the same 
Opinion. ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘* the different species had been assigned to so 
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thought is rather this: one swarm of locusts after another has 
invaded the land, and completely devoured its fruit. The use 
of several different words, and the division of the locusts into 
four successive swarms, of which each devours what has been 
left by its precursor, belong to the rhetorical drapery and indi- 
vidualizing of the thought. The only thing that has any real 
significance is the number four, as the four kinds of punish- 
ment in Jer. xv. 8, and the four destructive judgments in 
Ezek. xiv. 21, clearly show. The number four, “the stamp of 
cecumenicity” (IXliefoth), indicates here the spread of the judg- 
ment over the whole of Judah in all directions. 

Vers. 5-7. In order that Judah may discern in this un- 
paralleled calamity a judgment of God, and the warning voice 
of God calling to repentance, the prophet first of all summons 
the wine-bibbers to sober themselves, and observe the visitation 
of God. Ver. 5. “ Awake, ye drunken ones, and weep! and 
howl, all ye drinkers of wine! at the new wine; for tt is cut off 
from your mouth. Ver. 6. For a people has come up over my 
land, a strong one, and innumerable : tts teeth are lion’s teeth, and 
it has the bite of a lioness. Ver. 7. It has made my vine a 
wilderness, and my fig-tree into sticks. Peeling, it has peeled it 
of, and cast tt away: its shoots have grown white.” PT, to 
awake out of the reeling of intoxication, as in Prov. xxiii. 35. 
They are to howl for the new wine, the fresh sweet juice of the 
grape, because with the destruction of the vines it is taken 
away and destroyed from their mouth. Vers. 6 and 7 an- 
nounce through whom. In the expression gdi ‘dléh (a people 
has come up) the locusts are represented as a warlike people, 


many different years, the ’arbeh would not be said to have eaten the 
leavings of the gdzam, or the yeleq the leavings of the ’arbeh, or the chasil 
the leavings of the yeleq; for the productions of this year are not the 
leavings of last, nor can what will spring up in future be looked upon as 
the leavings of this. Therefore, whether this plague of locusts was con- 
fined to one year, or was repeated for several years, which seems to be the 
true inference from Joel ii. 25, I do not think that the different species of 
locusts are to be assigned to different years respectively, but that they all 
entered Judea in the same year; so that when one swarm departed from 
a field, another followed, to eat up the leavings of the previous swarm, if 
there were any; and that this was repeated as many times as was necessary 
to consume the whole, so that nothing at all should be left to feed either 
man or beast.” 
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because they devastate the land like a hostile army. ot fur- 
nishes no support to the allegorical view. In Prov. xxx. 25, 
26, not only are the ants described as a people (dm), but the 
locusts also; although it is said of them that they have no 
king. And “ém is synonymous with go, which has indeed very 
frequently the idea of that which is hostile, and even here is 
used in this sense; though it by no means signifies a heathen 
nation, but occurs in Zeph. ii. 9 by the side of “dm, as an epithet 
applied to the people of Jehovah (.¢. Israel: see also Gen. xii. 
2). The weapons of this army consist in its teeth, its “bite,” 
which grinds in pieces as effectually as the teeth of the lion or 
the bite of the lioness (niyo; see at Job xxix.17). The suffix 
attached to "S78 does not refer to Jehovah, but to the prophet, 
who speaks in the name of the people, so that it is the land of 
the people of God. And this also applies to the suffixes in ‘353 
and NINA in ver. 7. In the description of the devastation 
caused by the army of locusts, the vine and fig-tree are men- 
tioned as the noblest productions of the land, which the Lord 
has given to His people for their inheritance (see at Hos. ii. 
14). ABYp?, els KAacOoyr, literally, for crushing. The suffix in 
chisdphah refers, no doubt, simply to the vine as the principal 
object, the fig-tree being mentioned casually in connection with 
it. Chdsaph, to strip, might be understood as referring simply 
to the leaves of the vine (cf. Ps. xxix. 9); but what follows 
shows that the gnawing or eating away of the bark is also in- 
cluded. Hishlikh, to throw away not merely what is uneatable, 
“that which is not green and contains no sap” (Hitzig), but 
the vine itself, which the locusts have broken when eating off 
its leaves and bark. The branches of the vine have become 
white through the eating off of the bark (sdrigim, Gen. 
xi 10).t 

Vers. 8-12. The whole nation is to mourn over this devas- 
tation. Ver. 8. “ Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth for 
the husband of her youth. Ver. 9. The meat-offering and the 
drink-offering are destroyed from the house of Jehovah. The 


1H. Ludolf, in his Histor. £thiop. i. c. 13, § 16, speaking of the 
locusis, says: ‘‘Neither herbs, nor shrubs, nor trees remain unhurt. 
Whatever is either grassy or covered with leaves, is injured, as if it had 
been burnt with fire. Even the bark of trees is nibbled with their teeth, 
so that the injury is not confined to one year alone.” 
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priests, the. servants of Jehovah mourn. Ver. 10. The field is 
laid waste, the ground mourns: for the corn is laid waste: the new 
wine is spoiled, the oil decays. Ver. 11. Turn pale, ye husband- 
men; howl, ye vinedressers, over wheat and barley: for the har- 
vest of the field is perished. Ver. 12. The vine is spoiled, and 
the fig-tree faded ; the pomegranate, also the palm and the apple 
tree: all the trees of the field are withered away ; yea, joy has ex- 
ptred from the children of men.” Inver. 8 Judah is addressed 
as the congregation of Jehovah. DN is the imperative of the 


verb nbw, equivalent to the Syriac Wh to lament. The verb 


only occurs here. The lamentation of the virgin for the 
mys bya, i.e. the beloved of her youth, her bridegroom, whom 
she has lost by death (Isa. liv. 6), is the deepest and bitterest 
lamentation. With reference to pw-n3, see Delitzsch on Isa. 
iii. 24, The occasion of this deep lamentation, according to 
ver. 9, is the destruction of the meat-offering and drink-offer- 
ing from the house of the Lord, over which the servants of 
Jehovah mourn. The meat and drink offerings must of ne- 
cessity cease, because the corn, the new wine, and the oil are 
destroyed through the devastation of the field and soil. Hokh- 
rath minchah does not affirm that the offering of the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 38-42)—for it is to 
this that 9031 722 chiefly, if not exclusively, refers —has 
already ceased; but simply that any further offering is rendered 
impossible by the failure of meal, wine, and oil. Now Israel 
could not suffer any greater calamity than the suspension of 
the daily sacrifice; for this was a practical suspension of the 
covenant’ relation—a sign that God had rejected His people. 
Therefore, even in the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the sacrificial worship was not suspended till it had been brought 
to the last extremity ; and even then it was for the want of sacri- 
ficers, and not of the material of sacrifice (Josephus, de bell. Jud. 
vi. 2,1). The reason for this anxiety was the devastation of the 
field and land (ver. 10) ; and this is still further explained by a 
reference to the devastation and destruction of the fruits of the 
ground, viz. the corn, z.c. the corn growing in the field, so that 
the next harvest would be lost, and the new wine and oil, we. 
the vines and olive-trees, so that they could bear no grapes for 
new wine, and no olives for oil. The verbs in ver. 11a are not 
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perfects, but imperatives, as in the fifth verse. 2h has the 
same meaning as bdsh, as in Jer. ii. 26, vi. 15, etc., to stand 
ashamed, to turn pale with shame at the disappointment of 
their hope, and is probably written defectively, without i, to 
distinguish it from 20, the hiphil of W2, to be parched or 
dried up (vers. 10 and 12). The hope of the husbandmen was 
disappointed through the destruction of the wheat and barley, 
the most important field crops. The vine-growers had to 
mourn over the destruction of the vine and the choice fruit- 
trees (ver. 12), such as the fig and pomegranate, and even the 
date-palm (gam-témér), which has neither a fresh green rind 
nor tender juicy leaves, and therefore is not easily injured by 
the locusts so as to cause it to dry up; and tappadch, the 
apple-tree, and all the trees of the field, ¢.e. all the rest of the 
trees, wither. “ All trees, whether fruit-bearing or not, are con- 
sumed by the devastating locusts” (Jerome). In the concluding 
clause of ver. 12, the last and principal ground assigned for 
the lamentation is, that joy is taken away and withered from 
the children of men (hddhish min, constr. pregn.). "3 intro- 
duces a reason here as elsewhere, though not for the clause 
immediately preceding, but for the 27 and srdin in ver. 11, 
the leading thought in both verses; and we may therefore 
express it by an emphatic yea. 

Vers. 18-20. The affliction is not removed by mourning 
and lamentation, but only through repentance and supplication 
to the Lord, who can turn away all evil. The prophet there- 
fore proceeds to call upon the priests to offer to the Lord peni- 
tential supplication day and night in the temple, and to call the 
elders and all the people to observe a day of fasting, penitence, 
and prayer; and then offers supplication himself to the Lord 
to have compassion upon them (ver. 19). From the motive 
assigned for this appeal, we may also sce that a terrible drought 
had been associated with the devastation by the locusts, from 
which both man and beast had endured the most bitter suffer- 
ing, and that Joel regarded this terrible calamity as a sign of 
the coming of the day of the Lord. Ver.13. “Gird yourselves, 
and lament, ye priests; howl, ye servants of the altar; come, pass . 
the night in sackcloth, ye servants of my God: for the meat-offer- 
ing and drink-offering are withdrawn from the house of your God. 
Ver. 14. Sanctify a fast, call out an assembly, assemble the 
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elders, all ye inhabitants of the land, at the house of Jehovah 
your God, and ery to Jehovah.” From what follows we must 
supply bassaggim (with sackcloth) to chigra (gird yourselves). 
Gird yourselves with mourning apparel, ’i.e. put it on (see 
ver. 8). In this they are to pass the night, to offer supplica- 
tion day and night, or incessantly, standing between the altar 
and the porch (ch. ii. 17). “Servants of my God,” ae. of the 
God whose prophet I am, and from whom I can promise you 
a hearing. The reason assigned for this appeal is the same as 
for the lamentation in ver. 9. But it is not the priests only 
who are to pray incessantly to the Lord; the elders and all the 
people are to do the same. Oi¥ Wap, to sanctify a fast, ie. to 
appoint a holy fast, a divine service of prayer connected with 
fasting. To this end the priests are to call an ‘dtsdrdh, ve.a 
meeting of the congregation for religious worship. ‘Atsdrah, 
or “dtsereth, mavijyupis, is synonymous with WIP Spd in Lev. 
xxlil. 86 (see the exposition of that passage). In what follows, 
‘n *awrOD is attached dovvdéTws to O21; and the latter is not a 
vocative, but an accusative of the object. On the other hand, 
nim Ma is an accus. loci, and dependent upon %5D8. PY, to cry, 
used of loud and importunate prayer. It is only by this that 
destruction can still be averted. 

Ver. 15. “Alas for the day! for the day of Jehovah ts 
near, and it comes like violence from the Almighty.” This verse 
does not contain words which the priests are to speak, so that 
we should have to supply niond, like the Syriac and others, 
but words of the prophet himself, with which he justifies the 
appeal in vers. 13 and 14. Di"? is the time of the judgement, 
which has fallen upon the land and people through the de- 
vastation by the locusts. This “day” is the beginning of 
the approaching day of Jehovah, which will come like a de- 
vastation from the Almighty. Yom Y‘hovah is the great day 
of judgment upon all ungodly powers, when God, as the 
almighty ruler of the world, brings down and destroys every- 
thing that has exalted itself against Him; thus making the 
history of the world, through His rule over all creatures in 
heaven and earth, into a continuous judgment, which will con- 
clude at the end of this course of the world with a great and 
universal act of judgment, through which everything that has 
been brought to eternity by the stream of time unjudged and 
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unadjusted, will be judged and adjusted once for all, to bring to 
an end the whole development of the world in accordance with 
its divine appointment, and perfect the kingdom of God by the 
annihilation of all its foes. (Compare the magnificent descrip- 
tion of this day of the Lord in Isa. ii. 12-21.) And accordingly 
this particular judgment—through which Jehovah on the one 
hand chastises His people for their sins, and on the other hand 
destroys the enemies of His kingdom—forms one element of the 
day of Jehovah; and each of these separate judgments is a 
coming of that day, and a sign of His drawing near. This day 
Joel saw in the judgment that came upon Judah in his time, 
k’shod misshaddai, lit. like a devastation from the Almighty,—a 
play upon the words (since shdd and shaddat both come from 
shédad), which Riickert renders, though somewhat too freely, 
by wie ein Graussen vom grossen Gott. 2 is the so-called 3 
veritatis, expressing a comparison between the individual and its 
genus or its idea. On the relation between this verse and Isa. 
xlil. 6, see the Introduction. 

Ver. 16. “ Js not the food destroyed before our eyes, joy and 
exulting from the house of our God? Ver. 17. The grains have 
mouldered under their clods, the storehouses are desolate, the 
barns have fallen down; because the corn is destroyed. Ver. 18. 
How the catile groan! the herds of oxen are bewildered, for no 
pasture was left for them; even the flocks of sheep suffer.” As 
a proof that the day of the Lord is coming like a devastation 
from the Almighty, the prophet points in ver. 16 to the fact 
that the food is taken away before their eyes, and therewith all 
joy and exulting from the house of God. “The food of the 
sinners perishes before their eyes, since the crops they looked 
for are snatched away from their hands, and the locust antici- 
pates the reaper” (Jerome). 23k, food as the means of sus- 
tenance; according to ver. 10, corn, new wine, and oil. The 
joy is thereby taken from the house of Jchovah, inasmuch as, 
when the crops are destroyed, neither first-fruits nor thank- 
offerings can be brought to the sanctuary to be eaten there at 
joyful meals (Deut. xii. 6, 7, xvi. 10,11). And the calamity 
became all the more lamentable, from the fact that, in conse- 
quence of a terrible drought, the seed perished in the earth, and 
consequently the prospect of a crop the following year entirely 
disappeared. The prophet refers to this in ver. 17, which has 
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been rendered in extremely different ways by the LXX.., 
Chald., and Vulg., on account of the da. Xey. Way, NB, and 
nipud (compare Pococke, ad h. 1.). Way signifies to moulder 
away, or, as the injury was caused by dryness and heat, to dry 
up; it is used here of grains of corn which lose their germinat- 


ing power, from the Arabic _ «xc, to become dry or withered, 


and the Chaldee way, to get mouldy. P*rudoth, in Syriac, 
grains of corn sowed broadcast, probably from pdrad, to scatter 
about.  Megraphoth, according to Ab. Esr., clods of earth 


5 Oni s9) A 
(compare —; oy gleba terre), from gdraph, to wash away 


(Jude. v. 21) a detached piece of earth. If the seed-corn 
loses its germinating power beneath the clod, no corn-harvest 
can be looked for. The storehouses (dtsdéroth; cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 27) moulder away, and the barns (mamm‘girdéh with 
dag. dirim. = m‘gurdh in Hag. ii. 19) fall, tumble to pieces, 
because being useless they are not kept in proper condition. 
The drought also deprives the cattle of their pasture, so that 
the herds of oxen and flocks of sheep groan and suffer with 
the rest from the calamity. ‘2, niphal, to be bewildered with 
fear. ’Ashém, to expiate, to suffer the consequences of men’s 
sin. 

The fact, that even irrational creatures suffer along with 
men, impels the prophet to pray for help to the Lord, who 
helps both man and beast (Ps. xxxvi. 7). Ver.19. “ To Thee, 
O Jehovah, do Tery: for fire has devoured the pastures of the 
wilderness, and flame has consumed all the trees of the jield. 
Ver. 20. Even the beasts of the field ery unto Thee; for the 
waier-brooks are dried up, and fire has devoured the pastures of 
the wilderness.” Fire and flame are the terms used by the 
prophet to denote the burning heat of the drought, which con- 
sumes the meadows, and even scorches up the trees. This is 
very obvious from the drying up of the water-brooks (in ver. 
20). For ver. 20a, compare Jer. xiv. 5,6. In ver. 20) the 
address is rhetorically rounded off by the repetition of Ws) 
‘n nba from ver. 19. 
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SUMMONS TO PENITENTIAL PRAYER FOR THE REMOVAL OF 
THE JUDGMENT.—CHAP. II. 1-17. 


This section does not contain a fresh or second address of 
the prophet, but simply forms the second part of his sermon of 
repentance, in which he repeats with still greater emphasis the 
command already hinted at in ch. i. 14, 15, that there should 
be a meeting of the congregation for humiliation and prayer, 
and assigns the reason in a comprehensive picture of the ap- 
proach of Jehovah’s great and terrible judgment-day (vers. 
1-11), coupled with the cheering assurance that the Lord will 
still take compassion upon His people, according to His great 
grace, if they will return to Him with all their heart (vers. 
12-14); and then closes with another summons to the whole 
congregation to assemble for this purpose in the house of the 
Lord, and with instructions how the priests are to pray to the 
Lord (vers. 15-17). 

Vers. 1-11. By blowing the far-sounding horn, the priests 
are to make known to the people the coming of the judgment, 
and to gather them together in the temple to pray. Ver. 1. 
“ Blow ye the trumpet upon Zion, and cause tt to sound upon my 
holy mountain! All the inhabitants of the land shall tremble ; 
for the day of Jehovah cometh, for it is near.” That this sum- 
mons is addressed to the priests, is evident from ver. 15, com- 
pared with ver. 14. On tig'a shophdr and hari‘a, see at Hos. v. 8. 
“ Upon Zion,” z.e. from the top of the temple mountain. Zion 
is called the holy mountain, as in Ps. ii. 6, because the Lord 
was there enthroned in His sanctuary, on the summit of Moriah, 
which He claimed as His own. Rdgaz, to tremble, 2. to start 
up from their careless state (Hitzig). On the expression, “ for 
the day of Jehovah cometh,” see ch.i.15. By the position 
of xia at the head of the sentence, and that in the perfect 82 
instead of the imperfect, as in ch. i. 15, the coming of the day 
of Jehovah is represented as indisputably certain. The addi- 
tion of ki gdrobh (for it is near) cannot be accounted for, how- 
ever, from the fact that in the spiritual intuition of the prophet 
this day had already come, whereas in reality it was only 
drawing near (Hengstenberg); for such a separation as this 
between one element of prophesying and another is incon- 
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ceivable. The explanation is simply, that the day of the Lord 
runs throughout the history of the kingdom of God, so that it 
occurs in each particular judgment ; not, however, as fully 
manifested, but simply as being near or approaching, so far as 
its complete fulfilment is concerned. Joel now proclaims the 
coming of that day in its full completion, on the basis of the 
judoment already experienced, as the approach of a terrible 
army of locusts that darkens the land, at the head of which 
Jehovah is riding in all the majesty of the Judge of the world. 
The description is divided into three strophes thus: he first of 
all depicts the sight of this army of God, as seen afar off, and 
its terrible appearance in general (vers. 2b and 3); then the 
appearance and advance of this mighty army (vers. 4-6); and 
lastly, its irresistible power (vers. 7-11); and closes the first 
strophe with a figurative description of the devastation caused 
by this terrible army, whilst in the second and third he gives 
pzominence to the terror which they cause among all nations, 
and over all the earth. Ver. 2. “A day of darkness and 
obscurity, a day of clouds and cloudy night: like morning dawn 
spread over the mountains, a people great and strong: there has 
not been the like from all eternity, nor will there be after tt even 
io the years of generation and generation. Ver. 3. Before it 
burneth fire, and behind it fameth flame: the land before it as the 
garden of Eden, and behind it like a desolate wilderness ; and even 
that which escaped did not remain to it.’ With four words, ex- 
pressing the idea of darkness and obscurity, the day of Jehovah 
is described as a day of the manifestation of judgment. The 
words ony) }Y WN are applied in Deut. iv. 11 to the cloudy 
darkness in which Mount Sinai was enveloped, when Jehovah 
came down upon it in the fire; and in Ex. x. 22, the darkness 
which fell upon Egypt as the ninth plague is called nPaN, 
on ava does not belong to what precedes, nor does it mean 
blackness or twilight (as Ewald and some Rabbins suppose), 
but “the morning dawn.” The subject to pdrus (spread) is 
neither yom (day), which precedes it, nor ‘am (people), which 
follows; for neither of these yields a suitable thought at all. 
The subject is left indefinite: “like morning dawn is it spread 
over the mountains.” The prophet’s meaning is evident enough 
from what follows. He clearly refers to the bright glimmer or 
splendour which is seen in the sky as a swarm of locusts ap- 
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proaches, from the reflection of the sun’s rays from their wings.' 
With Bisyi 37 OY (a people great and strong) we must consider 
the verb 82 (cometh) in ver. 1 as still retaining its force. Yom 
(day) and ‘adm (people) have the same predicate, because the 
army of locusts carries away the day, and makes it into a day 
of cloudy darkness. The darkening of the earth is mentioned 
in connection with the Egyptian plague of locusts in Ex. x. 15, 
and is confirmed by many witnesses (see the comm. on Ex. le.). 
The fire and the flame which go both before and behind the 
great and strong people, viz. the locusts, cannot be understood 
as referring to the brilliant light kindled as it were by the 
morning dawn, which proceeds from the fiery armies of the 
vengeance of God, i.e. the locusts (Umbreit), nor merely to 
the burning heat of the drought by which everything is con- 
sumed (ch. i. 19); but this burning heat is heightened here 
into devouring flames of fire, which accompany the appearing 
of God as He comes to judgment at the head of His army, after 
the analogy of the fiery phenomena connected with the previous 
manifestations of God, both in Egypt, where a terrible hail fell 
upon the land before the plague of locusts, accompanied by 
thunder and balls of fire (Ex. ix. 23, 24), and also at Sinai, 
upon which the Lord came down amidst thunder and lightning, 
and spoke to the people out of the fire (Ex. xix. 16-18 ; Deut. 
iv. 11, 12). The land, which had previously resembled the 
garden of paradise (Gen. ii. 8), was changed in consequence 
into a desolate wilderness. ne does not mean escape or 
deliverance, either here or in Ob. 17, but simply that which has 
run away or escaped. Here it signifies that part of the land 
which has escaped the devastation ; for it is quite contrary to 
the usage of the language to refer i, as most commentators do, 
to the swarm of locusts, from which there is no escape, no 
deliverance (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 14, Judg. xxi. 17, Ezra ix. 13, in 


1 The following is the account given by the Portuguese monk Francis 
Alvarez, in his Journey through Abyssinia (Oedmann, Vermischte Samm- 
lungen, vi. p. 75): ‘* The day before the arrival of the locusts we could 
infer that they were coming, from a yellow reflection in the sky, proceeding 
from their yellow wings. As soon as this light appeared, no one had the 
slightest doubt that an enormous swarm of locusts was approaching.” He 
also says, that during his stay in the town of Barua he himself saw this 
phenomenon, and that so vividly, that even the earth had a yellow colour 
from the reflection. The next day a swarm of locusts came. 
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all of which b refers to the subject, to which the thing that 
escaped was assigned). Consequently 5 can only refer to fI87, 
The perfect 7M’? stands related to 7M, according to which 
the swarm of locusts had already completed the Seuastations 
In vers. 4-6 we have a description of this mighty army of 
God, and of the alarm caused by its appearance among all 
nations. Ver. 4. “ Like the appearance of horses is its appear- 
ance; and like riding-horses, so do they run. Ver. 5. Like 
vumbling of chartots on the tops of the mountains do they leap, 
like the crackling of flame which devours stubble, like a strong 
people equipped for conflict. Ver. 6. Before tt nations tremble; all 
jaces withdraw their redness.” The comparison drawn between 
the appearance of the locusts and that of horses refers chiefly 
to the head, which, when closely examined, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the head of a horse, as Theodoret has already 
observed; a fact which gave rise to their being called Heupferde 
(hay-horses) in German. In ver. 46 the rapidity of their 
motion is compared to the running of riding-horses (pdrdshim); 
and in ver. 5 the noise caused by their springing motion to the 
rattling of chariots, the small two-wheeled war-chariots of the 
ancients, when driven rapidly over the rough mountain roads. 
The noise caused by their devouring the plants and shrubs is 
also compared to the burning of a flame over a stubble-field 
that has been set on fire, and their approach to the advance 
of a war force equipped for conflict. (Compare the adoption 
and further expansion of these similes in Rev. ix. 7,9.) At 
the sight of this terrible army of God the nations pence 
so that their faces grow pale. ‘“Ammim means neither people 
(see at 1 Kings xxii. 28) nor the tribes of Israel, but nations 
generally. Joel is no doubt depicting something more here 
than the devastation caused by the locusts in his own day. 
There are differences of opinion as to the rendering of the 
second hemistich, which Nahum repeats in ch. ii. 11. The 
combination of MS with WB, a pot (Chald., Syr., Jer., Luth., 
and others), is untenable, since 15 comes from 18, to break 
in pieces, whereas 783 (= NB) is from the root NB, piel, 
to adorn, beautify, or glorify; so that the rendering, é they 
gather redness,” 2.¢. glow with fear, which has an actual but 
not a grammatical support in Isa. xiii. 8, is evidently worthless. 
We therefore understand 188, as Ab. Esr., Abul Wal., and 
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others have done, in the sense of elegantia, nitor, pulchritudo, 
and as referring to the splendour or healthy ruddiness of the 
cheeks, and take /2? as an intensive form of /'2?, in the sense 
of drawing into one’s self, or withdrawing, inasmuch as fear 
and anguish cause the blood to fly from the face and extremities 
to the inward parts of the body. For the fact of the face 
turning pale with terror, see Jer. xxx. 6. 

In vers. 7-10 the comparison of the army of locusts to a 
well-equipped army is carried out still further; and, in the 
first place, by a description of the irresistible force of its ad- 
vance. Ver. 7. “ They run like heroes, like warriors they climb 
the wall; every one goes on its way, and they do not change their 
paths. Ver. 8. And they do not press one another, they go every 
one in his path; and they fall headlong through weapons, and do 
not cut themselves in pieces. Ver. 9. They run about in the city, 
they run upon the wall, they climb into the houses, they come through 
the windows like a thief.” This description applies for the most 
part word for word to the advance of the locusts, as Jerome 
(in loc.) and Theodoret (on ver. 8a) attest from their own obser- 
vation. They run like heroes—namely, to the assault: 
referring to an attack, as in Job xv. 26 and Ps. xviii. 30, “as 
their nimbleness has already been noticed in ver. 4” (Hitzig). 
Their climbing the walls also points to an assault. Their irre- 
sistible march to the object of their attack is the next point 
described. No one comes in another’s way; they do not twist 


1 Jerome says: ‘* We saw (al. heard) this lately in the province (Pales- 
tine). For when the swarms of locusts come and fill the whole atmo- 
sphere between the earth and sky, they fly in such order, according to the 
appointment of the commanding God, that they preserve an exact shape, 
just like the squares drawn upon a tesselated pavement, not diverging on 
either side by, so to speak, so much as a finger’s breadth. ‘ And,’ as he 
(the prophet) interprets the metaphor, ‘through the windows they will fall, 
and not be destroyed.’ For there is no road impassable to locusts; they 
penetrate into fields, and crops, and trees, and cities, and houses, and even 
the recesses of the bed-chambers.” And Theodoret observes on ver. 8a: 
‘For you may see the grasshopper like a hostile army ascending the walls, 
and advancing along the roads, and not suffering any difficulty to disperse 
them, but steadily moving forward, asif according to some concerted plan.” 
And again, on ver. 9: ‘‘ And this we have frequently seen done, not merely 
by hostile armies, but also by locusts, which not only when flying, but 
by creeping along the walls, pass through the windows into the houses 
themselves.” 
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(vay) their path, i.e. do not diverge either to the right hand or 
to the left, so as to hinder one another. Even the force of 
arms cannot stop their advance. nb j is not a missile, telum, 
missile (Ges. and others), but a weapon extended or held in 
front (Hitzig) ; ; and the word is not only applied to a sword 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 10 ; Neh. iv. 11), but, to weapons of defence 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 5). Y¥2, not “to wound themselves” (=Y¥5), 
but “to cut in pieces,” ea here intransitively, to cut them- 
selves in pieces. This does no doubt transcend the nature even 
of the locust; but it may be explained on the ground that 
they are represented as an invincible army of God.’ On the 
other hand, the words of ver. 9 apply, so far as the first half is 
concerned, both to the locusts and to an army (ef. Isa. xxxiii. 
4; Nah. ii. 5); whereas the second half applies only to the 
former, of which Theodoret relates in the passage quoted just 
now, that he has frequently seen this occur (compare also Ex. 
06). 

The whole universe trembles at this judgment of God. 
Ver. 10. “ Before it the earth quakes, the heavens tremble: sun 
and moon have turned black, and the stars have withdrawn their 
shining. Ver. 11. And Sehovah thunders before His army, for 
fis camp is very great, for the executor of His word is strong ; 
for the day of Jehovah is great and very terrible, and who can 
endure it?” The remark of Jerome on ver. 10, viz. that “ it is 
not that the strength of the locusts is so great that they can move 
the heavens and shake the earth, but that to those who suffer 


‘The notion that these words refer to attempts to drive away the 
locusts by force of arms, in support of which Hitzig appeals to Liv. hist. 
xlii. 10, Plinii hist. n. xi. 29, and Hasselquist, Reise nach Pal. p. 225, is 
altogether inappropriate. All that Livy does is to speak of ingenti a ae 
hominum ad colligendas eas (locustas) coacto; and Pliny merely says, Necare 
et in Syria militari imperio coguntur. And although Hasselquist says, ‘Both 
in Asia and Europe they sometimes take the field against the locusts with 
all the equipments of war,” this statement is decidedly false so far as Europe 
is concerned. In Bessarabia (according to the accounts of eye-witnesses) 
they are merely in the habit of scaring away the swarms of locusts that 
come in clouds, by making a great noise with drums, kettles, hay-forks, 
and other noisy instruments, for the purpose of preventing them from 
settling on the ground, and so driving them further. Hass’s account of a. 
pasha of Tripoli having sent 4000 soldiers agdinst the insects only a few 
years ago, is far too indefinite to prove that they were driven away by the 
force of arms. 
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from such calamities, from the amount of their own terror, the 
heavens appear to shake and the earth to reel,” is correct enough 
so far as the first part is concerned, but it by no means exhausts 
the force of the words. For, as Hitzig properly observes, the 
earth could only quake because of the locusts when they had 
settled, and the heavens could only tremble and be darkened 
when they were flying, so that the words would in any case be 
very much exaggerated. But it by no means follows from this, 
that yap is not to be taken as referring to the locusts, like 1251 
in ver. 6, but to the coming of Jehovah in a storm, and that it 
is to be understood in this sense: “ the earth quakes, the air 
roars at the voice of Jehovah, i.e. at the thunder, and storm- 
clouds darken the day.” For although ndthan golo (shall utter 
His voice) in ver. 11 is to be understood as referring to the 
thunder, Joel is not merely describing a storm, which came when 
the trouble had reached its height and put an end to the plague 
of locusts (Credner, Hitzig, and others). WB? cannot be taken 
in any other sense than that in which it occurs in ver. 3; that is 
to say, it can only refer to “ the great people and strong,” viz. 
the army of locusts, like 5. Heaven and earth tremble at 
the army of locusts, because Jehovah comes with them to judge 
the world (cf. Isa. xiii. 13; Nahum i. 5,6; Jer. x. 10). The 
sun and moon become black, i.e. dark, and the stars withdraw 
their brightness (‘dsaph, withdraw, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 19), te. 
they let their light shine no more. That these words affirm 
something infinitely greater than the darkening of the lights of 
heaven by storm-clouds, is evident partly from the predictions 
of the judement of the wrath of the Lord that is coming upon 
the whole earth, and upon the imperial power (Isa. xiii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxii. 7), at which the whole fabric of the universe 
trembles and nature clothes itself in mourning, and partly 
from the adoption of this particular feature by Christ in His 
description of the last judgment (Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24, 
25). Compare, on the other hand, the poetical description of a 
storm in Ps. xviii. 8 sqq., where this feature is wanting. (For 
further remarks, see at ch. ili. 4.) At the head of the army 
which is to execute His will, the Lord causes His voice of thun- 
der to sound (ndthan qol, to thunder; cf. Ps. xviii. 14, etc.). 
The reason for this is given in three sentences that are intro- 
duced by Az, Jehovah does this because His army is very great ; 
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because this powerful army executes His word, 7c. His com- 
mand; and because the day of judgment is so great and 
terrible, that no one can endure it, z.¢. no one can stand before 
the fury of the wrath of the Judge (cf. Jer. x. 10; Mal. iii. 1). 

Vers. 12-14. But there is still time to avert the completion 
of the judgment by sincere repentance and mourning ; for God 
is merciful, and ready to forgive the penitent. Ver. 12. “ Yet 
even now, is the saying of Jehovah, turn ye to me with all your 
heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning. 
Ver. 13. And rend your heart and not your garments, and turn 
back to Jehovah your God ; for He is gracious and merciful, long- 
suffering, and great in kindness, and suffers Himself to repent of 
the evil. Ver.14. Who knoweth He turns and repents, and leaves 
behind Him blessing, meat-offering and drink-offering for Jehovah 
your God?” Asthe plague of locusts was intended to bring the 
people to reflect upon their conduct towards the Lord, so was 
the announcement of the great day of judgment and all its 
terrors made with no other object than to produce repentance 
and conversion, and thereby promote the good of the people of 
God. Joel therefore appends to the threatening of judgment 
a summons to sincere conversion to the Lord; and this he does 
by first of all addressing the summons to the people as a saying 
of Jehovah (ver. 12), and then explaining this word of God in 
the most emphatic manner (vers. 13, 14). The Lord God 
requires conversion to Himself with all the heart (cf. 1 Sam. 
vii. 3, and Deut. vi. 5; and for 7¥ 2, Hos. xiv. 2), associated 
with deep-rooted penitence on account of sin, which is to be 
outwardly manifested in fasting and mourning. But lest the 
people should content themselves with the outward signs of 
mourning, he proceeds in ver. 13 with the warning admonition, 
“Rend your heart, and not your garments.” Rending the heart 
signifies contrition of heart (cf. Ps. li. 19; Ezek. xxxvi. 26). 
He then assigns the motive for this demand, by pointing to the 
mercy and grace of God, in the words of Ex. xxxiv. 6, with 
which the Lord made known to Moses His inmost nature, 
except that in the place of NS, which we find in this passage, 
he adds, on the ground of the fale recorded in Ezek. xxxii. 14 
and 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 739 oy on). On the strength of these 
facts he hopes, even in the present instance, for forgiveness on 
the part of God, and the removal of the judgment. “ Who 
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knoweth ?” equivalent to “perhaps ;” not because “ too confi- 
dent a hope would have had in it something offensive to Jehovah” 
(Hitzig), but “lest perchance they might either despair on 
account of the magnitude of their crimes, or the greatness of 
the divine clemency might make them careless” (Jerome). 
aw, to turn, sc. from coming to judgment. 7) as in ver. 13. 
mnN Vv, to leave behind Him, sc. when He returns to His 
throne in heaven (Hos. v. 15). B%rakhdh, a blessing, viz. 
harvest-produce for a meat-offering and drink-offering, which 
had been destroyed by the locusts (ch. i. 9, 13). 

Vers. 15-17. To make this admonition still more emphatic, 
the prophet concludes by repeating the appeal for the appoint- 
ment of a meeting in the temple for prayer, and even gives the 
litany in which the priests are to offer their supplication. 
Ver. 15. “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, proclaim 
a meeting. Wer. 16. Gather the people together, sanctify an as- 
sembly, bring together the old men, gather together the children and 
sucklings at the breasts. Let the bridegroom go out of his chamber, 
and the bride out of her room. Ver. 17. Between the porch and 
the altar are the priests, the servants of Jehovah, to weep and 
say, Spare, O Ichovah, Thy people, and give not up Thine inheri- 
tance to shame, so that the heathen scoff at them. Wherefore 
should men say among the nations, Where is their God?” Ver.15 
is a literal repetition from ver. 1 and ch. i. 14a; ver. 16 a more 
detailed expansion of ch. i. 140, in which, first of all, the people 
generally (DY) are mentioned, and then the object of the sum- 
mons explained in the words amp wrap, “Call a holy meeting of 
the congregation.” But in order that none may think them- 
selves exempt, the people are more precisely defined as old 
men, children, and sucklings. Even the bride and bridegroom 
are to give up the delight of their hearts, and take part in the 
penitential and mournful worship. No age, no rank, is to stay 
away, because no one, not even the suckling, is free from sin ; 
but all, without exception, are exposed to the judgment. “A 


1 “ He speaks after the manner of a terrified conscience, which is lifted 
up again with difficulty after a season of affliction, and begins to aspire 
after hope and the mercy of God. Moreover, the expression ‘ who 
knoweth’ is a Hebrew phrase, which does not indicate doubt, but rather 
affirmation, coupled with desire, as if we were to say, ‘ And yet surely God 
will turn again.’ ”—LutTHER, Fuarrat. in Joelem, Opp., Jena 1703, p. ili. 
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stronger proof of the deep and universal guilt of the whole 
nation could not be found, than that on the great day of peni- 
tence and prayer, even new-born infants were to be carried 
in their arms” (Umbreit). The penitential supplication of the 
whole nation is to be brought before the Lord by the priests as 
the mediators of the nation. 153! in ver. 17 is jussive, like 83. 
in ver. 16, though Hitzig disputes this, but on insufficient 
grounds. The allusion to the priests in the former could only 
be unsuitable, if they were merely commanded to go to the 
temple like the rest of the people. But it is not to this that 
ver. 17 refers, but to the performance of their official duty, 
when the people had assembled for the penitential festival. 
They were to stand between the porch of the temple and the 
altar of burnt-offering, t.e. immediately in front of the door of 
the holy place, and there with tears entreat the Lord, who was 
enthroned in the sanctuary, not to give up the people of His 
possession (nachdlah as in 1 Kings viii. 51; cf. Deut. iv. 20, 
xxxii. 9) to the reproach of being scoffed at by the heathen. 
mya pandviind is rendered by Luther and others, “that heathen 
rule over them,” after the ancient versions; and Ps. evi. 41, 
Deut. xv. 6, and Lam. v. 8, might be appealed to in support of 
this rendering. But although grammatically allowable, it is not 
required by the parallelism, as Hengstenberg maintains. For 
even if the reproach of Israel could consist in the fact that they, 
the inheritance of the Lord, were subjected to the government 
of heathen, this thought is very remote from the idea of the 
passage before us, where there is no reference at all in the 
threatening of punishment to subjection to the heathen, but 
simply to the devastation of the land. bug with 2 also signifies 
to utter a proverb (= to scoff) at any one, for which Ezekiel 
indeed makes use of 21 Sui (Ezek. xvii. 2, xviii. 2, and in xii. 
23 and xviii. 3 construed with 3); but it is evident that mdshal 
was sometimes used alone in this sense, from the occurrence of 
mosh‘lim in Num. xxi. 27 as a term applied to the inventors of 
proverbs, and also of m*shol as a proverb or byword in Job xvii. 
6, whether we take the word as an infinitive or a substantive. 
This meaning, as Marck observes, is rendered probable both by 
the connection with 1574, and also by the parallel clause which 
follows, viz. “ Wherefore should men among the heathen say,” 
etc., more especially if we reflect that Joel had in his mind not 
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Deut. xv. 6, which has nothing in common with the passage 
before us except the verb mdshal, but rather Deut. xxviii. 37, 
where Moses not only threatens the people with transportation 
to another land for their apostasy from the Lord, and that they 
shall become “ an astonishment, a proverb (mdshdl), and a by- 
word” among all nations, but (vers. 38, 40-42) also threatens 
them with the devastation of their seed-crops, their vineyards, 
and their olive-grounds by locusts. Compare also 1 Kings ix. 
7, 8, where not only the casting out of Israel among the 
heathen, but even the destruction of the temple, is mentioned 
as the object of ridicule on the part of the heathen; also the 
combination of main) and ovine in Jer. xxiv. 9. But ver. 19 is 
decisive in favour of this view of ‘3 o2 Svind. The Lord there 
promises that He will send His people corn, new wine, and oil, 
to their complete satisfaction, and no longer make them a re- 
proach among the nations ; so that, according to this, it was not 
subjugation or transportation by heathen foes that gave occa- 
sion to the scoffing of the nations at Israel, but the destruction 
of the harvest by the locusts. The saying among the nations, 
“Where is their God?” is unquestionably a sneer at the cove- 
nant relation of Jehovah to Israel; and to this Jehovah could 
offer no inducement, since the reproach would fall back upon 
Himself. Compare for the fact itself, Ex. xxxii. 12, Mic. vii. 
10, and Ps. exv. 2. Thus the prayer closes with the strongest 
reason why God should avert the judgment, and one that could 
not die away without effect. 


If. THE PROMISE OF GOD TO AVERT THE JUDGMENT, AND 
BESTOW AN ABUNDANT BLESSING.—Cuap. i. 18-n1. 21. 


The promise, which the Lord conveys to His people through 
the prophet in answer to the prayer of the priests, refers to 
the present and the future. In the first part, relating to the 
present and the times immediately following (ch. ii. 19-27), 
they are promised the destruction of the army of locusts, the 
gift of a teacher for righteousness, and the pouring out of a 
plentiful fall of rain for abundant harvests. To this there are 
appended, by means of the formula, “ And it shall come to pass 
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afterward” ({2 "8 7), in ch. ii. 28 (Heb. Bib. ii. 1), the 


promise of a higher blessing through the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon all flesh, the judgment upon the nations that are 
hostile to Israel, and the eternal deliverance and benediction 
of the church of God (ch. ii. 28-iii. 21). The blessing which 
the Lord promises for the time just coming, and for the remote 
future, is not a twofold one, so that the outpouring of the 
fertilizing rain and the outpouring of the Spirit of God answer 
to one another on the one hand, and the destruction of the 
army of locusts and that of the army of men on the other, but 
a threefold one, as v. Hofmann has shown, viz.: What the 
raising up of the teacher for righteousness, the destruction of 
the army of locusts, and the return of a fruitful season are to 
the time present, that will the outpouring of the Spirit of God 
upon all flesh, the judgment upon the army of the heathen 
world, and the eternal salvation and glorification of the people 
of God, be in the last times. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF LOCUSTS, AND RENEWAL OF 
THE SPIRITUAL AND EARTHLY BLESSINGS.—CHAP. II. 18-27. 


Vers. 18 and 19a contain the historical statement, that in 
consequence of the penitential prayer of the priests, the Lord 
displayed His mercy to His people, and gave them a promise, 
the first part of which follows in vers. 19-27. Vers. 18, 19a. 
“ Then Jehovah was jealous for His land, and had compassion 
upon Lis people. And Jehovah answered, and said.” The 
grammar requires that we should take the imperfects with Vav 
consec. in these clauses, as statements of what actually occurred. 
The passages in which imperfects with Vav cons. are either 
really or apparently used in a prophetic announcement of the 
future, are of a different kind; eg. in ver. 23, where we find 
one in a subordinate clause preceded by perfects. As the verb 
iv" describes the promise which follows, as an answer given by 
Jehovah to His people, we must assume that the priests had 
really offered the penitential and supplicatory prayer to which 
the prophet had summoned them in ver.17. The circumstance 
that this is not expressly mentioned, neither warrants us in 
rendering the verbs in ver. 17 in the present, and taking them 
as statements of what the priest really did (Hitzig), nor in 
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changing the historical tenses in vers. 18, 19 into futures. We 
have rather simply to supply the execution of the prophet’s com- 
mand between vers. 17 and 18. 83? with °, to be jealous for a 
person, 2.¢. to show the jealousy of love towards him, as in Ex. 
xxxix. 25, Zech. i. 14 (see at Ex. xx. 5). opn as in Ex. ii. 6, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 21. In the answer from Jehovah which follows, 
the three features in the promise are not given according to 
their chronological order; but in order to add force to the 
description, we have first of all, in ver. 19, a promise of the 
relief of the distress at which both man and beast had sighed, 
and then, in ver. 20, a promise of the destruction of the de- 
vastator; and it is not till vers. 21-230 that the third feature 
is mentioned in the further development of the promise, viz. the 
teacher for righteousness. Then finally, in vers. 23c-27, the 
fertilizing fall of rain, and the plentiful supply of the fruits of 
the ground that had been destroyed by the locusts, are more 
elaborately described, as the first blessing bestowed upon the 
people. 

The promise runsas follows. Ver. 190. “ Behold, I send you 
the corn, and the new wine, and the oil, that ye may become satisfied 
therewith ; and will no more make you a reproach among the 
nations. Wer. 20. And I will remove the northern one far away 
from you, and drive him into the land of drought and desert ; 
its van into the front sea, and its rear into the hinder sea: and its 
stink will ascend, and its corruption ascend, for it has done great 
things.” The Lord promises, first of all, a compensation for the 
injury done by the devastation, and then the destruction of the 
devastation itself, so that it may do no further damage.’ Ver. 19 
stands related to ch.i.11. Shdlach, to send: the corn is said 
to be sent instead of given (Hos. ii. 10), betause God sends the 
rain which causes the corn to grow. Israel shall no longer be 
a reproach among the nations, “as a poor people, whose God is 
unable to assist it, or has evidently forsaken it” (Ros.). Marck 
and Schmieder have already observed that this promise is related 
to the prayer, that He would not give up His inheritance to the 
reproach of the scoffings of the heathen (ver. 17: see the comm. 
on this verse). ‘1287, the northern one, as an epithet applied 
to the swarm of locusts, furnishes no decisive argument in 
favour of the allegorical interpretation of the plague of locusts. 
For even if locusts generally come to Palestine from the south, 
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out of the Arabian desert, the remark made by Jerome, to the 
effect that “ the swarms of locusts are more generally brought 
by the south wind than by the north,” shows that the rule is not 
without its exceptions. “ Locusts come and go with all winds” 
- (Oedmann, ii. p. 97). In Arabia, Niebuhr (Beschreib. p. 169) 
saw swarms of locusts come from south, west, north, and east. 
Their home is not confined to the desert of Arabia, but they are 
found in all the sandy deserts, which form the southern boun- 
daries of the lands that were, and to some extent still are, the seat 
of cultivation, viz. in the Sahara, the Libyan desert, Arabia, and 
Trak (Credner, p. 285); and Niebuhr (J.c.) saw a large tract of 
land, on the road from Mosul to Nisibis, completely covered 
with young locusts. They are also met with in the Syrian 
desert, from which swarms could easily be driven to Palestine 
by a north-east wind, without having to fly across the moun- 
tains of Lebanon. Such a swarm as this might be called the 
ts‘phoni, i.e. the northern one, or northerner, even if the north 
was not its true home. For it cannot be philologically proved 
that ts°phont can only denote one whose home is in the north. 
Such explanations as the Typhonian, the barbarian, and others, 
which we meet with in Hitzig, Ewald, and Meier, and which 
are obtained by alterations of the text or far-fetched etymolo- 
gies, must be rejected as arbitrary. That which came from the 
north shall also be driven away by the north wind, viz. the great 
mass into the dry and desert land, z.e. the desert of Arabia, 
the van into the front (or eastern) sea, ze. the Dead Sea (Ezek. 
xlvii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8), the rear into the hinder (or western) 
sea, tc. the Mediterranean (cf. Deut. xi. 24). This is, of 
course, not to be understood as signifying that the dispersion 
was to take place in all these three directions at one and the 
same moment, in which case three different winds would blow 
at the same time; but it is a rhetorical picture of rapid and 
total destruction, which is founded upon the idea that the wind 
rises in the north-west, then turns to the north, and finally to 
the north-east, so that the van of the swarm is driven into the 
eastern sea, the great mass into the southern desert, and the rear 
into the western sea. The explanation given by Hitzig and 
others—namely, that pdanim signifies the eastern border, and 
soph the western border of the swarm, which covered the entire 
breadth of the land, and was driven from north to south—cannot 
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be sustained. Joel mentions both the van and the rear after the 
main body, simply because they both meet with the same fate, 
both falling into the sea and perishing there; whereupon the 
dead bodies are thrown up by the waves upon the shore, where 
their putrefaction fills the air with stench. The perishing of 
locusts in seas and lakes is attested by many authorities.’ For 
Ws my, compare Isa. xxxiy. 3 and Amos iv. 10. 72M¥ is 
am. dey.; but the meaning corruption is sustained partly by 
the parallelism, and partly by the Syriac verb, which means to 
be dirty. The army of locusts had deserved this destruction, 
because it had done great things. nivyd 70, to do great 
things, is affirmed of men or other creatures, with the subordi- 
nate idea of haughtiness; so that it not only means he has done 
a mighty thing, accomplished a mighty devastation, but is used 
in the same sense as the German grossthun, viz. to brag or be 
proud of one’s strength. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the locusts are simply figurative, and represent hostile 
nations. For however true it may be that sin and punishment 
presuppose accountability (Hengst., Hiivernick), the conclusion 
drawn from this—namely, that they cannot be imputed to irra- 
tional creatures—is incorrect. ‘The very opposite is taught by 
the Mosaic law, according to which God will punish every act 
of violence done by beasts upon man (Gen. ix. 5), whilst the 
ox which killed a man was commanded to be stoned (Ex. xxi. 
28-32). 

This promise is carried out still further in what follows; 
and Joel summons the earth (ver. 21), the beasts of the field 
(ver. 22), and the sons of Zion (ver. 23) to joy and exulta- 
tion at this mighty act of the Lord, by which they have been 
delivered from the threatening destruction. Ver. 21. “ Fear 
not, O earth! exult and rejoice: for Jehovah doeth great things ! 
Ver. 22. Fear ye not, O beasts of the field! for the pastures of 

1 Even Pliny says (h. n. xi. 29), Gregatim sublato vento in maria aut 
stagna decidunt; and Jerome has the following remarks on this verse : 
‘¢ Even in our own times we have seen the land of Judea covered by 
swarms of locusts, which, as soon as the wind rose, were precipitated into 
the first and latest seas, i.e. the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. And 
when the shores of both seas were filled with heaps of dead locusts, which 


the waters had thrown up, their corruption and stench became so noxious, 
that even the atmosphere was corrupted, and both man and beasts suffered 


from the consequent pestilence.” 
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the desert become green, for the tree bears its fruit; fig-tree and 
vine yield their strength. Ver. 23. And ye sons of Zion, exult 
and rejoice in the Lord your God ; for He giveth you the teacher 
jor righteousness, and causes to come down to you a rain-fall, 
early rain and latter vain, first of all.” The soil had suffered 
from the drought connected with the swarms of locusts (ch. 
i. 9); the beasts of the field had groaned on account of the 
destruction of all the plants and vegetation of every kind (ch. 
i. 18); the men had sighed over the unparalleled calamity that 
had befallen both land and people. ‘The prophet here calls to 
all of them not to fear, but to exult and rejoice, and gives in 
every case an appropriate reason for the call. In that of the 
earth, he introduces the thought that Jehovah had done great 
things—had destroyed the foe that did great things; in that of 
the beasts, he points to the fresh verdure of the pastures, and 
the growth of the fruit upon the trees; in that of men, he lays 
stress upon a double fact, viz. the gift of a teacher for right- 
eousness, and the pouring out of a plentiful rain. In this 
description we have to notice the rhetorical individualizing, 
which forms its peculiar characteristic, and serves to explain 
not only the distinction between the earth, the beasts of the 
field, and the sons of Zion, but the distribution of the divine 
blessings among the different members of the creation that are 
mentioned here. For, so far as the fact itself is concerned, 
the threefold blessing from God benefits all three classes of 
the earthly creation: the rain does good not only to the sons 
of Zion, or to men, but also to animals and to the soil; and so 
again do the green of the pastures and the fruits of the trees ; 
and lastly, even the nivy> On omnn not only blesses the earth, 
but also the beasts and men upon it. It is only through over- 
looking this rhetorico-poetical distribution, that any one could 
infer from ver. 22), that because the fruits are mentioned 
here as the ordinary food of animals, in direct contrast to Gen. 
1. 28, 29, where the fruit of the trees is assigned to men for 
food, the beasts of the field signify the heathen. The perfects 
in the explanatory clauses of these three verses are all to be 
taken alike, and not to be rendered in the preterite in ver. 21, 
and in the present in vers. 22 and 23. The perfect is not only 
applied to actions, which the speaker looks upon from his own 
standpoint as actually completed, as having taken place, or as 
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things belonging to the past, but to actions which the will or 
the lively fancy of the speaker regards as being as good as 
completed, in other words, assumes as altogether unconditional 
and certain, and to which in modern languages we should 
apply the present (Ewald, § 135, a, etc.). The latter is the 
sense in which it is used here, since the prophet sets forth the 
divine promise as a fact, which is unquestionably certain and 
complete, even though its historical realization has only just 
begun, and extends into the nearer or more remote future. 
The divine act over which the prophet calls upon them to 
rejoice, is not to be restricted to the destruction of those swarms 
of locusts that had at that time invaded Judah, and the revivi- 
fication of dying nature, but is an act of God that is being 
constantly repeated whenever the same circumstances occur, or 
whose influence continues as long as this earth lasts ; since it is a 
tangible pledge, that to all eternity, as is stated in vers. 26, 27, 
the people of the Lord will not be put to shame. The “sons 
of Zion” are not merely the inhabitants of Zion itself, but the 
dwellers in the capital are simply mentioned as the representa- 
tives of the kingdom of Judah. As the plague of locusts fell 
not upon Jerusalem only, but upon the whole land, the call to 
rejoicing must refer to all the inhabitants of the land (ch. 
i. 2,14). They are to rejoice in Jehovah, who has proved 
Himself to be their God by the removal of the judgment and 
the bestowal of a fresh blessing. This blessing is twofold in its 
nature. He gives them mp} MypI-NS, ean time immemo- 
vial there has been a diver sity of opinion as to the meaning of 
these words. Most of the Rabbins and earlier commentators 
have followed the Chaldee and Vulgate, and taken moreh in 
the sense of “teacher ;” but others, in no small number, have 
taken it in the sense of “early rain,” e.g. Ab. Ezra, Kimchi, 
Tanch., Calvin, and most of the Calvinistic and modern com- 
mentators. But although moreh is unquestionably used in the 
last clause of this verse in the sense of early rain; in every 
other instance this is called yoreh (Deut. x1. 14; Jer. v. 24) ; 
for Ps. lxxxiv. 7 cannot be brought into the account since the 
meaning is disputed. Consequently the conjecture is a very 
natural one, that in the last clause of the verse Joel selected 
the form mdreh, instead of yoreh, to signify early rain, simply 
on account of the previous occurrence of hammoreh in the sense 
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of “teacher,” and for the sake of the unison. This rendering 
of hammoreh is not only favoured by the article placed before 
it, since neither moreh = yoreh (early rain), nor the correspond- 
ing and tolerably frequent malgosh (latter rain), ever has the 
article, and no reason can be discovered why méreh should be 
defined by the article here if it signified early rain; but it is 
decisively confirmed by the following word np TY?, which is 
quite inapplicable to early rain, since it cannot mean either 
“in just measure,” or “at the proper time,” or “in becoming 
manner,” as ts°ddqah is only used in the ethical sense of -right- 
eousness, and is never met with sensu physico, neither in 2 Sam. 
xix. 29, Neh. ii. 20, nor in Ps. xxiii. 3 and Ley. xix. 36, where 
moreover PI¥ occurs. Tor PTS “bay (in the Psalm) are not 
straight or right ways, but ways ‘of righteousness (spiritual 
Ww ays) 3 and although prs ‘IND, | PIs ‘238, are no doubt really 
correct scales’ and weight-stones, this is simply because they 
correspond to what is ethically right, so that we cannot deduce 
from this the idea of correct measure in the case of the rain. 
Ewald and Umbreit, who both of them recognise the impossi- 
bility of proving that ts°ddéqah is used in the physical sense of 
correctness or correct measure, have therefore adopted the 
rendering “rain for justification,” or “ for righteousness ;” 
Ewald regarding the rain as a sign that they are adopted 
again into the righteousness of God, whilst Umbreit takes it as 
a manifestation of eternal righteousness in the flowing stream 
of fertilizing grace. But apart from the question, whether 
these thoughts are in accordance with the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, they are by no means applicable here, where the people 
have neither doubted the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, nor prayed to God for justification, but have rather ap- 
pealed to the compassion and grace of God in the conscious- 
ness of their sin and guilt, and prayed to be spared and 
rescued from destruction (vers. 18,17). By the “teacher for 
righteousness,” we are to understand neither the prophet Joel 
only (v. Hofmann), nor the Messiah directly (Abarbanel), nor 
the ideal teacher or collective body of messengers from God 
(Hengstenberg), although there is some truth at the foundation 
of all these suppositions. The direct or exclusive reference 
to the Messiah is at variance with the context, since all the ex- 
planatory clauses in vers. 21-23 treat of blessings or gifts of 
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God, which were bestowed at any rate partially at that particular 
time. Moreover, in ver. 23, the sending of the rain-fall is repre- 
sented by 1% (imperf. c. Vi cons.), f not as the consequence 
- of the sending of the teacher for righteousness, at any rate 
-as a contemporaneous event. These circumstances apparently 
favour the application of the expression to the prophet Joel. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means probable that Joel describes 
himself directly as the teacher for righteousness, or speaks of 
his being sent to the people as the object of exultation. No 
doubt he had induced the people to turn to the Lord, and to 
offer penitential supplication for His mercy through his call to 
repentance, and thereby effected the consequent return of rain 
and fruitful seasons; but his address and summons would 
not have had this result, if the people had not been already 
instructed by Moses, by the priests, and by other prophets before 
himself, concerning the ways of the Lord. All of these were 
teachers for righteousness, and are included under hammoreh. 
Still we must not stop at them. As the blessings of grace, at 
the reception of which the people were to rejoice, did not 
merely consist, as we have just observed, in the blessings which 
came to it at that time, or in Joel’s days, but also embraced 
those which were continually bestowed upon it by the Lord; 
we must not exclude the reference to the Messiah, to whom 
Moses had already pointed as the prophet whom the Lord 
would raise up unto them, and to whom they were to hearken 
(Deut. xviii. 18, 19), but must rather regard the sending of 
the Messiah as the final fulfilment of this promise. This view 
answers to the context, if we simply notice that Joel mentions 
here both the spiritual and material blessings which the Lord 
is conveying to His people, and then in what follows expounds 
the material blessings still further in vers. 23c-27, and the 
spiritual blessings in vers. 28-32 and ch. il. They are both of 
them consequences of the gift of the teacher for righteousness. 
Hence the expansion of the earthly saving gifts is attached by 
TH" with Vav cons. Joel mentions first of alle geshem, arain-fall, 
or plentiful rain for the fertilizing of the soil, and then defines 
it more exactly as early rain, w hieh fell in the autumn at the 
sowing time and promoted the germination and growth of the 
seed, and latter rain, which occurred in the spring shortly 
before the time of harvest and brought the crops to maturity 
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(see at Lev. xxvi.3). fiv8873, in the beginning, de. first (=Mb9 
in Gen. xxxilil. 2, just as }WN7D is used in Lev. ix. 15 for 
mvsia in Num. x. 13), not in the first month (Chald., etc.), 
or in the place of 138723, as before (LX X., Vulg., and others). 
For fi¥s2 corresponds to 127708 in ver. 28 (Heb. iii. 1), as 
Ewald, Meier, and Hengstenberg admit. rst of all the pour- 
ing out of a plentiful rain (an individualizing expression for all 
kinds of earthly blessings, chosen here with reference to the 
opposite of blessing occasioned by the drought); and after that, 
the pouring out of the spiritual blessing (ch. ii. 28-in. 21). 
Vers. 24-27. Effects of the rain. Ver. 24. “And the barns 
become full of corn, and the vats flow over with new wine and oil. 
Ver. 25. And Irepay to you the years which the locust has eaten, 
the licker, and the devourer, and the gnawer, my great army which 
L sent among you. Ver. 26. And ye will eat, eat and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of Jehovah your God, who hath done 
wondrously with you ; and my people shall not be put to shame to 
all eternity. Ver. 27. And ye will know that I am in the midst 
of Israel, and I (am) Jehovah your God, and none else, and my 
people shall not be put to shame to all eternity.’ Ver. 24 is 
practically the same as ver. 19a, and the counterpart to ch. 1. 
10-12. pwn from pw, to run, hiphil only here and ch. iv. 18, 
to run over, to overflow ; pilel, Ps. Ixv. 10, shagég, to cause to 
overflow. O°)’, the vats of the wine-presses, into which the 
wine flows when trodden out; here it also applies to the vats 
of the oil-presses, into which the oil ran as it was pressed out. 
Through these bountiful harvests God would repay to the 
people the years, i.e. the produce of the years, which the 
locusts ate. The plural, shdnim, furnishes no certain proof 
that Joel referred in ch. i. to swarms of locusts of several suc- 
cessive years; but is used either with indefinite generality, as 
in Gen, xxi. 7, or with a distinct significance, viz. as a poetical 
expression denoting the greatness and violence of the devasta- 
tion. On the different names of the locusts, see at ch. i. 4. 
It is to be observed here that the copula stands before the last 
two names, but not before yeleg, so that the last three names 
belong to one another as co-ordinates (Hitzig), i.e. they are 
merely different epithets used for ’arbeh, the locusts.—Ver. 26. 
On the reception of these benefits the people will praise the 
Lord, who has shown it such wondrous grace, lit. has acted 
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towards it even to the doing of wonders.—Ver. 27. They will 
learn thereby that Jehovah is present among His people, and 
the only true God, who does not suffer His people to be put to 
shame. The repetition of ‘) Ww Nr, by which the promised 
grace is guaranteed to the people for all ages, serves as a 
rhetorical rounding off of the section (see at ch. ii, 20). 


OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD UPON ALL FLESH; JUDG- 
MENT UPON THE WORLD OF NATIONS, AND ETERNAL 
DELIVERANCE AND GLORIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE OF 
GOD.—CHAP. II. 28—III. 21 (SEB. BIB. CHAP. III. AND IV.). 


These three distinct features in the higher blessing set 
before the congregation of the Lord are practically connected 
very closely together: inasmuch as, with the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon all flesh, the judgment breaks upon the 
ungodly world; and with the judgment not only does the rescue 
of the true worshippers of God ensue, but the sanctification and 
glorification of the kingdom of God begin. Consequently we 
do not find these three features kept rigidly separate in the 
prophetic announcement; but just as in ch. ii. 28-32 (ch. iii. 
according to the ordinary division of the chapters) the signs of 
the dawning of the judgment are appended to the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God, so in ch. ui. (Heb. etc. ch. iv.) the de- 
scription of the judgment is framed as it were in the prediction 
of the restoration of Judah (ver. 1), and of the salvation and 
transfiguration of Zion (vers. 16, 17); and in vers. 18-21 the 
eternal glorification of the kingdom of God is interwoven, by 
way of contrast, into the lasting devastation of the power of the 
world. 


Vers. 28-32 (Heb. ch. iii.). OUTPOURING OF THE SPrrit 
oF GoD, AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF JUDGMENT.'—Ver. 28. 
“ And it will come to pass afterwards, I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, and your young men see visions. 
Ver. 29. And also upon the men-servants and maid-servants I will 
put out my Spirit,in those days.” As’ acharé-khen points back to 
1 Among other special expositions of these verses, sce Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, vol. i. p. 826 sqq. translation. 
VOL. I. ie) 
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bdr? shon in ver. 23, the formula v*hdydh achdré-khén describes 
the outpouring of the Spirit as a second and later consequence 
of the gift of the teacher for righteousness. 5’, to pour out, 
signifies communication in rich abundance, like a rain-fall or 
water-fall. For the communication of the Spirit of God was not 
entirely wanting to the covenant nation from the very first. In 
fact, the Spirit of God was the only inward bond between the 
Lord and Lis people; but it was confined to the few whom God 
endowed as prophets with the gift of His Spirit. This limita- 
tion was to cease in the future.’ What Moses expressed as a 
wish—namely, that the people were all prophets, and the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them (Num. xi. 29)—was to be ful- 
filled in the future. Ltadch Y‘hovdh is not the first principle 
of the physico- creaturely life (ze. not equivalent to ridch 
Elohim in Gen. i. 2), but that of the spiritual or ethical and 
religious life of man, which filled the prophets under the Old 
Testament as a spirit of prophecy; consequently Joel describes 
its operations under this form. “All flesh” signifies all men. 
The idea that it embraces the irrational animals, even the 
locusis (Credner), is rejected with perfect justice by Hitzig as 
an inconceivable thought, and one unheard-of in the Bible; 
but he is wrong in adding that the Old Testament does not 
teach a communication of the Spirit of God to all men, but 
limits it to the people of Israel. A decided protest is entered 
against this by Gen. vi. 3, where Jehovah threatens that He 
will no longer let His Spirit rule b@’dddm, «i.e. in the human 
race, because it has become bdsdr (flesh). -Bdsdr, as contrasted 
with radch Y*hovah, always denotes human nature regarded 
as incapacitated for spiritual and divine life. Even in this 
verse we must not restrict the expression “all fiesh” to the 
members of the covenant nation, as most of the commentators 
have done; for whatever truth there may be in the remark 

1“ There is no doubt that the prophet promises something greater here 
than the fathers had experienced under the law. We know that the grace 
of the Holy Spirit flourished even among the ancient people; but the 
prophet promises here not what the faithful had formerly experienced, but 
something greater. And this may be gathered from the verb ‘to pour’ 
which he employs. For 75 does not mean merely to give in drops, but 
to pour out in great abundance. But God did not pour out the Holy Spirit 


so abundantly or copiously under the law, as He has since the manifesta- 
tion of Christ.”—CaLvin. 
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made by Calovius and others (compare Hengstenberg, Christol. 
1, p. 828 transl.), that the following clause, “your sons, your 
daughters, your old men, your young men, and men-servants 
and maid-servants,” contains a specification of “vanes, it by no 
means follows with certainty from this, that the word all does 
not do away with the limitation to one particular nation, but 
merely that in this one nation even the limits of sex, age, and 
rank are abolished; since it cannot -be proved that the specifi- 
cation in vers. 2 and 3 is intended to exhaust the idea of 
“all flesh.” Moreover, as the prophecy of Joel had respect 
primarily to Judah, Joel may primarily have brought into pro- 
minence, and specially singled out of the general idea of kol- 
basar in vers. 28 and 29, only those points that were of import- 
ance to his contemporaries, viz. that all the members of the 
covenant nation would participate in this outpouring of the 
Spirit, without regard to sex, age, or rank; and in so doing, he 
may have looked away from the idea of the entire human race, 
including all nations, which is involved in the expression “all 
flesh.” We shall see from ver. 32 that this last thought was 
not a strange one to the prophet. In the specification of the 
communication of the Spirit, the different forms which it 
assumes are rhetorically distributed as follows: to the sons and 
daughters, prophesying is attributed; to the old, dreams; to 
the young, sights or visions. But it by no means follows from 
this, that each of these was peculiar to the age mentioned. 
Wor the assertion, that the Spirit of God only manifests itself 
in the weakened mind of the old man by dreams and visions of 
the night; that the vigorous and lively fancy of the youth or 
man has sights by day, or true visions; and lastly, that in the 
soul of the child the Spirit merely works as furor sacer (Tychs., 
Credner, Hitzig, and others), cannot be historically sustained. 
According to Num. xii. 6, visions and dreams are the two 
forms of the prophetic revelation of God; and 83) is the most 
general manifestation of the prophetic gift, which must not be 
restricted to the ecstatic state associated with prophesying. 
The meaning of this rhetorical individualizing, is simply that 
their sons, daughters, old persons, and youths, would receive the 
Spirit of God with all its gifts. The outpouring of the Spirit 
upon slaves (men-servants and maidens) is connected by v‘gam, 
as being something very extraordinary, and under existing cir- 
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cumstances not to be expected. Not a single case occurs in 
the whole of the Old Testament of a slave receiving the gift of 
prophecy. Amos, indeed, was a poor shepherd servant, but not 
an actual slave. And the communication of this gift to slaves 
was irreconcilable with the position of slaves under the Old 
Testament. Consequently even the Jewish expositors could 
not reconcile themselves to this announcement. The LXX., 
by rendering it él rods SovAous pov Kat éml tas Sovras pov, 
have put servants of God in the place of the slaves of men ; 
and the Pharisees refused to the éydos even a knowledge of 
the law (John vii. 49). The gospel has therefore also broken 
the fetters of slavery. 

Judgment upon all nations goes side by side with the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. Ver. 30. “ And I give wonders 
in the heavens and on earth, blood, fire, and pillars of smoke. 
Ver. 31. The sun will turn into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the day of Jehovah, the great and terrible (day), 
comes. Ver. 32. And it comes to pass, every one who shall 
call upon the name of Jehovah will be saved; for on Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem will be fugitives, as Jehovah hath said, and 
among those that are left will be those whom Jehovah calls.” 
With the word ‘ANN, ver. 3 is attached to ver. 2 as a simple 
continuation (Hitzig). The wonders which God will give in 
the heavens and me earth are the forerunners of judgment. 
Moph‘thim (see at Ex. iv. 21) are extraordinary and marvellous 
natural phenomena. The wonders on earth are mentioned first, 
in ver. 800; then im ver. 31 those in the heavens. Blood and fire 
recal to mind the plagues which fell upon Egypt as signs of the 
judgment: the blood, the changing of the water of the Nile into 
blood (Ex. vii. 17) ; ibe fire, he balls of fire which fell to the 
earth along with the hail (Ex. ix. 24). Blood and fire point to 
bloodshed and war. Timroth ‘dshan signifies cloud-pillars (here 
and in Song of Sol. iii. 6), whether we regard the form timroth 
as original, and trace it to timradh and the root tdmar, or prefer 
the reading N12"n, which we meet with in many codices and 
editions, and take the word as a derivative of ydémar = mar, 
as Hengstenberg does (Christol. i. p. 334 transl.). This sign 
has its type in the descent of Jehovah upon Sinai, at which the 
whole mountain smoked, and its smoke ascended like the smoke 
of a smelting-furmace (Ex. xix. 18). We have not to think, 
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therefore, of columns of cloud ascending from basons of fire, 
carried in front of caravans or armies on the march to show the 
way (see at Song of Sol. iii. 6), but of pillars of cloud, which 
roll up from burning towns in time of war (Isa. ix.17). Ver. 81. 
In the heavens the sun is darkened, and'the moon assumes a dull, 
blood-red appearance. These signs also have their type in the 
Egyptian plague of darkness (Ex. x. 21 sqq.). The darkening 
and extinction of the lights of heaven are frequently mentioned, 
either as harbingers of approaching judgment, or as signs of 
the breaking of the day of judgment (it was so in ch. ii. 2, 10, 
and is so again in ch. ill. 14: see also Isa. xili. 10, xxxiv. 4; 
Jer. iv. 23; Ezek. xxxti. 1-8; Amos vill. 9; Matt. xxiv. 29; 
Mark xi. 24; Luke xxi. 25). What we have to think of here, 
is not so much periodically returning phenomena of nature, or 
eclipses of the sun and moon, as extraordinary (not ecliptic) 
obscurations of the sun and moon, such as frequently occur as 
accompaniments to great catastrophes in human history.’ And 
these earthly and celestial phenomena are foreranners and signs 
of the approaching or bursting judgment; not only so far as 
subjective faith is concerned, from the impression which is made 
upon the human mind by rare and terrible phenomena of nature, 
exciting a feeling of anxious expectation as to the things that 
are about to happen,” but also in their real connection with the 
enward progress of humanity towards its divinely appointed 
goal, which may be explained from the calling of man to be the 


1 Compare O. Zoeckler, Theologia Natural. i. p. 420, where reference 
is made to Humboldt (Kosmos, iii. 413-17), who cites no fewer than 
seventeen extraordinary cases of obscuration of the sun from the historical 
tradition of past ages, which were occasioned, not by the moon, but by 
totally different circumstances, such as diminished intensity in the photo- 
sphere, unusually large spots in the sun, extrancous admixtures in our own 
atmosphere, such as trade-wind dust, inky rain, sand rain, ete.; and many 
of which took place in most eventful years, such as 45 B.c., A.D. 29 (the 
year of the Redeemer’s death), 358, 360, ete. 

2 Calvin has taken too one-sided and subjective a view of the matter, 
when he gives the following explanation of ver. 31: ‘‘ What is said here of 
the sun and moon—namely, that the sun will be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into bloed—is metaphorical, and signifies that the Lord 
will fill the whole universe with signs of His wrath, which will para- 
lyze men with fear, as if all nature were changed into a thing of horror. 
For just as the sun and moon are witnesses of the paternal favour of God 
towards us, while they give light m their turns to the earth, so, on the 
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lord of the earth, though it has not yet received from science 
its due recognition and weight; in accordance with which con- 
nection, they show “ that the eternal motion of the heavenly 
worlds is also appointed by the world-governing righteousness 
of God; so that the continued secret operation of this peculiar 
quality manifests itself through a strong cosmico-uranian sym- 
bolism, in facts of singular historical significance” (Zoeckler, 
i.c.). For ver. 316, see at ch. ii. 1,11. But it is only by the 
world and its children that the terrible day of the Lord is to be 
feared; tothe children of God it brings redemption (Luke xxi. 
28). Whoever calls upon the name of Jehovah, ¢.e. the believ- 
ing worshippers of the Lord, will be exempted from the judg- 
ment. “Calling upon the name of Jehovah” signifies not only 
the public worship of God, but inward worship also, in which 
the confession of the mouth is also an expression of the heart. 
Upon Mount Zion will be p*/étdh, ae. not deliverance, but that 
which has escaped, or, in a collective sense, those who have 
escaped the judgment, as the synonym s‘77dim, which follows, 
clearly shows. Mount Zion and Jerusalem are not mentioned 
here as the capital of the kingdom of Judah, but, according to 
their spiritual significance, as the place where the Lord was 
enthroned in the sanctuary in the midst of His people; that is 
to say, as the central spot of the kingdom of God. Conse- 
quently it is not “to the whole nation of Judah as such that 
deliverance is promised, on the assumption that in those times 
of distress the population of the land would have streamed to 


other hand, the prophet affirms that they will be the heralds of an angry 
and offended God. . . . By the darkness of the sun, the turning of the moon 
into blood, and the black vapour of smoke, the prophet meant to express 
the thought, that wherever men turned their eyes, everywhere, both above 
and below, many things would meet the eye that would fill them with 
terror. So that it is just as if he had said, that there had never been 
such a state of misery in the world, nor so many fierce signs of the wrath 
of God.” For example, the assertion that they ‘‘ are metaphorical ex- 
pressions” cannot possibly be sustained, but is at variance with the scrip- 
tural view of the deep inward connection between heayen and earth, and 
more particularly with the scriptural teaching, that with the last judgment 
the present heavens and present earth will perish, and the creation of a 
new heaven and new earth will ensue. Moreover, the circumstance that a 
belief in the significance of these natural phenomena is met with in all 
nations, favours their real (not merely imaginary) connection with the 
destinies of humanity. 
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Jerusalem” (Hitzig), but only to those who call upon the name 
of the Lord, ze. to the true worshippers of God, upon whom the 
Spirit of God is poured out. The words ’ 128 1WN3 are not 
synonymous with ‘* DN) or 127‘ °3 (ch. iv. 8; Isa. i. 20, xl.°5, 
etc.), but point to a prophetic word already known, viz. to 
Ob. 17, where the saying of the Lord, that in the made of the 
judgment there would be rescued ones upon Mount Zion, 
occurs word for word. OMYN also depends upon WAN... 2: 
“and among those that remain will be those whom Jehovah 
calls.” Sarid is one who is left after a judgment or a battle ; 
hence in Jer. xlii. 17 and Josh. viii. 22 it is connected with 
palit (one who has escaped from destruction), so that here s*r7dim 
and p‘létah are actually alike, the s‘r7dim being just the escaped 
ones upon Mount Zion. Through this clause there: is appended 
to what precedes the fresh seal ty that among the saved will 
be found those whom the Lord calls. These may either be the 
believing portion of Judah, or believers from among the heathen. 
If we ons the first view, the sentence would siniply contain 
a more precise definition of the thought, that none are saved but 
those who call upon the name of the Lord, and therefore would 
preclude the possibility of including all the inhabitants of Judah 
among those who call upon the Lerd. If we took the second 
view, the sentence would add this new feature to the thought 
contained in the first hemistich, that not only citizens of Jeru- 
salem and Judah would be saved in the time of judgment, but 
all who called upon the Lord out of every nation. The latter 
view deserves the preference, because the expression “ v2 NIP 
did not need a more precise definition. The salvation of be- 
lievers from the heathen world is implied in the first half of the 
verse, since it is simply connected with calling upon the name 
of the Lord. The Apostle Paul has quoted it in this sense in 
Rom. x. 13, as a proof of the participation of the heathen in the 
Messianic salvation. 

If we proceed now to seek for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, the Apostle Peter quoted the whole of these verses 
(28-32), with the exception of ver. 320, after the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, on the first Whitsuntide 
feast of the apostolical church, as having been fulfilled by that 
Whitsuntide miracle (Acts ii. 17-21); and in his subsequent 
reference to this fulfilment in ch. ii. 39, “For the promise is 
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unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call,” he even adds 
the closing words of Joel (ver. 32b).' Consequently the Chris- 
tian church from time immemorial has recognised in the miracle 
of Pentecost the outpouring of the Spirit of God predicted in 
vers. 1, 2:” so that the only point upon which there has been a 
division of opinion has been, whether the fulfilment is to be 
confined to the feast of Pentecost (as nearly all the fathers and 
earlier Lutheran commentators suppose) ; or is to be sought for 
in certain events of Joel’s own time, as well as the first feast 
of Pentecost (Ephr. Syr., Grot., and others); or, lastly, whether 
the occurrence at the first feast of Pentecost is to be regarded 
as simply the beginning of the fulfilment which has continued 
throughout the whole of the Christian era (Calov., Hengsten- 
berg, and many others). Even the Rabbins, with the exception 
of R. Mose hakkohen in Aben Ezra, who sees only a reference 
to some event in Joel’s own time, expect the fulfilment to take 
place in the future on the advent of the Messiah (Yarchi, 
Kimchi, Abarb.). Of the three views expressed by Christian 
commentators, the third is the only one that answers to the 
nature of the prophecy as correctly interpreted. The outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of God, or the communication of it in all its 
fulness to ‘the covenant nation, without any limitation what- 
ever, is a standing mark with the prophets of the Messianic 
times (compare Isa. xxxil. 15 with xi. 9 and liv. 13) or new 
covenant (Jer, xxxi. 33, 84; Ezek. xxxvi. 26 sqq.; Zech. xii. 
10). And even if the way was opened and prepared for this 
by the prophetic endowment of particular members of the old 


1 Tn quoting this passage Peter follows the LX-X. on the whole, even 


and dovazs (ver. 29b), in 2r1@eevq for wis (ver. 4), because these differences 
were of no consequence, so far as his object was concerned. On the other 
hand, he has interpreted zai tore: mera radre (1 NNN MM) by zal gorae 
zy rails toxarots gueoess, and added for the same purpose, Ayes 6 Ocds. 
He has also transposed the two clauses xel of wpecBurspor. . . and xa of 
yeavisxot, probably simply for the purpose of letting the youths follow the 
sons and daughters, and placing the old men in the third row; and lastly, 
he has added dyw to ey 7G odpayd. . ., and zero to ix! rig yas, to give 
greater prominence to the antithesis, 
2 See Hengstenberg, Christol. i. pp. 345, 346, translation. 
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covenant, these sporadic communications of the Spirit of God 
in the Old Testament times cannot be regarded as the first 
steps in the fulfilment of our prophecy, since they were not 
outpourings of the Spirit of God. This first took place when 
Christ Jesus the Son of God had completed the work of re- 
demption, i.e. on the first feast of Pentecost after the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ. Previous to this the words of 
John vii. 39 applied: otrrw Hv mvedpwa ayvov, Ott 0 “Inaots 
ovdérrw édo&dcbm. The reference in this prophecy to the 
founding of the new covenant, or Christian church, is also 
evident ribet the words, “ And it shall come to pass ae ards,” 
for which Peter substituted, “ And it shall come to pass in the 
last days,” interpreting }2 “nx, the use of which was occasioned 
by the retrospective reference to W872 in ch. ti. 23, with perfect 
correctness so far as the fact was concerned, by the formula 
answering to DON NANA, viz. év tals éoyataus tyépass, which 
always denotes the Messianic future, or times of the completion 
of the kingdom of God. And just as acharé khén precludes 
any reference to an event in Joel’s own time, so does & tats 
éoxdrass hywépars preclude any fulfilment whatever in the times 
before Christ. But however certain it may be that the fulfil- 
ment first took place at the first Christian feast of Pentecost, 
we must not stop at this one pentecostal miracle. The address 
of the Apostle Peter by no means requires this limitation, but 
rather contains distinct indications that Peter himself saw 
nothing more therein than the commencement of the fulfil- 
ment, “but a commencement, indeed, which embraced the 
ultimate fulfilment, as the germ enfolds the tree.” We see 
this in ver. 38, where he exhorts his hearers to repent and be 
baptized, and adds the promise, “and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost ;” and again in ver. 39, where he observes, 
“The promise belongs to you and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off (rots eis paxpav), as many as the Lord our 
God will call.” For if not only the children of the apostle’s con- 
temporaries, but also those that were afar off—z.e. not foreign 
Jews, but the far-off heathen—were to participate in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which 
commenced at Pentecost must continue as long as the Lord 
shall receive into His kingdom those who are still standing afar 
off, i.e. until the fulness of the Gentiles shall have entered the 
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kingdom of God. See Hengstenberg, Christology, i. pp. 826 
sqq. transl., where further reasons are adduced for taking this 
to be the allusion in the prophecy. 

There is far greater diversity in the opinions entertained as 
to the fulfilment of vers. 30-32: some thinking of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (Grotius, Turretius, and 
the Socinians); others of judgments upon the enemies of the 
covenant nation shortly after the return from the Babylonian 
exile (Ephr. Syr. and others); others, again, of the last judg- 
ment (Tertull., Theod., Crus.), or the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the last judgment (Chrys.). Of all these views, those 
which refer to events occurring before the Christian era are 
irreconcilable with the context, according to which the day. of 
the Lord will come after the outpouring of the Spirit of God. 
Eyen the wonders connected with the death of Christ and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, of which some 
have thought, cannot properly be taken into account, although 
the marvellous phenomena occurring at the death of Christ— 
the darkening of the sun, the shaking of the earth, and the 
rending of the rocks—were harbingers of the approaching 
judgment, and were recognised by the éydovs as warnings to 
repent, and so escape from the judgment (Matt. xxvii. 45, 51; 
Luke xxiii. 44, 48). For the signs in heaven and earth that 
are mentioned in vers. 80 and 31 were to take place before the 
coming of the terrible day of the Lord, which would dawn after 
the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon all flesh, and which 
came, as history teaches, upon the Jewish nation that had 
rejected its Saviour on the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, and upon the Gentile world-power in the destruction 
of the Roman empire, and from that time forward breaks in 
constant succession upon one Gentile nation after another, 
until all the ungodly powers of this world shall be overthrown 
(cf. ch. iii. 2). On account of this internal connection between 
the day of Jehovah and the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
charch of the Lord, Peter also quoted vers. 30-32 of this 
prophecy, for the purpose of impressing upon the hearts of all 
the hearers of his address the admonition, “Save yourselves 
from this perverse generation” (Acts ii. 40), and also of point- 
ing out the way of deliverance from the threatening judgment 
to all who were willing to be saved. 
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Chap. iii. (Heb. Bib. ch.iv.) JupamENT UPON THE WorLp 
or NATIONS, AND GLORIFICATION OF Z1on.—Vers. 1, 2. “For, 
behold, in those days, and in that time, when I shall turn the cap- 
tivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will gather together all nations, 
and bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will 
contend with them there concerning my people and my inherit- 
ance Israel, which they have scattered among the nations, and my 
land have they divided. Ver. 3. And for my people they cast the 
lot; and gave the boy for a harlot, and the maiden they have sold 
for wine, and drunk (it).’ The description of the judgment- 
day predicted in ch. ii. 31 commences with an explanatory °3. 
The train of thought is the following: When the day of the 
Lord comes, there eal be deliverance upon Zion only for those 
who call upon the name of the Lord; for then will all the 
heathen nations that have displayed hostility to Jehovah’s inherit- 
ance be judged in the valley of Jehoshaphat. By hinnéh, the 
fact to be announced is held up as something new and important. 
The notice as to the time points back to the “afterward” in 
ii. 28: “in those days,” viz. the days of the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God. This time is still further described by the appo- 
sition, “at that time, when I shall turn the captivity of Judah,” 
as the time of the redemption of the people of God out of their 
prostrate condition, and out of every kind of distress, MS 7W 
Maw is oe: used here in the sense of “ to bring back the 
prisoners,” but, as in Hos. vi. 11, in the more comprehensive 
sense of restitutio in integrum, which does indeed include the 
gathering together of those who were dispersed, and the return 
of the captives, as one element, though it is not exhausted by 
this one element, but also embraces their elevation into a new and 
higher state of glory, transcending their earlier state of grace. 
In ‘m¥aP) the prediction of judgment is appended to ie pre- 
vious definition of the time in the form of an apodosis. ‘The 
article in O%3 sD (all the nations) does not refer to “ all those 
nations which were spoken of in ch. 1. and il. under the figure 
of the locusts” (Hengstenberg), but is used because the prophet 
had in his mind all those nations upon which: hostility towards 
Israel, the people of God, is charged immediately afterwards as 
acrime: so that the article is used in much the same manner 
as in Jer. xlix. 36, because the notion, though in itself an in- 
definite one, is more fully defined in what follows (cf. Ewald, 
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§ 277, a). The valley of Y*hoshdphat, i.e. Jehovah judges, is 
not the valley in which the judgment upon several heathen 
nations took place under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx.), and 
which received the name of Valley of blessing, from the feast 
of thanksgiving which Jehoshaphat held there (2 Chron. xx. 
22-26), as Ab. Ezra, Hofmann, Ewald, and others suppose ; 
for the “ Valley of blessing” was not “ the valley of Kidron, 
which was selected for that festival in the road back from the 
desert of Tekoah to Jerusalem” (see Bertheau on 2 Chron. l.c.), 
and still less “the plain of Jezreel” (Kliefoth), but was situated 
in the neighbourhood of the ruins of Bereikit, which have been 
discovered by Wolcott (see Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. p. 635, and 
Van de Velde, Mem. p. 292). On the other hand, the valley 
of Jehoshaphat is unquestionably to be sought for, according 
to this chapter (as compared with Zech. xiv. 4), in or near Jeru- 
salem; and the name, which does not occur anywhere else in 
either the Old or New Testament, excepting here and in ver. 12, 
is formed by Joel, like the name ‘émeg hechdrits in ver. 14, 
from the judgment which Jehovah would hold upon the nations 
there. The tradition of the church (see Euseb. and Jerome 
in the Onom. s.v. xothds, Colas, and itiner. Anton. p. 594; cf. 
Robinson, Pal. i. pp. 896, 397) has correctly assigned it to the 
valley of the Kidron, on the eastern side of Jerusalem, or rather 
to the northern part of that valley (2 Sam. xviii. 18), or valley 
of Shaveh (Gen. xiv. 17). There would the Lord contend 
with the nations, hold judgment upon them, because they had 
attacked His people (nachalathi, the people of Jehovah, as in 
ch. ii. 17) and His kingdom (‘arts?). The dispersion of Israel 
among the nations, and the division (pon) of the Lord’s land, 
cannot, of course, refer to the invasion of Judah by thé Philis- 
tines and Arabians in the time of Joram (2 Chron.‘xsi. 16, 17). 
For although these foes did actually conquer Jerusalem and 
plunder it, and carried off, among other captives, even the sons 
of the king himself, this transportation of a number of prisoners 
cannot be called a dispersion of the people of Israel among the 
heathen ; still less can the plundering of the land and capital be 
called a division of the land of Jehovah ; to say nothing of the 
fact, that the reference here is to the judgment which would 
come upon all nations after the outpouring of the Spirit of God 
upon all flesh, and that it is not till vers. 4-8 that Joel proceeds 
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to speak of the calamities which neighbouring nations had 
inflicted upon the kingdom of Judah. The words presuppose 
as facts that have already occurred, both the dispersion of the 
whole nation of Israel in exile among the heathen, and the 
conquest and capture of the whole land by heathen nations, and 
that in the extent to which they took place under the Chaldeans 
and Romans alone. In vers. 2 and 3 Joel is speaking not of 
events belonging to his own time, or to the most recent. past, 
but of that dispersion of the whole of the ancient covenant 
nation among the heathen, which was only completely effected 
on the conquest of Palestine and destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, and which continues to this day; though we 
cannot agree with Hengstenberg, that this furnishes an areu- 
ment in favour of the allegorical interpretation of the army of 
locusts in ch. i. and ii.. For since Moses had already foretold 
that Israel would one day be driven out among the heathen 
(Lev. xxvi. 33 sqq.; Deut. xxviii. 36 sqq.), Joel might assume 
that this judgment was a truth well known in Israel, even 
though he had not expressed it in his threatening of punish- 
ment in ch. i. and ii, Ver. 3 depicts the ignominious treatment 
of Israel in connection with this catastrophe. The prisoners of 
war are distributed by lot among the conquerors, and disposed 
of by them to slave-dealers at most ridiculous prices,—a boy for 
a harlot, a girl for a drink of wine. Even in Joel’s time, many 
Israelites may no doubt have been scattered about in distant 
heathen lands (cf. ver. 5); but the heathen nations had not yet 
cast lots upon the nation as a whole, to dispose of the inhabit- 
ants as slaves, and divide the land among themselves. This 
was not done till the time of the Romans.’ But, as many of the 


1 After the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem, Titus disposed of 
the prisoners, whose number reached 97,000 in the course of the war, in 
the following manner: Those under seventeen years of age were publicly 
sold; of the remainder, some were executed immediately, some sent away 
to work in the Egyptian mines, some kept for the public shows to fight 
with wild beasts in all the chief cities of Rome; and only the tallest and 
most handsome for the triumphal procession in Rome (compare Josephus, 
de bell. Jud. vi.9, 2,3). And the Jews who were taken prisoners in the 
Jewish war in the time of Hadrian, are said to have been sold in the slave- 
market at Hebron at so low a price, that four Jews were disposed of for a 
measure of barley. Even in the contests of the Ptolemzans and Seleucide 
for the possession of Palestine, thousands of Jews were sold as prisoners of 
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earlier commentators nave clearly seen, we must not stop even 
at this. The people and inheritance of Jehovah are not merely 
the Old Testament Israel as such, but the church of the Lord of 
both the old and new covenants, upon which the Spirit of God 
is poured out; and the judgment which Jehovah will hold 
upon the nations, on account of the injuries inflicted upon His 
people, is the last general judgment upon the nations, which 
will embrace not merely the heathen Romans and other heathen 
nations by whom the Jews have been oppressed, but all the 
enemies of the people of God, both within and without the 
earthly limits of the church of the Lord, including even car- 
nally-minded Jews, Mohammedans, and nominal Christians, 
who are heathens in heart.’ 

Before depicting the final judgment upon the hostile nations 
of the world, Joel notices in vers. 4-8 the hostility which the 
nations round about Judah had manifested towards it in his 
own day, and foretels to these a righteous retribution for the 
crimes they had committed against the covenant nation. Ver. 
4, “And ye also, what would ye with me, O Tyre and Sidon, 
and all ye coasts of Philistia? will ye repay a doing to me, or 
do anything to me? Quickly, hastily will I turn back your 
doing upon your head. Ver. d. That ye have taken my silver 
and my gold, and have brought my best jewels into your temples. 
Ver. 6. And the sons of Judah and the sons of Jerusalem ye 
have sold to the sons of Javan, to remove them far from their 
border. Ver. 7. Behold, I waken them from the place whither 
ye have sold them, and turn back your doing upon your head. 
war. Thus, for example, the Syrian commander Nicanor, in his expedi- 
tion against the Jews in the Maccabzean war, sold by anticipation, in the 
commercial towns along the Mediterranean, such Jews as should be made 
prisoners, at the rate of ninety prisoners for one talent; whereupon 1000 
slave-dealers accompanied the Syrian army, and carried fetters with them 
for the prisoners (1 Mace. iii. 41; 2 Mace. viii. 11, 25; Jos. Ant. xii. 7, 3). 

' As J. Marck correctly observes, after mentioning the neighbouring 
nations that were hostile to Judah, and then the Syrians and Romans: 
‘* We might proceed in the same way to all the enemies of the Christian 
church, from its very cradle to the end of time, such as carnal Jews, ' 
Gentile Romans, cruel Mohammedans, impious Papists, and any others who 
either have borne or yet will bear the punishment of their iniquity, accord- 
ing to the rule and measure of the restitution of the church, down to 


those enemies who shall yet remain at the coming of Christ, and be over- 
thrown at the complete and final redemption of His church.” 
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Ver. 8. And sell your sons and your daughters into the hand o/' 
Javan, and they sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far off ; for 
Jehovah has spoken it.” By v‘gam the Philistines and Pho- 
nicians are added to the goyim already mentioned, as being no 
less culpable than they; not, however, in the sense of, “ and 
also if one would inquire more thoroughly into the fact” 
(Ewald), or, “and even so far as ye are concerned, who, in the 
place of the friendship and help which ye were bound to render 
as neighbours, have oppressed my people” (Rosenmiiller), for 
such additions as these are foreign to the context; but rather 
in this sense, “and yea also... do not imagine that ye can do 
wrong with impunity, as though ye had a right so to do.” 
‘2 DAN MD does not mean, “ What have I to do with you?” for 
this would be expressed differently (compare Josh. xxii. 24; 
Judg. xi. 12); but, “What would ye with me?” The question 
is unfinished, because of its emotional character, and is re- 
sumed and completed immediately afterwards in a disjunctive 
form (Hitzig). Tyre and Sidon, the two chief cities of the 
Pheenicians (see at Josh. xix. 29 and xi. 8), represent all the 
Pheenicians. 8 ni>%3 by “all the circles or districts of the 
Philistines,” are the five small princedoms of Philistia (see at 
Josh. xii. 2). OD3, the doing, or inflicting (se. of evil), from 
gamal, to accomplish, to do (see at Isa. ii. 9). The disjunctive 
question, “ Will ye perhaps repay to me a deed, z.¢. a wrong, 
that I have done to you, or of your own accord attempt any- 
thing against me?” has a negative meaning: “Ye have neither 
cause to avenge yourselves upon me, z.c. upon my people Israel, 
nor any occasion to do it harm. But if repayment is the thing 
in hand, I will, and that very speedily (gal m*hérah, see Isa. v. 
26), bring back your doing upon your own head” (cf. Ps. vil. 
17). To explain what is here said, an account is given in 
vers. 5, 6 of what they have done to the Lord and His people, 
—namely, taken away their gold and silver, and brought their 
costly treasures into their palaces or temples. These words are 
not to be restricted to the plundering of the temple and its 
treasury, but embrace the plundering of palaces and of the 
houses of the rich, which always followed the conquest of 
towns (cf. 1 Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xiv. 14). p22") also 
are not temples only, but palaces as well (cf. Isa. xill. 22 ; 
Amos viii. 3; Prov. xxx. 28). Joel had no doubt the plunder- 
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ing of Judah and Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians 
in the time of Jehoram in his mind (see 2 Chron. xxi. 17). The 
share of the Phoenicians in this crime was confined to the fact, 
that they had purchased from the Philistines the Judzeans who 
had been taken prisoners by them, and sold them again as slaves 
to the sons of Javan, te. to the Ionians or Greeks of Asia 
Minor.’ The clause, “that ye might remove them far from 
their border,’ whence there would be no possibility of their 
returning to their native land, serves to bring out the magni- 
tude of the crime. This would be repaid to them according 
to the true. lex talionis (vers. 7, 8). The Lord would raise up 
the members of His own nation from the place to which they 
had been sold, i.e. would bring them back again into their own 
land, and deliver up the Philistines and Pheenicians into the 
power of the Judzans (mékhar b’ydd as in Judg. ii. 14, ii. 8, 
etc.), who would then sell their prisoners as slaves to the remote 
people of the Sabzeans, a celebrated trading people in Arabia 
Felix (see at 1 Kings x. 1). This threat would certainly be 
fulfilled, for Jehovah had spoken it (cf. Isa. i. 20). This 
occurred partly on the defeat of the Philistines by Uzziah 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6, 7) and Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 8), where 
Philistian prisoners of war were certainly sold as slaves; but 
principally after the captivity, when Alexander the Great and 
his successors set many of the Jewish prisoners of war in their 
lands at liberty (compare the promise of King Demetrius to 
Jonathan, “I will send away in freedom such of the Judzeans 
as have been made prisoners, and reduced to slavery in our 
land,” Josephus, Ant. xiii. 2, 3), and portions of the Philistian 
and Phoenician lands were for a time under Jewish sway ; 
when Jonathan besieged Ashkelon and Gaza (1 Macc. x. 86, 
xi. 60); when King Alexander (Balas) ceded Ekron and the 
district of Judah (1 Mace. x. 89); when the Jewish king Alex- 
ander Jannxus conquered Gaza, and destroyed it (Josephus, 
Ant. xi. 13, 3; bell. Jud. i. 4, 2); and when, subsequent to 
the cession of Tyre, which had been conquered by Alexander 
the Great, to the Seleucide, Antiochus the younger appointed 
Simon commander-in-chief from the Ladder of Tyre to the 
border of Egypt (1 Mace. xi. 59). 

' On the widespread slave-trade of the Pheenicians, see Movers, Phé- 
nizter, i. 8, p. 70 sqq. 
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Vers. 9-17. Fulfilment of the judgment upon all the 
heathen predicted in ver. 2. Compare the similar prediction 
of judgment in Zech. xiv. 2 sqq. The call is addressed to 
all nations to equip themselves for battle, and march into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat to war against the people of God, but 
in reality to be judged by the Lord through His heavenly 
heroes, whom He sends down thither. Ver. 9. “ Proclaim ye 
this among the nations; sanctify a war, awaken the heroes, let all 
the men of war draw near and comeup! Ver.10. Forge your 
coulters into swords, and your vine-sickles into spears: let the 
weak one say, A hero am I. Ver. 11. Hasten and come, all ye 
nations round about, and assemble yourselves! Let thy heroes 
come down thither, O Jehovah! Ver. 12. The nations are to 
rise up, and come into the valley of Jehoshaphat; for there shall I 
sit to judge all the heathen round about.” The summons to pre- 
pare for war (ver. 9) is addressed, not to the worshippers of 
Jehovah or the Israelites scattered among the heathen (Cyr., 
Caly., Umbreit), but tothe heathen nations, though not directly 
to the heroes and warriors among the heathen, but to heralds, 
who are to listen to the divine message, and convey it to the 
heathen nations. This change belongs to the poetical drapery 
of the thought, that at a sign from the Lord the heathen 
nations are to assemble together for war against Israel. wap 
money does not mean “to declare war” (Hitzig), but to conse- 
crate a war, i.e. to prepare for war by sacrifices and religious 
rites of consecration (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 8,9; Jer. vi. 4). YT: 
waken up or arouse (not wake up) the heroes from their peace- 
ful rest to battle. With 12 the address passes over from the 
second person to the third, which Hitzig accounts for on the 
ground that the words state what the heralds are to say to the 
nations or heroes; but the continuance of the imperative hottu 
in ver. 10 does not suit this. This transition is a very frequent 
one (cf. Isa. xli. 1, xxxiv. 1), and may be very simply explained 
from the lively nature of the description. 42¥is here applied 
to the advance of hostile armies against a land or city. The 
nations are to summon up all their resources and all their 
strength for this war, because it will be a decisive one. They 
are to forge the tools of peaceful agriculture into weapons of 
war (compare Isa. ii. 4 and Mic. iv. 3, where the Messianic 
times of peace are depicted as the turning of weapons of war 
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into instruments of agriculture). Even the weak one is to 
rouse himself up to be a hero, “as is generally the case when a 
whole nation is seized with warlike enthusiasm” (Hitzig). This 
enthusiasm is expressed still further in the appeal in ver. 11 to 
assemble together as speedily as possible. The dz. rey. way 
is related to wan, to hasten; whereas no support can be found 
in the language to the meaning “assemble,” adopted by the 
LXX., Targ., etc. The expression piano by no means ne- 
cessitates our taking these words as a summons or challenge on 
the part of Joel to the heathen, as Hitzig does; for this can be 
very well interpreted as a summons, with which the nations 
call one another to battle, as the following 383?2 requires ; and 
the assumption of Hitzig, Ewald, and others, that this form is 
the imperative for 18237, cannot be sustained from Isa. xliii. 9 
and Jer.1.5. It is not till ver. 110 that Joel steps in with a 
prayer addressed to the Lord, that He will send down His 
heavenly heroes to the place to which the heathen are flowing 
together. Hanchath an imper. hiph., with pathach instead of 
tzere, on account of the guttural, from néchath, to come down. 
The heroes of Jehovah are heavenly hosts, or angels, who exe- 
cute His commands as gibboré khodch (Ps. ciii. 20, cf. Ixxviii. 
25). This prayer is answered thus by Jehovah in ver. 12: 
“ Let the nations rise up, and come into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, for there will He hold judgment upon them.” Vy" cor- 
responds to 1" in ver. 9; and at the close, “all the heathen 
round about” is deliberately repeated. Still there is no an- 
tithesis in this to “all nations” in ver. 2, as though here the 
judgment was simply to come upon the hostile nations in the 
neighbourhood of Judah, and not upon all the heathen univer- 
sally (Hitzig). For even in ver. 2 on 53 are simply all the 
heathen who have attacked the people of Jehovah—that is to 
say, all the nations round about Israel. Only these are not 
merely the neighbouring nations to Judah, but all heathen 
nations who have come into contact with the kingdom of God, 
i.e, all the nations of the earth without exception, inasmuch as 
before the last judgment the gospel of the kingdom is to be 
preached in all the world for a testimony to all nations (Matt. 
xxiv. 14; Mark xiii. 10). 

It is to the last decisive judgment, in which all the single 
judgments find their end, that the command of Jehovah to 
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His strong heroes refers. Ver. 13. “ Put ye in the sickle; for 
the harvest is ripe: come, tread, for the wine-press is full, the vats 
overflow: for their wickedness is great.” The judgment is repre- 
sented under the double figure of the reaping of the fields and 
the treading out of the grapes in the wine-press. The angels 
are first of all summoned to reap the ripe corn (isa... xvii. 5:3 
Rey. xiv. 16), and then commanded to tread the wine-presses 
that are filled with grapes. The opposite opinion expressed by 
Hitzig, viz. that the command to tread the wine-presses is pre- 
ceded by the command to cut off the grapes, is supported partly 
by the erroneous assertion, that bdshal is not applied to the 
ripening of corn, and partly upon the arbitrary assumption that 
qatsir, a harvest, stands for bdtsir, a vintage; and maggal, a 
sickle (cf. Jer. 1. 16), for mazmérah, a vine-dresser’s bill. But 
baéshal does not mean “to boil,” either primarily or literally, 
but to be done, or to be ripe, like the Greek mrécow, mrémta, to 
ripen, to make soft, to boil (see at Ex. xii. 9), and hence in the 
piel both to boil and roast, and in the hiphil to make ripe ‘or 
ripen (Gen. xl. 10), applied both to grapes and corn. It is 
impossible to infer from the fact that Isaiah (xvi. 9) uses the 
word gdtsir for the vintage, on account of the alliteration with 
gayits, that this is also the meaning of the word in Joel. But 
we have a decisive proof in the resumption of this passage in 
Rev. xiv. 15 and 18, where the two figures (of the corn-harvest 
and the gathering os the grapes) are kept quite distinct, and 
the ae WS? ows 2 is paraphrased and ecole thus: “The 
time is come for thee to reap, for the harvest of the earth is 
ripe.” The ripeness of the corn is a figurative representation 
of ripeness for judgment. Just as in the harvest namely, at 
the threshing and winnowing connected with the harvest—the 
grains of corn are separated from the husk, the wheat being 
gathered into the barns, the husk blown away by the wind, 
and the straw burned; so will the good be separated from the 
wicked by the judgment, the former being gathered into the 
kingdom of God for the enjoyment of eternal life,—the latter, 
on ‘the other hand, being given up to eternal death. The 
harvest field is the bcenct GC yh, Rev. xiv. 16), i.e. the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, the human race. The ripening began at the 
time of the appearance of Christ upon the earth (John iv. 35; 
Matt. ix. 38). With the preaching of the gospel among all 
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nations, the judgment of separation and decision (7) Kptocs, 
John iii. 18-21) commenced; with the spread of the kingdom 
of Christ in the earth it passes over all nations; and it will be 
completed in the last judgment, on the return of Christ in 
glory at the end of this world. Joel does not carry out the 
figure of the harvest any further, but simply presents the judg- 
ment under the similar figure of the treading of the grapes 
that have been gathered. 1, not from ydrad, to descend, but 
from rdédah, to trample under #000 tread the press that is filled 
with grapes. DPF Pw is eal in ch. il. 24 to denote the 
most abundant harvest; here it is figuratively employed to 
denote the great mass of men who are ripe for the judgment, 
as the explanatory clause, for “their wicked (deed) is much,” 
or “ their wickedness is great,” which recals Gen. vi. 5, clearly 
shows. The treading of the wine-press does not express the 
idea of wading in blood, or the execution of a great massacre ; 
but in Isa. xiii. 3, as well as in Rev. xiv. 20, it is a figure 
dénoting an annihilating judgment upon the enemies of Gad 
and of His kingdom. The wine-press is “the wine-press of 
the wrath of God,” i.e. “what the wine-press is to ordinary 
grapes, the wrath of God is to the grapes referred to here” 
(Iiengstenberg on Rey. xiv. 19). 

The execution of this divine command is not expressly 
mentioned, but in ver. 14 sqq. the judgment is simply 
depicted thus: first of all we have a description of the 
streaming of the nations into the valley of judgment, and 
then of the appearance of Jehovah upon Zion in the terrible 
glory of the Judge of the world, and as the refuge of His 
people. Ver. 14. “ Tumult, tumult in the valley of decision : 
jor the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision.” 
Himonim are noisy crowds, whom the prophet sees in the 
Spirit pouring into the valley of Jehoshaphat. The repetition 
of the word is expressive of the great multitude, as in 2 Kings 
i. 16. ~ 57 Pry, not valley of eins. ; for though ohdruts 
is used in Isa. xxviii. 27 and sli. 15 for the threshing-sledge, 
it is not used for the threshing itself, but valley of the de- 
ciding enon from chdrats, to decide, to determine irre- 
vocably (Isa. x. 22; 1 Kings xx. 40), so that chdrats simply 
defines the name Jehoshaphat with greater precision, AP 3 
‘i (compare ch. i. 15, ii. 1) is used here to denote the im- 
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mediate proximity of the judgment, which bursts at once, 
according to ver..15. 

Ver. 15. “ Sun and moon have become black, and the stars 
have withdrawn their shining. Ver. 16. And Jehovah roars out 
of Zion, and He thunders out of Jerusalem; and heaven and 
earth quake: but Jehovah is a refuge to His people, and a strong- 
hold to the sons of Israel. Ver. 17. And ye will perceive that I 
Jehovah am your God, dwelling upon Zion, my holy mountain : 
and Jerusalem will be a sanctuary, and strangers will not pass 
through it any more.’ On the forebodings of the judgment in 
ver. 15, see at ch. 11.10. Out of Zion, the place of His throne, 
will Jehovah cause His thunder-voice to sound, will roar like a 
lion which is rushing upon its prey (Hos. v. 14; Amos iii. 4), 
so that heaven and earth tremble in consequence. But it is 
only to His enemies that He is terrible; to His people, the true 
Israel, He is a refuge and strong tower. From the fact that 
He only destroys His enemies, and protects His own people, 
the latter will learn that He is their God, and dwells upon 
Zion in His sanctuary, z.c. that He there completes His king- 
dom, that He purifies Jerusalem of all foes, all the ungodly 
through the medium of the judgment, and makes it a holy 
place which cannot be trodden any more by strangers, by Gen- 
tiles, or by the unclean of either Gentiles or Israelites (Isa. 
xxxv. 8), but will be inhabited only by the righteous (Isa. 
Ix. 21; Zech. xiv. 21), who, as Rev. xxi. 27 affirms, are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life. For Zion or Jerusalem is of 
course not the Jerusalem of the earthly Palestine, but the sanc- 
tified and glorified city of the living God, in which the Lord 
will be eternally united with His redeemed, sanctified, and 
glorified church. We are forbidden to think of the earthly 
Jerusalem or the earthly Mount Zion, not only by the cireum- 
stance that the gathering of all the heathen nations takes place 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, i.¢. in a portion of the valley of 
the Kidron, which is a pure impossibility, but also by the de- 
scription which follows of the glorification of Judah. 

Vers. 18-21. After the judgment upon all nations, the land 
of the Lord will overflow with streams of divine blessing ; but 
the seat of the world-power will become a barren waste. Ver. 18. 
“ And it comes to pass in that day, the mountains will trickle 
down with new wine, and the hills flow with milk, and all the 
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brooks of Judah jlow with water; and a fountain will issue 
from the house of Jehovah, and water the Acacia valley. Ver. 19. 
Egypt will become a desolation, and Edom a barren waste, for 
the sin upon the sons of Judah, that they have shed innocent 
blood in their land. Ver. 20. But Judah, it will dwell for ever, 
and Jerusalem from generation to generation. Ver. 21. And I 
shall expiate their blood that I have not expiated: and Jehovah 
dwelleth wpon Zion.” The end of the ways of the Lord is 
eternal blessing for His people, whilst the enemies of His king- 
dom fall victims to the curse. This thought is expressed in 
figures taken from the state of the covenant land of the Old 
Testament, and those of the bordering kingdoms of Egypt and 
Edom which were hostile to Israel. If we bear this in mind, 
we shall not fall into Volck’s error, of seeking in this descrip- 
tion for a clear statement as to the transfiguration of the land 
of Israel during the thousand years’ reign, whilst the rest of the 
earth is not yet glorified; for it is evident from ver. 18, as 
compared with the parallel passages, viz. Zech. xiv. 6 sqq. and 
Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, that this passage does not teach the earthly 
glorification of Palestine, and desolation of Heypt and Idumea, 
but that Judah and Jerusalem are types of the kingdom of God, 
whilst Egypt and Edom are types of the world-powers that are 
at enmity against God; in other words, that this description is 
not to be understood literally, but spiritually. ‘“ In that day,” 
viz. the period following the final judgment upon the heathen, 
the mountains and hills of Judah, z.e. the least fruitful portions 
of the Old Testament kingdom of God in the time of the 
prophet, will overflow with new wine and milk, and all the 
brooks of water be filled, i.e. no more dry up in the hot season 
of the year (ch. i. 20). Thus will the fruitfulness of Canaan, 
the land of the Lord, flowing with milk and honey, come forth 
in all its potency. Even the unfruitful acacia valley will be 
watered by a spring issuing from the house of Jehovah, and 
turned into a fruitful land. The valley of Shittim is the barren 
valley of the Jordan, above the Dead Sea. The name Shitiim, 
acacia, is taken from the last encampment of the Israelites in 
the steppes of Moab, before their entrance into Canaan (Num. 
xxv. 1; Josh. ii. 1), and was chosen by the prophet to denote 
a very dry valley, as the acacia grows in a dry soil (cf. Celsii, 
HMierob. i. p. 500 sqq.). The spring which waters this valley, 
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and proceeds from the house of Jehovah, and the living water 
that flows from Jerusalem, according to Zech. xiv. 8, are of 
course not earthly streams that are constantly flowing, as dis- 
tinguished from the streams caused by rain and snow, which 
very soon dry up again, but spiritual waters of life (John iv. 10, 
14, vii. 88); and, in fact, as a comparison of Ezek. xlvii. 7-12 
with Rey. xxu. 1, 2 clearly shows, the “ river of the water of 
life, clear as a crystal,” which in the New Jerusalem coming 
down from God upon the earth (Rev. xxi. 10) proceeds out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, and on both sides of which 
there grows the tree of life, that bears its fruit twelve times 
a-year, or every month, and the leaves of which are for the 
healing of the nations. The partially verbal agreement between 
the description of this river of water in Rev. xxii. 2, and that 
in Ezek. xlvii. 12, overthrows the millenarian view, that the 
glorification of Judah and Jerusalem, predicted by Joel, Zecha- 
riah, and Ezekiel, will be a partial glorification of the earth, viz. 
of the Holy Land, which takes place before the creation of the 
new heaven and the new earth.—Ver. 19. On the other hand, 
the curse of desolation will fall upon Egypt and Edom, on 
account of the sin which they have committed upon the sons of 
Judah. °32 DOM, with the genitive of the object, as in Ob. 10, 
Hab. ii. 8, 17, etc. This sin is then more precisely defined, as 
consisting in the fact that they had shed innocent blood of the 
sons of Judah, ze. of the people of God, in their land (artsdin, 
the land of the Egyptians and Edomites, not of the Judzeans) : 
that is to say, in the Egypt in the olden time, more especially 
by the command to slay all the Hebrew boys (Ex. i. 16), and in 
the Edom of more recent times, probably when throwing off the 
dominion of Judah (see at Amos i. 11 and Ob. 10). These 
nations and lands had both thereby become types of the power 
of the world in its hostility to God, in which capacity they are 
mentioned here, and Edom again in Isa. xxxiv. and lsiii.; 
ef. Jer. xlix. 7 sqq. and Ezek. xxxv.—Ver. 20. On the other 
hand, Judah and Jerusalem shall dwell for ever,—a poetical 
expression for “ be inhabited,’ both land and city being per- 
sonified, as in Isa. xiii. 20, etc. Thus will Jehovah, by means 
of the final judgment upon the heathen, wipe away the blood- 
guiltiness that they have contracted in their treatment of His 
people, and manifest Himself as King of Zion. With these 
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thoughts the prophecy of Joel closes (ver. 21). The verb niggdh, 
to cleanse, with dam, to wipe away or expunge blood-guiltiness 
by punishment, is chosen with reference to 8'P2 54 in ver. 19 ; 
and ‘Mp2 N2, which follows, is to be taken in a relative sense : so 
that there is no need to aher *n'p2) into *72P2) (Ges.); and the latter 
has no critical support in the Septuagint rendering Kab éxontjow, 
which merely reproduces the sense.—Ver. 21a dees not contain 
the announcement of a still further punishment upon Egypt 
and Edom, but simply the thought with which the proclama- 
tion of the judgment closes,—namely, that the eternal desolation 
of the world-kingdoms mentioned here will wipe out all the 
wrong which they have done to the people of God, and which 
has hitherto remained unpunished. But Zion will rejoice in 
the eternal reign of its God. Jehovah dwells upon Zion, when 
He manifests Himself to all the world as the King of His 
people, on the one hand by the annihilation of His foes, and on 
the other hand by the perfecting of His kingdom in glory. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


q HE Propuer.—Amos (didy, ze. Bearer or Bur- 
NED) according to the heading to his book, was 

‘among the shepherds (ndq°dim) of Tekoah” 
when ae Lord called him to be a prophet; that 
is to say, he was a native of Tekoah, a town situated on the 
borders of the desert of Judah, two hours to the south of Beth- 
Jehem, the ruins of which have been preserved under the ancient 
name (see at Josh. xv. 59, L_X-X.), and lived with the shepherds 
who fed their sheep in the steppe to the east of Tekoah; of 
course not as a rich owner of flocks, but simply as a shepherd. 
For even though ndgéd is applied to the Moabitish king in 
2 Kings iii. 4 as a rich owner of a choice breed of sheep and 
goats, the word properly signifies only a rearer of sheep, ze. 
not merely the owner, but the shepherd of choice sheep, as 
Bochart (Mieroz. i. p. 483, ed. Ros.) has proved from the 
Arabic. But Amos himself affirms, in ch. vii. 14, that he was 
a simple shepherd. He there replies to the priest at Bethel, 
who wanted to prevent him from prophesying in the kingdom 
of Israel: “I am not a prophet, nor yet a prophet’s pupil, but 
a herdman (bdgéd) am I, and bolés shigmim, a gatherer of syca- 
mores” (see at ch. vii. 14),+~7.e. one who fed upon this fruit, 
which resembles figs, and is described by Pliny (Hist. n. 13, 
14) as predulcis, but which, according to Strabo, xvii. 823 
(dT ipmos Kata THY yedow), was very lightly esteemed as food, and 
also, according to Dioscor., was dttwos Kal KaxooTouayos, and 
which is only used in Egypt as the food of the common people 
(Norden, Reise, p. 118). Consequently we have to regard 
Amos as a shepherd living in indigent circumstances, not as a 
prosperous man possessing both a flock of sheep and a sycamore 
plantation, which many commentators, following the Chaldee 
233 
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and the Rabbins, have made him out to be. Without having 
dedicated himself to the calling of a prophet, and without even 
being trained in the schools of the prophets, he was called by 
the Lord away from the flock to be a prophet, to prophesy 
concerning Israel (ch. vii. 14, 15), under the Judean king 
Uzziah and the Israelitish king Jeroboam I1., i.e. within the 
twenty-six years of the contemporaneous rule of these two 
kings, or between 810 and 783 B.c. Amos therefore com- 
menced his prophetic labours about the same time as Hosea, 
probably a few years earlier, and prophesied in Bethel, the 
chief seat of the Israelitish image-worship (ch. vii. 10). We 
cannot fix with any greater exactness either the time of his 
appearing or the duration of his ministry ; for the notice in ch. 
i. 1, “two years before the earthquake,” furnishes no chrono- 
logical datum, because the time of the earthquake is unknown. 
It is never mentioned in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, though it can hardly be any other than the terrible earth- 
quake in the time of Uzziah, which the people had not forgotten 
even after the captivity, inasmuch as Zechariah was able to 
recal the flight that took place on that occasion (Zech. xiv. 5). 
As Amos has not given the date of the earthquake, his evident 
intention was not to fix the time when his ministry commenced, 
or when his book was composed, but simply to point to the internal 
connection between this event and his own prophetic mission. 
According to the teaching of Scripture, the earth quakes when 
the Lord comes to judgment upon the nations (see at ch. viii. 8). 
The earthquake which shook Jerusalem two years after the 
appearance of Amos as prophet, was a harbinger of the judg- 
ment threatened by Him against the two kingdoms of Israel 
and the surrounding nations,—a practical declaration on the part 
of God that He would verify the*word of His servant; and 
the allusion to this divine sign on the part of the prophet was 
an admonition to Israel to lay to heart the word of the Lord 
which he had announced to them. So far as the explanation 
and importance of his prophecies were concerned, it was enough 
to mention the kings of Judah and Israel in whose reigns he 
prophesied. 

Under these kings the two kingdoms stood at the summit 
of their prosperity. Uzziah had completely subdued the Edom- 
ites, had subjugated the Philistines, and had even made the 
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Ammonites tributary. He had also fortified Jerusalem strongly, 
and had raised a powerful army; so that his name reached as 
far as Egypt (2 Chron. xxvi.). And Jeroboam had completely 
overcome the Syrians, and restored the original borders of the 
kingdom from the country of Hamath to the Dead Sea (2 
Kings xiv. 25-28). After the power of the Syrians had been 
broken, Israel had no longer any foe to fear, for Assyria had 
not yet arisen as a conquering power. The supposition that 
Calneh or Ctesiphon is represented in ch. vi. 2 as having 
already been taken (by the Assyrians), rests upon an incorrect 
interpretation, and is just as erroneous as the inference, also 
drawn from the same passage, that Hamath was conquered 
and Gath destroyed. Amos does not mention the Assyrians 
at all; although in ch. i. 5 he threatens the Syrians with 
transportation to Kir, and in ch. v. 27 predicts that the 
Israelites will be carried into captivity beyond Damascus. In 
the existing state of things, the idea of the approaching fall or 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel was, according to human 
judgment, a very improbable one indeed. The inhabitants of 
Samaria and Zion felt themselves perfectly secure in the con- 
sciousness of their might (ch. vi. 1). The rulers of the king- 
dom trusted in the strength of their military resources (ch. vi. 
13), and were only concerned to increase their wealth by op- 
pressing the poor, and to revel in earthly luxuries and pleasures 
(ch. ii. 6-8, v. 11, 12, vi. 4-6); so that the prophet denounces 
woes upon those who are in security upon Zion and without 
care upon the mountain of Samaria (ch. vi. 1), and utters the 
threat that the Lord will cause the sun to set at noon, and 
bring darkness over the land in broad daylight (ch. vii. 9). 

It was at such a time as this that the plain shepherd of 
Tekoah was sent to Bethel, into the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
to announce to the careless sinners the approach of the divine 
judgment, and the destruction of the kingdom. And whilst it 
was in itself a strange event for a prophet to be sent out of 
Judah into the kingdom of the ten tribes,—so strange, in fact, 
that in all probability it had never occurred since the kingdom 
had been founded, or at any rate, that no second instance of the 
kind is recorded, from the time when the man of God was sent 
out of Judah to Bethel in the reign of Jeroboam 1. (1 Kings 
xlii.), down to the time of Amos himself,—it must have attracted 
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universal attention, for a man to rise up who belonged to the 
rank of a shepherd, who had had no training at all for a pro- 
phet’s vocation, but who nevertheless proved, by the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, that he was a prophet indeed, and who 
foretold, in the strength of God, what destruction awaited the 
covenant people, before there was the slightest human proba- 
bility of any such catastrophe. 

The prophet’s style of composition does indeed betray the 
former shepherd in the use of certain words, which evidently 
belonged to the dialect of the common people,—e.g. P'Y2 for Psd 
(ch. ii. 18), DYAIZ for DDIA (ch. v. 11), ANN for ayn (ch. vi. 8), 
51D for §1W2 (ch. vi. 10), Phe for POS (ch. vii. 9, 16), APY 
for HYpw3 (ch. viii. 8), and in many figures and similes drawn 
from nature and rural life; but for the rest, it indicates a close 
acquaintance on the part of the prophet with the Mosaic law 
and the history of his nation, and also considerable rhetorical 
power, wealth and depth of thought, vivacity and vigour, more 
especially in the use of bold antitheses, and a truly poetical 
roll, which rises by no means unfrequently into actual rhythm ; 
so that Lowth has already expressed the following opinion con- 
cerning him (De poest sacr. ed. Mich. p. 433): “Aquus judex, 
dere non de homine quesiturus, cersebit, credo, pastorem nostrum 
pndev UaTEpnKévar TaV UTEpiav TpoPyTOV, ut sensuum elatione 
et magnificentia spiritus prope summis parem, ita etiam dictionis 
splendore et compositionis elegantia vie quoquam inferiorem.” 
Beyond these facts, which we gather from the prophet’s own 
writings, nothing further is known of the circumstances con- 
nected with his life. After fulfilling his mission, he probably 
returned to Judah, his native land, where his prophecies were 
most likely first committed to writing. The apocryphal 
accounts of his death, in Pseud.-Epiphanius, c. 12, and Pseudo- 
Doroth. (see Carpzoy, p. 819), have no historical value what- 
ever. 


2. Tar Boox.—Although Amos was sent by the Lord to 
Bethel, to prophesy to the people of Israel there, he does not 
restrict himself in his prophecy to the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
but, like his younger contemporary Hosea, notices the kingdom 
of Judah as well, and even the surrounding nations, that were 
hostile to the covenant nation. His book is not a mere col- 
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lection of the addresses delivered in Bethel, but a carefully 
planned, complete work, in which Amos, after the occurrence 
of the earthquake in the time of Uzziah, gathered together all 
the essential contents of the prophecies he had previously 
uttered at Bethel. It consists of a lengthy introduction (ch. i. 
ii.) and two parts, viz. simple prophetic addresses (ch. iv.-vi.), 
and visions with short explanations (ch. vil.-xix.). In the intro- 
duction the prophet proclaims, in the following manner, the 
judgment about to fall upon Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, Judah, and Israel. The storm of the Lord, 
which bursts upon all these kingdoms, remains suspended over 
the kingdom of Israel, which is mentioned last. This is evident 
from the fact, that the sin of Israel is depicted more fully than 
that of the other nations; and the threatening of judgment is 
couched in such general terms, that it can only be regarded as 
a provisional announcement, or as the introduction to the body 
of the book by which it is followed. The jirs¢ part contains 
an extended address, divided into three sections by the recur- 
rence of {ve (hear ye) in ch. ili. 1, iv. 1, and v.1. The 
address consists of a “ great warning to Pes in which the 
prophet holds up We the ial Israelites, especially the 
rulers of the kingdom, the arts of injustice and wickedness 
that are current among them, and proclaims a judgment which 
embraces the destruction of the palaces and holy places, the 
overthrow of the kingdom, and the transportation of the people. 
In ch. iii. the sin and iene are described in the most 
general form. In ch. iv. the prophet sweeps away from the 
self-secure sinners the false ground of confidence afforded by 
their own worship, recals to their mind the judgments with 
which God has already visited them, and summons them to 
stand before God as their judge. In ch. v. and vi., after a 
mournful elegy concerning the fall of the house of Israel (ch. 
v. 1-3), he points out to the penitent the way to life, coupled 
vith the repeated summons to seek the Lord, and that which is 
good (ch. v. 4, 6,14); and then, in the form of a woe, for 
which a double reason is assigned (ch. v. 18, vi. 1), he takes 
away all hope of deliverance from the impenitent and har- 
dened. Throughout the whole of this address Amos prophesies 
chiefly to the ten tribes, whom he repeatedly ad ee predict- 
ing ruin and exile. At the same time, he not only addresses 
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his words in the introduction (ch. iii. 1, 2) to all Israel of the 
twelve tribes, whom Jehovah brought out of Egypt, but he also 
pronounces the last woe (ch. vi. 1) upon the secure ones on 
Zion, and the careless ones on the mountain of Samaria; so 
that his prophecy also applies to the kingdom of Judah, and 
sets before it the same fate as that of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, if it should fall into the same sin. The second part 
contains five visions, and at the close the proclamation of sal- 
vation. The first two visions (ch. vii. 1-3 and 4-6) threaten 
judgments ; the next two (ch. vii. 7-9, vill. 1-3) point out the 
impossibility of averting the judgment, and the ripeness of the 
people for it. Between these, viz. in ch. vil. 10-17, the con- 
versation between the prophet and the chief priest at Bethel is 
related. The substance of the fourth vision is carried out still 
further, in a simple prophetic address (ch. viii. 4-14). Lastly, 
the fifth vision (ch. ix. 1) shows the overthrow and ruin of the 
whole of Israel, and is also still further expanded in a plain 
address (ch. ix. 2-10). To this there is appended the promise 
of the restoration of the fallen kingdom of God, of its extension 
through the adoption of the Gentiles, and of its eternal glori- 
fication (ch. ix. 11-15). This conclusion corresponds to the 
introduction (ch. i. and ii.). ‘Like all the nations that rise up 
in hostility to the kingdom of God, even Judah and Israel shall 
fall victims to the judgment, on account of their unrighteous- 
ness and idolatry, in order that the kingdom of God may be 
purified from its dross, be exalted to glory, and so be made 
perfect. This is the fundamental thought of the writings of 
Amos, who was called by the Lord to preach this truth to the 
nation of Israel. And just as the close of his book points back 
to the introduction (ch. i. and i1.), so also do the visions of the 
second part correspond to the addresses of the first, embodying 
the substance of the addresses in ‘significant symbols. The 
parallel between the fifth vision and the elegy struck up in ch. 
vy. 1 is very conspicuous ; and it is also impossible to overlook 
the material agreement between the first and second visions and 
the enumeration in ch. iv. 6-11, of the divine visitations that 
had already fallen upon Israel; whilst the third and fourth 
visions set clearly before the eye the irrevocable character of 
the judgments with which careless and wanton sinners are 
threatened in ch. ii.—vi. 
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There is evidently no foundation for the AO that 
the second part contains “the true kernel of his work,” namely, 
“the addresses which Amos’ originally delivered at Bethel ;” 
and that the first part, together with the introduction (ch. 
ivi.) and the Messianic conclusion (ch. ix. 11-15), is purely 
a written description, composed by Amos after his return from 
Bethel to Judah, to give a further expansion to his original 
utterances (Ewald, Bwary. This by no means follows, sie 
from the fact that the account of what the prophet experienced 
at Bethel is inserted in the series of visions, as it moves on step 
by step, and that the place in which it occurs (viz. ch. vii.) is 
evidently its original position, or from the circumstance that 
Amos commences his work with a saying of Joel (compare ch. 
i. 2 with Joel iv. 16), and evidently refers to Joel (iii. 18) 
even in the promise at the close (ch. ix. 13). For the position 
of this account in ch. vii. proves nothing further than that 
Amos related those visions in Bethel; and the allusion to Joel 
simply presupposes an acquaintance with the predictions of 
this prophet. If there were no previous addresses, the visions 
in ch. vii. and viii. would have nothing to explain their occur- 
rence, and would also be lacking in the requisite clearness. 
Moreover, the work of Amos in Bethel cannot possibly be 
limited to ch. viii—ix. And lastly, the addresses in ch. iv.—vi. 
are throughout so individual, so full of life, and so impressive, 
that they clearly reflect the original oral delivery, even though 
it may be nothing more than the essential substance of what 
was orally delivered, that has been given here. Only ch. i 
and ii. appear to have been really conceived in the form of a 
written composition, and placed at the head of the book at the 
time when it was first compiled, although certain thoughts that 
had been orally expressed may lie at the foundation even there. 

For the exegetical writings upon Amos, see my Lehrbuch 
der Finleitung, pp. 284-5. 
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EX POSTLLO Ne 


I. THE APPROACHING JUDGMENT.—CHap. I. AND II. 


Starting from the saying of Joel (iii. 16), “ Jehovah will 
roar out of Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem,” Amos 
announces the wrath of the Lord, which will discharge itself 
upon Damascus (i. 3-5), Philistia (i. 6-8), Tyre (@. 9, 10), 
Edom (i. 11, 12), Ammon (i. 13-15), Moab (i. 1-3), Judah 
(ii. 4, 5), and Israel (ii. 6-16). The announcement of this 
judgment maintains a certain uniformity throughout; every 
one of these nations being threatened with the destruction of 
the kingdom, or with ruin and exile, “for three or four trans- 
gressions ;” and the threat, as Riickert has well expressed it, 
“rolling like a storm, in strophe after strophe, over all the 
surrounding kingdoms,” touching Judah as it passes along, 
and eventually resting over Israel. The six heathen nations 
mentioned, three of which are related to the covenant nation, 
represent all the Gentile nations, which rise up in hostility to 
the people or kingdom of God. For the sins on account of 
which they are to be punished, are not certain general breaches 
of morality, but.crimes which they have committed against the 
people of God; and in the case of Judah, contempt of the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and idolatry. The whole section, not 
merely ch. i. 2-i1. 5, but also ch. ii, 6-16, has an introductory 
character. Whilst, on the one hand, the extension of the pre- 
diction of judgment to the Gentile nations indicates the necessity 
and universality of the judgment, which is sent to promote the 
interests of the kingdom of God, and preaches the truth that every 
one will be judged according to his attitude towards the living 
God; on the other hand, the place assigned to the Gentile 
nations, viz. before the covenant nation, not only sharpened the 
conscience, but taught this lesson, that if even the nations which 
had only sinned indirectly against the living God:were visited 
with severe punishment, those to whom God had so gloriously 
revealed Himself (ch. 11. 9-11, iii. 1) would be punished still more 
surely for their apostasy (ch. iii. 2). It is with this design that 
Judah is also mentioned along with Israel, and in fact before it. 
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“The intention was to impress this truth most strongly upon 
the people of the ten tribes, that not even the possession of such 
glorious prerogatives as the temple and the throne of David 
could avert the merited punishment. If this be the energy of 
the justice of God, what have we to look for ?” (Hengstenberg.) 

Ch. i. Ver. 1 contains the heading, which has already 
been discussed in the Introduction ; and Tn Ws (“which he 
saw”) refers to DIDY "39 (the words of Amos). Ver. 2 forms 
the Introduction, which is attached to the heading by 728%, 
and announces a revelation of the wrath of God upon Israel, 
or a theocratic judgment. Ver. 2. “Jehovah roars out of Zion, 
and He utters His voice from Jerusalem; and the pastures of 
the shepherds mourn, and the head of Carmel withers.” The 
voice of Jehovah is the thunder, the earthly substratum in 
which the Lord manifests His coming to judgment (see at 
Joel ii. 16). By the adoption of the first half of the verse 
word ‘for word from Joel, Amos connects his prophecy with 
that of his predecessor, not so much with the intention of con- 
firming the latter, as for the purpose of alarming the sinners 
who were at ease in their security, and overthrowing the delu- 
sive notion that the judgment of God would only fall upon the 
heathen world. This delusion he meets with the declaration, 
that at the threatening of the wrath of God the pastures of the 
shepherds, 2.¢. the pasture-ground of the land of Israel (cf. Joel 
i. 19), and the head of the forest-crowned Carmel, will fade and 
wither. Carmel is the oft-recurring promontory at the mouth 
of the Kishon on the Mediterranean (see the comm. on Josh. 
xix. 26 and 1 Kings xviii. 19), and not the place called Carmel 
on the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), to which the term 
win (head) is inapplicable (vid. ch. ix. 3 and Mic. vu. 14). 
Shepherds’ pastures and Carmel individualized the land of 
Israel ina manner that was very natural to Amos the shep- 
herd. With this introduction, Amos announces the theme of 
his prophecies. And if, instead of proceeding at once to de- 
scribe still further the judgment that threatens the kingdom 
of Israel, he first of all enumerates the surrounding nations, 
including Judah, as objects of the manifestation of the wrath 
f God, this enumeration cannot have any other object than 
the one described in our survey of the contents of the book. 
The enumeration opens with the kingdoms of Aram, Philistia, 
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and Tyre (Phenicia), which were not related to Israel by any 
ties of kinship whatever. 


Vers. 3-5. Aram-Damascus.—Ver. 3. “Thus saith Jehovah, 
For three transgressions of Damascus, and for four, I shall not 
reverse it, because they have threshed Gilead with won rollers, 
Ver. 4. [send fire into the house-of Hazael, and tt will eat the 
palaces of Ben-hadad, Ver. 5. And break in pieces the bolt of 
Damascus, and root out the inhabitant from the valley of Aven, 
and the sceptre-holder out of Beth-Eden: and the people of Aram 
will wander into captivity to Kir, saith Jehovah.” In the 
formula, which is repeated in the case of every people, “ for 
three transgressions, and for four,” the numbers merely serve 
to denote the multiplicity of the sins, the exact number of 
which has no bearing upon the matter. “The number four is 
added to the number three, to characterize the latter as simply 
set down at pleasure; in other words, it is as much as to say 
that the number is not exactly three or four, but probably 
a still larger number” (Hitzig). The expression, therefore, 
denotes not a small but a large number of crimes, or “ ungodli- 
ness in its worst form” (Luther; see at Hos. vi. 2"). That 
these numbers are to be understood in this way, and not to be 
taken in a literal sense, is unquestionably evident from the fact, 
that in the more precise account of the sins which follows, as a 
rule, only one especially grievous crime is mentioned by way 
of example. 22S s? (I will not reverse it) is inserted before 
the more minute description of the crimes, to show that the 
threat is irrevocable. 21 signifies to turn, ze. to make a 
thing go back, to withdraw it, as in Num. xxiii. 20, fsa. xliii. 13. 
The suffix attached to 32WS refers neither to gold (his voice), 
nor “to the idea of 723 which is implied in 128 75 (thus saith), 
or the substance of the threatening thunder-voice” (Baur); for 
héshibh dabhar signifies to give an answer, and never to make a 
word ineffectual. The reference is to the punishment threatened 
afterwards, where the masculine stands in the place of the neuter. 
Consequently the close of the verse contains the epexegesis of 


1 J. Marck has correctly explained it thus: ‘‘ When this perfect number 
(three) is followed by four, by way of gradation, God not only declares 
that the measure of iniquity is full, but that it is filled to overflowing and 
beyond all measure.” 
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the first clause, and vers. 4 and 5 follow with the explanation of 
avs xd (I will not turn it). The threshing of the Gileadites 
with iron threshing-machines is mentioned as the principal 
transgression of the Syrian kingdom, which is here named after 
the capital Damascus (see at 2 Sam. viii. 6). This took place 
at the conquest of the Israclitish land to the east of the Jordan 
by Hazael during the reign of Jehu (2 Kings x. 32, 33, cf. 
ch. xi. 7), when the conquerors acted so cruelly towards the 
Gileadites, that they even crushed the prisoners to pieces with 
iron threshing-machines, according to a barbarous war-custom 
that is met with elsewhere (see at 2 Sam. xii. 31). Chérats 
(= charits, 2 Sam. xii. 31), lit. sharpened, is a poetical term 
applied to the threshing-roller, or threshing-cart (morag chdrits, 
Isa, xli. 15). According to Jerome, it was “a kind of cart 
with toothed iron wheels underneath, which was driven about 
to crush the straw in the threshing-floors after the grain had 
been beaten out.” The threat is individualized historically 
thus : in the case of the capital, the burning of the palaces is 
predicted ; and in that of two other places, the destruction of 
the people and their rulers; so that both of them apply to 
both, or rather to the whole kingdom. The palaces of Hazael 
and Benhadad are to be sought for in Damascus, the capital 
of the kingdom (Jer. xlix. 27). Hazael was the murderer of 
Benhadad 1., to whom the prophet Elisha foretold that he 
would reign over Syria, and predicted the cruelties that he 
would practise towards Israel (2 Kings viii. 7 sqq.). Benhadad 
is generally regarded as his son; but the plural “ palaces” leads 
us rather to think of both the first and second Benhadad, and 
this is favoured by the circumstance that it was only during 
his father’s reign that Benhadad 11. oppressed Israel, whereas 
after his death, and when he himself ascended the throne, the 
conquered provinces were wrested from him by Joash king of 
Israel (2 Kings xiii. 22-25). The breaking of the bar (the 
bolt of the gate) denotes the conquest of the capital; and the 
cutting off of the inhabitants of Big'ath-Aven indicates the 
slaughter connected with the capture of the towns, and not 
their deportation ; for hikhrith means to exterminate, so that 
galah (captivity) in the last clause applies to the remainder of 
the population that had not been slain in war. In the parallel 
clause Daw JIN, the sceptre-holder, ic. the ruler (either the 
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king or his deputy), corresponds to yoshebh (the inhabitant); and 
the thought expressed is, that both prince and people, both high 
and low, shall perish. The two places, Valley-Aven and Beth- 
Eden, cannot be discovered with any certainty; but at any rate 
they were capitals, and possibly they may have been the seat of 
- royal palaces as well as Damascus, which was the first capital 
of the kingdom. )8 Nypa, valley of nothingness, or of idols, is 
supposed by Ewald and Hitzig to be a name given to Helio- 
polis or Baalbek, after the analogy of Beth-Aven —Bethel (see 
at Hos. v. 8). They base their opinion upon the Alex. render- 
ing é« mediov *Qy, taken in connection with the Alex. interpre- 
tation of the Egyptian On (Gen. xli. 45) as Heliopolis. But 
as the LX _X. have interpreted j& by Heliopolis in the book of 
Genesis, whereas here they have merely reproduced the Hebrew 
letters 8 by *Qyv, as they have in other places as well (e.g. Hos. 
iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, 8), where Heliopolis cannot for a moment be 
thought of, the wédvov *Qvy of the LX X. furnishes no evidence 
in favour of Heliopolis, still less does it warrant an alteration of 
the Hebrew pointing (into }ix). Even the Chaldee and Syriac 
have taken [I$ NYP as a proper name, and Ephraem Syrus 
speaks of it as “a place in the neighbourhood of Damascus, 
distinguished for idol-chapels.” The supposition that it is a 
city is also favoured by the analogy of the other threatenings, 
in which, for the most part, cities only are mentioned. Others 
understand by it the valley near Damascus, or the present 
Bekaa between Lebanon and Antilibanus, in which Heliopolis 
was always the most distinguished city, and Robinson has pro- 
nounced in favour of this (Bibl. Res. p. 677). Beth- Eden, i.e. 
house of delight, is not to be sought for in the present village 
of Eden, on the eastern slope of Lebanon, near to the cedar 


forest of Bshirrai, as the Arabic name of this village yoda! has 


nothing in common with the Hebrew fly (see at 2 Kings xix. 
12); but it is the TTapddeucos of the Greeks, which Ptolemy 
(v. 15, 20) places ten degrees south and five degrees east of 
Laodicea, and which Robinson imagines that he has found in 
Old Jusieh, not far from Ribleh, a place belonging to the 
times before the Saracens, with very extensive ruins (see Bibl. 
Researches, pp. 542-6, and 556). The rest of the population 
of Aram would be carried away to Kir, i.e. to the country on 
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the banks of the river Kur, from which, according to ch. ix. 7, 
the Syrians originally emigrated. This prediction was fulfilled 
when the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser conquered Damascus 
in the time of Ahaz, and broke up the kingdom of Syria 
(2 Kings xvi. 9). The closing words, ’dmar Y‘hovdh (saith 
the Lord), serve to add strength to the threat, and therefore 
recur in vers. 8, 15, and ch. ii. 3. 


Vers. 6-8. Puitistra.—Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah, Fer 
three transgressions of Gaza, and for four, I shall not reverse tt, 
because they carried away captives in full number to deliver them 
up to Edom, Ver. 7. I send fire into the wall of Gaza, and it will 
eat their palaces; Ver. 8. And I exterminate the inhabitant from 
Ashdod, and the sceptre-holder from Askelon, and turn my hand 
against Ekron, and the remnant of the Philistines will perish, saith 
the Lord Jehovah.” Instead of the Philistines generally, the 
prophet mentions Gaza in ver. 6. ‘This is still a considerable 
town, bearing the old name Guzzeh (see the comm. on Josh. 
xili. 3), and was the one of the five capitals of the Philistines 
which had taken the most active part as a great commercial 
town in handing over the Israelitish prisoners to the Kdomites. 
For it is evident that Gaza is simply regarded as a representa- 
tive of Philistia, from the fact that in the announcement of the 
punishment, the other capitals of Philistia are also mentioned. 
Gdlath sh’lemah is correctly explained by Jerome thus: “a 
captivity so perfect and complete, that not a single captive 
remained who was not delivered to the Idumzans.” The 
reference is to captive Israelites, who were carried off by the 
Philistines, and disposed of by them to the Edomites, the arch- 
enemies of Israel. Amos no doubt had in his mind the invasion 
of Judah by the Philistines and tribes of Arabia Petraea in the 
time of Joram, which is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxi. 16, and to 
which Joel had already alluded in Joel iv. 3 sqq., where the 
Pheenicians and Philistines are threatened with divine retri- 
bution for having plundered the land, and sold the captive 
Judeans to the Javanites (Ionians). But it by no means 
follows from this, that the “sons of Javan” mentioned in 
Joel iv. 6 are not Greeks, but the inhabitants of the Arabian 
Javan noticed in Ezek. xxvii. 19. The fact was simply this: 
the Philistines sold one portion of the many prisoners, taken 
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at that time, to the Edomites, and the rest to the Phcenicians, 
who disposed of them again to the Greeks. Joel simply men- 
tions the latter circumstance, because, in accordance with the 
object of his prophecy, his design was to show the wide dis- 
persion of the Jews, and their future gathering out of all the 
lands of their banishment. Amos, on the other hand, simply 
condemns the delivering of the captives to Edom, the arch-foe 
of Israel, to indicate the greatness of the sin involved in this 
treatment of the covenant nation, or the hatred which the 
Philistines had displayed thereby. As a punishment for this, 
the cities of Philistia would be burned by their enemies, the 
inhabitants would be exterminated, and the remnant perish. 
Here again, as in vers. 4, 5, the threat is rhetorically indi- 
vidualized, so that in the case of one city the burning of the 
city itself is predicted, and in that of another the destruction 
of its inhabitants. (On Ashdod, Askelon, and Ekron, see 
the comm. on Josh. xiii. 3.) 7° 24, to return the hand, Ze. 
to turn or stretch it out again (see comm. on 2 Sam. viii. 3). 
The use of this expression may be explained on the ground, that 
the destruction of the inhabitants of Ashdod and Askelon has 
already been thought of as a stretching out of the hand. The 
fifth of the Philistian capitals, Gath, is not mentioned, though 
not for the reason assigned by Kimchi, viz. that it belonged to 
the kings of Judah, or had been conquered by Uzziah, for 
Uzziah had not only conquered Gath and Jabneh, but had 
taken Ashdod as well, and thrown down the walls (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6), and yet Amos mentions Ashdod; nor because Gath 
had been taken by the Syrians (2 Kings xii. 18), for this 
Syrian conquest was not a lasting one, and in the prophet’s 
time (cf. ch. vi. 2), and even later (cf. Mic. i. 10), it still main- 
tained its independence, and was a very distinguished city ; but 
for the simple reason that the individualizing description given 
by the prophet did not require the complete enumeration of all 
the capitals, and the idea of Gath being excepted from the 
fate with which the other cities are threatened, is precluded by 
the comprehensive terms in which the threat is concluded. 
For whilst “the remnant of the Philistines” does indeed de- 
note “not the remaining Philistines who had not yet been 
named, but all that was still in existence, and had escaped 
destruction” (ch. ix. 12 and Jer. vi. 9), it nevertheless includes 
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not merely the four states just named, but every part of 
Philistia that had hitherto escaped destruction, so that Gath 
must be included. 


Vers. 9, 10. Tyre or PHamnicta.—Ver. 9. “Thus saith 
Jehovah: For three transgressions of Tyre, and for four, £ shall 
not reverse ut, because they have delivered up prisoners in full 
number to Edom, and have not remembered the brotherly cove- 
nant, Ver. 10. I send fire into the wall of Tyrus, and it will 
devour their palaces.” In the case of Pheenicia, the capital 
only (Tzor, i.e. Tyrus; see at Josh. xix. 29) is mentioned. 
The crime with which it is charged is similar to the one for 
which the Philistines were blamed, with this exception, that 
instead of IDHe pnipan-by (ver. 6) we have simply pyaDAn by, 
If, therefore, Tyre is only charged with delivering up the 
captives to Edom, and not with having carried them away, it 
must have bought the prisoners from an enemy of Israel, and 
then disposed of them to Edom. From what enemy they 
were purchased, it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
Probably from the Syrians, in the wars of Hazael and Benhadad 
with Israel; for there is nothing at variance with this in the 
fact that, when they purchased Israelitish captives in the time 
of Joram, they sold them to Javan. For a commercial nation, 
carrying on so extensive a trade as the Pheenicians did, would 
have purchased prisoners in more than one war, and would also 
have disposed of them as slaves to more nations than one. 
Tyre had contracted all the more guilt through this trade in 
Tsraelitish slaves, from the fact that it had thereby been un- 
mindful of the brotherly covenant, i.e. of the friendly relation 
existing between Israel and itself—for example, the friendly 
alliance into which David and Solomon had entered with the 
king of Tyre (2 Sam. v.11; 1 Kings v.15 sqq.)—and also 
from the fact that no king of Israel or Judah had ever made 
war upon Pheenicia. 


Vers. 11, 12. Epom.—Ver. 11. “ Thus saith Jehovah: For 
three transgressions of Edom, and for four, I shall not reverse it, 
because tt pursues its brother with the sword, and stifles its com- 

v D 
passion, and its anger tears in pieces for ever, and it keeps its 
wrath for ever, Ver. 12. L send fire into Teman, and it will 
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devour the palaces of Bozrah.’? Edom andthe two following 
nations were related to Israel by lineal descent. In the case of 
Edom, Amos does not condemn any particular sins, but simply 
its implacable, mortal hatred towards its brother nation Israel, 
which broke out into acts of cruelty at every possible oppor- 
tunity. "201 nw, he annihilates, i.e. suppresses, stifles his 
sympathy or his compassionate love; this is still dependent 
upon i577 >Y, the preposition oy continuing in force as a con- 
junction before the infinitive (i.c. as equivalent to Wis by), and 
the infinitive passing into the finite verb (cf. ch. 1. 4). In the 
next clause 128 is the subject: its wrath tears in pieces, i.e. 
rages destructively (compare Job xvi. 9, where téraph is ap- 
plied to the wrath of God). In the last clause, on the other 
hand, Edom is again the subject ; but it is now regarded as a 
kingdom, and construed as a feminine, and consequently i129 
is the object, and placed at the head as an absolute noun. 
mY, with the tone upon the penwit. (milel) on account of netsach, 
which follows with the tone upon the first syllable, stands for 
AMY (it preserves it), the mappik being omitted in the toneless 
syllable (compare Mwald, § 249, 6). If N72) were the subject, 
the verb would have to be pointed 79¥. Again, the rendering 
proposed by Ewald, “his fury lies in wait for ever,” is pre- 
cluded by the fact that 12¥, when applied to wrath in Jer. 
il. 5, signifies to keep, or preserve, and also by the fact that 
lying in wait is generally inapplicable to an emotion. Teman, 
according to Jerome (ad h. l.), is Idumaorum regio que vergit 
ad australem partem, so that here, just as in ch. ii. 2 and 5, 
the land is mentioned first, and then the capital." Bozrah, 
an important city, supposed to be the capital of Idumza (sce 
comm. on Gen. xxxvi. 33). It was to the south of the 
Dead Sea, and has been preserved in ¢el-Buseireh, a village 
with ruins in Jebal (see Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 570), and must 
not be confounded with Bossra in Hauran (Burckhardt, Syr. 


p- 364). 


1 It is true that, according to Eusebius, Jerome does also mention in 
the Onom. a villa (on) named Teman, which was five Roman miles from 
Petra, and in which there was a Roman garrison,; and also that there is a 
Teman in Eastern Hauran (see Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s Comm. on Job, 
i. 73); but in the Old Testament Teman is never to be understood as re- 
ferring to a city. 
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Vers. 13-15. AmmMon.—Ver. 13. “Thus saith Jehovah: 
Lor three transgressions of the sons of Ammon, and for four, 
I shall not reverse it, because they have ripped up the pregnant 
women of Gilead, to widen their border, Ver. 14. I kindle fire in 
the wall of Rabbah, and tt will devour its palaces, with the war- 
ery on the day of slaughter, in the storm on the day of the tempest. 
Ver. 15. And their king shall go into captivity, he and his princes 
all at once, saith Jehovah.” The occasion on which the Am- 
monites were guilty of such cruelty towards the Israelites as 
is here condemned, is not recorded in the historical books of 
the Old Testament; possibly during the wars of Hazael with 
Israel, when they availed themselves of the opportunity to 
widen their territory by conquering back the land which had 
been wrested from them by Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
was then taken possession of by the Israelites, when he was 
overcome by them,—a thing which they had attempted once 
before in the time of Jephthah the judge (Judg. xi. 12 sqq.). 
We may see from Jer. xlix. 1 sqq. that they had taken posses- 
sion of the territory of the tribe of Gad, which lay nearest to 
them, though probably not till after the carrying away of the 
tribes beyond Jordan by the Assyrians (2 Kings xv. 29). The 
ripping up of the women with child (see at 2 Kings viii. 12) 
is singled out as the climax of the cruelties which the Am- 
monites inflicted upon the Israelites during the war. <As a 
punishment for this, their capital was to be burned, and the 
king, with the princes, to wander into exile, and consequently 
their kingdom was to be destroyed. Rabbah, i.e. the great one, 
is the abbreviated name of the capital; Rabbah of the children 
of Ammon, which has been preserved in the ruins of Aurdn 
fc at Deut. iii. 11). The threat is sharpened by the clause 
‘uy Ayn, at the war-cry on the field of battle, ze. an actual 
fact, hat the enemy shall take the city by storm. 1) “YD3 is 
a figurative expression ape to the storming of a city carried 
by ane like MBID3 in Num. xxi. 14. The reading Dard, 
“ their (the Ammonites’ ) king,” is confirmed by the UX. et 
the Chaldee, and required ie MW (cf. ch.-ii. 3), whereas 
Manryop, Melchom, which is found in Aq., Symm., Jerome, and 
the Syriac, rests upon a false interpretation. 


Chap ii. Vers. 1-8. Moazs.—Ver. 1. “ Thus saith Jehovah : 
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For three transgressions of Moab, and for four,I shall not reverse 
it, because it has burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime, 
Ver. 2. I send fire into Moab, and it will devour the palaces of 
Kivioth, and Moab will perish in the tumult, in the war-cry, in 
the trumpet-blast. Ver. 3. And I cut off the judge from the 
midst thereof, and all its princes do I strangle with it, saith 
Jehovah.” The burning of the bones of the king of Edom is 
not burning while he was still alive, but the burning of the 
corpse into lime, 7.e. so completely that the bones turned into 
powder like lime (D. Kimchi), to cool his wrath still further 
upon the dead man (cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 16). This is the only 
thing blamed, not his having put him to death. No record has 
been preserved of this event in the historical books of the Old 
Testament; but it was no doubt connected with the war re- 
ferred to in 2 Kings iii., which Joram of Israel and Jehosha- 
phat of Judah waged against the Moabites in company with 
the king of Edom; so that the Jewish tradition found in 
Jerome, viz. that after this war the Moabites dug up the bones 
of the king of Edom from the grave, and heaped insults upon 
them by burning them to ashes, is apparently not without foun- 
dation. As Amos in the case of all the other nations has men- 
tioned only crimes that were committed against the covenant 
nation, the one with which the Moabites are charged must have 
been in some way associated with either Israel or Judah, that 
is to say, it must have been committed upon a king of Edom, 
who was a vassal of Judah, and therefore not very long after 
this war, since the Edomites shook off their dependence upon 
Judah in less than ten years from that time (2 Kings viii. 20). 
Asa punishment for this, Moab was to be laid waste by the 
fire of war, and Keriyoth with its palaces to be burned down. 
MiP is not an appellative noun (Tov wércwv adThs, LXX.), 
but a proper name of one of the chief cities of Moab (cf. Jer. 
xlviii, 24, 41), the ruins of which have been discovered by 
Burckhardt (Syr. p. 630) and Seetzen (ii. p. 342, ef. iv. p. 
384) in the decayed town of Kereyat or Korridt. The appli- 
cation of the term M2 to Moab is to be explained on the sup- 
position that the nation is personified. jiN¥ signifies war 
tumult, and YN2 is explained asin ch. i. 14 by 7Biv ipa, 
blast of the trumpets, the signal for the assault or for the com- 
mencement of the battle. The judge with all the princes shall 
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be cut off miggirbah, i.e. out of the land of Moab. The femi- 
nine suffix refers to Moab asa land or kingdom, and not to 
Keriyoth. From the fact that the shdphét is mentioned instead 
of the king, it has been concluded by some that Moab had no 
king at that time, but had only a shdphét as its ruler; and they 
have sought to account for this on the ground that Moab was 
at that time subject to the kingdom of the ten tribes (Hitzig and 
Ewald). But there is no notice in the history of anything of 
the kind, and it cannot possibly be inferred from the fact that 
Jeroboam restored the ancient boundaries of the kingdom as 
far as the Dead Sea (2 Kings xiv. 25). Shophét is analogous 
to tamékh shébhet in ch. i. 5, andi is probably nothing more than 
a rhetorical expression applied to the 79, who is so called in 
the threat against Ammon, and simply used for the sake of 
variety. The threatening prophecies concerning all the nations 
and kingdoms mentioned from ch. i. 6 onwards were fulfilled 
by the Chaldeans, who conquered all these kingdoms, and 
carried the people themselves into captivity. For fuller re- 
marks upon this point, see at Jer. xlvii. 49 and Ezek. xxv. 28. 


Vers. 4, 5. Jupan.—Ver. 4. “ Thus saith Jehovah: For 
three transgressions of Judah, and for four, I shall not reverse tt, 
because they have despised the law of Jehovah, and have not kept 
His ordinances, and their lies led them astray, after which their 
fathers walked, Ver. 5. I send fire into Judah, and it will de- 
vour the palaces of Jerusalem.” With the announcement that 
the storm of the wrath of God will also burst upon Judah, 
Amos prepares the way for passing on to Israel, the principal 
object of his prophecies. In the case of Judah, he condemns 
its contempt of the law of its God, and also its idolatry. Torah 
is the sum and substance of all the instructions and all the 
commandments which¢Jehovah had given to His people as the 
rule of life. Chuggim are the separate precepts contained in 
the thoréh, including not only the ceremonial commands, but 
the moral commandments also; for the two clauses are not 
only parallel, but synonymous. i312, their lies, are their 
idols, as we may see from the relative clause, since “ walking 
after” (hdlakh ’achdré) is the standing expression for idolatry. 
Amos calls the idols les, not only as ves gue fallunt (Ges.), 
but as fabrications and nonentities (élilim and habhdlim}, 
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having no reality in themselves, and therefore quite unable to 
perform what was expected of them. The “fathers” who 
walked after these lies were their forefathers generally, since 
the nation of Israel practised idolatry even in the desert (cf. 
ch. v. 26), and was more or less addicted to it ever afterwards, 
with the sole exception of the times of Joshua, Samuel, David, 
and part of the reign of Solomon, so that even the most godly 
kings of Judah were unable to eradicate the worship upon the 
high places. The punishment threatened in consequence, 
namely, that Jerusalem should be reduced to ashes, was carried 
out by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Vers. 6-16. After this introduction, the prophet’s address 
turns to Israel of the ten tribes, and in precisely the same form 
as in the case of the nations already mentioned, announces the 
judgment as irrevocable. At the same time, he gives a fuller 
description of the sins of Israel, condemning first of all the 
prevailing crimes of injustice and oppression, of shameless 
immorality and daring contempt of God (vers. 6-8); and 
secondly, its scornful contempt of the benefits conferred by 
the Lord (vers. 9-12), and “threatening inevitable trouble in 
consequence (vers. 13-16). Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah : 
For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, I shall not re- 
verse tt, because they sell the vighteous for money, and the poor 
jor a pair of shoes. Ver. 7. They who pant after dust of the 
earth upon the head of the poor, and bend the way of the meek : 
andaman and his father go to the same girl, to desecrate my 
holy name. Ver. 8. And they stretch themselves upon pawned 
clothes by every altar, and they drink the wine of the punished in 
the house of their God.” 'The prophet condemns four kinds 
of crimes. The jirst is unjust treatment, or condemnation of 
the innocent in their administration of justice. Selling the 
righteous for silver, i.e. for money, refers to the judges, who 
were bribed to punish a man as guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused, when he was really tsaddiq, i.c. righteous in a 
judicial, not in a moral sense, or innocent of any punishable 
crime. Bakkeseph, for money, %.e. either to obtain money, or 
for the money which they had already received, viz. from the 
accuser, for condemning the innocent. WAYa, on account of, 
is not synonymous with 2 pretii; for they did not sell the 
poor man merely to get a pair of sandals for him, as the worst 
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possible slave was certainly worth much more than this (cf. 
Ex. xxi. 32); but the poor debtor who could not pay for a pair 
of shoes, z.e. for the merest trifle, the judge would give up to 
the creditor for a slave, on the strength of the law in Lev. 
xxv. 39 (cf. 2 Kingsiv.1). As a second crime, Amos reproves 
in ver. 7a their thirst for the oppression of the quiet in the 
land. 05, TaTrewol, and 0)3Y, pacts. The address is carried 
on in participles, in the form of lively appeal, instead of quiet 
description, as is frequently the case in Amos (cf. ch. v. 7, vi. 
3 sqq., 13, viii. 14), and also in other books (cf. Isa. xl. 22, 26 ; 
Ps. xix. 11). In the present instance, the article before the 
participle points back to the suffix in 0129, and the finite verb 
is not introduced till the second clause. 4M, to gasp, to pant, 
to long eagerly for earth-dust upon the head of the poor, 4.e. to 
long to see the head of the poor covered with earth or dust, or 
to bring them into such a state of misery, that they scatter 
dust upon their head (cf. Job ii. 12; 2 Sam. i. 2). The ex- 
planation given by Hitzig is too far-fetched and unnatural, 
viz. that they grudge the man in distress even the handful of 
dust that he has strewn upon his head, and avariciously long 
for it themselves. To bend the way of the meek, z.e. to bring 
them into a trap, or cast them headlong into destruction by 
impediments and stumblingblocks laid in their path. The way 
is the way of life, their outward course. The idea that the 
way refers to the judgment or legal process is too contracted. 
The third crime is their profanation of the name of God by 
shameless immorality (ver. 7b); and the fourth, desecration of 
the sanctuary by drinking carousals (ver. 8). A man and his 
father, 7.e. both son and father, go to the girl, i.e. to the prosti- 
tute. The meaning is, to one and the same girl; but ’achath 
is omitted, to preclude all possible misunderstanding, as though 
going to different prostitutes was allowed. This sin was tan- 
tamount to incest, which, according to the law, was to be 
punished with death (cf. Lev. xviii. 7,15, and xx. 11). Temple 
girls (q°déshoth) are not to be thought of here. The profa- 
nation of the name of God by such conduct as this does not 
indicate prostitution in the temple itself, such as was required 
by the licentious worship of Baal and Asherah (Ewald, Maurer, 
etc.), but consisted in a daring contempt of the commandments 
of God, as the original passage (Lev. xxii. 32) from which 
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Amos took the words clearly shows (cf. Jer. xxxiv. 16), By 
l’ma‘an, in order that (not “so that”), the profanation of the 
holy name of God is represented as intentional, to bring out 
the daring character of the sin, and to show that it did not 
arise from weakness or ignorance, but was practised with 
studious contempt of the holy God. B’gddim chabhulim, 
pawned clothes, ¢.e. upper garments, consisting of a large 
square piece of cloth, which was wrapt all around, and served 
the poor for a counterpane as well. If a poor man was obliged 
to pawn his upper garment, it was to be returned to him before 
night came on (Ex. xxii. 25), and a garment so pawned was 
not to be slept upon (Deut. xxiv. 12,13). But godless usurers 
kept such pledges, and used them as cloths upon which they 
stretched their limbs at feasts (yatta, hiphil, to stretch out, sc. 
the body or its limbs); and this they did by every altar, at 
sacrificial meals, without standing in awe of God. It is very 
evident that Amos is speaking of sacrificial feasting, from the 
reference in the second clause of the verse to the drinking of 
wine in the house of God. D'¥4Y, punished in money, Ze. 
fined. Wine of the punished is wine purchased by the pro- 
duce of the fines. Here again the emphasis rests upon the 
fact, that such drinking carousals were held in the house of 
God. ’£ldhehem, not their gods (idols), but their God; for 
Amos had in his mind the sacred places at Bethel and Dan, in 
which the Israelites worshipped Jehovah as their God under 
the symbol of an ox (calf). The expression col-mizbédch (every 
altar) is not at variance with this; for even if col pointed to a 
plurality of altars, these altars were still bamoth, dedicated to 
Jehovah. If the prophet had also meant to condemn actual 
idolatry, i.e. the worship of heathen deities, he would have 
expressed this more clearly ; to say nothing of the fact, that in 
the time of Jeroboam 11. there was no heathenish idolatry in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, or, at any rate, it was not publicly 
maintained. 

And if this daring contempt of the commandments of God 
was highly reprehensible even in itself, it became perfectly in- 
excusable if we bear in mind that Israel was indebted to the 
Lord its God for its elevation into an independent nation, and 
also for its sacred calling. For this reason, the prophet reminds 
the people of the manifestations of grace which it had received 
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from its God (vers. 9-11). Ver. 9. “ And yet I destroyed the 
Amorite before them, whose height was like the height of the 
cedars, and who was strong as the oaks ; and I destroyed his fruit 
Jrom above, and his roots from beneath. Ver. 10. And yet I 
brought you up from the land of Egypt, and led you forty years 
in the desert, to take possession of the land of the Amorite.” The 
repeated *238) is used with peculiar emphasis, and serves to bring 
out the contrast between the conduct of the Israelites towards 
the Lord, and the fidelity of the Lord towards Israel. Of the 
two manifestations of divine grace to which Israel owed its 
existence as an independent nation, Amos mentions first of all 
the destruction of the former inhabitants of Canaan (Ex, xxiii. 
27 sqq., xxxiv. 11); and secondly, what was earlier in point 
of time, namely, the deliverance out of Egypt and guidance 
through the Arabian desert; not because the former act of God 
was greater than the latter, but in order to place first what the 
Lord had done for the nation, and follow that up with what 
He had done to the nation, that he may be able to append to 
this what He still continues to do (ver. 11), The nations de- 
stroyed before Israel are called Amorites, from the most power- 
ful of the Canaanitish tribes, as in Gen. xv. 16, Josh. xxiv. 15, 
etc. To show, however, that Israel was not able to destroy this 
people by its own strength, but that Jehovah the Almighty 
God alone could accomplish this, he proceeds to transfer to the 
whole nation what the Israelitish spies reported as to their size, 
more especially as to the size of particular giants (Num. xiii. 
32, 33), and describes the Amorites as giants as lofty as trees 
and as strong as trees, and, continuing the same figure, depicts 
their utter destruction or extermination as the destruction of 
their fruit and of their roots. For this figure of speech, in 
which the posterity of a nation is regarded as its fruit, and the 
kernel of the nation out of which it springs as the root, see 
Ezek. xvii. 9, Hos. ix. 16, Job xviii. 16. These two mani- 
festations of divine mercy Moses impressed more than once 
upon the hearts of the people in his last addresses, to urge 
them in consequence to hold fast to the divine commandments 
and to the love of God (cf. Deut. viii. 2 sqq., ix. 1-6, xxix. 
1-8). 

But Jehovah had not only put Israel into possession of 
Canaan; He had also continually manifested Himself to it as 
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the founder and promoter of its spiritual prosperity. Ver. 11. 
“And I raised up some of your sons as prophets, and some of 
your young men as dedicated ones (Nazireans). Ah, is it not so, 
ye sons of Israel? is the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 12. But ye 
made the dedicated drink wine, and ye commanded the prophets, 
saying, Ye shall not prophesy.’ The institution of prophecy 
and the law of the Nazarite were gifts of grace, in which 
Tsrael had an advantage over every other nation, and by which 
it was distinguished above the heathen as the nation of God 
and the medium of salvation. Amos simply reminds the people 
_ of these, and not of earthly blessings, which the heathen also 
enjoyed, since the former alone were real pledges of the cove- 
/nant of grace made by Jehovah with Israel; and it was in the 
contempt and abuse of these gifts of grace that the ingratitude 
of the nation was displayed in the most glaring light. The 
Nazarites are placed by the side of the prophets, who pro- 
claimed to the nation the counsel and will of the Lord, because, 
although as a rule the condition of a Nazarite was merely the 
consequence of his own free will and the fulfilment of a parti- 
cular vow, it was nevertheless so far a gift of grace from the 
Lord, that the resolution to perform such a vow proceeded from 
the inward impulse of the Spirit of God, and the performance 
itself was rendered possible through the power of this Spirit 
alone. (Hor a general discussion of the law of the Nazarite, 
see the commentary on Num. vi. 2-12, and my Biblical Anti- 
quities, § 67.) The raising up of Nazarites was not only in- 
tended to set before the eyes of the people the object of their 
divine calling, or their appointment to be a holy nation of God, 
but also to show them how the Lord bestowed the power to 
carry out this object. But instead of suffering themselves to 
be spurred on by these types to strive earnestly after sancti- 
fication of life, they tempted the Nazarites to break their vow 
by drinking wine, from which they were commanded. to ab- 
stain, as being irreconcilable with the seriousness of their sanc- 
tification (see my Bibl. Ant. § 67); and the prophets they 
prohibited from prophesying, because the word of God was 
burdensome to them (cf. ch. vii. 10 sqq.; Mic. ii. 6). 

This base contempt of their covenant mercies the Lord 
would visit with a severe punishment. Ver. 13. “ Behold, I 
will press you down, as the cart presses that is filled with sheaves. 
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Ver. 14. And the flight will be lost to the swift, and the strong 
one will not fortify his strength, and the hero will not deliver 
his soul. Wer. 15. And the carrier of the bow will not stand, 
and the swift-footed will not deliver, and the rider of the horse 
will not save iis soul. Ver. 16. And the courageous one among 
the heroes will flee away naked in that day, ts the saying of 
Jehovah.” The Lord threatens as a punishment a severe op- 
pression, which no one will be able to escape. The allusion is 
to the force of war, under which even the bravest and most 
able heroes will succumb. PY, from pry, Arameean for pry, to 
press, construed with ¢achath, in the sense of xara, downwards, 
to press down upon a person, z.e. to press him down (Winer, 
Ges., Ewald). This meaning is established by "PY in Ps. lv. 4, 
and by Py in Ps. Ixvi. 11; so that there is no necessity to 
resort to the Arabic, as Hitzig does, or to alterations of the 
text, or to follow Baur, who gives the word the meaning, “ to 
feel one’s self pressed under another,’ for which there is no 
foundation in the language, and which does not even yield a 
suitable sense. The comparison instituted here to the pressure 
of a cart filled with sheaves, does not warrant the conclusion 
that Jehovah must answer to the cart; the simile is not to be 
carried out to this extent. The object to PYN is wanting, but 
may easily be supplied from the thought, namely, the ground 
over which the cart is driven. The rp attached to “N27 be- 
longs to the latitude allowed in ordinary speech, and gives to 
AN? the reflective meaning, which is full in itself, has quite 
filled itself (cf. Ewald, § 315, a). In vers. 14-16 the effects of 
this pressure are individualized. No one will escape from it. 
DiI T2N, flight is lost to the swift, zc. the swift will not find 
time enough to flee. The allusion to heroes and bearers of the 
bow shows that the pressure is caused by war. poms OP belong 
together: “ He who is light in his feet.” The swift-footed will 
no more save his life than the rider upon a horse. 4W5) in ver. 
15 belongs to both clauses, ja ox, the strong in his heart, 
i.e. the hearty, courageous. OY, naked, ze. so as to leave 
behind him his garment, by which the enemy seizes him, like 
the young man in Mark xiv. 52. This threat, which implies 
that the kingdom will be destroyed, is carried out still further 
in the prophet’s following addresses. 
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TI. PROPHECIES CONCERNING ISRAEL.—Cnap. m1.-VI. 


Although the expression “Hear this word,” which is re- 
peated at the commencement of ch. iii. iv. and v., suggests the 
idea of three addresses, the contents of these chapters show that 
they do not contain three separate addresses delivered to the 
people by Amos at different times, but that they group together 
the leading thoughts of appeals delivered by word of mouth, so as 
to form one long admonition to repentance. Commencing with 
the proofs of his right to predict judgment to the nation on 
account of its sins (ch. iii. 1-8), the prophet exposes the wicked- 
ness of Israel in general (ch. iii. 9-iv. 3), and then shows the 
worthlessness of the nation’s trust in idolatry (ch. iv. 4-13), 
and lastly announces the destruction of the kingdom as the 
inevitable consequence of the prevailing injustice and ungodli- 
ness (ch, v. and vi.). 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE JUDGMENT.—CHAP. ITI. 


Because the Lord has chosen Israel to be His people, 
He must visit all its sins (ver. 2), and has commissioned the 
prophet to announce this punishment (vers. 3-8). As Israel 
has heaped up oppression, violence, and wickedness, an enemy 
will come upon the land and plunder Samaria, and cause its 
inhabitants to perish, and demolish the altars of Bethel, and 
destroy the capital (vers. 9-15). 

Vers. 1 and 2 contain the introduction and the leading 
thought of the whole of the prophetic proclamation. Ver. 1. 
“ Hear this word which Jehovah speaketh concerning you, O sons 
of Israel, concerning the whole family which I have brought up out 
of the land of Egypt, saying: Ver. 2. You only have I acknow- 
ledged of all the families of the earth; therefore will I visit all 
your imiquities upon you.’ The word of the Lord is addressed 
to all the family of Israel, which God had brought up out 
of Egypt, that is to say, to all the twelve tribes of the covenant 
nation, although in what follows it is the ten tribes of Israel 
alone who are primarily threatened with the destruction of 
the kingdom, to indicate at the very outset that Judah might 
anticipate a similar fate if it did not turn to its God with 
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sincerity. The threat is introduced by the thought that its 
divine election would not secure the sinful nation against 
punishment, but that, on the contrary, the relation of grace 
into which the Lord had entered with Israel demanded the 
punishment of all evil deeds. This cuts off the root of all false 
confidence in divine election. “To whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required. The greater the measure of 
grace, the greater also is the punishment if it is neglected or 
despised.” This is the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God. YT does not mean to know, to become acquainted with, 
or to take knowledge of a person (Hitzig), but to acknowledge. 
Acknowledgment on the part of God is not merely taking 
notice, but is energetic, embracing man in his inmost being, 
embracing and penetrating with anate love; so that yt not 
only includes the idea of love and care, as in Hos. xiii. 5, but 
expresses generally the gracious fellowship of the Lord with 
Tsrael, as in Gen. xviii. 19, and is practically equivalent to 
electing, including both the motive and the result of election. 
And because Jehovah had acknowledged, i.e. had singled out 
and chosen Israel as the nation best fitted to be the vehicle 
of His salvation, He must of necessity punish all its misdeeds, 
in order to purify it from the dross of sin, and make it a holy 
vessel of His saving grace. 

Vers. 3-8. But this truth met with contradiction in the 
nation itself. The proud self-secure sinners would not hear 
such prophesying as this (compare ch. ii. 4, vii. 10 sqq.). 
Amos therefore endeavours, before making any further an- 
nouncement of the judgment of God, to establish his right and 
duty to prophesy, by a chain-like series of similes drawn from 
life. Ver. 3. “Do two walk together without having agreed? 
Ver. 4. Does the lion roar in the forest, and he has no prey ? does 
the young lion utter his cry out of his den, without having taken 
anything? Ver. 5. Does the bird fall into the trap on the ground, 
when there is no snare for him? does the trap rise up from the 
earth without making a capture? Ver. 6. Or is the trumpet blown 
in the city, and the people are not alarmed? or does misfortune 
happen in the city, and Jehovah has not done it? Ver. 7. For 
the Lord Jehovah does nothing at all, without having revealed His 
secret to His servants the prophets. Ver. 8. The lion has roared; 
who does not fear? the Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who must not 
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prophesy?” The contents of these verses are not to be re- 
duced to the general thought, that a prophet could no more 
speak without a divine impulse than any other effect could 
take place without a cause. There was certainly no need for 
a long series of examples, such as we have in vers. 3-6, to 
substantiate or illustrate the thought, which a reflecting hearer 
would hardly have disputed, that there was a connection between 
cause and effect. The examples are evidently selected with the 
view of showing that the utterances of the prophet originate 
with God. This is obvious enough in vers. 7, 8. The first 
clause, “ Do two men walk together, without having agreed as 
to their meeting?” (nd‘ad, to betake one’s self to a place, to 
meet together at an appointed place or an appointed time ; 
compare Job ii. 11, Josh. xi. 5, Neh. vi. 2; not merely to 
agree together), contains something more than the trivial truth, 
that two persons do not take a walk together without a previous 
arrangement. The two who walk together are Jehovah and 
the prophet (Cyril) ; not Jehovah and the nation, to which the 
judgment is predicted (Cocceius, Marck, and others). Amos 
went as prophet to Samaria or Bethel, because the Lord had 
sent him thither to preach judgment to the sinful kingdom. 
But God would not threaten judgment if He had not a nation 
ripe for judgment before Him. The lion which roars when 
it has the prey before it is Jehovah (cf. ch. i. 2; Hos. xi. 10, 
etc.). 12 #8 42D is not to be interpreted according to the 
second clause, as signifying “without having got possession of 
its prey” (Hitzig), for the lion is accustomed to roar when it 
has the prey before it and there is no possibility of its escape, 
and before it actually seizes it (cf. Isa. v. 29). On the con- 
trary, the perfect /ékhad in the second clause is to be interpreted 
according to the first clause, not as relating to the roar of satis- 
faction with which the lion devours the prey in its den (Baur), 
but as a perfect used to describe a thing which was as certain 
as if it had already occurred. A lion has made a capture not 


1 The most terrible feature in the roaring of a lion is that with this 
clarigatio, or, if you prefer it, with this classicwm, it declares war. And 
after the roar there immediately follows both slaughter and laceration. 
For, as a rule, it only roars with that sharp roar when it has the prey in 
sight, upon which it immediately springs (Bochart, Hieroz. il. 25 seq., ed. 
Dna 
tos. ). 
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merely when it has actually seized the prey and torn it in pieces, 
but when the prey has approached so near that it cannot pos- 
sibly escape. A‘phir is the young lion which already goes in 
pursuit of prey, and is to be distinguished from the young of the 
lion, gar (catulus leonis), which cannot yet go in search of prey 
(cf. Ezek. xix. 2,3). The two similes have the same meaning. 
The second strengthens the first by the assertion that God not 
only has before Him the nation that is ripe for judgement, but 
that He has it in His power. The similes in ver. 5'do not 
affirm the same as those in ver. 4, but contain the new thought, 
that Israel has deserved the destruction which threatens it. 
Pach, a snare, and maqésh, a trap, are frequently used synony- 
mously; but here they are distinguished, pach denoting a bird- 
net, and mdqgésh a springe, a snare which holds the bird fast. 
The earlier translators have taken moyésh in the sense of yogesh, 
and understand it as referring to the bird-catcher ; and Baur 
proposes to alter the text accordingly. But there is no neces- 
sity for this; and it is evidently unsuitable, since it is not 
requisite for a bird-catcher to be at hand, in order that the bird 
should be taken in a snare. The suffix lah refers to tstppor, 
and the thought is this: in order to catch a bird in the net, a 
springe (gin) must be laid for it. So far as the fact itself is 
concerned, mdgésh is “evidently that which is necessarily 
followed by falling into the net; in this instance it is sinful- 
ness” (Ilitzig); so that the meaning of the figure would be this: 
“Can destruction possibly overtake you, unless your sin draws 
you into it?” (cf. Jer. ii. 35.) In the second clause pach is the 
subject, and ney is used for the ascent or springing up of the 
net. Hitzig has given the meaning of the words correctly : 
“ As the net does not spring up without catching the bird, that 
has sent it up by flying upon it, can ye imagine that when the 
destruction passes by, ye will not be seized by it, but will escape 
without injury?” (cf. Isa. xxviii. 15.) Jehovah, however, causes 
the evil to be foretold. As the trumpet, when blown in the 
city, frightens the people out of their self-security, so will the 
voice of the prophet, who proclaims the coming evil, excite a 
salutary alarm in the nation (cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 1-5). For the 
calamity which is bursting upon the city comes from Jehovah, 
is sent by Him as a punishment. This thought is explained 
in vers. 7, 8, and with this explanation the whole series of 
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figurative sentences is made perfectly clear. ‘The approaching 
evil, which comes from the Lord, is predicted by the prophet, 
because Jehovah does not carry out His purpose without 
having (8 *3, for when, except when he has, as in Gen. xxxii. 
27) first of all revealed it to the prophets, that they may warn 
the people to repent and to reform. Sod receives a more precise 
definition from the first clause of the verse, or a limitation to 
the purposes which God is about to fulfil upon His people. 
And since (this is the connection of ver. 8) the judgment with 
which the Lord is drawing near fills every one with fear, and 
Jehovah has spoken, ze. has made known His counsel to the 
prophets, they cannot but prophesy. 

Amos has thus vindicated his own calling, and the right of 
all the prophets, to announce to the people the judgments of 
God; and now (vers. 9-15) he is able to proclaim without 
reserve what the Lord has resolved to do upon sinful Israel. 
Ver. 9. “ Make tt heard over the palaces in Ashdod, and over 
the palaces in the land of Egypt, and say, Assemble yourselves 
upon the mountains of Samaria, and behold the great tumult in the 
midst thereof, and the oppressed in the heart thereof. Ver. 10. 
And they know not to do the right, is the saying of Jehovah, who 
heap up violence and devastation in their palaces.” The speaker 
is Jehovah (ver. 10), and the prophets are addressed. Jehovah 
summons them to send out the cry over the palaces in Ashdod. 
and Heypt Oy as in Hos. vii. 1), and to call the inhabitants of 
these palaces to hear, (1) that they may see the acts of violence, 
and the abominations in the palaces of Samaria; and (2) that 
they may be able to bear witness against Israel (ver. 13). This 
turn in the prophecy brings out to view the overflowing excess 
of the sins and abominations of Israel. The call of the prophets, 
however, is not to be uttered upon the palaces, so as to be heard 
far and wide (Baur and others), but over the palaces, to cause 
the inhabitants of them to draw near. It is they alone, and 
not the whole population of Ashdod and Egypt, who are to be 
called nigh ; because only the inhabitants of the palace could 
pronounce a correct sentence as to the mode of life commonly 
adopted in the palaces of Samaria. Ashdod, one of the Philis- 
tian capitals, is mentioned by way of example, as a chief city of 
the uncircumcised, who were regarded by Israel as godless 
heathen ; and Egypt is mentioned along with it, as the nation 
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whose unrighteousness and ungodliness had once been expe- 
rienced by Israel to satiety. If therefore such heathen as these 
are called to behold the unrighteous and dissolute conduct to 
be seen in the palaces, it must have been great indeed. The 
mountains of Samaria are not the mountains of the kingdom of 
Samaria, or the mountains upon which the city of Samaria was 
situated—for Samaria was not built upon a plurality of moun- 
tains, but upon one only (ch. iv. 1, vi. 1)—but the mountains 
round about Samaria, from which you could look into the city, 
built upon one isolated hill. The city, built upon the hill of 
Semer, was situated in a mountain caldron or basin, about two 
hours in diameter, which was surrounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains (see at 1 Kings xvi. 24). M*hamdh, noise, tumult, 
denotes a state of confusion, in which everything is topsy-turvy, 
and all justice and order are overthrown by open violence 
(Maurer, Baur). “Ashagim, either the oppressed, or, taken as 
an abstract, the oppression of the poor (cf. ch. 1i. 6). In ver. 
10 the description is continued in the finite verb: they do not 
know how to do right; that is to say, injustice has become their 
nature; they who heap up sins and violence in their palaces 
like treasures. 
Thus do they bring about the ruin of the kingdom. Ver. 11. 
“ Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, An enemy, and that 
round about the land; and he will hurl down thy glory from thee, 
and thy palaces are plundered. Ver. 12. Thus saith Jehovah, 
As the shepherd delivers out of the mouth of the lion two shin- 
bones or an ear-lappet, so will the sons of Israel deliver them- 
selves ; they who sit on the corner of the couch and on the damask 
of the bed.” The threat is introduced in the form of an aposio- 
pesis. ¥, enemy, #787 22D:, and indeed round about the land 
() explic. as in ch. iv. 10, etc.; and 23D in the construct state 
construed as a preposition), ic. will come, attack the land on 
all sides, and take possession of it. Others regard "¥ as an 
abstract: oppression (from the Chaldee) ; but in this case we 
should have to supply Jehovah as the subject to TM; and 
although this is probable, it is by no means natural, as Jehovah 
is speaking. There is no foundation, on the other hand, for the 
1 «¢ As the mountains round the hill of Semer are loftier than this hill 


itself, the enemy might easily discover the internal state of besieged 
Samaria.” — V. DE VELDE, R. i. p. 282. 
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remark, that if tsar signified the enemy, we should either find 
the plural O%¥, or 2¥7 with the article (Baumgarten). The 
very indefiniteness of tsar suits the sententious brevity of the 
clause. This enemy will hurl down the splendour of Samaria, 
“which ornaments the top of the mountain like a crown, Isa. 
xxviil. i. 38” (Hitzig: ty, might, with the subordinate idea of 
glory), and plunder the palaces in which violence, t.e. property 
unrighteously acquired, is heaped up (ver. 10). The words are 
addressed to the city of Samaria, to which the feminine suffixes 
refer. On the fall of Samaria, and the plundering thereof, 
the luxurious grandees, who rest upon costly pillows, will only 
be able to save their life to the very smallest extent, and that 
with great difficulty. In the simile used in ver. 12 there is a 
slight want of proportion in the two halves, the object of the 
deliverance being thrown into the background in the second 
clause by the passive construction, and only indicated in the 
verb, to deliver themselves, z.¢. to save their life. “ A pair of 
shin-bones and a piece (O72 aTa& Ney.), 1.¢. a lappet, of the ear,” 
are most insignificant remnants. The grandees of Samaria, of 
whom only a few were to escape with their life, are depicted 
by Amos as those who sit on costly divans, without the least 
anxiety. M2 AXB, the corner of the divan, the most conve- 
nient for repose. According to ch. vi. 4, these divans were 
ornamanted with ivory, and according to the verse before us, 
they were ornamented with costly stuffs. PW comes from 
pit, Damascus, and signifies damask, an artistically woven 
material (see Ges. Thes. p. 846). This brings the visitation of 
God to an end. Even the altars and palaces are to be laid in 
ruins, and consequently Samaria will be destroyed. 

This feature in the threat is brought out into peculiar pro- 
minence by a fresh introduction. Ver. 13. “ Hear ye, and 
testify tt to the house of Jacob, is the utterance of the Lord, 
Jehovah, the God of hosts: Ver. 14. That in the day when [ 
visit the transgressions of the house of Israel upon tt, T shall 
visit it upon the altars of Bethel; and the horns of the altar will 
be cut off, and fall to the ground. Ver. 15. And I smite the 
winter-house over the summer-house, and the houses of ivory 
perish, and many houses vanish, is the saying of Jehovah.” The 
words “ Hear ye” cannot be addressed to the Israelites, for they 
could not bear witness against the house of Israel, but must 
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either refer to the prophets, as in ver. 9a (“ publish ye”), or to 
the heathen, in which case they correspond to “ assemble your- 
selves and behold” in ver. 96. The latter assumption is the 
only correct one, for the context does not assign a sufficient 
motive for an address to the prophets. On the other hand, as 
the heathen have been summoned to convince themselves by 
actual observation of the sins that prevail in Samaria, it is per- 
fectly in keeping that they should now hear what is the punish- 
ment that God is about to inflict upon Israel in consequence, 
and that they should bear witness against Israel from what 
they have heard. 2 15, to bear witness towards or against 
(not “in,” as Baur supposes). The house of Jacob is the 
whole of Israel, of the twelve tribes, as in ver. 1; for Judah was 
also to learn a lesson from the destruction of Samaria. As the 
appeal to the heathen to bear witness against Israel indicates 
the greatness of the sins of the Israelites, so, on the other hand, 
does the accumulation of the names of God in ver. 130 serve to 
strenothen the declaration made by the Lord, who possesses as 
God of hosts the power to execute His threats. *°D introduces 
the substance of what is to be heard. The punishment of the 
sins of Israel is to extend even to the altars of Bethel, the seat 
of the idolatrous image-worship, the hearth and home of the 
religious and moral corruption of the ten tribes. The smiting 
off of the horns of the altar is the destruction of the altars 
themselves, the significance of which culminated in the horns 
(see at Ex. xxvii. 2). The singular hammizbédch (the altay) 
preceded by a plural is the singular of species (cf. Ges. § 108, 1), 
and does not refer to any particular one—say, for example, 
to the principal altar. The destruction of the palaces and 
houses (ver. 15) takes place in the capital. In the reference to 
the winter-house and summer-house, we have to think primarily 
of the royal palace (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 22); at the same time, 
wealthy noblemen may also have had them. 2y, lit. over, so 
that the ruins of one house fall upon the top of another; then 
“together with,” as in Gen. xxxii. 12. ]¥ °A2, ivory houses, 
houses the rooms of which are decorated by inlaid ivory. Ahab 
had a palace of this kind (1 Kings xxii. 39, compare Ps. xlv. 9). 
n’a1 O'n3, not the large houses, but many houses; for the 
description is rounded off with these words. Along with the 
palaces, many houses will also fall to the ground. The ful- 
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filment took place when Samaria was taken by Shalmanezer 
(2 Kings xvii. 5, 6). 


THE IMPENITENCE OF ISRAEL.—CHAP. IV. 


The voluptuous and wanton women of Samaria will be 
overtaken by a shameful captivity (vers. 1-3). Let the Israel- 
ites only continue their idolatry with zeal (vers. 4, 5), the Lord 
has already visited them with many punishments without their 
having turned to Him (vers. 6-11); and therefore He must 
inflict still further chastisements, to see whether they will not 
at length learn to fear Him as their God (vers. 12, 13). 

_ Ver. 1. “ Hear. this word, ye cows of Bashan, that are upon 
the mountain of Samaria, that oppress there the humble and 
crush the poor, that say to their lords, Bring hither, that we may 
drink. Ver. 2. The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by Mis holi- 
ness: behold, days come upon you, that they drag you away 
wit hooks, and your last one with fish-hooks. Wer. 3. And ye 
will go out through breaches in the wall, every one before him, 
and be cast away to Harmon, is the saying of Jehovah.” The 
commencement of this chapter is closely connected, so far as 
the contents are concerned, with the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding. The prophet having there predicted, that when the 
kingdom was conquered by its enemies, the voluptuous grandees 
would perish, with the exception of a very few who would hardly 
ucceed in saving their lives, turns now to the voluptuous 
women of Samaria, to predict in their case a shameful trans- 
portation into exile. The introduction, “ Hear this word,” does 
not point therefore to a new prophecy, but simply to a fresh 
stage in the prophecy, so that we cannot even agree with Ewald 
in taking vers. 1-3 as the conclusion of the previous prophecy 
(ch. i1.). The cows of Bashan are well-fed, fat cows, Boes 
eUTpopor, vacce pingues (Symm., Jer.), as Bashan had fat pas- 
tures, and for that reason the tribes that were richest in flocks 
and herds had asked for it as their inheritance (Num. xxxii.). 
The fuller definitions which follow show very clearly that by 
the cows of Bashan, Amos meant the rich, voluptuous, and 
violent inhabitants of Samaria. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he meant the rich and wanton wives of the great, as most of 
the modern commentators follow Theodor., Theodoret, and 
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others, in assuming; or “the rulers of Israel, and all the lead- 
ing men of the ten tribes, who spent their time in pleasure and 
robbery” (Jerome); or “those rich, luxurious, and lascivious 
inhabitants of the palace of whom he had spoken in ch. iii. 9, 10” 
(Maurer), as the Chald., Luther, Calvin, and others suppose, 
and whom he calls cows, not oxen, to denote their effeminacy 
and their unbridled licentiousness. In support of the latter 
opinion we might adduce not only Hos. x. 11, where Ephraim 
is compared to a young heifer, but also the circumstance that 
from ver. 4 onwards the prophecy refers to the Israelites as a 
whole. But neither of these arguments proves very much. 
The simile in Hos. x. 11 applies to Ephraim as a kingdom or 
people, and the natural personification as a woman prepares the 
way for the comparison to an ‘egldh ; whereas voluptuous and 
tyrannical grandees would be more likely to be compared to 
the bulls of Bashan (Ps. xxii. 13). And so, again, the transition 
in ver. 4 to the Israelites as a whole furnishes no help in deter- 
mining more precisely who are addressed in vers. 1-3. By the 
cows of Bashan, therefore, we understand the voluptuous women 
of Samaria, after the analogy of Isa. ii. 16 sqq. and xxaii. 9-13, 
more especially because it is only by forcing the last clause of 
ver. 1 that it can be understood as referring to men. WY for 
myn, because the verb stands first (compare Isa. xxxii. 11). 
The mountain of Samaria is mentioned in the place of the city 
built upon the mountain (see at ch. iii. 9). The sin of these 
women consisted in the tyrannical oppression of the poor, whilst 
they asked their lords, i.e. their husbands, to procure them the 
means of debauchery. For pwY and 781, compare Deut. xxviii. 
33 and 1 Sam. xii. 3, 4, where the two words are already con- 
nected. 82" stands in the singular, because every wife speaks 
in this way to her husband. The announcement of the punish- 
ment for such conduct is introduced with a solemn oath, to 
make an impression, if possible, upon the hardened hearts. 
Jehovah swears by His holiness, i.e. as the Holy One, who 
cannot tolerate unrighteousness. °3 (for) before 737 introduces 
the oath. Hitzig takes 82) as a niphal, as in the similar 
formula in 2 Kings xx. 17; but he takes it as a passive used 
impersonally with an accusative, after Gen. xxxv. 26 and other 
passages (though not Ex. xii. 7). But as xt? unquestionably 
occurs as a pied in 1 Kings ix. 11, it is more natural to take 
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the same form as a piel in this instance also, and whilst inter- 
preting it impersonally, to think of the enemy as understood. 
Tsinndth = tsinnim, Prov. xxii. 5, Job v. 5, 73% =]¥, thorns, 
hence hooks; so also stroth = sirtm, thorns, Isa. xxxiv. 13, 
Hos. ii. 8. Dagdah, fishery; hence stroth dagah, fish-hooks. 
’Acharith does not mean posterity, or the young brood that has 
grown up under the instruction and example of the parents 
(Hitzig), but simply “the end,” the opposite of ré’shith, the 
beginning. It is “end,” however, in different senses. Here 
it signifies the remnant (Chaldee), ¢.e. those who remain and 
are not dragged away with tsinnoth; so that the thought ex- 
pressed is “all, even to the very last” (compare Hengsten- 
berg, Christology, i. p. 868). {2098 has a feminine suffix, 
whereas masculine suffixes were used before (D2M8, O3Y) ; the 
universal gender, out of which the feminine was first formed. 
The figure is not taken from animals, into whose noses hooks 
and rings are inserted to tame them, or from large fishes that 
are let down into the water again by nose-hooks; for the 
technical terms applied to these hooks are M7, Min, and nan 
(cf. Ezek. xxix. 4; Job xl. 25, 26); but from the catching of 
fishes, that are drawn out of the fish-pond with hooks. Thus 
shall the voluptuous, wanton women be violently torn away or 
earried off from the midst of the superfluity and debauchery 
in which they lived as in their proper element. 2837 D318, to 
go out of rents in the wall, §S* being construed, as it frequently 
is, with the accusative of the place; we should say, “ through 
rents in the wall,” ae. through breaches made in the wall at 
the taking of the city, not out at the gates, because they had 
been destroyed or choked up with rubbish at the storming of 
the city. ‘ Every one before her,” ¢.e. without looking round 
to the right or to the left (cf. Josh. vi. 5, 20). The words 
nia mnzevin are difficult, on account of the dz. ery. 
myoan, and have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The 
form mnzeyin for jnaeuin is probably chosen simply for the 
purpose of obtaining a resemblance in sound to 388M, and is 
sustained by TIAN for |AN in Gen. xxxi. 6 and Ezck. xiii. 11. 
pwn is applied to thrusting into exile, as in Deut. xxix. 27, 
The dm. Aey. T2177 with'n loc. appears to indicate the place 
to which they were to be cavried away or cast out. But the 
hiphil man2owin does not suit this, and consequently nearly all 
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the earlier translators have rendered it as a passive, doppuds}- 
ceobe (LXX.), projiciemint (Jerome); so also the Syr. and 
Chald. jinn jie, “men will carry them away captive.’ One 
Hebrew codex actually gives the hophal. And to this reading 
we must adhere ; for the hipiil furnishes no sense at all, since 
the intransitive or reflective meaning, to plunge, or cast one’s 
self, cannot be sustained, and is not supported at all by the 
passages quoted by Hitzig, viz. 2 Kings x. 25 and Job xxvii. 
22; and still less does haharmondh denote the object cast away 
by the women when they go into captivity. The literal mean- 
ing of harmonah or harmon still remains uncertain. According 
to the etymology of n1n, to be high, it apparently denotes a 
hich land: at the same time, it can neither be taken as an 
appellative, as Hesselberg and Maurer suppose, “the high 
land;” nor in the sense of ’armon, a citadel or palace, as 
Kimchi and Gesenius maintain. The former interpretation is 
open to the objection, that we cannot possibly imagine why 
Amos should have formed a word of his own, and one-which 
never occurs again in the Hebrew language, to express the 
simple idea of a mountain or high land; and the second to 
this objection, that “the citadel” would require something to 
designate it as a citadel or fortress in the land of the enemy. 


1 The Masoretic pointing probably originated in the idea that har- 
monah, corresponding to the talmudic harmdnd’, signifies royal power or 
dominion, and go Rashi interprets it: “ye will cast away the authority, 
i.c. the almost regal authority, or that pride and arrogance with which 
you bear yourselves to-day” (Ros.). This explanation would be admis- 
sible, if it were not that the use of a word which never occurs again in 
the old Hebrew for a thing so frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, 
rendered it very improbable. At any rate, it is more admissible than the 
different conjectures of the most recent commentators, Thus Hitzig, for 
example (Comm. ed. 3), would resolve haharmonah into hahar and monah 
=m’ Ondh (‘and ye will plunge headlong to the mountain as a place of 
refuge”). The objections to this are, (1) that hishlikh does not mean to 
plunge headlong ; (2) the improbability of m*onah being contracted into 
mondh, when Amos has m*ondh in ch. ii. 4; and lastly, the fact that 
m*ondh means simply a dwelling, not a place of refuge. Ewald would 
read hahdr rimmonah after the LXX., and renders it, ‘ye will cast Rim- 
monah to the mountain,” understanding by Rimmonah a female deity of 
the Syrians. But antiquity knows nothing of any such female deity ; and 
from the reference to a deity called Rimmon in 2 Kings v. 18, you cannot 
possibly infer the existence of a goddess Rimmonah. The explanation given 
by Schlottmann (Hiob, p. 182) and Paul Botticher (Rudimenta mythologix 
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The unusual word certainly points to the name of a land or 
district, though we have no means of determining it more 
precisely." 

Vers. 4, 5. After this threat directed against the volup- 
tuous women of the capital, the prophecy turns again to 
all the people. In bitter irony, Amos tells them to go on with 
zeal in their idolatrous sacrifices, and to multiply their sin. 
But they will not keep back the divine judgment by so doing. 
Ver. 4. “Go to Bethel, and sin; to Gilgal, multiply sinning; and 
offer your slain-offerings in the morning, your tithes every three 
days. Ver. 5. And kindle praise-offerings of that which is leavened, 
and cry out freewill-offerings, proclaim tt; for so ye love it, O sons 
of Israel, is the saying of the Lord, of Jehovah.” “ Amos here 
describes how zealously the people of Israel went on pilgrimage to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Beersheba, those places of sacred associa- 
tions; with what superabundant diligence they offered sacrifice 
and paid tithes ; how they would rather do too much than too 
little, so that they even burnt upon the altar a portion of the 
leavened loaves of the praise-offering, which were only intended 
for the sacrificial meals, although none but unleavened bread 
was allowed to be offered; and lastly, how in their pure zeal 
for multiplying the works of piety, they so completely mistook 
semit. 1848, p. 10)—namely, that harmondh is the Phoenician goddess 
Chusarthis, called by the Greeks “Apuovéa—is still more untenable, since 
“Apwovie is no more derived from the, talmudic harman than this is from 
the Sanserit pramana (Botticher, J.c. p. 40); on the contrary, harman 
signifies loftiness, from the Semitic root p77, to be high, and it cannot 
be shown that there was a goddess called Harman or Harmonia in the 
Phoenician worship. Lastly, the fanciful idea of Botticher, that harmondah 
is contracted from hahar rimmondh, and that the meaning is, ‘‘and then 
ye throw, z.e. remove, the mountain (your Samaria) to Rimmon, that 
ancient place of refuge for expelled tribes” (Judg. xx. 45 sqq.), needs no 
refutation. 

1 Hven the early translators have simply rendered haharmondh accord- 
ing to the most uncertain conjectures. Thus LXX., sis 7d dpoc ro Popemory 
(al. ‘Pewmcev) ; Aq., mons Armona; Theod., mons Mona; the Quinta: ex- 
celsus mons (according to Jerome); and Theodoret attributes to Theodot. 
inpaardy dpos. The Chaldee paraphrases it thus: syn "HY jd mNone, 
“far beyond the mountains of Armenia.” Symmachus also had A rmenia, 
according to the statement of Theodoret and Jerome. But this explana- 
tion is probably merely an inference drawn from 2 Kings xvii. 23, and 


cannot be justified, as Bochart supposes, on the ground that mondh or mon 
is identical with minnt. 
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their nature, as to summon by a public proclamation to the 
presentation of freewill-offerings, the very peculiarity of which 
consisted in the fact that they had no other prompting than 
the will of the offerer” (v. Hofmann, Schriftbewets, ii. 2, p. 373). 
The irony of the summons to maintain their worship comes out 
very distinctly in the words 3Y¥5}, and sin, or fall away from 
God. Dean is not a nominative absolute, “as for Gilgal,” but 
an accusative, and 383 is to be repeated from the first clause. 
The absence of the copula before 1279 does not compel us to 
reject the Masoretic accentuation, and connect 23037 with 3p, 
as Hitzig does, so as to obtain the unnatural thought, “ sin 
ye towards Gilgal.” On Gilgal mentioned ‘along with Bethel 
as a place of idolatrous worship (here and ch. v. 5, as in 
Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, and xii. 12), see at Hos. iv. 15. Offer 
your slain-offerings labboger, for the morning, we. every 
morning, like layyom in Jer. xxxvii. 21. This is required 
by the parallel lishlosheth yémim, on the three of days, te. 
every three days. O'2t... 827 does not refer to the morn- 
ing sacrifice prescribed in the law (Num. xxviil. 3)—for that is 
always called “alah, not zebach—but to slain sacrifices that were 
offered every morning, although the offering of z*bhdchim every 
morning presupposes the presentation of the daily morning 
burnt-offering. What is said concerning the tithe rests upon 
the Mosaic law of the second tithe, which was to be brought 
every three years (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi.12; compare my Bibl. 
Archdol. § 71, Anm. 7). The two clauses, however, are not to 
be understood as implying that the Israelites had offered slain 
sacrifices every morning, and tithe every three days. Amos 
is speaking hyperbolically, to depict the great zeal displayed in 
their worship; and the thought is simply this: “If ye would 
offer slain sacrifices every morning, and tithe every three days, 
ye would only thereby increase your apostasy from the living 
God.” The words, “kindle praise-offerings of that which is 
leavened,” have been misinterpreted in various ways. P, an 
inf. absol. used instead of the imperative (see Ges. § 131, 4, 0). 
According to Lev. vii. 12-14, the praise-offering (todah) was 
to consist not only of unleayened cakes and pancakes with oil 
poured upon them, but also of cakes of leavened bread. The 
latter, however, were not to be placed upon the altar, but one 
of them was to be assigned to the priest who sprinkled the 
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blood, and the rest to be eaten at the sacrificial meal. Amos 
now charges the people with having offered that which was 
leavened instead of unleavened cakes and pancakes, and with 
having burned it upon the altar, contrary to the express pro- 
hibition of the law in Lev. ii. 11. His words are not to be 
understood as signifying that, although outwardly the praise- 
offerings consisted of that which was unleavened, according to 
the command of the law, yet inwardly they were so base that 
they resembled unleavened cakes, inasmuch as whilst the 
material of the leaven was absent, the true nature of the 
lea malice and wickedness—was there in all the 
greater quantity (Hengstenberg, Dissertations, vol. i. p. 143 
translation). The meaning is rather this, that they were not 
content with burning upon the altar unleavened cakes made 
from the materials pore for the sacrifice, but that they 
burned some of the leavened loaves as weil, in order to offer 
as much as possible to God. What follows answers to this: 
call out n’dabhoth, i.e. call out that men are to present freewill- 
offerings. The emphasis is laid upon 38%P, which is there- 
fore still further strengthened by 3°pv. Their calling out 
n'dabhoth, i.e. their nies freew ill-offerings to be presented, 
vas an exaggerated act of zeal, inasmuch as the sacrifices 
which ought to have been brought out of purely spontaneous 
impulse (cf. Lev. xxii. 18 sqq.; Deut. xii. 6), were turned into 
a matter of moral compulsion, or rather of legal command. 
The words, “ for so ye love it,’ show how this zeal in the 
worship lay at the heart of the nation. It is also evident from 
the whole account, that the worship in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes was conducted generally according to the precepts of the 
Mosaic law. 


Vers. 6-11. But as Israel would not desist from its idola- 
trous worship, Jehovah would also continue to visit the people 
with judgments, as He had already done, though without 
‘effecting any conversion to their God. This last thought is 
explained i In vers. 6— a in a series of instances, in which tie ex- 
pression “IY DAW s NOY (and ye have not Syvne to me), which 
18 repeated five times, depicts i in the most thorough manner the 
unwearied love of iis Lord to His rebellious children. 

Ver. 6. “ And I have also given you cleanness of teeth in all 
your towns, and want of bread in all your places: and ye have 
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not returned to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” The strongly 
adversative *J8 DN forms the antithesis to BRINN }2: Ye love to 
persist in your idolatry, and yet I have tried all means of 
turning you to me. Cleanness of teeth is explained by the 
parallel “want of bread.” The first chastisement, therefore, 
consisted in famine, with which God visited the nation, as He 
had threatened the transgressors that He would do in the law 
(Deut. xxviii. 48, 57). For TY 2, compare Hos. xiv. 2. 

Ver. 7. “ And Ihave also withholden the rain from you, in 
yet three months to the harvest ; and have caused tt to rain upon 
one city, and I do not cause it to rain upon another. One field is 
rained upon, and the field upon which tt does not rain withers. 
Ver. 8. And two, three towns stagger to one town to drink water, 
and are not satisfied: and ye have not returned to me, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” The second punishment mentioned is the 
withholding of rain, or drought, which was followed by the 
failure of the harvest. and the scarcity of water (cf. Lev. 
xxvi. 19, 20; Deut. xxviii. 23). The rain “in yet (ie. at the 
time when there were yet) three months to the harvest” is thé 
so-called latter rain, which falls in the latter half of February 
and the first half of March, and is of the greatest importance 
to the vigorous development of the ears of corn and also of the 
grains. In southern Palestine the harvest commences in the 
latter half of April (Nisan), and falls for the most part in 
May and June; but in the northern part of the land it is from 
two to four weeks later (see my Archdologie, 1. pp. 33, 34, il. 
pp- 113, 114), so that in round numbers we may reckon three 
months from the latter rain to the harvest. But in order to 
show the people more clearly that the sending and withholding 
of rain belonged to Him, God caused it to rain here and there, 
upon one town and one field, and not upon others (the imper- 
fects from ’amtir onwards express the repetition of a thing, 
what generally happens, and timmdtér, third pers. fem., is used 
impersonally). This occasioned such distress, that the in- 
habitants of the places in which it had not rained were obliged 
to go to a great distance for the necessary supply of water to 
drink, and yet could not get enough to satisfy them. $3, to 
stagger, to totter, expresses ee insecure and trembling w: alls of 
a man almost fainting with thirst. 

Ver. 9. “ Lhave smitten you with blight and yellowness ; many 
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of your gardens, and of your vineyards, and of your jig-trees, 
and of your olive-trees, the locust devoured; and ye-have not 
returned to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” The third chastise- 
ment consisted in the perishing of the corn by blight, and by the 
ears turning yellow, and also in the destruction of the produce 
of the gardens and the fruits of the trees by locusts. The first 
is threatened in Deut. xxvili. 22, against despisers of the com- 
mandments of God; the second points to the threatenings in 
Deut. xxviii. 39, 40, 42. The injin. constr. harboth is used as 
a substantive, and stands as a noun in the construct state before 
the following words; so that it is not to be taken adverbially in 
the sense of many times, or often, as though used instead of 
harbch (cf. Ewald, § 280, ¢). On gdzdm, see at Joeli.4. The 
juxtaposition of these two plagues is not to be understood as 
implying that they occurred simultaneously, or that the second 
was the consequence of the first; still less are the two to be 
placed in causal connection with the drought mentioned in vers. 
7,8. For although such combinations do take place in the 
course of nature, there is no allusion to this in the present 
instance, where Amos is simply enumerating a series of judg- 
ments, through which Jehovah had already endeavoured to 
bring the people to repentance, without any regard to the time 
when they occurred. 

The same thing may be said of the fourth chastisement 
mentioned in ver. 10, “ I have sent pestilence among you in the 
manner of Egypt, have slain your young men with the sword, 
together with the booty of your horses, and caused the stench of 
your camps to ascend, and that wio your nose; and ye have 
not returned to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” In the combina~ 
tion of pestilence and sword (war), the allusion to Lev. xxvi. 
25 is unmistakeable (compare Deut. xxviii. 60, where the 
rebellious are threatened with all the diseases of Egypt). 
pms) FV, in the manner (not in the road) of Egypt (com- 
pare Isa. x. 24, 26; Ezek. xx. 30), because pestilence is epi- 
demic in Egypt. The idea that there is any allusion to the 
pestilence with which God visited Egypt (Ex. ix. 3 sqq.), is 
overthrown by the circumstance that it is only a dreadful 
murrain that is mentioned there. The slaying of the youths 
or young men points to overthrow in war, which the Israelites 
endured most grievously in the wars with the Syrians (compare 
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2 Kings viii. 12, xiii. 3, 7). O2°DID ‘AY BY does not mean 
together with, ne by the side of, the carrying away of your 
horses i.e. along with the fact ne your horses were carried 
away; for ‘2% does not mean carrying away captive, but the 
captivity, or the whole body of captives. The words are still 
dependent upon °9379, and affirm that even the horses that had 
been taken perished,—a fact which is also referred to in 2 Kings 
xi. 7, From the slain men and animals forming the camp the 
stench ascended, and that into their noses, “ as it were, as an 
’azkaréh of their sins” (Hitzig), but without their turning to 
their God. 

Ver. 11. “ I have destroyed among you, like the destruction 
of God upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and ye were like a brand 
plucked out of the fire; and ye have not returned to me, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” Proceeding from the smaller to the greater 
chastisements, Amos mentions last of all the destruction similar 
to that of Sodom and Gomorrah, z.e. the utter confusion of the 
state, by which Israel was brought to the verge of ruin, so that 
it had only been saved like a frebe and out of the fire. °*AD5N 
does not refer to an earthquake, which had laid waste cities and 
hamlets, or a part of the land, say that mentioned in ch. i. 1, 
as Kimchi and others suppose; but it denotes the desolation of 
the whole land in consequence of devastating wars, more espe- 
cially the Syrian (2 Kings xii. 4, 7), and other calamities, 
which had undermined is acalility of the kingdom, as in Isa. 
i. 9. The words 11) pyro n3272D are taken from Deut. xxix. 
22, where the complete desolation of the land, after the driving 
away of the people into exile on account of their obstinate apos- 
tasy, is compared to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
By thus playing upon this terrible threat uttered by Moses, the 
prophet seeks to show to the people what has already happened 
to them, and what still awaits them if they do not eventually 
turn to their God. They have again been rescued from the 
threatening destruction like a firebrand out of the fire (Zech. 
ili. 2) by the deliverer whom the Lord gave to them, so that 
they escaped from the power of the Syrians (2 Kings xiii. 5). 
But inasmuch as all these chastisements have produced no fruit 
of repentance, the Lord will now proceed to judgment with His 
people. 

Ver. 12. “ Therefore thus will I do to thee, O Israel; because 
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I will do this to thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Ver. 13. 
For, behold, He that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, 
and maketh known to man what is his thought; who maketh dawn, 
darkness, and goeth over the high places of the earth, Jehovah 
God of hosts is His name.” The punishment which God is now 
about to inflict is introduced with lakhén (therefore). vy m5 
cannot point back to the punishment threatened in vers. 2, 3, 
and still less to the chastisements mentioned in vers. 6-11; for 
lakhén koh is always used by Amos to introduce what is about to 
ensue, and any retrospective allusion to vers. 6-11 is precluded 
by the future NYYX. What Jehovah is now about to do is not 
expressed here more tratorum, but may clearly be discerned from 
what follows. “ When He has said, ‘ This will I do to thee, He 
is silent as to what He will do, in order that, whilst Israel is left 
in uncertainty as to the particular kind of punishment (which 
is all the more terrible because all kinds of things are ima- 
gined), it may repent of its sins, and so avert the things which 
God threatens here” (Jerome). Instead of an announcement of 
the punishment, there follows in the words, “ Because I will 
do this to thee (MNi pointing back to 73), prepare to meet thy 
God,” a summons to hold themselves in readiness ligrath 
’clohim (in occursum Det), i.e. to stand before God thy judge. 
The meaning of this summons has been correctly explained by 
Calvin thus: “When thou seest that thou hast resorted in vain 
to all kinds of subterfuges, since thou never wilt be able to 
escape from the hand of thy judge; see now at length that 
thou dost avert this last destruction which is hanging over 
thee.” But this can only be effected “ by true renewal of 
heart, in which men are dissatisfied with themselves, and sub- 
mit with changed heart to God, and come as suppliants, praying 
for forgiveness.” For if we judge ourselves, we shall not be 
judged by the Lord (1 Cor. xi. 31). This view is shown to be 
the correct one, by the repeated admonitions to seek the Lord 
and live (ch. v. 4, 6; ef. ver. 14). To give all the greater 
emphasis to this command, Amos depicts God in ver. 13 as the 
Almighty and Omniscient, who creates prosperity and adver- 
sity. ‘The predicates applied to God are to be regarded as 
explanations of PHN, prepare to meet thy God; for it is He 
who formeth mountains, etc., i.e. the Almighty, and also He 
who maketh known to man inv, what man thinketh, not 
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what God thinketh, since "Y= MY is not applicable to God, 
and is only used ironically of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 27. The 
thought is this: God is the searcher of the heart (Jer. xvi. 10; 
Ps. cxxxix. 2), and reveals to men by prophets the state of their 
heart, since He judges not only the outward actions, but the 
inmost emotions of the heart (cf. Heb. iv. 12). Ay nw ny 
might mean, He turns morning dawn into darkness, since ny 
may be construed with the accusative of that into which any- 
thing is made (compare Ex. xxx. 25, and the similar thought in 
ch. v. 8, that God darkens the day into night). But both of 
these arguments simply prove the possibility of this explana- 
tion, not that it is either necessary or correct. As a rule, 
where nvy ets the thing into which anything is made is 
introduced with 2 (ef. Gen. xii. 2; YE. SERIE 10). Here, 
therefore, ? may be omitted, simply to avoid ambiguity. For 
these reasons we agree with Calvin and others, who take the 
words as asyndeton. God makes morning-dawn and dark- 
ness, which is more suitable to a description of the creative 
omnipotence of God; and the omission of the Vav may be 
explained very simply from the oratorical character of the 
prophecy. ‘To this there is appended the last statement: He 
passes along over the high places of the earth, 1.e. He rules the 
earth with unlimited omnipotence (see at Deut. xxxii. 13), and 
manifests Himself thereby as the God of the universe, or God 
of hosts. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES.— 
CHAP. V. AND VI. 


The elegy, which the prophet commences in ver. 2, upon 
the fall of the daughter of Israel, forms the theme of the 
admonitory addresses in these two chapters. These addresses, 
which are divided into four parts by the admonitions, “ Seek 
Jehovah, and live,” in vers. 4 and 6, “Seek good” in ver. 14, 
and the two woes (hoi) in ch. v. 18 and vi. 1, have no other 
purpose than this, to impress upon the people of God the im- 
possibility of averting the threatened destruction, and to take 
away from the self-secure sinners the false foundations of their 
trust, by setting the demands of God before them once more. 
In every one of these sections, therefore, the proclamation of 
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the judgment returns again, and that in a form of greater and 
greater intensity, till it reaches to the banishment of the whole 
nation, and the overthrow of Samaria and the kingdom (ch. 
v. 27, vi. 8 sqq.). ; 

Vers. 1-3. The Elegy.—Ver. 1. “ Hear ye this word, which 
I raise over you ; a lamentation, O house of Israel. Ver. 2. The 
virgin Israel is fallen; she does not rise wp again; cast down 
upon her soil; no one sets her up. Ver. 8. For thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, The city that goes out by a thousand will retain a 
hundred, and that which goes out by a hundred will retain ten, for 
the house of Israel.” 33 13977 is still further defined in the rela- 
tive clause 3) WW as 73°P, a mournful song, /ié. a lamentation or 
dirge for one who is dead (cf. 2 Sam... 17; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 
Ws is a relative pronoun, not a conjunction (for); and gindh 
is an explanatory apposition: which I raise or commence as 
(or “namely”) a lamentation. ‘ House of Israel” is synony- 
mous with “house of Joseph” (ver. 6), hence Israel of the ten 
tribes. The lamentation follows in ver. 2, showing itself to be 
a song by the rhythm and by its tical form. ~ bp), to fall, 
denotes a violent death (2 Sam. i. 19, 25), and is io a ia 
used to denote the overthrow or destruction of the kingdom. 
The expression virgin Israel (an epexecetical genitive, not “ of 
Israel”) rests upon a poetical personification of the population 
of a city or of a kingdom, as a daughter, and wherever the 
further idea of being unconquered is added, as a virgin (see at 
Tsa, xxii, 12). Here, too, the term “ virgin” is used to indi- 
cate the contrast between the overthrow predicted and the 
original destination of Israel, as the people of God, to be uncon- 
quered by any heathen nation whatever. The second clause 
of the verse strengthens the first. 3, to be stretched out or 

cast down, describes the fall as a aiclene overthrow. The third 

verse does not form part of the lamentation, but gives a brief, 
cursory vindication of it by the announcement that Israel will 
perish in war, even to a very small remnant. 83" refers to their 
marching out to war, and FON, ANT is subordinated LO: 3b pas aa 
more precise definition of the manner in which they marched 
out (cf. Ewald, § 279, 5). 

Vers. 4-12. The short, cursory explanation of the reason for 
the lamentation opened here, is followed in vers. 4 sqq. by the 
more elaborate proof, that Israel has deserved to be destroyed, 
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because it has done the very opposite of what God demands of His 
people. God requires that they should seek Him, and forsake 
idolatry, in order to live (vers. 4-6); but Israel, on the contrary, 
turns right into unrighteousness, without fearing the almighty 
God and His judgment (vers. 7-9). This unrighteousness God 
must punish (vers. 10-12). Ver. 4. “For thus saith Jehovah 
to the house of Israel, Seek ye me, and live. Ver. 5. And seek 
not Bethel, and come not to Gilgal, and go not over to Beersheba: 
for Gilgal repays it with captivity, and Bethel comes to nought. 
Ver. 6. Seek Jehovah, and live; that He fall not upon the house 
of Joseph like fire, and it devour, and there be none to quench 
dt for Bethel.” The ki in ver. 4 is co-ordinate to that in ver. 
3, “ Seek me, and live,” for “Seek me, so shall ye live.” For 
this meaning of two imperatives, following directly the one 
upon the other, see Gesenius, § 130, 2, and Ewald, § 347, bd. 
mn, not merely to remain alive, not to perish, but to obtain 
possession of true life. God can only be sought, however, in 
His revelation, or in the manner in which He wishes to be 
sought and worshipped. This explains the antithesis, “Seek 
not Bethel,” etc. In addition to Bethel and Gilgal (see at ch. 
iv. 4), Beersheba, which was in the southern part of Judah, 
is also mentioned here, being the place where Abraham had 

alled upon the Lord (Gen. xxi. 83), and where the Lord had 
appeared to Isaac and Jacob (Gen. xxvi. 24 and xlvi. 1; see 
also at Gen. xxi. 31). These sacred reminiscences from the 
olden time had caused Beersheba to be made into a place of 
idolatrous worship, to which the Israelites went on pilgrimage 
beyond the border of their own kingdom (72Y). But visiting 
these idolatrous places of worship did no good, for the places 
themselves would be given up to destruction. Gilgal would 
wander into captivity (an expression used ae on account of 
the snauaney 2 in the ring of 230) and nbs 53). Bethel would 
Decora, dven, that is to say, not “ an idol” here, but “nothing- 
ness,” though there is an allusion to the change of Beth-ol 
(God's house) into Beth-dven (an idol-house; see at Hos, iv. 15). 
The Judean Beersheba is passed over in the threat, because 
the primary intention of Amos is simply to predict the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of the ten tribes, After this warning the 
prophet repeats the exhortation to seek Jehovah, and adds this 
threatening, “ that Jehovah come not like fire upon the house 
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of Joseph” (tsélach, generally construed with ‘al or ’el, cf. 
Judg. xiv. 19, xv. 14, 1 Sam. x. 6; here with an accusative, to 
fall upon a person), “and it (the fire) devour, without there 
being any to extinguish it for Bethel.” Bethel, as the chief 
place of worship i in ‘ead, is mentioned here for the kingdom 
itself, which is called the “ house of Joseph,” from J oseplt the 
father of Ephraim, the most powerful tribe in that kingdom. 
To add force to this warning, Amos (vers. 7-9) exhibits the 
moral corruption of the Israelites, in contrast with the omnipo- 
tence of Jehovah as it manifests itself in terrible judgments. 
Ver. 7. “They that change right into wormwood, and bring 
righteousness down to the earth. Ver. 8. He that maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
morning, and darkeneth day to night: that calleth to the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them over the surface of the earth ; 
Jehovah is His name. Ver. 9. Who causeth desolation to flash 
upon the strong, and desolation cometh upon the fortress.” The 
sentences in vers. 7 and 8 are written without any connecting 
link. The participle in ver. 7 cannot be taken as an address, 
for it is carried on in the third person (hinnicha), not in the 
second. And hahdph*khim (who turn) cannot be in apposition 
to Beth-el, since the latter refers not to the inhabitants, but to 
the houses. As Amos is generally fond of a participial con- 
struction (cf. ch. i. 7, iv. 13), so in a spirited address he likes 
to utter the thoughts one after another without any logical 
link of connection. As a matter of fact, hahoph*khim is con- 
nected with béth-yoséph (the house of Joseph), “ Seek the Lord, 
ye of the house of Joseph, who turn right into wrong ;” but 
instead of this connection, he proceeds with a simple description, 
“They are turning,” ete. La‘dnah, wormwood, a bitter plant, 
is a figurative term denoting bitter wrong (cf. ch. vi. 12), the 
actions of men being regarded, according to Deut. xxix. 17, as 
the fruits of their state of mind. Laying righteousness on the 
ground (hinnidch from nadéch) answers to our “trampling 
under feet.” Hitzig has correctly explained the train of 
thought in vers. 7 and 8: “They do this, whereas Jehovah 
is the Almighty, and can bring destruction suddenly upon 
them.’ To show this antithesis, the article which takes the 
place of the relative is omitted from the participles ‘ds¢h and 
hophzkh. 'The description of the divine omnipotence com- 
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mences with the creation of the brightly shining stars; then 
follow manifestations of this omnipotence, which are repeated 
in the government of the world. Kimdh, lit. the crowd, is the 
group of seven stars, the constellation of the Pleiades. K’sil, 
the gate, according to the ancient versions the giant, is the con- 
stellation of Orion. The two are mentioned together in Job 
ix. 9 and xxxvili. 31 (see Delitzsch on the latter). And He 
also turns the darkest night into morning, and darkens the 
day into night again. These words refer to the regular inter- 
change of day and night; for tsalméaveth, the shadow of death, 
ae. thick darkness, never denotes the regularly recurring 
gloominess of night, but the appalling gloom of night (Job 
xxiv. 17), more especially of the night of death (Job iii. 5, x. 21, 
22, xxxvill. 17; Ps. xliv. 20), the unlighted depth of the heart 
of the earth (Job xxviii. 3), the darkness of the prison (Ps. 
evil. 10, 14), also of wickedness (Job xii. 22, xxxiv. 22), of suf- 
ferings (Job xvi. 16; Jer. xiii. 16; Ps. xxiii. 4), and of spiritual 
misery (Isa. ix. 1). Consequently the words point to the 
judicial rule of the Almighty in the world. As the Almighty 
turns the darkness of death into light, and the deepest misery 
into prosperity and health,’ so He darkens the bright day of 
prosperity into the dark night of adversity, and calls to the 
waters of the sea to pour themselves over the earth like the 
flood, and to destroy the ungodly. ‘The idea that by the waters 
of the sea, which pour themselves out at the call of God over 
the surface of the earth, we are to understand the moisture 
which rises from the sea and then falls upon the earth as rain, no 
more answers to the words themselves, than the idea expressed 
by Hitzig, that they refer to the water of the rivers and brooks, 
which flow out of the sea as well as into it (Eccles. i. 7). The 
words suggest the thought of terrible inundations of the earth 
by the swelling of the sea, and the allusion to the judgment of 
the flood can hardly be overlooked. This judicial act of the 
Almighty, no strong man and no fortress can defy. With the 
swiftness of lightning He causes desolation to smite the strong 
man. Bdlag, lit. micare, used in the Arabic to denote the 


1 Theodoret has given a correct explanation, though he does not quite 
exhaust the force of the words: ‘‘Itis easy for Him to turn even the greatest 
dangers into happiness; for by the shadow of death he means great dangers. 
And it is also easy to bring calamity upon those who are in prosperity.” 
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lighting up of the rays of the dawn, hiphil to cause to light up, 
is applied here to motion with the swiftness of lightning; it is 
also employed in a purely metaphorical sense for the lighting 
up of the countenance (Ps, xxxix. 14; VODIx 24, x. 20). feos 
ver. 9b the address is continued in a descriptive form; §i2° has 
not a causative meaning. The two clauses of this verse point to 
the fate which awaits the Israelites who trust in their strength 
and their fortifications (ch. vi. 13). And yet they persist in 
unrighteousness. 

Ver. 10. “ They hate the monitor in the gate, and abhor him 
that speaketh uprightly. Ver. 11. Therefore, because ye tread 
upon the poor, and take the distribution of corn from him, ye 
have built houses of square stones, and will not dwell therein ; 
planted pleasant vineyards, and will not drink their wine. Ver. 12. 
For I know how many are your transgressions, and how great 
your sins ; oppressing the righteous, taking atonement money; and 
ye bow down the poor in the gate.’ However natural it may 
seem to take M19 and 0'n 135 in ver. 10 as referring to pro- 
phets, who charge the ungodly with their acts of unrighteous- 
ness, as Jerome does, this explanation is precluded not only by 
bassha ar (in the gate), since the gate was not the meeting-place 
of the people where the prophets were accustomed to stand, but 
the place where courts of judgment were held, and all the public 
affairs of the community discussed (see at Deut. xxi. 19); but 
also by the first half of ver. 11, which presupposes judicial pro- 
ceedings. Mokhiach is not merely the judge who puts down 
unjust accusers, but any one who lifts up his voice in a court of 
justice against acts of injustice (as in Isa, xxix. 21), Dn 725, 
he who says what is blameless, i.e. what is right and true: this 
is to be taken generally, and not to be restricted to the accused 
who seeks to defend his innocence. YF is a stronger expres- 
sion than “2”, The punishment for this unjust oppression of 
the poor will be the withdrawal of their possessions. The dz. 
Aey. boshés is a dialectically different form for DDi3, from ps3, 
to trample down (Rashi, Kimchi), analogous to the interchange 
of JY and {"D, a coat of mail, although as a rule & passes 
into D, and not Dinto &% For the derivation from wa, accord- 
ing to which DvAA would stand for wwr2 (Hitzig and Tuch on 
Gen. p. 85), is opposed both to the construction with by, and 
also to the circumstance that YvI3 means to delay (Ex. xxxii. 1; 
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Judg. v. 28); and the derivation suggested by Hitzig from-an 
Arabic verb, signifying to carry one’s self haughtily towards 
others, is a mere loophole. Taking a gift of corn from the poor 
refers to unjust extortion on the part of the judge, who will 
only do justice to a poor man when he is paid for it. The 
main clause, which was introduced with lakhén, is continued 
with M1 ‘M2: “thus have ye built houses of square stones, and 
shall not dwell therein ;” for “ye shall not dwell in the houses 
of square stones which ye have built.” The threat is taken 
from Deut. xxviii. 30, 39, and sets before them the plundering 
of the land and the banishment of the people. Houses built 
of square stones are splendid buildings (see Isa. ix. 9). The 
reason for this threat is given in ver. 12, where reference is 
made to the multitude and magnitude of the sins, of which 
injustice in the administration of justice is again held up as the 
chief sin. The participles Ss and np? are attached to the 
suffixes of DDYYB and DDNNON: your sins, who oppress the 
righteous, attack him, and take atonement money, contrary to 
the express command of the law in Num. xxxv. 31, to take no 
kopher for the soul of a murderer. The judges allowed the 
rich murderer to purchase exemption from capital punishment 
by the payment of atonement money, whilst they bowed down 
the right of the poor. Observe the transition from the parti- 
ciple to the third person fem., by which the prophet turns away 
with disgust from these ungodly judges. Bowing down the 
poor is a concise expression for bowing down the right of the 
poor: compare ch. ii. 7 and the warnings against this sin (Ix. 
xxiia6.5 Deut.xviel)). 

Vers. 18-17. With the new turn that all talking is useless, 
Amos repeats the admonition to seek good and hate evil, if 
they would live and obtain favour with God (vers. 13-15) ; 
and then appends the threat that deep mourning will arise on 
every hand, since God is drawing near to judgment. Ver. 13. 
“ Therefore, whoever has prudence at this time is silent, for it is 
an evil time.” As lakhen (therefore) always introduces the 
threatening of divine punishment after the exposure of the sins 
(cf. vers. 1G, chs vi. 7,.1V..12 alae might be disposed 
to connect ver. 13 with the meee verse ; but the contents 
of the verse require that it should be taken in connection with 
what follows, so that /ékhén simply denotes the close connection 
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of the two turns of speech, ¢.e. indicates that the new command 
in vers. 14, 15 is a consequence of the previous warnings. 
Hammaskil, the prudent man, he who acts wisely, is silent. 
Nv Nya, at a time such as this is, because it is an evil time, not 
however “a dangerous time to speak, on account of the malig- 
nity of those in power,’ but a time of moral corruption, in 
which all speaking and warning are of no avail. It is opposed 
to the context to refer xn" nya to the future, z.e. to the time 
when God will come to punish, in which case the silence would 
be equivalent to not murmuring against God (Rashi and others). 
At the same time, love to his people, and zeal for their deliver- 
ance, impel the prophet to repeat his call to them to return. 
Ver. 14. “ Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
Jehovah the God of hosts may be with you, as ye say. Ver. 15. 
fTate evil, and love good, and set up justice in the gate; perhaps 
Jehovah the God of hosts will show favour to the remnant of 
Joseph.” 'The command to seek and love good is practically 
the same as that to seek the Lord in vers. 4, 6; and therefore 
the promise is the same, “that ye may live.” But it is only in 
fellowship with God that man has life. This truth the Israel- 
ites laid hold of in a perfectly outward sense, fancying that 
they stood in fellowship with God by virtue of their outward 
connection with the covenant nation as sons of Israel or Abra- 
ham (cf. John vui. 39), and that the threatened judgment 
could not reach them, but that God would deliver them in 
every time of oppression by the heathen (cf. Mic. ii. 11; Jer. 
vii. 10). Amos meets this delusion with the remark, “ that 
Jehovah may be so with you as ye say.” {2 neither means “ in 
case ye do so” (Rashi, Baur), nor “in like manner as, te. if 
ye strive after good” (Hitzig). Neither of these meanings 
can be established, and here they are untenable, for the simple 
reason that {3 unmistakeably corresponds with the ie 
Wwas2, It means nothing more than “so as ye say.’ The 
thought i is the following: “ Seek good, and not evil: then will 
Thon the God of the heavenly fous be with you as a helper 
in distress, so as ye say.” This implied that in their present 
condition, so long as they sought good, they ought not to com- 
fort themselves with the certainty of Jehovah’s help. Secking 
good is explained in ver. 15 as loving good, and this is still 
further defined as setting up justice in the gate, i.e. maintaining 
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a righteous administration of justice at the place of judgment; 
and to this the hope, so humiliating to carnal security, is at- 
tached: perhaps God will then show favour to the remnant of 
the people. The emphasis in these words is laid as much upon 
perhaps as upon the remnant of Joseph. The expression 
“ nerhaps He will show favour” indicates that the measure of 
Israel’s sins was full, and no deliverance could be hoped for 
if God were to proceed to act according to His righteous- 
ness. The “remnant of Joseph” does not refer to “the exist- 
ing condition of the ten tribes” (Ros., Hitzig). For although 
Hezacl and Benhadad had conquered the whole of the land e 
Gilead in the times of Jehu and Jehoahaz, and had annihilated 
the Israelitish army with the exception of a very small remnant 
(2 Kings x. 32, 33, xiii. 3, 7), Joash and Jeroboam um. had 
recovered from the Syrians all the conquered territory, aud 
restored the kingdom to its original bounds (2 Kings xiii. 23 
sqq., xiv. 26-28). Consequently Amos could not possibly de- 
scribe the state of the kingdom of the ten tribes in the time of 
Jeroboam u. as “the remnant of Joseph.” As the Syrians 
had not attempted any deportation, the-nation of the ten tribes 
during the reign of Jeroboam was still, or was once more, all 
Israel. If, therefore, Amos merely holds out the possibility of 
the Grencine of the remnant of Joseph, he thereby gives dis- 
tinetly to nndevatand, that in the approaching oe Israel 
will perish with the exception of a remnant, which may possibly 
be preserved after the great chastisement (cf. ver. 3), just as 
Joel (iii. 5) and Isaiah (vi. 13, x. 21-23) promise only the sal- 
vation of a remnant to the kingdom of Judah. 

This judgment is announced in vers. 16, 17. Ver. 16. 
“ Therefore thus saith Jehovah the God of hosts, the Lord: In 
all roads lamentation! and in all streets will men say, Alas ! 
alas! and they call the husbandman to mourning, and lamenta- 
tion to those skilled in lamenting. Ver. 17. And in all vine- 
yards lamentation, because I go through the midst of thee, saith 
Jehovah.” Lakhén (therefore) is not connected with the ad- 
monitions in vers. 14, 15, nor can it point back to the reproachies 
in vers. 7, 10-12, since they are too far off: it rather links on 
to the substance of ver. 13, which involves the thought that all 
admonition to return is fruitless, and the ungodly still persist 
in their unrighteousness,—a thought which also forms the back- 
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ground of vers. 14,15. The meaning of vers. 16, 17 is, that 
mourning and lamentation for the dead will fill both city and 
land. On every hand will there be dead to weep for, because 
Jehovah will go judging through the land. The roads and 
streets are not wee those of the capital, although these are 
primarily to be thought of, but those of all the towns in the 
kingdom. Mispéd is the death-wail. This is evident from the 
parallel ’dmar ho ho, saying, Alas, alas! i.e. striking up the 
death-wail (cf. Jer. xxii. 18). And this death-wail will not be 
heard in all the streets of the towns only, but the husbandman 
will also be called from the field to mourn, 7.e. to weep for 
one who has died in his house. The verb %87?, they call, 
belongs to ON 7BDID, they call lamentation to tess skilled in 
mourning: for they call out the word mispéd to the professional 
mourners; in other words, they send for them to strike up 
their wailing for the dead. 3 ‘975 (those skilled in mourning) 
are the public wailing women, who were hired when a death 
occurred to sing mourning songs (compare Jer. ix. 16, Matt. 
ix. 28, and my Bibl. Archdologie, ii. p. 105). Even in all the 
vineyards, the places where rejoicing is generally looked for 
(ver. 11; Isa. xvi. 10), the death-wail will be heard. Ver. 170 
Benthiits the event which occasions the lamentation everywhere. 
°3, for (not “if”) I go through the midst of thee. These words 
are easily explained from Ex. xii, 12, from which Amos has 
taken them. Jehovah there says to Moses, “I pass through 
the land of Egypt, and smite all the first-born.’ And just as 
the Lord once passed through Egypt, so will He now pass 
judicially through Israel, and slay the ungodly. For Israel is 
no longer the nation of the covenant, which He passes over 
and spares (ch. vil. 8, vili. 2), but has become an Egypt, which 
He will pass iinsvan as a judge to punish it. This threat is 
carried out still further in the next two sections, commencing 
with hai. 

Vers. 18-27. The first turn.—Ver. 18. “ Woe to those who 
desire the day of Jehovah! What good is the day of Jehovah 
to you? It is darkness, and not light. Ver. 19. As if a man 
fleeth before the lion, and the bear meets him; and he comes into 
the house, and rests his hand upon the wall, and the snake bites 
him. Ver. 20. Alas! is not the day of Jehovah darkness, and 
not light ; and gloom, and no brightness in it?” As the Israelites 
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rested their hope of deliverance from every kind of hostile 
oppression upon their outward connection with the covenant 
nation (ver. 14); many wished the day to come, on which - 
Jehovah would judge all the heathen, and redeem Israel out of 
all distress, and exalt it to might and dominion above all 
nations, and bless it with honour and glory, applying the . 
prophecy of Joel in ch. iii. without the least reserve to Israel 
as the nation of Jehovah, and without considering that, accord- 
ing to Joel i. 32, those only would be saved on the day of 
Jehovah who called upon the name of the Lord, and were 
called by the Lord, z.c. were acknowledged by the Lord as His 
own. These infatuated hopes, which confirmed the nation in 
the security of its life of sin, are met by Amos with an excla- 
mation of woe upon those who long for the day of Jehovah to 
come, and with the declaration explanatory of the woe, that 
that day is darkness and not light, and will bring them nothing 
but harm and destruction, and not prosperity and salvation. 
He explains this in ver. 19 by a figure taken from life. To 
those who wish the day of Jehovah to come, the same thing 
will happen as to a man who, when fleeing from a lion, meets 
a bear, etc. The meaning is perfectly clear: whoever would 
escape one danger, falls into a second; and whoever escapes 
this, falls into a third, and perishes therein. The serpent’s bite 
in the hand is fatal. “In that day every place is full of danger 
and death; neither in-doors nor out-of-doors is any one safe: 
for out-of-doors lions and bears prowl about, and in-doors 
snakes lie hidden, even in the holes of the walls” (C. a. Lap.). 
After this figurative indication of the sufferings and calamities 
which the day of the Lord will bring, Amos once more repeats 
in ver. 20, in a still more emphatic manner (son, nonne = 
eatedinys that it will be no day of salvation, sc. to those who 
seek evil and not good, and trample justice and righteousness 
under foot (vers. 14, 15). 

This threatening judgment will not be averted by the 
Israelites, even by their feasts and sacrifices (vers. 21, 22). 
The Lord has no pleasure in the feasts which they celebrate. 
Their outward, heartless worship, dees not make them into the 
people of God, who can count upon His grace. Ver. 21. “J 
hate, I despise your feasts, and do not like to smell your holy 
days. Ver. 22. For if ye offer me burnt-offerings, and your 
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meat-oferings, I have no pleasure therein; and the thank- 
offering of your fatted calves I do not regard. Ver. 23. Put 
away from me the noise of thy songs ; and I do not like to hear 
the playing of thy harps. Ver. 24. And let judgment roll lke 
water, and righteousness like an inexhaustible stream.” By the 
rejection of the opus opératum of the feasts and sacrifices, the 
roots are cut away from the false reliance of the Israelites upon 
their connection with the people of God. The combination of 
the words *ADND ‘NN2Y expresses in the strongest terms the 
dislike of God to the feasts of those who were at enmity with 
Him. Chaggim are the great annual feasts; ‘witsdrdth, the 
meetings for worship at those feasts, Inasmuch as a holy meet- 
ing took place at the ‘atsereth of the feast of Passover and feast 
of Tabernacles (see at Ley. xxiii. 36). Ridch, to smell, is an 
expression of satisfaction, with an allusion to the M1) 0, which 
ascended to God from the burning sacrifice (see Lev. xxvi. 
31). Ki, in ver. 22, is explanatory: “ for,’ not “ yea.” The 
observance of the feast culminated in the sacrifices. God did 
not like the feasts, because He had no pleasure in the sacrifices. 
In ver. 23a the two kinds of sacrifice, ‘alah and minchdh, are 
divided between the protasis and apodosis, which gives rise to a 
certain incongruity. The sentences, if written fully, would read 
thus: When ye offer me burnt-offerings and meat-offerings, 
I have no pleasure in your burnt-offerings and meat-offerings. 
To these two kinds the shelem, the health-offering or peace- 
offering, is added as a third class in ver. 22d. O's, fattened 
things, generally mentioned along with bdéqdr as one particular 
species, for fattened calves (see Isa. i.11). In 7D (ver. 23) 
Israel is addressed as a whole. TW i941, the noise of thy songs, 
answers to the strong expression 107, The singing of their 
psalms is nothing more to God than a wearisome noise, which 
is to be brought to anend. Singing and playing upon harps 
formed part of the temple worship (vid. 1 Chron. xvi. 40, xxiii. 
5, and xxv.). Isaiah (Isa. i. 11 sqq.) also refuses the heartless 
sacrifice and worship of the people, who have fallen away from 
God in their hearts. It is very clear from the sentence which 
Amos pronounces here, that the worship at Bethel was an imi- 
tation of the temple service at Jerusalem. If, therefore, with 
ch. vi. 1 in view, where the careless upon Mount Zion and 
in Samaria are addressed, we are warranted in assuming that 
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here also the prophet has the worship in Judah in his mind as 
well; the words apply primarily and chiefly to the worship of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, and therefore even in that case they 
prove that, with regard to ritual, it was based upon the model 
of the temple service at Jerusalem. Because the Lord has no 
pleasure in this hypocritical worship, the judgment shall pour 
like a flood over the land. The meaning of ver. 24 is not, “ Let 
justice and righteousness take the place of your sacrifices.” 
Mishpat is not the justice to be practised by men; for “ although 
Jehovah might promise that He would create righteousness in 
the nation, so that it would fill the land as it were like a flood 
(Isa. xi. 9), He only demands righteousness generally, and not 
actually in floods” (Hitzig). Still less can mishpdt ats‘daqah 
be understood as relating to the righteousness of the gospel 
which Christ has revealed. This thought is a very far-fetched 
one here, and is only founded upon the rendering given to 2a, 
et revelabitur (Targ., Jerome, = 23), whereas 72° comes from 
$3, to roll, to roll along. The verse is to be explained according 
to Isa. x. 22, and threatens the flooding of the land with judg- 
ment and the punitive righteousness of God (Theod. Mops., 
Theodoret, Cyr., Kimchi, and others). 

Their heartless worship would not arrest the flood of divine 
judgments, since Israel had from time immemorial been ad- 
dicted to idolatry. Wer. 25. “J/ave ye offered me sacrifices and 
gifts in the desert forty years, O house of Israel? Ver. 26. 
But have ye borne the booth of your king and the pedestal of your 
images, the star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves ? 
Ver. 27. Then I will carry you beyond Damascus, satth Jehovah ; 
God of hosts is His name.” The connection between these 
verses and what precedes is explained by Hengstenberg thus : 
“ All this (the acts of worship enumerated in vers. 21-23) can 
no more be called a true worship, than the open idolatry in the 
wilderness. Therefore (ver. 17) as in that instance the out- 
wardly idolatrous people did not tread the holy land, so now 
will the inwardly idolatrous people be driven out of the holy 
land” (Dissertations on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 157 transl.). 
But if this were the train of thought, the prophet would not 
have omitted all reference to the punishment of the idolatrous 
people in the wilderness. And as there is no such allusion 
here, it is more natural to take vers. 25 and 26, as Calvin does, 
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and regard the reference to the idolatry of the people, which 
was practised even in the wilderness, as assigning a further 
reason for their exposure to punishment.’ The question, “ Have 
ye offered me sacrifices?” is equivalent to a denial, and the 
words apply to the nation as a whole, or the great mass of the 
people, individual exceptions being passed by. The forty years 
are used as a round number, to denote the time during which 
the people were sentenced to die in the wilderness after the 
rebellion at Kadesh, just as in Num. xiv. 33, 34, and Josh. v. 6, 
where this time, which actually amounted to only thirty-eight 
years, is given, as it is here, as forty years. And “ the prophet 
could speak all the more naturally of forty years, since the 
germ of apostasy already existed in the great mass of the 
people, even when they still continued outwardly to maintain 
their fidelity to the God of Israel” (Hengstenberg). During 
that time even the circumcision of the children born in the 
thirty-eight years was suspended (see at Josh. v. 5-7), and the 
sacrificial worship prescribed by the law fell more and more 
into disuse, so that the generation that was sentenced to die out 
offered no more sacrifices. Z*bhdchim (slain-offerings) and min- 
chah (meat-offerings), z.e. bleeding and bloodless sacrifices, are 
mentioned here as the two principal kinds, to denote sacrifices 
of all kinds. We cannot infer from this that the daily sacrificial 
worship was entirely suspended: in Num. xvii. 11, indeed, the 
altar-fire is actually mentioned, and the daily sacrifice assumed 
to be still in existence; at the same time, the event there 
referred to belonged to the time immediately succeeding the 
passing of the sentence upon the people. Amos mentions the 
omission of the sacrifices, however, not as an evidence that the 
blessings which the Lord had conferred upon the people were 
not to be attributed to the sacrifices they had offered to Him, 


1 «Ty this place,” says Calvin, ‘‘ the prophet proves more clearly, that 
he is not merely reproving hypocrisy among the Israelites, or the fact that 
they only obtruded their external pomps upon the notice of God, without 
any true picty of heart, but he also condemns their departure from the 
precepts of the law. And he shows that this was not a new disease among 
the Israelitish people, since their fathers had mixed up such leaven as this 
with the worship of God from the very beginning, and had thereby cor- 
rupted that worship. He therefore shows that the Israelites had always 
been addicted to superstitions, and could not be kept in any way whatever 
to the true and innate worship of God.” 
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as Ephraem Syrus supposes, nor to support the assertion that 
God does not need or wish for their worship, for which Hitzig 
appeals to Jer. vii. 22; but as a proof that from time imme- 
morial Israel has acted faithlessly towards its God, in adducing 
which he comprehends all the different generations of the 
people in the unity of the house of Israel, because the existing 
generation resembled the contemporaries of Moses in character 
and conduct. Ver. 26 is attached in an adversative sense : 
“To me (Jehovah) ye have offered no sacrifices, but ye have 
borne,” etc. The opposition between the Jehovah-worship 
which they suspended, and the idol-worship which they carried 
on, is so clearly expressed in the verbs D7W30 and onNw3, which 
correspond to one another, that the idea is precluded at once as 
altogether untenable, that “ ver. 26 refers to either the present 
or future in the form of an inference drawn from the preced- 
ing verse: therefore do ye (or shall ye) carry the hut of your 
king,” ete. Moreover, the idea of the idols being carried into 
captivity, which would be the meaning of N¥3 in that case, is 
utterly foreign to the prophetical range of thought. It is not 
those who go into captivity who carry their gods away with 
them; but the gods of a vanquished nation are carried away 
by the conquerors (Isa. xlvi. 1). To give a correct interpreta- 
tion to this difficult verse, which has been explained in various 
ways from the very earliest times, it is necessary, above all 
things, to bear in mind the parallelism of the clauses. Whereas 
in the first half of the verse the two objects are connected 
together by the copula 1 (8), the omission of both M® and the 
copula 1 before 3352 indicates most obviously that DON 3ni2 
does not introduce a third object in addition to the two pre- 
ceding ones, but rather that the intention is to define those 
objects more precisely ; from which it follows still further, that 
mo3$ MID and oondy yD do not denote two different kinds 
of ‘idolatry, but simply two different forms of the very same 
idolatry. The two dr. rey. sikkath and kiyyin are undoubtedly 
appellatives, notwithstanding the fact that the ancient versions 
have taken kiyyan as the proper name of a deity. This is 
required by the parallelism of the members; for noby stands 
in the same relation to "3 as 02259 to nap. The plural na nby, 
however, cannot be in apposition to the singular jy> (hiyyan, 
your images), but must be a genitive governed by it: “the 
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hiyyin of your images.” And in the same way non is the 
genitive after mad: “the sikkath of your king.” Sikkath has 
been taken in an appellative sense by all the ancient translators. 
The LXX. and Symm. render it tv cxnvyy; the Peshito, 
Jerome, and the Ar. tentorium. The Chaldee has retained 
sikkath. The rendering adopted by Aquila, cvcxiacpos, is 
etymologically the more exact; for sikkath, from 420, to shade, 
signifies a shade or shelter, hence a covering, a booth, and 
is not to be explained either from sdkhath, to be ‘silent, from 
which Hitzig deduces the meaning “ block,” or from the Syriac 
and Chaldee word snap, a nail or stake, as Rosenmiiller and 
Ewald suppose. 13, from 3, is related to [2, basis (Hix. xxx. 
18), and 7329, and signifies a pedestal or framework. The 
correctness of the Masoretic pointing of the word is attested 
by the kiyyan of the Chaldce, and also by Do D>y, inasmuch 
as the reading }*2, which is given in the LXX. and Syr., 
requires the singular Doney, which is also given in the Syriac. 
Dey are images of gods, as in Num. xxniii. 52, 2 Kings xi. 18. 
The words iby 2352 which follow are indeed also governed by 
anNXw2; but, as the omission of NN) clearly shows, the connec- 
tion is eal a loose one, so that it is rather to be regarded as 
in apposition to the preceding objects in the sense of «namely, 
the star of your god;” and there is no necessity to alter the 
pointing, as Hitzig proposes, and read 3313, “a star was your 
god,” although this rendering expresses the sense quite cor- 
rectly. DoS 1553 is equivalent to the star, which is your god, 
which ye worship as your god (for this use of the construct 
state, see Ges. § 116, 5). By the star we have to picture to 
ourselves not a star formed by human hand as a representation 
of the god, nor an image of a god with the figure of a star upon 
its head, like those found upon the Ninevite sculptures (sce 
Layard). For if this had been what Amos meant, he would 
have repeated the particle M8) before 3313. The thought is 
therefore the following: the king whose booth, and the images 
whose stand they cone were a star which they had fate 
their god, 2.e. a star- deity (WW refers to pdx, not to 3253), 
This star-god, which they worshipped as their ling , they had 
embodied in ts*lamim. The booth and the er were the 
things used’for protecting and carrying the images of the star- 
god. Sikkath was no doubt a portable shrine, in which the 
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image of the deity was kept. Such shrines (vaot, vaicxot) were 
used by the Egyptians, according to Herodotus (ii. 63) and 
Diodorus Sic. (i. 97): they were “small chapels, generally 
gilded and ornamented with flowers and in other ways, in- 
tended to hold a small idol when processions were made, and 
to be carried or driven about with it” (Drumann, On the Rosetta 
Inscription, p. 211), The stand on which the chapel was 
placed during these processions was called racrodopiov (Dru- 
mann, p. 212); the bearers were called tepagpdpoe or tracto- 
dopot (D. p. 226). This Egyptian custom explains the prophet’s 
words: “the hut of your king, and the stand of your images,” 
as Hengstenberg has shown in his Dissertations on the Penta- 
teuch, vol. i. p. 161), and points to Eeypt as the source of the 
idolatry condemned by Amos. This is also favoured by the 
fact, that the golden calf which the Israclites worshipped at 
Sinai was an imitation of the idolatry of Egypt; also by the 
testimony of the prophet Ezekiel (ch. xx. 7 sqq.), to the effect 
that the Israelites did not desist even in the wilderness from 
the abominations of their eyes, namely the idols of Egypt ; and 
lastly, by the circumstance that the idea of there being any 
allusion in the words to the worship of Moloch or Saturn is 
altogether irreconcilable with the Hebrew text, and cannot be 
historically sustained,’ whereas star-worship, or at any rate the 


1 This explanation of the words is simply founded upon the rendering 
of the LXX.: zal dysnaBere ryv cunvqv tod Monroy xual ro dotpov tov Ocov 
buoy PaiQav, rors tUTO0Vvs avg eromoure eevrois. These translators, there- 
fore, have not only rendered non" erroneously as Moacy, but have arbi- 
trarily twisted the other words of the Hebrew text. For the Hebrew 
reading oo2y is proved to be the original one, not only by the rod 
Baoiatas duay of Symm. and Theod., but also by the Maayéw of Aquila 


» vy - 
and the SoamNo of the Peshito ; and all the other ancient translators 
enter a protest against the displacing of the other words. The name 
‘Paipév (PnQav), or PsuQaéy (Acts vii. 43), however, owes its origin 
simply to the false reading of the unpointed 3 as jp, inasmuch as in 
the old Hebrew writing not only is 5 similar to 4, but } is also similar to 5: 
and in 2 Sam. xxii. 12, where pyo-niwn is rendered oxores (i.e. NIWM) 
ddatov, we have an example of the interchange of 5 and. There was no 
god Rephan or Rempha; for the name never occurs apart from the LAX. 
‘he statement made in the Arabico-Coptic list of planets, edited by Ath. 
Kircher, that Swhhel (the Arabic name of Saturn) is the same as “PaQé», 
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and the remark found in a Coptic Ms. on the Acts of the Apostles, ‘* Lephan 
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worship of the sua, was widely spread in Egypt from the 
very earliest times. According to the more recent investiga- 
tions into the mythology of the ancient Egyptians which have 
been made by Lepsius (Transactions of the Academy of Science 
at Berlin, 1851, p. 157 sqq.), “the worship of the sun was the 
oldest kernel and most general principle of the religious belief 
of Egypt;” and this “was regarded even down to the very latest 
times as the outward culminating point of the whole system of 


deus temporis,” prove nothing more than that Coptic Christians supposed 
the Rephan or Remphan, whose name occurred in their version of the Bible 
which was founded upon the LXX., to be the star Saturn as the god of 
time ; but they by no means prove that the ancient Egyptians called 
Saturn Rephan, or were acquainted with any deity of that name, since the 
occurrence of the Greek names Yas and Z<asvy for sun and moon are a 
sufficient proof of the very recent origin of the list referred to. It is true 


Dien : 
that the Peshito has also rendered pp by elo (YD) by which the 
Syrians understood Saturn, as we may see from a passage of Ephracm 
Syrus, quoted by Gesenius in his Comm. on Isaiah (ii. p. 344), where this 
father, in his Sermones adv. her. s.8, when ridiculing the star-worshippers, 
refers to the Kevan, who devoured his own children. But no further 
evidence can be adduced in support of the correctness of this explanation 
of Na. The corresponding use of the Arabic Kaivan for Saturn, to which 
appeal has also been made, does not occur in any of the earlier Arabic 
writings, but has simply passed into the Arabic from the Persian; so that 
the name and its interpretation originated with the Syrian church, passing 
thence to the Persians, and eventually reaching the Arabs through them. 
Consequently the interpretation of Kevan by Saturn has no higher worth 
than that of an exegetical conjecture, which is not elevated into a truth by 
the fact that j}9 is mentioned in the Cod. Nazar. i. p. 54, ed. Norb., in 
connection with Nebo, Bel, and Nerig (= Nergal). With the exception of 
these passages, and the gloss of a recent Arabian grammarian cited by 
Bochart, viz. ‘‘ Keivan signifies Suhhel,” not a single historical trace can 
be found of Kevan having been an ancient oriental name of Saturn ; so 
that the latest supporter of this hypothesis, namely Movers (Phénizier, i. 
p- 290), has endeavoured to prop up the arguments already mentioned in 
his own peculiar and uncritical manner, by recalling the Phoenician and 
Babylonian names, San-Chonidth, Kyn-el-Adan, and others. Not even the 
Greeco-Syrian fathers make any reference to this interpretation. Theodoret 
cannot say anything more about Moady xai Pedy, than that they were 
sidonay éveg-ure ; and Theod. Mops. has this observation on ‘PewQev: Qeeal 
0: Tey EwaDepoy odTw xara rHy EBpalav yaarray. It is still very doubtful, 
therefore, whether the Alexandrian and Syrian translators of Amos really 
supposed “Pa:@eév and jw2 to signify Saturn; and this interpretation, 
whether it originated with the translators named, or was first started by 
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religion” (Lepsius, p. 193). The first group of deities of 
Upper and Lower Egypt consists of none but sun-gods (p. 188). 
fia, i.e. Helios, is the prototype of the kings, the highest potency 
and prototype of nearly all the gods, the king of the gods, and 
he is identified with Osiris (p. 194). But from the time of 
Menes, Osiris has been worshipped in, This and Abydos; whilst 
in Memphis the bull Apis was regarded as the living copy of 
Osiris (p. 191). According to Herodotus (ii. 42), Osiris and 
isis were the only gods worshipped by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and, according to Diodorus Sic. (i. 11), the Egyptians were 
said to have had originally only two gods, Helios and Selene, 
and to have worshipped the former in Osiris, the latter in Isis. 
The Pan of Mendes appears to have also been a peculiar form 
of Osiris (cf. Diod. Sic. i. 25, and Leps. p. 175). Herodotus 
(ii. 145) speaks of this as of primeval antiquity, and reckons it 


later commentators upon these versions, arose in all probability simply from 
a combination of the Greek legend concerning Saturn, who swallowed his 
own children, and the Moloch who was worshipped with the sacrifice of 
ehildren, and therefore might also be said to devour children; that is 
to say, it was merely an inference drawn from the rendering of noob 
as Moacy. But we are precluded from thinking of Moloch-worship, or 
regarding n225, “your king,” as referring to Moloch, by the simple 
circumstance that pony 33iD unquestionably points to the Sabeean 
(sidereal) character of the worship condemned by Amos, whereas nothing 
is known of the sidereal nature of Moloch; and even if the sun is to be 
regarded as the physical basis of this deity, as Munter, Creuzer, and others 
conjecture, it is impossible to discover the slightest trace in the Old Testa- 
ment of any such basis as this, 

The Alexandrian translation of this passage, which we have thus shown 
to rest upon a misinterpretation of the Hebrew text, has acquired a greater 
importance than it would otherwise possess, from the fact that the proto- 
martyr Stephen, in his address (Acts vii. 42, 43), has quoted the words of 
the prophet according to that version, simply because the departure of the 
Greek translation from the original text was of no consequence, so far as 
his object was concerned, viz. to prove to the Jews that they had always 
resisted the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as the Alex. rendering also contains 
the thought, that their fathers worshipped the orperie rod odpervod. 

1 [tis true, that in the first divine sphere Ra occupies the second place 
according to the Memphitic doctrine, namely, after Phiha (Hephexstos), 
and according to the Theban doctrine, Amen (Awoy). Mentu and Atmu 
stand at the head (Leps. p. 186); but the two deities, Mentu, i.e. the 
rising sun, and Aimu, i.e. the setting sun, are simply a splitting up of [a ; 
and both Hephestos and Amon (Amon-Ra) were placed at the head of the 
gods at a later period (Leps. pp. 187, 189). 
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among the eight so-called ese gods; and Diodorus Sic. (i. 18) 
Perxibes it as Scahepovtws b7d Tov AliyuTTiov tiwmpevov. It 
was no doubt to these Egyptian sun-gods that the star-god 
which the Israelites carried about with them in the wilderness 
belonged. This is all that can at present be determined con- 
cerning it. There is not sufficient evidence to support Heng- 
stenberg’s opinion, that the Egyptian Pan as the sun-god was 
the king worshipped by them. It is also impossible to establish 
the identity of the king mentioned by Amos with the Dy in 
Lev. xvii. 7, since eee oy, even if they are connected with 
the goat-w aan of Mendes, are not exhausted by this goat- 
ee 

The prophet therefore affirms that, during the forty years’ 
journey through the wilderness, Israel did not offer sacrifices 
to its true King Jehovah, but carried about with it a star made 
into a god as the king of heaven. If, then, as has already been 
observed, we understand this assertion as referring to the great 
mass of the people, like the similar passage in Isa. slili. 23, it 
agrees with the intimations in the Pentateuch as to the attitude 
of Israel. For, beside the several grosser outbreaks of rebel- 
lion against the Lord, which are the only ones recorded at all 
circumstantially there, and which show clearly enough that it 
was not devoted to its God with all its heart, we also find traces 
of open idolatry. Among these are the command in Lev. xvil., 
that every one who slaughtered a sacrificial animal was to 
bring it to the tabernacle, when taken in connection with the 
reason assigned, namely, that they were not to offer their 
sacrifices any more to the S“irim, after which they went a 
whoring (ver. 7), and the warning in Deut. iv. 19, against 
worshipping the sun, moon, and stars, even all the host of 
heaven, from which we may infer that Moses had a reason for 
this, founded upon existing circumstances. After this further 
proof of the apostasy of Israel from its God, the judgment 
already indicated in ver. 24 is still further defined in ver. 27 
as the banishment of the people far beyond the borders of the 
land given to it by the Lord, where higléh evidently points 
back to yiggal in ver. 24. > MNT, lit. “from afar with regard 
to,” te. so that when looked at from Damascus} the nike 
showed itself afar off, 7.2, according to one mode of viewing it, 
“ far beyond Damascus.” 
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Ch. vi. The prophet utters the second woe over the care-* 

less heads of the nation, who were content with the existing 
state of things, who believed in no divine judgment, and who 
revelled in their riches (vers. 1-6). To these he announces 
destruction and the general overthrow of the kingdom (vers. 
7-11), because they act perversely, and trust in their own 
power (vers. 12-14). Ver. 1. “ Woe to the secure upon Zion, 
and to the careless upon the mountain of Samaria, to the chief men 
of the jirst of the nations, to whom the house of Israel comes ! 
Ver. 2. Go over to Calneh, and see; and proceed thence to 
Hlamath, the great one: and go down to Gath of the Philistines : 
are they indeed better than these kingdoms? or is their territory 
greater than your territory? Ver. 3. Ye who keep the day of 
calamity far of, and bring the seat of violence near.” This woe 
applies to the great men in Zion and Samaria, that is to say, 
to the chiefs of the whole of the covenant nation, because they 
were all sunk in the same godless security ; cienee special 
allusion is made to the corrupt leaders of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, whose debauchery is still further depicted in what 
follows. These great men are designated in the words °3?3 
ONIT MWS, as ne heads of the Blech people, who are know n 
by name. Ns ‘in nvinn is taken from Num. xxiv. 20, so ‘293 is 
taken from Num. i. 17, where the heads of the tribes who were 
chosen as princes of the congregation to preside over the num- 
bering of the people are desorietl as men Nipva 339) Ws, who 
were ened with names, 7.e. distinguished by names, ihae is to 
say, well-known men; and it is used here in the same sense. 
Observe, however, with reference to D437 NWN), that in Num. 
xxiv. 20 we have not D%33, but simply O39 ne ND, Amalek is 
so called there, as being Ae first heathen nation which rose up 
in hostility to Israel. On the other hand, O17 1 is the firstling 
of the nations, i.e. the first or most exalted of all nations. 
Israel is so called, because Jehovah had chosen it out of all 
the nations of the earth to be the people of [is possession 
(Ex. xix. 5; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 23). In order to define with still 
greater precision the position of these princes in the congrega- 
tion, Amos adds, “to whom the house of Israel cometh,” namely; 
to have its affairs regulated by them as its rulers. These 
epithets were intended to remind the princes of the people of 
both kingdoms, “that they were the descendants of those tribe- 
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princes who had once been honoured to conduct the affairs of 
the chosen family, along with Moses and Aaron, and whose 
light shone forth from that better age as brilliant examples of 
what a truly theocratical character was” (Hengstenberg, Dis- 
sertations, i. p. 148). To give still greater prominence to the 
exalted calling of these princes, Aches shows in ver. 2 that 
Israel can justly be called the firstling of the nations, since it 
is not inferior either in prosperity or greatness to any of the 
powerful and prosperous heathen states. Amos names three 
great and flourishing capitals, because he is speaking to the 
great men of the capitals of the two kingdoms of Israel, and 
the condition of the whole kingdom is reflected in the cireum- 
stances of the capital. Calneh (= Calno, Isa. x. 9) is the later 
Ctesiphon in the land of Shinar, or Babylonia, situated upon 
the Tigris opposite to Seleucia (see at Gen. x. 10); hence the 
expression 2Y, because men were obliged to cross over the 
river (Euphrates) in order to get there. Hamath: the capital 
of the Syrian kingdom of that name, situated upon the Orontes 
(see at Gen. x ate and Num. xxxiv. 8.) There was not another 
Hamath, as Hitzig supposes. The circumstance that Amos 
mentions Calneh first, whereas it was much farther to the east, 
so that Hamath was nearer to Palestine than Calneh was, may 
be explained very simply, from the fact that the enumeration 
commences with the most distant place and passes from the 
north-east to the south-west, which was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Israel. Gath: one of the five capitals of 
Bilis and im David’s time the capital of all Philistia (see at 
Josh, xiii. 8,2 Sam. viii. 1). The view still defended by Baur— 
namely, that Amos mentions here three cities that had either lost 
their former grandeur, or had fallen altogether, for the purpose 
of showing the self-secure princes of Israel that the same fate 
awaited Zion 


erroneous ; for 
although Calneh is spoken of in Isa. x. 9 as a city that had 
been conquered by the Assyrians, it cannot be proved that this 
was the case as early as the time of Amos, but is a simple in- 
ference drawn from a false interpretation of the verse before 
us. Nor did Jeroboam 11. conquer the city of Hamath on the 
Orontes,.and incorporate its territory with his own kingdom 
(see at 2 Kings xiv. 25). And although the Philistian city 
Gath was conquered by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), we cannot 
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infer from 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, or from the fact of Gath not being 
mentioned in Amos i. 6-8, that this occurred before the time 
of Amos (see at ch. i. 8). On the other hand, the fact that it 
is placed by the side of Hamath in the passage before us, is 
rather a proof that the conquest did not take place till after- 
wards. Ver. 2b states what the princes of Israel are to sce in 
the cities mentioned,—namely, that they are not better off (O°2i0 
denoting outward success or earthly prosperity) than these two 
kingdoms, i.e. the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and that their 
territories are not larger than theirs. It is very evident that 
this does not apply to cities that have been destroyed. The 
double question 1... DN requires a negative answer. Ver. 3 
assigns the reason for the woe pronounced upon the sinful 
security of the princes of Israel, by depicting the godless con- 
duct of these princes; and this is appended in the manner 
peculiar to Amos, viz. in participles. These princes fancy that 
the evil day, z.c. the day of misfortune or of judgment and 
punishment, is far away (O32, piel of 172 = 773, to be far off, 
signifies in this instance not to put far away, but to regard 
as far off); and they go so far as to prepare a seat or throne 
close by for wickedness and violence, which must be followed 
by judgment. nav v*3n, to move the sitting (shebheth from 
yashabh) of violence near, or better still, taking shebheth in 
the sense of enthroning, as Ewald does, to move the throne of 
violence nearer, i.¢. to cause violence to erect its throne nearer 
and nearer among them. 
This forgetfulness of God shows itself more especially in 
! he reckless licentiousness and debauchery of these men. Ver. 
A. “They who lie upon beds of wory, and stretch themselves 
apon their couches, and eat lambs from the flock, and calves 
out of the fattening stall. Ver. 5. Who pratile to the tune of the 
harp ; like David, they tnwent string instruments. Ver. 6. Who 
drink wine out of sacrificial bowls, and anoint themselves with 
the best otls, and do not aglict themselves for the hurt of Joseph.” 
They lie stretched, as it were poured out (O°N7D), upon beds 
inlaid with ivory, to feast and fill their belly with the flesh of 
the best lambs and fattened calves, to the playing of harps and 
singing, in which they take such pleasure, that they invent new 
kinds of playing and singing. The dz. rey. parat, to strew 
around (cf. peret in Lev. xix. 10), in Arabic to throw many 
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useless words about, to gossip, describes the singing at the 
banquets as frivolous nonsense. vp, articles or instruments 
of singing, are not musical instruments generally, but, as we 
may see from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12, compared with 2 Chron. 
xxix. 26, 27, and 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, the stringed instruments that 
were either invented by David (e.g. the nebel), or arranged by 
him for the sacred song of the temple, together with the pecu- 
liar mode of playing them; in other words, “ the playing upon 
stringed instruments introduced by David.” Consequently the 
meaning of yer. 5 is the following: As David invented stringed 
instruments in honour of his God in heaven, so do these princes 
invent playing and singing for their god, the belly. The 
meaning to invent or devise, which Baur will not allow to 207, 
is established beyond all doubt by Ex. xxxi. 4. They drink 
thereby out of sacrificial bowls of wine, ¢.e. drink wine out of 
sacrificial bowls. "NY with 3, as in Gen. sliv. 5. Méerdg, in 
the plural mizrdgim and mizrdqoth, from zdraq, to sprinkle, 
was the name given both to the vessels used for the sprinkling 
of the blood, and also to the bowls made use of for pouring 
the libation of wine upon the table of shew-bread (2 Chron. 
iv. 8). This word is applied by Amos to the bowls out of 
which the gluttons drank their wine; with special reference to 
the offering of silver sacrificial bowls made by the tribe-princes 
at the consecration of the altar (Num. vii), to show that 
whereas the tribe-princes of Israel in the time of Moses mani- 
fested their zeal for the service of Jehovah by presenting sacri- 
ficial bowls of silver, the princes of his own time showed just 
as much zeal in their care for their god, the belly. Mizrdgimn 
does not mean “rummers, or pitchers used for mixing wine.” 
Lastly, Amos refers to their anointing themselves with the 
firstling of the oils, i.e. the best oils, as a sign of unbridled 
rejoicing, inasmuch as the custom of anointing was suspended 
in time of mourning (2 Sam. xiv. 2), for the purpose of append- 
ing the antithesis m2 NA, they do not afflict or grieve them- 
selves for the ruin of Israel. Shébher, breach, injury, destruction. 
Joseph signifies the people and kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Vers. 7-11. Announcement of Punishment. — Ver. 7. 
“ Therefore will they now go into captivity at the head of the 
captives, and the shouting of the revellers will depart.’ Because 
these revellers do not trouble themselves about the ruin of 
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Israel, they will now be obliged to wander into captivity at the 
head of the people (cf. 1 Kings xxl. 9), when the approaching 
shebher occurs. 23 vNn2 is Rchosén with direct reference to 
bv MVNI, as Jerome has observed: “Ye who are Jirst in 
ieee will ie the jirst to bear the yoke of captivity.” S’rachim 
also points back to ver. 4, “those who are stretched upon their 
couches ”—that is, the revellers; and it forms a play upon 
words with mirzach. M2 signifies a loud cry, here a joyous 
cry, in Jer. xvi. 5 a cry of lennon! 

This threat is carried out still further in vers. 8-11. Ver. 
8. “ The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by Himself, ts the saying of 
Jehovah, the God of hosts: I abhor the pride of Jacob, and his 
palaces I hate; and give up the city, and the fulness thereof. 
Ver. 9. And it will come to pass, if ten men are left in a house, 
they shall die. Ver. 10. And when his cousin lifts him up, 
and he that burieth him, to carry out the bones out of the house, 
and saith to the one in the hindermost corner of the house, Is 
there still any one with thee? and he says, Not one; then will 
he say, Hush; for the name of Jehovah is not to be invoked. 
Ver. 11. For, behold, Jehovah commandeth, and imen smite the 
great house to ruins, and the small house into shivers.’ In order 
to show the secure debauchees the terrible severity of the judg- 
ments of God, the Lord announces to His people with a solemn 
oath the rejection of the nation which is so confident im its own 
power (cf. ver. 13). The oath runs here as in ch. iv. 2, with 
this exception, that instead of iv1P3 we have 23 in the same 
sense; for the nephesh of Jechov: ah, His inmost being or self, is 
His holiness. 8h, with the ictal softened, for 3Yn1, The 
participle describes the abhorrence as a continued lasting feel- 
ing, and not a merely passing emotion. apy’ isd, the ieee 
or pride of Jacob, ze. everything of which ae is proud, the 
true and imaginary greatness and pride of Israel, which in- 
cluded the palaces of the voluptuous great men, for which 
reason they are placed in parallelism with ‘yy ps3. This glory 
of Israel Jehovah abhors, and He will destroy it by giving up 
the city (Samaria), and all that fills it (houses and men), to the 
enemies to be destroyed. 30%, to give up to the enemy, as in 
Deut. xxxii. 80 and Ob. 14; 0) to surround, to which AISI 
is unsuitable. The words not only threaten surrounding, or 
siege, but also conquest, and (ver. 11) the destruction of the 
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city. And then, even if there are ten in one house, they will 
all perish. 5'¥28: people, men. Ten in one house is a large 
number, which the prophet assumes as the number, to give the 
stronger emphasis to the thought that not one will escape from 
death. This thought is still further explained in ver. 10. A 
relative comes into the house to bury his deceased blood-rela- 
tion. The suffix to int? refers to the idea involved in 37, a 
dead man. Déd, literally the father’s brother, here any near 
relation whose duty it was to see to the burial of the dead. 
ADD for Ww», the burner, i.e. the burier of the dead. The 
Israelites were indeed accustomed to bury their dead, and not 
to burn the corpses. The description of the burier as m’sdréph 
(a burner) therefore supposes the occurrence of such a multi- 
tude of deaths that it is impossible to bury the dead, whose 
corpses are obliged to be burned, for the purpose of preventing 
the air from being polluted by the decomposition of the corpses. 
Of course the burning did not take place at the house, as 
Hitzig erroneously infers from D'Dxy sind ; for D’PSY denotes 
the corpse here, as in Ex. xiii. 19, Josh. xxiv. 32, and 2 Kings 
xiii. 21, and not the different bones of the dead which remained 
without decomposition or burning. The burier now asks the 
last living person in the house, who has gone to the very back of 
the house in order to save his life, whether there is any one still 
with him, any one still living in the house beside himself, and 
receives the answer, DDN (adv.), “ Nothing more;” whereupon 
he says to him, has, “ Be still,” answering to our Hush! because 
he is afraid that, if he goes on speaking, he may invoke the 
name of God, or pray for the mercy of God; and he explains 
his words by adding, “The name of Jehovah must not be men- 
tioned.” It is not Amos who adds this explanation, but the 
relation. Nor does it contain “the words of one who despairs 
of any better future, and whose mind is oppressed by the weight 
of the existing evils, as if he said, Prayers would be of no use, 
for we too must die” (Livel., Ros.). 2m N?, “it is not to 
(may not) be mentioned,” would be unsuitable as an utterance 
of despair. It rather indicates the fear lest, by the invocation 
of the name of God, the eye of God should be drawn towards 
this last remaining one, and he also should fall a victim to the 
judgment of death. This judgment the Lord accomplishes not 
merely by a pestilence which breaks out during the siege, and 
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rages all around (there is no ground for any such limitation of 
the words), but also by sword and plague during the siege and 
conquest of the town. For the reason assigned for the threat 
in ver. 11 points to the latter. °3 links the words to the main 
thought in ver. 11, or even ver. 100: “ When the Lord delivers 
up the city and all that fills it, they will all perish ; for, behold, 
He commands, orders the enemy (the nation in ver. 14), and it 
will smite in pieces the houses, great and small.” The singular 
n33 is used with indefinite generality: every house, great and 
small (cf. ch. iii. 15). 

Vers. 12-14. This judgment also, they, with their perver- 
sion of all right, will be unable to avert by their foolish trust 
in their own power. Ver. 12. “Do horses indeed run upon the 
rock, or do men plough (there) with oxen, that ye turn justice 
into poison, and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood? Ver. 
13. They who rejoice over what is worthless, who say: with our 
strength we make ourselves horns! Ver. 14. For, behold, I raise 
over you, O house of Israel, is the saying of Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, a nation; and they will oppress you from the territory of 
Hamath to the brook of the desert.” To explain the threat in 
ver. 11, Amos now calls attention in ver. 12, under two different 
similes, to the perversity with which the haughty magnates of 
Israel, who turn right into bitter wrong, imagine that they can 
offer a successful resistance, or bid defiance with their own 
strength to the enemy, whom the Lord will raise up as the 
executor of His judgment. The perversion of right into its 
opposite can no more bring salvation than horses can run upon 
rocks, or any one plough upon such a soil with oxen. In the 
second question yob2 (on the rock) is to be repeated from the 
first, as the majority of commentators suppose. But the two 
questions are not to be taken in connection with the previous 
verse in the sense of “Ye will no more be able to avert this 
destruction than horses can run upon rocks,” etc. (Chr. B. 
Mich.) | They belong to what follows, and are meant to expose 
the moral perversity of the unrighteous conduct of the wicked. 
For 3) O75, see ch. v. 7; and for Wx, Hos.x.4. The impar- 
tial administration of justice is called the “ fruit of righteous- 
ness,” on account of the figurative use of the terms darnel and 
wormwood. These great men, however, rejoice thereby in 
123 x5, “a nothing,” or a thing which has no existence. What 
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the prophet refers to may be seen from the parallel clause, viz. 
their imaginary strength (chozeq). They rested this hope upon 
the might with which Jeroboam had smitten the Syrians, and 
restored the ancient boundaries of the kingdom. From this 
might they would take to themselves (/dgach, to take, not now 
for the first time to create, or ask of God) the horns, to thrust 
down all their foes. JZorns are signs and symbols of power 
(cf. Deut. xxxiil. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 11); here they stand for 
the military resources, with which they fancied that they could 
conquer every foe. These delusions of God-forgetting pride 
the prophet casts down, by saying that Jehovah the God of 
hosts will raise up a nation against them, which will crush them 
down in the whole length and breadth of the kingdom. This 
nation was Assyria. Ki hinnéh (for behold) is repeated from 
ver. 11; and the threat in ver. 14 is thereby described as 
the resumption and confirmation of the threat expressed in 
ver. 11, although the 47 is connected with the perversity con- 
demned in vers. 12, 13, of trusting in their own power. Ldchats, 
to oppress, to ae: down. On the expression Nan Ni2?, as a 
standing epithet for the northern boundary of the kingdom of 
Israel, see Num. xxxiv. 8. As the southern boundary we have 
naa 23 instead of nas Oo (2 Kings xiv. 25). This is not 
the willow-brook mentioned in Isa. xv. 7, the present Wady 
Sufsaf, or northern arm of the Wady el-Kerek (see Delitzsch on 
{saiah, /.c.), nor the Khinokorura, the present el-Arish, which 
formed the southern boundary of Canaan, because this is con- 
stantly called “the brook of Egypt” (see at Num. xxxiv. 5, 
Josh. xv. 4), but the present e/-Ahsy (Ahsa), the southern 
border river which separated Moab from Edom (see at 2 Kings 
RIV 2) 


Ill. SIGHTS OR VISIONS. 


The last part of the writings of Amos contains five visions, 
which confirm the contents of the prophetic addresses in the 
preceding part. The first four visions, however (ch. vii. and 
viii.), are distinguished from the fifth and last (ch. ix.) by the 
fact, that whereas the former all commence with the same 
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formula, “ Thus hath the Lord showed me,” the latter com- 
mences with the words, “I saw the Lord,’ etc. They also 
differ in their contents, inasmuch as the former symbolize the 
judgments which have already fallen in part upon Israel, and 
in part have still to fall; whilst the latter, on the contrary, 
proclaims the overthrow of the old theocracy, and after this 
the restoration of the fallen kingdom of God, and its ultimate 
glory. And again, of these four, the first and second (ch. vii. 
1-6) are distinguished from the third and fourth (ch. vii. 7-9, 
and viii. 1-3) by the fact, that whereas the former contain a 
promise in reply to the prophet’s intercession, that Jacob shall 
be spared, in the latter any further sparing is expressly refused ; 
so that they are thus formed into two pairs, which differ from 
one another both in their contents and purpose. This differ- 
ence is of importance, in relation both to the meaning and also 
to the historical bearing of the visions. It points to the con- 
clusion, that the first two visions indicate universal judgments, 
whilst the third and fourth simply threaten the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel in the immediate future, the commence- 
ment of which is represented in the fifth and last vision, and 
which is then still further depicted in its results in connection 
with the realization of the divine plan of salvation. 


VISIONS OF THE LOCUSTS, THE FIRE, AND THE PLUMB-LINE. 
THE PROPHETS EXPERIENCE AT BETHEL.—CHAP. VII. 


Vers. 1-6. The first two visions.—Vers. 1-3. Tux Lo- 
ousts:—Ver. 1. “ Thus the Lord Jehovah showed me; and, 
behold, He formed locusts in the beginning of the springing up of 
the second crop ; and, behold, it was a second crop after the king s 
mowing. Wer. 2. And it came to pass, when they had finished 
eating the vegetable of the land, I said, Lord Schovah, forgive, I 
pray: how can Jacob stand? for he is small. Ver. 8. Jehovah 
repented of this: It shall not take place, saith Jehovah.” The 
formula, “ Thus the Lord Jehovah showed me,” is common 
to this and the three following visions (vers. 4, 7, and ch. 
viii. 1), with this trifling difference, that in the third (ver. 7) 
the subject (the Lord Jehovah) is omitted, and ’ Adonai (the 
Lord) is inserted instead, after o°hinnéh (and behold). "2875 
denotes seeing with the eyes of the mind—a visionary seeing. 
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These visions are not merely pictures of a judgment which was 
ever threatening, and drawing nearer and nearer (Baur) ; still 
less are they merely feel fictions, or forms of drapery 
selected arbitrarily, for the purpose of clothing the prophet’s 
thoughts; but they are inward intuitions, produced by the 
Spirit of God, which set forth the punitive judgments of God. 
Koh (ita, thus) points to what follows, and v%hinnéh (and 
behold) introduces the thing seen. Amos sees the Lord form 
locusts. Baur proposes to alter $i" (forming) into 78° (forms), 
but without any reason, and without observing that in all three 
visions of this chapter hinnézh is followed by : a participle (s7P 
in ver. 4, and 38) in ver. 7), and that the Adonai which stands 
before 382 in ver. 7 shows very clearly that this noun is simply 
omitted in ver. 1, because "Adonai Y*hovah has immediately 
preceded iets G poetical form for 733, analogous to WY for 
mv, and contracted into 343 in Nah. ii. 17) sionifies locusts, 
the only question being, whether this meaning is derived from 


33 = Cle, to cut, or from 523= le, to creep forth (out of 


the earth). The fixing of the time has an important bearing 
upon the meaning of the vision: viz. “at the beginning of 
the springing up of the second crop (of grass) ;” especially 
when taken in connection with the explanation, “ after the 
mowings of the king.” These definitions cannot be merely 
intended as outward chronological data. For, in the first place, 
nothing is known of the existence of any right or prerogative 
on the part of the kings of Israel, to have the early crop in 
the meadow land throughout the country mown for the support 
of their horses and mules (1 Kings xviii. 5), so that their 
subjects could only get the second crop for their own cattle. 
Moreover, if the second crop, “ after the king’s mowings,” 
were to be interpreted literally in this manner, it would de- 
cidedly weaken the significance of the vision. For if the locusts 
did not appear till after the king had got in the hay for the 
supply of his own mews, and so only devoured the second crop 
of grass as it grew, this plague would fall upon the people 
alone, and not at all upon the king. But such an exemption of 
the king from the judgment is evidently at variance with the 
meaning of this and the following visions. Consequently the 
definition of the time must be interpreted spiritually, in accord- 
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ance with the idea of the vision. The king, who has had the 
early grass mown, is Jehovah; and the mowing of the grass 
denotes the judgments which Jehovah has already executed 
upon Israel. The growing of the second crop is a figurative 
representation of the prosperity which flourished again after 
those judgments ; in actual fact, therefore, it denotes the time 
when the dawn had risen again for Israel (ch. iv. 18). Then 
the locusts came and devoured all the vegetables of the earth. 
7IS8T AWY is not the second crop; for 1¥Y does not mean 
grass, but vegetables, the plants of the field (see at Gen. i. 11). 
Vers. 2 and 3 require that this meaning should be retained. 
When the locusts had already eaten the vegetables of the earth, 
the prophet interceded, and the Lord interposed with deliver- 
ance. ‘This intercession would have been too late after the 
consumption of the second crop. On the other hand, when the 
vegetables had been consumed, there was still reason to fear 
that the consumption of the second crop of grass would follow ; 
and this is averted at the prophet's intercession. 7) for ‘1, 
as in 1 Sam. xvi. 48, Jer. xxxvii. 11, ete. §3 snbp, pray fa 
give, sc. the guilt of the people (cf. ate xiv. 19). mip’ 9, 
how (‘2 ie) can Jacob (the nation of Israel) stand (not 
arise), since it is small ? jOP, small, 7.e. so poor in sources and 
means of help, that it cannot endure this stroke; not “ so 
crushed already, that a very light calamity would Baia ne 

(Rosenmiiller). For by om, see Ex. xxxii. 14. mst (this) 
refers to the destruction of he people indicated in 2; and 
nxt is also to be supplied as the subject to WN NP, 


Vers. 4-6. Tort Drevourine Firne.—Ver. 4. “ Thus the 
Lord Jehovah showed me: and, behold, the Lord Jehovah called 
to punish with fire; and it devoured the great flood, and devoured 
the portion. Ver. 5. And I said, Lord Jehovah, leave off, I 
pray: how can Jacob stand? for it is small. Ver. 6. Jehovah 
repented of this; this also shall not take place, said the Lord 
Jehovah.” That the all-devouring fire represents a much 
severer judgment than that depicted under the figure of the 
locusts, is generally acknowledged, and needs no proof. But 
the more precise meaning of this judgment is open to dispute, 
and depends upon the explanation of the fourth verse. The 
object to NP is VNB 2, and 27 is to be taken as an infinitive, 
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as in Isa. iii. 18: He called to strive (é.e. to judge or punish) 
with fire. There is no necessity to supply ministros suos here. 
The expression is a concise one, for “ He called to the fire to 
punish with fire” (for the expression and the fact, compare Isa. 
Ixvi. 16). This fire devoured the great flood. T°hdm rabbah 
is used in Gen. vil. 11 and Isa. li. 10, etc., to denote the un- 
fathomable ocean; and in Gen. i. 2 é‘hom is the term applied 
to the immense flood which surrounded and covered the globe 
at the beginning of the creation. neds’, as distinguished from 
2NM\, signifies an action in progress, or still incomplete (Hitzig). 
The meaning therefore is, “ it also devoured (began to devour) 
’eth-hachéleg ;” i.e. not the field, for a field does not form at all 
a fitting antithesis to the ocean; and still less “ the land,” for 
chéleg never bears this meaning; but the inheritance or portion, 
namely, that of Jehovah (Deut. xxxii. 9), ie. Israel. Conse- 
quently thom rabbdh cannot, of course, signify the ocean as 
such. For the idea of the fire falling upon the ocean, and 
consuming it, and then beginning to consume the land of Israel, 
by which the ocean was bounded (Hitzig), would be too mon- 
strous; nor is it justified by the simple remark, that “ it was 
as if the last great conflagration (2 Pet. ii. 10) had begun” 
(Schmieder). As the fire is not earthly fire, but the fire of the 
wrath of God, and therefore a figurative representation of the 
judgment of destruction ; and as hachdleq (the portion) is not 
the land of Israel, but according to Deuteronomy (/.c.) Israel, 
or the people of Jehovah; so ¢’hdm rabbah is not the ocean, but 
the heathen world, the great sea of nations, in their rebellion 
against the kingdom of God. The world of nature in a state 
of agitation is a frequent symbol in the Scriptures for the 
agitated heathen world (eg. Ps. xlvi. 3, xciii. 3,4). On the 
latter passage, Delitzsch has the following apt remark: “ The 
stormy sea is a figurative representation of the whole heathen 
world, in its estrangement from God, and enmity against Him, 
or the human race outside the true church of God; and the 
rivers are figurative representations of the kingdoms of the 
world, eg. the Nile of the Egyptian (Jer. xlvi. 7, 8), the 
Euphrates of the Assyrian (Isa. vili. 7, 8), or more precisely 
still, the arrow-swift Tigris of the Assyrian, and the winding 
Kuphrates of the Babylonian (Isa. xxvii. 1).” This symbolism 
lies at the foundation of the vision seen by the prophet. The 
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world of nations, in its rebellion against Jehovah, the Lord 
and King of the world, appears as a great flood, like the chaos 
at the beginning of the creation, or the flood which poured out 
its waves upon the globe in the time of Noah. Upon this 
flood of nations does fire from the Lord fall down and consume 
them ; and after consuming them, it begins to devour the in- 
heritance of Jehovah, the nation of Israel also. The prophet 
then prays to the Lord to spare it, because Jacob would in- 
evitably perish in this conflagration ; and the Lord gives the 
promise that “this shall not take place,” so that Israel is 
plucked like a firebrand out of the fire (ch. iv. 11). 

If we inquire now into the historical bearing of these two 
visions, so much is & priori clear,—namely, that both of them 
not only indicate judgments already past, but also refer to the 
future, since no fire had hitherto burned upon the surface of the 
globe, which had consumed the world of nations and threatened 
to annihilate Israel. If therefore there is an element of truth in 
the explanation given by Grotius to the first vision, “ After the 
fields had been shorn by Benhadad (2 Kings xiii. 3), and after 
the damage which was then sustained, the condition of Israel 
began to flourish once more during the reign of Jeroboam the 
son of Joash, as we see from 2 Kings xiv. 15,” according. to 
which the locusts would refer to the invasion on the part of the 
Assyrians in the time of Pul; this application is much too 
limited, neither exhausting the contents of the first vision, nor 
suiting in the smallest degree the figure of the fire. The 
“mowing of the king” CE 1) oimics rather all the judg- 
ments hick the aed had hitherto poured out upon Israel, 
embracing everything that the prophet mentions in ch. iv. 
6-10. The locusts are a figurative representation of the judg- 
ments that still await the covenant nation, and will destroy it 
even to a small remnant, which will be saved through the 
prayers of the righteous. The vision of the fire has a similar 
scope, embracing all the past and all the future; but this also 
indicates the judgments that fall upon the heathen world, and 
will only receive its ultimate fulfilment in the destruction of 
everything that is ungodly upon the face of the earth, when 
the Lord comes in fire to strive with all flesh (Isa. Ixvi. 15, 16), 
and to burn up the earth and all that is therein, on the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men (2 Pet. ii. 7, 10-13). 
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The removal of the two judgments, however, by Jehovah in 
consequence of the intercession of the prophet, shows that these 
judgments are not intended to effect the utter annihilation of 
the nation of God, but simply its refinement and the rooting 
out of the sinners from the midst of it, and that, in consequence 
of the sparing mercy of God, a holy remnant of the nation of 
God will be left. The next two visions refer simply to the 
judgment which awaits the kingdom of the ten tribes in the 
immediate future. 


Vers. 7-9. Tur Tutrp Viston.—Ver. 7. “ Thus he showed 
me: and, behold, the Lord stood upon a wall made with a plumb- 
line, and a plumb-line in His hand. Ver. 8. And Sehovah said 
to me, What seest thou, Amos? And I said, A plumb-line. 
And the Lord said, Behold, I put a plumb-line in the midst of 
my people Israel: I shall pass by it no more. Ver. 9. And the 
sacrificial heights of Isaac are laid waste, and the holy things of 
Israel CSE and I rise up against the house of Seroboam 
with the sword.” The word 338, which only occurs here, 
denotes, according to the dialects and the Rabbins, tin or 
lead, hore a ite line. Chomath ’dnakh is a wall built with a 
plumb-line, z.e. a perpendicular wall, a wall built with mechani- 
cal correctness and solidity. Upon this wall Amos sees the 
Lord standing. The wall built with a plumb- line is a figura- 
tive representation of the kingdom of God in Israel, as a cn 
and well-constructed sun heery He holds in iat hand a 
plumb-line. The question addressed to the prophet, “ What 
does he see?” is asked for the simple purpose of following up 
his answer with an explanation of the symbol, as in Jer.i. 11, 13, 
since the plumb-line was used for different purposes,—namely, 
not only for building, but partly also for pulling buildings down 
(compare 2 Kings xxi. 13; Isa. xxxiv.11). Jehovah will lay it 
b’gerebh ‘ammi, to the midst of His people, and not merely to 
an outward portion of it, in order to destroy this building. He 
will no longer spare as He has done ee 2 12Y, to pass 
by any one Githout taking any notice of him, without looking 
upon his guilt or punishing him ; ; hence, to spare,—the opposite 
of 27p2 y inch. v.17. The destruction will fall upon the 
idolatrous sanctuaries of the land, the bdémoth (see at 1 Kings 
ill, 2), zc. the altars of the high places, and the temples at 
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Bethel, at Dan (see at 1 Kings xii. 29), and at Gilgal (see ch. 
iv.4). Isaac (PHM, a softened form for PAS’, used here and at 
ver. 16, as in Jer. x=sili. 26) is mentioned here instead of Jacob, 
and the name is used as a synonym for Jsrael of the ten tribes. 
Even the house of J Fe hae the reigning royal family, is to 
perish with the sword (oy pp as in Isa, xxxi. 2). Jeroboam 
is mentioned as the existing representative of the monarchy, 
and the words are not to be restricted to the overthrow of 
his dynasty, but announce the destruction of the Israelitish 
monarchy, which actually was annihilated when this dynasty 
was overthrown (see p. 41). The destruction of the sacred 
places and the overthrow of the monarchy involve the dis- 
solution of the kingdom. Thus does Amos himself interpret 
his own words in vers. 11 and 17. 


Vers. 10-17. Opposition To THE PRopHET at BETHEL. 
—The daring announcement of the overthrow of the royal 
family excites the wrath of the high priest at Bethel, so that 
he relates the affair to the king, to induce him to proceed 
against the troublesome prophet (vers. 10 and 11), and then 
calls upon Amos himself to leave Bethel (vers. 12 and 13). 
That this attempt to drive Amos out of Bethel was occasioned 
by his prophecy in vers. 7-10, is evident from what Amaziah 
says to the king concerning the words of Amos. “ The priest 
of Bethel” (Kohén Béth-él) is the high priest at the sanctuary 
of the golden calf at Bethel. He accused the prophet to the 
king of having made a conspiracy (gdéshar ; cf. 1 Kings xv. 27, 
etc.) against the king, and that “in the midst of the house of 
Israel,” ze. in the centre of the kingdom of Israel—namely 
at Bethel, the religious centre of the kingdom—through all 
his sayings, which the land could not bear. To establish this 
charge, he states (in ver. 11) that Amos has foretold the death 
of Jeroboam by the sword, and the carrying away of the 
people out of the land. Amos had really said this. The fact 
that in ver. 9 Jeroboam is named, and not the house of 
Jeroboam, makes no difference ; for the head of the house is 
naturally included in the house itself, And the carrying away 
of the people out of the land was not only implied in the 
announcement of the devastation of the sanctuaries of the 
kingdom (ver. 9), which presupposes the conquest of the land 
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by foes; but Amos had actually predicted it in so many words 
(ch. v. 27). And Amaziah naturally gave the substance of 
all the prophet’s addresses, instead of simply confining himself 
to the last. There is no reason, therefore, to think of inten- 
tional slander. 

Vers. 12, 13. The king appears to have commenced no 
proceedings against the prophet in consequence of this de- 
nunciation, probably because he did not regard the affair as 
one of so much danger. Amaziah therefore endeavours to 
persuade the prophet to leave the country. “Seer, go, and flee 
into the land of Judah.” WN, i.e. withdraw thyself by flight 
from the punishment which threatens thee. “ There eat thy 
bread, and there mayst thow prophesy :” i.e. in Judah thou 
mayst earn thy bread by prophesying without any interruption. 
It is evident from the answer given by Amos in ver. 14, that 
this is the meaning of the words: “ But in Bethel thou shalt no 
longer prophesy, for it is a kings sanctuary (i.e. a sanctuary 
founded by the king; 1 Kings xii. 28), and beth mamlakhdah,”’ 
house of the kingdom, 7.¢. a royal capital (cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 5), 
—namely, as being the principal seat of the worship which the 
king has established for his kingdom. There no one could be 
allowed to prophesy against the king. 

Vers. 14, 15. Amos first of all repudiates the insinuation 
that he practises prophesying as a calling or profession, by 
which he gets his living. “TI am no prophet,” se. by profes- 
sion, “and no prophets son,” i.e. not a pupil or member of the 
prophets’ schools, one who has been trained to prophesy (on 
these schools, see the comm. on 1 Sam. xix. 24); but (according 
to my proper calling) a bogér, lit. a herdsman of oxen (from 
bagdr) ; then in a broader sense, a herdsman who tends the 
sheep (jN¥), a shepherd; and a bol@s shigmim, i.e. one who 
plucks sycamores or mulberry-figs, and lives upon them. The 
am. Ney. bolés is a denom. from the Arabic name for the mul- 
berry-fig, and signifies to gather mulberry-figs and live upon 
them; like cvmdfew and drrocunatew, 1.e. according to Hesych. 
Ta odKa Tpwyew, to eat figs. The rendering of the LXX. 
xvitov, Vulg. vellicans, points to the fact that it was a common 
custom to nip or scratch the mulberry-figs, in order to make 
them ripen (see Theophr. Hist. plant. iv. 2; Plin. Hist. nat. 
13, 14; and Bochart, Mieroz. i. 384, or p. 406 ed. Ros.) ; but 
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this cannot be shown to be the true meaning of bolés. And 
even if the idea of nipping were implied in the word bdlés, it 
would by no means follow that the possession of a mulberry 
plantation was what was intended, as many commentators have 
inferred; for “the words contain an allusion to the ‘ eating of 
bread’ referred to in ver. 12, and the fruit is mentioned here 
as the ordinary food of the shepherds, who lived at the pasture 
grounds, and to whom bread may have been a rarity” (Hitzig). 
From this calling, which afforded him a livelihood, the Lord 
had called him away to prophesy to His people Israel ; so that 
whoever forbade him to do so, set himself in opposition to the 
Lord God. 

Vers. 16, 17. In return for this rebellion against Jehovah, 
Amos foretels to the priest the punishment which will fall 
upon him when the judgment shall come upon Israel, meeting 
his words, “ Thou sayst, Thou shalt not prophesy,” with the keen 
retort, “ Thus saith Jehovah.” "Si, to drip, applied to prophesy- 
ing here and at Mic. ii. 6, 11, and Ezek. xxi. 2, 7, is taken 
from Deut. xxxii. 2, “ My teaching shall drip as the rain,” ete. 
Isaac (yischéq) for Israel, as in ver. 9. The punishment is thus 
described in ver. 17: “Thy wife will be a harlot in the city,” 
i.e. at the taking of the city she will become a harlot through 
violation. His children would also be slain by the foe, and his 
landed possession assigned to others, namely, to the fresh settlers 
in the land. He himself, viz. the priest, would die in an un- 
clean land, that is to say, in the land of the Gentiles,—in other 
words, would be carried away captive, and that with the whole 
nation, the carrying away of which is repeated by Amos in the 
words which the priest had reported to the king (ver. 11), as 
a sign that what he has prophesied will assuredly stand. 


THE RIPENESS OF ISRAEL FOR JUDGMENT.—CHAP. VIII. 


Under the symbol of a basket filled with ripe fruit, the 
Lord shows the prophet that Israel is ripe for judgment (vers. 
1-3); whereupon Amos, explaining the meaning of this 
vision, announces to the unrighteous magnates of the nation 
the changing of their joyful feasts into days of mourning, as 
the punishment from God for their unrighteousness (vers. 
4-10), and sets before them a time when those who now 
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despise the word of God will sigh in vain in their extremity 
for a word of the Lord (vers. 11-14). 


Vers. 1-3. Vision of a BASKET OF RIPE FRUIT.—Ver. 1. 
“ Thus did the Lord Jehovah show me: and behold a basket with 
wipe fruit. Ver.2. And He said, What seest thou, Amos? And 
L said, A basket of ripe fruit. Then Jehovah said to me, The 
end ts come to my people Israel; I will not pass by them any 
more. Ver. 3. And the songs of the palace will yell in that day, 
és the saying of the Lord Jehovah: corpses tn multitude ; in every 
place hath He cast them forth ; Hush!” mb3 from 33, to lay 
hold of, to grasp, lit. a receiver, here a basket (of basket-work), 
in Jer. v.27 a bird-cage. }"P: summer-fruit (see at 2 Sam. 
xvi. 1); in Isa. xvi. 9, xxviii. 4, the gathering of fruit, hence 
ripe fruit. The basket of ripe fruit (qayits) is thus explained 
by the Lord: the end (géts) is come to my people (cf. Ezek 
vii. 6). Consequently the basket of ripe fruit is a figurative 
representation of the nation that is now ripe for judgment, 
although géts, the end, does not denote its ripeness for judo- 
ment, but its destruction, and the word gés is simply chosen 
to form a paronomasia with gayits. “V1 5,DIN N? as in ch. vii. 8. 
All the joy shall be turned into mourning. The thought is 
not that the temple-singing to the praise of God (ch. v. 23) 
would be turned into yelling, but that the songs of joy (ch. vi. 5; 
2 Sam. xix. 86) would be turned into yells, ze. into sounds of 
lamentation (cf. ver. 10 and 1 Macc. ix. 41), namely, because 
of the multitude of the dead which lay upon the ground on 
every side. pwn is not impersonal, in the sense of “ which 
men are no longer able to bury on account of their great num- 
ber, and therefore cast away in quiet places on every side;” 
but Jehovah is to be regarded as the subject, viz. which God 
has laid prostrate, or cast to the ground on every side. For 
the adverbial use of D7 cannot be established. The word is an 
interjection here, as in ch. vi. 10; and the exclamation, Hush ! 
is not a sign of gloomy despair, but an admonition to bow 
beneath the overwhelming severity of the judgment of God, as 
in Zeph. i. 7 (cf. Hab. ii. 20 and Zech. ii. 17). 

Vers. 4-10. To this vision the prophet attaches the last 
admonition to the rich and powerful men of the nation, to 
observe the threatening of the Lord before it is too late, im- 
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pressing upon them the terrible severity of the judgment. 
Ver. 4. “ Hear this, ye that gape for the poor, and to destroy 
the meek of the earth, Ver. 5. Saying, When is the new moon 
over, that we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may 
open wheat, to make the ephah small, and the shekel great, and 
to falsify the scale of deceit? Ver. 6. To buy the poor for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes, and the refuse of the corn will 
we sell.” The persons addressed are the {28 DDNYD, 7.2. not 
those who snort at the poor man, to frighten him away from 
any further pursuit of his rights (Baws but, according to ch. 
il. 6, 7, those who greedily pant for the poor man, who try to 
swallow him (Hitzig). ‘This is affirmed in the second clause of 
the verse, in which DANY is to be repeated in thought before 
mavine : : they gape to destroy the quiet in the land (nay — 
DY j in ch. i. %); “namely by grasping all property for them- 
selves, Job xxii. 8, Isa. v.8” (Hitzig). Vers. 5 and 6 show 
how they expect to accomplish their purpose. Like covetous 
usurers, they cannot even wait for the end of the feast-days to 
pursue their trade still further. Chodesh, the new moon, was a 
holiday on which all trade was suspended, just as it was on the 
Sabbath (see at Num. xxviii. 11 and 2 Kingsiv. 23), av Yavin, 
to sell corn, as in Gen. xli. 57, 72 "M8, to open up corn, i.e. to 
open the granaries (cf. Gen. xli. 56). In doing so, they wanted 
to cheat the poor by small measure (ephah), and by making 
the shekel great, z.e. by increasing the price, which was to be 
weighed out to them; also by false scales (‘ivvéth, to pervert, 
or falsify the scale of deceit, 7.e. the scale used for cheating), 
and by bad corn (mappal, waste or refuse); that in this way 
they might make the poor man so poor, that he would either be 
obliged to sell himself to them from want and distress (Lev. 
xxv. 39), or be handed over to the creditor by the court of 
justice, because he was no longer able to pay for a pair of 
shoes, te. the very smallest debt (cf. ch. ii. 6). 

Such wickedness as this would be severely punished by the 
Lord. Ver. 7. “Jehovah hath sworn by the pride of Jacob, 
Verily I will not forget all their deeds for ever. Ver. 8. Shall 
the earth not tremble for this, and every inhabitant upon it mourn? 
and all of it rises like the Nile, and heaves and sinks like the 
Nile of Egypt.’ The pride of Jacob is Jehovah, as in Hos. 


v. 5 and vii. 10. Jehovah swears by the pride of Jacob, as He 
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does by His holiness in ch. iv. 2, or by His soul in ch. vi. 8, 
i.e. as He who is the pride and glory of Israel: 7.e. as truly as 
He is so, will He and must He punish such acts as these. By. 
overlooking such sins, or leaving them unpunished, He would 
deny His glory in Israel. MW, to forget a sin, i.e. to leave it 
unpunished. In ver. 8 the negative question is an expression 
denoting strong assurance. “For this” is generally supposed 
to refer to the sins; but this is a mistake, as the previous verse 
alludes not to the sins themselves, but to the punishment of them; 
and the solemn oath of Jehovah does not contain so subordi- 
nate and casual a thought, that we can pass over ver. 7, and 
take mNt SY as referring back to vers. 4-6. It rather refers to 
the substance of the oath, z.c. to the punishment of the sins 
which the Lord announces with a solemn oath. This will be 
so terrible that the earth will quake, and be resolved, as it were, 
into its primeval condition of chaos. Rdgaz, to tremble, or, 
when applied to the earth, to quake, does not mean to shudder, 
or to be shocked, as Rosenmiiller explains it after Jer. i. 12. 
Still less can the idea of the earth rearing and rising up in a 
stormy manner to cast them off, which Hitzig supports, be 
proved to be a biblical idea from Isa. xxiv. 20. The thought 
is rather that, under the weight of the judgment, the earth will 
quake, and all its inhabitants will be thrown into mourning, as 
we may clearly see from the parallel passage in ch. ix. 5. In 
ver. 82 this figure is carried out still further, and the whole 
earth is represented as being turned into a sea, heaving and 
fallmg in a tempestuous manner, just as in the case of the 
flood. mpo, the totality of the earth, the entire globe, will rise, 
and swell and fall like waters lashed into a storm. This rising 
and falling of the earth is compared to the rising and sinking 
of the Nile. According to the parallel passage in ch. ix. 5, 183 
is a defective form for 182, just as 5:3 is for aa in Job xl. 20, 
and it is still further defined by the expression OY 7iN'3, 
which follows. All the ancient versions have taken it as TiN’, 
and many of the Hebrew codd. (in Kennicott and De Rossi) 
have this reading. Migrash, to be excited, a term applied to 
the stormy sea (Isa. lvii. 20). APw2 is a softened form for 
nypya, as is shown by nypy in ch. ix. 5. 

Ver. 9. “ And it will come to pass on that day, ts the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah, I cause the sun to set at noon, and make it 
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dark to the earth in clear day. Ver. 10. And turn your feasts 
into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation: and bring 
mourning clothes upon all loins, and baldness upon every head ; 
and make it like mourning for an only one, and the end thereof’ 
like a bitter day.” The effect of the divine judgment upon 
the Israelites is depicted here. Just as the wicked overturn 
the moral order of the universe, so will the Lord, with His 
judgment, break through the order of nature, cause the sun to 
go down at noon, and envelope the earth in darkness in clear 
day. The words of the ninth verse are not founded upon the 
idea of an eclipse of the sun, though Michaelis and Hitzig not 
only assume that they are, but actually attempt to determine 
the time of its occurrence. An eclipse of the sun is not the 
setting of the sun (iz). But to any man the sun sets at noon, 
when he is suddenly snatched away by death, in the very midst 
of his life. And this also applies to a nation when it is sud- 
denly destroyed in the midst of its earthly prosperity. But it 
has a still wider application. When the Lord shall come to 
judgment, at a time when the world, in its self-security, looketh 
not for Him (cf. Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq.), this earth’s sun will set 
at noon, and the eaith be covered with darkness in bright day- 
light. And every judgment that falls upon an ungodly people 
or kingdom, as the ages roll away, is a harbinger of the approach 
of the final judgment. Ver. 10. When the judgment shall 
burst upon Israel, then will all the joyous feasts give way to 
mourning and lamentation (compare ver. 3 and ch. v.16; Hos. 
ii. 13). On the shaving of a bald place asa sign of mourning, 
see Isa. iii. 24. This mourning will be very deep, like the 
mourning for the death of an only son (cf. Jer. vi. 26 and Zech. 
xii. 10). The suffix in Mm’ (I make 7) does not refer to Pas 
(mourning), but to all that has been previously mentioned as 
done upon that day, to their weeping and lamenting (Hitzig). 
ANINS, the end thereof, namely, of this mourning and lamenta- 
tion, will be a bitter day (2 is caph verit.; see at Joel i. 15). 
This implies that the judgment will not be a passing one, but 
will continue. 

Vers. 11-14. And at that time the light and comfort of the 
word of God will also fail them. Ver. 11. “ Behold, days come, 
ts the saying of the Lord Jehovah, that I send a hungering into 
the land, not a hungering for bread nor a thirst for water, but to 
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hear the words of Jehovah. Ver. 12. And they will reel from 
sea to sea; and from the north, and even to the east, they sweep 
round to seek the word of Jehovah, and will not find it.” The 
bitterness of the time of punishment is increased by the fact 
that the Lord will then withdraw His word from them, 7.e. the 
light of His revelation. They who will not now hear His word, 
as proclaimed by the prophets, will then cherish the greatest 
longing for it. Such hunger and thirst will be awakened by 
the distress and afiliction that will come upon them. The 
intensity of this desire is depicted in ver. 12. They reel (33 
as in ch. iv. 8) from the sea to the sea; that is to say, not “from 
the Dead Sea in the east to the Mediterranean in the west,” for 
Joel ii. 20 and Zech. xiv. 8 are not cases in point, as the two 
seas are defined there by distinct epithets; but as in Ps. Ixxii. 8 
and Zech. ix. 10, according to which the meaning is, from the 
sea to where the sea occurs again, at the other end of the world, 
“the sea being taken as the boundary of the earth” (Hupfeld). 
The other clause, “ from the north even to the east,” contains 
an abridged expression for “ from north to south and from west 
to east,” ¢.e. to every quarter of the globe. 

Ver. 13. “ In that day will the fair virgins and the young 
men faint for thirst. Ver. 14. They who swear by the guilt of 
Samaria, and say, By the life of thy God, O Dan! and by the 
life of the way to Beersheba; and will fall, and not rise again.” 
Those who now stand in all the fullest and freshest vigour of 
life, will succumb to this hunger and thirst. The virgins and 
young men are individualized, as comprising that portion of 
the nation which possessed the vigorous fulness of youth. mDY, 
to be enveloped in night, to sink into a swoon, hithp. to hide 
one’s self, to faint away. myawan refers to the young men and 
virgins; and inasmuch as they represent the most vigorous 
portion of the nation, to the nation as a whole. If the strongest 
succumb to the thirst, how much more the weak! ’Ashmath 
Shom'ron, the guilt of Samaria, is the golden calf at Bethel, 
the principal idol of the kingdom of Israel, which is named 
after the capital Samaria (compare Deut. ix. 21, “the sin of 
Israel”), not the Asherah which was still standing in Samaria 
in the reign of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 6); for apart from the 
question whether it was there in the time of Jeroboam, this is 
at variance with the second clause, in which the manner of 
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their swearing is given,—namely, by the life of the god at Dan, 
that is to say, the golden calf that was there; so that the guilt 
of Samaria can only have been the golden calf at Bethel, the 
national sanctuary of the ten tribes (cf. ch. iv. 4, v. 5). The 
way to Beersheba is mentioned, instead of the worship, for the 
sake of which the pilgrimage to Beersheba was made. This 
worship, again, was not a purely heathen worship, but an idola- 
trous worship of Jehovah (see ch. v. 5). The fulfilment of 
these threats commenced with the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel, and the carrying away of the ten tribes into exile in 
Assyria, and continues to this day in the case of that portion of 
the Israelitish nation which is still looking for the Messiah, the 
prophet promised by Moses, and looking in vain, because they 
will not hearken to the preaching of the gospel concerning the 
Messiah, who appeared as Jesus. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SINFUL KINGDOM, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE NEW KINGDOM OF GOD.—CHAP. IX. 


The prophet sees the Lord standing by the altar, and giving 
command to overthrow the temple, that the whole nation may 
be buried beneath the ruins (ver. 1). Should any one escape, 
the Lord will pursue him everywhere, and overtake and destroy 
him (vers. 2-4) ; for He is the Almighty God, and the Judge 
of the world (vers. 5 and 6); and Israel has become like the 
heathen, so that it deserves no sparing. Nevertheless it shall 
not be utterly destroyed, but simply sifted, and the sinful mass 
be slain (vers. 7-10). Then will the fallen tabernacle of David 
be raised up again, and the kingdom of God be glorified by the 
reception of all nations (ver. 12), and richly blessed with the 
fulness of the gifts of divine grace (vers. 13, 14), and never 
destroyed again (ver. 15). As the chapter gives the final 
development of the judgment threatened in the preceding one, 
so is it also closely attached in form to ch. vii. and viii., com- 
mencing with a vision just as they do. But whilst the preced- 
ing visions simply indicate the judgment which is to fall upon 
the sinful nation, and are introduced with the words, “ The Lord 
showed me” (ch. vii. 1, 4, 7, vill. 1), this closing vision shows the 
Lord engaged in the execution of the judgment, and commences 
accordingly with the words, “1 saw the Lord standing,” ete. 
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Ver. 1. “I saw the Lord standing by the altar; and He said, 
Smite the top, that the thresholds may tremble, and smash them 
upon the head of all of them; and I will slay their remnant with 
the sword: a fugitive of them shall not flee; and an escaped one 
of them shall not escape.” The correct and full interpretation 
not only of this verse, but of the whole chapter, depends upon 
the answer to be given to the question, what altar we are to 
understand by hammizbedch. Ewald, Hitzig, Hofmann, and 
Baur follow Cyril in thinking of the temple at Bethel, because, 
as Hitzig says, this vision attaches itself in an explanatory 
manner to the close of ch. viii. 14, and because, according to 
Hofmann, “if the word of the prophet in general was directed 
against the kingdom, the royal house and the sanctuary of the 
ten tribes, the article before hammizbédéch points to the altar of 
the sanctuary in the kingdom of Israel, to the altar at Bethel, 
against which he has already prophesied in a perfectly similar 
manner in ch. iii. 14.” But there is no ground whatever for 
the assertion that our vision contains simply an explanation of 
ch. viii. 14. The connection with ch. viil. is altogether not so 
close, that the object of the prophecy in the one chapter must 
of necessity cover that of the other. And it is quite incorrect 
to say that the word of the prophet throughout is directed 
simply against the kingdom of the ten tribes, or that, although 
Amos does indeed reprove the sins of Judah as well as those of 
Israel, he proclaims destruction to the kingdom of Jeroboam 
alone. As early as ch. il. 5 he announces desolation to Judah 
by fire, and the burning of the palaces of Jerusalem; and in 
ch. vi. 1, again, he gives utterance to a woe upon the self-secure 
in Zion, as well as upon the careless ones in Samaria. And 
lastly, it is evident from vers. 8-10 of the present chapter, that 
the sinful kingdom which is to be destroyed from the face of 
the earth is not merely the kingdom of the ten tribes, but the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, which are embraced in one. 
For although it is stated immediately afterwards that the Lord 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, but will shake the 
house of Israel among all nations, the house of Jacob cannot 
mean the kingdom of Judah, and the house of Israel the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, because such a contrast between Judah and 
Israel makes the thought too lame, and the antithesis between 
the destruction of the sinful kingdom and the utter destruction 
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of the nation is quite obliterated. Amos does not generally 
draw such a distinction between the house of Jacob and the 
house of Israel, as that the first represents Judah, and the 
second the ten tribes; but he uses the two epithets as synony- 
mous, as we may see from a comparison of ch. vi. 8 with ch. 
vi. 14, where the rejection of the pride of Israel and the hating 
of its palaces (ver. 8) are practically interpreted by the raising up 
of a nation which oppresses the house of Israel in all its borders 
(ver. 14). And so also in the chapter before us, the “ house of 
Israel” (ver. 9) is identical with “Israel” and the “ children 
of Israel” (7), whom God brought up out of Egypt. But God 
brought up out of Egypt not the ten tribes, but the twelve. 
And consequently it is decidedly incorrect to restrict the con- 
tents of vers. 1-10 to the kingdom of the ten tribes. And if 
this be the case, we cannot possibly understand by hammizbédch 
in ver. 1 the altar of Bethel, especially seeing that not only 
does Amos foretel the visitation or destruction of the altars of 
Bethel in ch. iii. 14, and therefore recognises not one altar only 
in Bethel, but a plurality of altars, but that he also speaks in 
ch. vil. 9 of the desolation of the high places and sanctuaries of 
Israel, and in ch. viii. 14 places the sanctuary at Dan on a par 
with that at Bethel; so that there was not any one altar in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, which could be called hammizbédch, 
the altar pur excellence, inasmuch as it possessed from the very 
beginning two sanctuaries of equal dignity (viz. at Bethel and 
Dan). Hammizbédch, therefore, both here and at Hzek. ix. 2, 
is the altar of burnt-offering in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
sanctuary of the whole of the covenant nation, to which even 
the ten tribes still belonged, in spite of their having fallen 
away from the house of David. So long as the Lord still con- 
tinued to send prophets to the ten tribes, so long did they pass 
as still forming part of the people of God, and so long also was 
the temple at Jerusalem the divinely appointed sanctuary and 
the throne of Jehovah, from which both blessings and punish- 
ment issued for them. The Lord roars from Zion, and from 
Zion He utters His voice (ch. i. 2), not only upon the nations 
who have shown hostility to Judah or Israel, but also upon 
Judah and Israel, on account of their departure from His law 
(ch. ii. 4 and 6 sqq.). 

The vision in this verse is founded upon the idea that the 
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whole nation is assembled before the Lord at the threshold of 
the temple, so that it is buried under the ruins of the falling 
building, in consequence of the blow upon the top, which 
shatters the temple to its very foundations. The Lord appears 
at the altar, because here at the sacrificial place of the nation 
the sins of Israel are heaped up, that He may execute judg- 
ment upon the nation there. by 333, standing at (not upon) 
the altar, as in 1 Kings xiii. 1. He gives commandment to 
smite the top. The person who is to do this is not mentioned ; 
but it was no doubt an angel, probably the n’nvian FNP, who 
brought the pestilence as a punishment at the numbering of the 
people in the time of David (2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16), who smote 
the army of the Assyrian king Sennacherib before Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xix. 35), and who also slew the first-born of Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 13, 23); whereas in Ezek. ix. 2, 7, He is represented 
as accomplishing the judgment of destruction by means of six 
angels. [akkaphtor, the knob or top; in Ex. xxv. 31, 33 sqq., 
an ornament upon the shaft and branches of the golden candle- 
stick. Here it is an ornament at the top of the columns, and 
not “ the lintel of the door,” or “ the pinnacle of the temple with 
its ornaments.” For the latter explanation of kaphtor, which 
cannot be philologically sustained, by no means follows from 
the fact that the antithesis to the haphtor is formed by the 
stppim, or thresholds of the door. The knob and threshold 
simply express the contrast between the loftiest summit and 
the lowest base, without at all warranting the conclusion that 
saph denotes the base of the pillar which culminated in a knob, 
or kaphtor, the top of the door which rested upon a threshold. 
The description is not architectural, but rhetorical, the separate 
portions of the whole being individualized, for the purpose of 
expressing the thought that the building was to be shattered to 
pieces in summo usque ad imum, a capite ad caleem. Would 
we bring out more clearly the idea which lies at the foundation 
of the rhetorical mode of expression, we have only to think of 
the capital of the pillars Jachin and Boaz, and that with 
special reference to their significance, as symbolizing the sta- 
bility of the temple. The smiting of these pillars, so that they 
fall to the ground, individualizes the destruction of the temple, 
without there being any necessity in consequence to think of 
these pillars as supporting the roof of the temple hall. The 
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rhetorical character of the expression comes out clearly again 
in what follows, “and smash them to pieces, z.e. lay them in 
ruins upon the head of all,”* where the plural suffix attached 
to DYsz (with the toneless suffix for DY¥3; see Ewald, § 253, a) 
cannot possibly be taken as referring to the singular hakkaphtor, 
nor even to hassippim alone, but must refer to the two nouns 
hakkaphtor and hassippim. The reference to hassippim could 
no doubt be grammatically sustained; but so far as the sense is 
concerned, it is inadmissible, inasmuch as when a building falls 
to the ground in consequence of its having been laid in ruins 
by a blow from above, the thresholds of the entrance could not 
possibly fall upon the heads of the men who were standing in 
front of it. The command has throughout a symbolical mean- 
ing, and has no literal reference to the destruction of the temple. 
The temple symbolizes the kingdom of God, which the Lord 
had founded in Israel; and as being the centre of that kingdom, 
it stands here for the kingdom itself. In the temple, as the 
dwelling-place of the name of Jehovah, z.c. of the gracious 
presence of God, the idolatrous nation beheld an indestructible 
pledge of the lasting continuance of the kingdom. But this 
support to their false trust is taken away from it by the an- 
nouncement that the Lord will lay the temple in ruins. The 
destruction of the temple represents the destruction of the king- 
dom of God embodied in the temple, with which indeed the 
earthly temple would of necessity fall to the ground. No one 
will escape this judgment. This is affirmed in the words which 
follow: And their last, their remnant (achdrith, as in ch. iv. 2), 
I will slay with the sword; as to the meaning of which Cocceius 
has correctly observed, that the magnitude of the slaughter is 
increased caclusione fugientium et eorum, qui videbantur effugisse. 
The apparent discrepancy in the statement, that they will all 
be crushed to pieces by the ruins, and yet there will be fugitives 
and persons who have escaped, is removed at once if we bear in 
mind that the intention of the prophet is to cut off every loop- 
hole for carnal security, and that the meaning of the words is 
simply this: “ And even if any should succeed in fleeing and 


1 Luther’s rendering, ‘‘ for their avarice shall come upon the head of all 
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escaping, God will pursue them with the sword, and slay them” 
(see Hengstenberg, Christology, ou this passage). 

The thought is still further expanded in vers. 2-6. Ver. 2. 
“Tf they break through into hell, my hand will take them thence ; 
and if they climb up to heaven, thence will I fetch them down. 
Ver. 3. And if they hide themselves upon the top of Carmel, [ 
will trace them, and fetch them thence; and if they conceal them- 
selves from before mine eyes in the bottom of the sea, thence do [ 
command the serpent, and tt biteth them. Ver. 4. And if they 
go into captivity before their enemies, I will command the sword 
thence, and it slayeth them; and I direct my eye upon them for 
evil, and not for good.” The imperfects, with O88, are to be 
taken as futures. They do not assume what is impossible as 
merely hypothetical, in the sense of “if they should hide them- 
selves ;” but set forth what was no doubt in actual fact an 
impossible case, as though it were possible, in order to cut off 
every escape. For the cases mentioned in vers. 8a and 4a might 
really occur. Hiding upon Carmel and going into captivity 
belong to the sphere of possibility and of actual occurrence. 
In order to individualize the thought, that escape from the 
punishing arm of the Almighty is impossible, the prophet 
opposes the most extreme spaces of the world to one another, 
starting from heaven and hell, as the loftiest height and deepest 
depth of the universe, in doing which he has in all probability 
Ps. exxxix. 7, 8 floating before his mind. He commences with 
the height, which a man cannot possibly climb, and the depth, 
to which he cannot descend, to show that escape is impossible. 
1nn, to break through, with 3, to make a hole into anything 
(lizek. vill. 8, xl. 5, 7). According to the Hebrew view, 
Sheol was deep in the interior of the earth. The head of 
Carmel is mentioned (see at Josh. xix. 26). The reference is 
not to the many caves in this promontory, which afford shelter 
to fugitives; for they are not found upon the head of Carmel, 
but for the most part on the western side (see v. Raumer, Pal. 
p. 44). The emphasis lies rather upon the head, as a height 
overgrown with trees, which, even if not very high (about 1800 
feet ; see at 1 Kings xviii. 19), yet, in comparison with the sea 
over which it rises, might appear to be of a very considerable 
height; in addition to which, the situation of Carmel, on the 
extreme western border of the kingdom of Israel, might also 
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be taken into consideration. “ Whoever hides himself there, 
must assuredly know of no other place of security in the whole 
of the land besides. And if there is no longer any security 
there, there is nothing left but the sea.” But even the deep 
sea-bottom will not shelter from the vengeance of God. God 
commands the serpent, or summons the serpent to bite him. 
Nachash, here the water-serpent, called elsewhere livydthan ov 
tannin (Isa. xxvii. 1), a sea-monster, which was popularly sup- 
posed to be extremely dangerous, but which cannot be more 
exactly defined. Even by going into captivity, they will not 
be protected from the sword. ‘2¥3, not into captivity, but zn 
statu captivitatis: even if they should be among those who were 
wandering into captivity, where men are generally sure of their 
lives (see Lam. i. 5). For God has fixed His eye upon them, 
2.é. has taken them under His special superintendence (cf. Jer. 
xxxix. 12); not, however, to shelter, to protect, and to bless, 
but ny, for evil, z.c. to punish them. “ The people of the 
Lord remain, under all circumstances, the object of special 
attention. They are more richly blessed than the world, but 
they are also more severely punished” (Hengstenberg). 

To strengthen this threat, Amos proceeds, in vers. 5, 6, to 
describe Jehovah as the Lord of heaven and earth, who sends 
judgments upon the earth with omnipotent power. Ver. 5. 
“ And the Lord Jehovah of hosts, who toucheth the earth, and it 
melteth, and all the inhabitants thereupon mourn ; and the whole 
of it riseth like the Nile, and sinketh like the Nile of Egypt. 
Ver. 6. Who buildeth His stories in heaven, and His vault, over 
the earth hath He founded it; who calleth to the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out over the earth: Jehovah is His name.” 
This description of God, who rules with omnipotence, is ap- 
pended, as in ch. iv. 13 and v. 8, without any link of connection 
whatever. We must not render it, “ The Lord Jehovah of 
hosts is He who toucheth the earth ;’ but we must supply the 
connecting thought, “ And He who thus directeth His eye upon 
you is the Lord Jehovah of hosts, who toucheth the earth, and 
it melteth.” The melting or dissolving of the earth is, accord- 
ing to Ps. xlvi. 7, an effect produced by the Lord, who makes 
His voice heard in judgments, or “the destructive effect of the 
judgments of God, whose instruments the conquerors are” 
(Hengstenberg), when nations reel and kingdoms totter. The 
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Lord therefore touches the earth, so that it melts, when He 
dissolves the stability of the earth by great judgments (cf. Ps. 
Ixxv. 4). “Israel could not fail to test the truth of these words 
by painful experience, when the wild hordes of Assyria poured 
themselves over the western parts of Asia” (Hengstenberg). 
The following words, depicting the dissolution of the earth, are 
repeated, with very inconsiderable alterations, from ch. viii. 8 : 
we have merely the omission of 7¥32), and the kal AYP sub- 
stituted for the niphal mpwa, In ver. 6 there is evidently an 
allusion to the flood. God, who is enthroned in heaven, in the 
cloud-towers built above the circle of the earth, possesses the 
power to pour the waves of the sea over the earth by His 
simple word. Ma‘dloth is synonymous with nivey in Ps. civ. 3: 
upper rooms, lit. places to which one has to ascend. *Aguddéh, 
an arch or vault: that which is called rdéqia‘, the firmament, in 
other places. The heaven, in which God builds His stories, is 
the heaven of clouds; and the vault, according to Gen. i. 7, 
is the firmament of heaven, which divided the water above the 
firmament from the water beneath it. Consequently the upper 
rooms of God are the waters above the firmament, in or out of 
which God builds His stories (Ps. civ. 3), i.e. the cloud-tower 
above the horizon of the earth, which is raised above it like a 
vault. Out of this cloud-castle the rain pours down (Ps. civ. 
13); and out of its open windows the waters of the flood 
poured down, and overflowed the earth (Gen. vii. 11). When 
God calls to the waters of the sea, they pour themselves over 
the surface of the earth. The waves of the sea are a figurative 
representation of the agitated multitude of nations, or of the 
powers of the world, which pour their waves over the kingdom 
of God (see at ch. vil. 4). 

The Lord will pour out these floods upon sinful Israel, 
because it stands nearer to Him than the heathen do. Ver. 7. 
“Are ye not like the sons of the Cushites to me, ye sons of Israel? 
as the saying of Jehovah. Have I not brought Israel up out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines out of Caphtor, and Aram 
out of Kir?” With these words the prophet tears away from 
the sinful nation the last support of its carnal security, namely, 
reliance upon its election as the nation of God, which the Lord 
has practically confirmed by leading Israel up out of Egypt. 
Their election as the people of Jehovah was unquestionably a 
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pledge that the Lord would not cast off His people, or suffer 
them to be destroyed by the heathen. But what the apostle 
says of circumcision in Rom. ii. 25 applied to this election also, 
namely, that it was of benefit to none but those who kept the 
law. It afforded a certainty of divine protection simply to those 
who proved themselves to be the children of Israel by their walk 
and conduct, and who faithfully adhered to the Lord. To the 
rebellious it was of no avail. Idolaters had become like the 
heathen. The Cushites are mentioned, not so much as being 
descendants of the accursed Ham, as on account of the black- 
ness of their skin, which was regarded as a symbol of spiritual 
blackness (cf. Jer. xiii. 23). The expression “ sons (children) 
of the Cushites” is used with reference to the title “ sons 
(children) of Israel,’ the honourable name of the covenant 
nation. For degenerate Israel, the leading up cut of Egypt had 
no higher signification than the leading up of the Philistines and 
Syrians out of their former dwelling-places into the lands which 
they at present inhabited. These two peoples are mentioned by 
way of example: the Philistines, because they were despised by 
the Israelites, as being uncircumcised; the Syrians, with an 
allusion to the threat in ch. i. 5, that they should wander into 
exile to Kir. On the fact that the Philistines sprang from 
Caphtor, see the comm. on Gen. x. 14. 

Election, therefore, will not save sinful Israel from destruc- 
tion. After Amos has thus cut off all hope of deliverance from 
the ungodly, he repeats, in his own words in vers. 8 sqq., the 
threat already exhibited symbolically in ver.1. Ver. 8. “Be- 
hold, the eyes of the Lord Jehovah are against the sinful kingdom, 
and I destroy it from off the face of the earth ; except that I shall 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob: is the saying of Jehovah. 
Ver. 9. Mor, behold, I command, and shake the house of Israel 
among all nations, as (corn) is shaken tm a@ sieve, and not even a 
little grain falls to the ground. Ver. 10. All the sinners of my 
people will die by the sword, who say, The evil will not overtake 
or come to us.” The sinful kingdom is Israel; not merely the 
kingdom of the ten tribes however, but all Israel, the kingdom 
of the ten tribes along with Judah, the house of Jacob or Israel, 
which is identical with the sons of Israel, who had become like 
the Cushites, although Amos had chiefly the people and king- 
dom of the ten tribes in his mind. Bammamlakhah, not upon 
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the kingdom, but against the kingdom. The Ne of the 
eye upon an object, is expressed ihe 2Y (ver. 4) or ON en Ps: 
xxxiv. 16); whereas 2 is used in relation to the object upon 
which anger rests (Ps. xxxiv. 17). Because the Lord had 
turned His eye towards the sinful kingdom, He must extermi- 
nate it,—a fate with which Moses had already threatened the 
nation in Dent. vi. 15. Nevertheless (‘2 DEX, “only that,” 
introducing the limitation, as in Num. xii. 28, Deut. xv. 4) 
the house of Jacob, the covenant nation, shall not be utterly 
destroyed. The “house of Jacob” is opposed to the “ sinful 
nation ;”” not, however, so that the antithesis simply lies in the 
kingdom and people (regnum delebo, non populum), or that the 
“house of Jacob” signifies the kingdom of Judah as distin- 
guished from the kingdom of the ten tribes, for the “ house of 
Jacob” is perfectly equivalent to the “ house of Israel” (ver. 9). 
The house of Jacob is not to be utterly destroyed, but simply 
to be shaken, as it were, in a sieve. The antithesis lies in the 
predicate M8ON, the sinful kingdom. So far as Israel, as a 
kingdom and people, is sinful, it is to be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth. But there is always a divine kernel in 
the nation, by virtue of its divine election, a holy seed out of 
which the Lord will form a new and holy people and kingdom 
of God. Consequently the destruction will not be a total one, 
a Paws WowN., The reason for this is introduced by dz (for) 
in ver. 9. The Lord will shake Israel among the nations, as 
corn is shaken in a sieve; so that the chaff fie away, and the 
dust and dirt fall to the ground, and only the good grains are 
left in the sieve. Such a sieve are the nations of the world, 
through which Israel is purified from its chaff, i.e. from its un- 
godly members. 73*rd7,, generally a bundle; here, according 
to its etymology, that which is compact or firm, ¢.e. solid grain 
as distinguished from loose chaff. In 2 Sam. xvii. 13 it is 
used in a similar sense to denote a hard piece of clay or a stone 
in a building. Not a single grain will fall to the ground, that 
is to say, not a good man will be lost (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20). 
The self-secure sinners, however, who rely upon their outward 
connection with the nation of God (compare ver. 7 and ch. 
iii. 2), or upon their zeal in the outward forms of worship (ch. 
v. 21 sqq.), and fancy that the judgment cannot touch them 
(7¥2 DMP, to come to meet a person round about hin, 2.e. to 
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come upon him from every side), will all perish by the sword. 
This threat is repeated at the close, without any formal link of 
connection with ver. 9, not only to prevent any abuse of the 
foregoing modification of the judgment, but also to remove this 
apparent discrepancy, that whereas in vers. 1-4 it is stated that 
not one will escape the judgment, according to ver. 8d, the 
nation of Israel is not to be utterly destroyed. In order to 
anticipate the frivolity of the ungodly, who always flatter them- 
selves with the hope of escaping when there is a threatening of 
any general calamity, the prophet first of all cuts off all possi- 
bilities whatever in vers. 1-4, without mentioning the excep- 
tions; and it is not till afterwards that the promise is introduced 
that the house of Israel shall not be utterly annihilated, whereby 
the general threat is limited to sinners, and the prospect of 
deliverance and preservation through the mercy of God is 
opened to the righteous. The historical realization or fulfil- 
ment of this threat took place, so far as Israel of the ten tribes 
was concerned, when their kingdom was destroyed by the 
Assyrians, and in the case of Judah, at the overthrow of the 
kingdom and temple by the Chaldeans; and the shaking of 
Israel in the sieve is still being fulfilled upon the Jews who are 
dispersed among all nations. 


Vers. 11-15. Tue Kinecpom or Gop ser ur.—Since 
God, as the unchangeable One, cannot utterly destroy His 
chosen people, and abolish or reverse His purpose of salvation, 
after destroying the sinful kingdom, He will set up the new 
and genuine kingdom of God. Ver. 11. “ On that day will F 
set up the fallen hut of David, and wall up their rents ; and what 
ts destroyed thereof I will set up, and build it as in the days of 
eternity. Ver. 12. That they may take possession of the remnant 
of Edom, and all the nations upon which my name shall be called, 
is the saying of Jehovah, who doeth such things.” “In that day,” 
i.e. when the judgment has fallen upon the sinful kingdom, 
and all the sinners of the people of Jehovah are destroyed. 
Sukkah, a hut, indicates, by way of contrast to bayith, the house 
or palace which David built for himself upon Zion (2 Sam. v. 
11), a degenerate condition of the royal house of David. This 
is placed beyond all doubt by the predicate népheleth, fallen 
down. As the stately palace supplies a figurative representa- 
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tion of the greatness and might of the kingdom, so does the 
fallen hut, which is full of rents and near to destruction, sym- 
bolize the utter ruin of the kingdom. If the family of David 
no longer dwells in a palace, but in a miserable fallen hut, its 
regal sway must have come to an end. The figure of the stem 
of Jesse that is hewn down, in Isa. xi. 1, is related to. this ; 
except that the former denotes the decline of the Davidic 
dynasty, whereas the fallen hut represents the fall of the king- 
dom. There is no need to prove, however, that this does not 
apply to the decay of the Davidic house by the side of the 
great power of Jeroboam (Hitzig, Hofmann), least of all under 
Uzziah, in whose reign the kingdom of Judah reached the 
summit of its earthly power and glory. The kingdom of David 
first became a hut when the kingdom of Judah was overcome 
by the Chaldeans,—an event which is included in the prediction 
contained in vers. 1 sqq., and hinted at even in ch. ii. 5. But 
this hut the Lord will raise up again from its fallen condition. 
This raising up is still further defined in the three following 
clauses: “I wall up their rents” (pirtschen). The plural suffix 
can only be explained from the fact that sukkah actually refers 
to the kingdom of God, which was divided into two kingdoms 
(“these kingdoms,” ch. vi. 2), and that the house of Israel, 
which was not to be utterly destroyed (ver. 8), consisted of the 
remnant of the people of the two kingdoms, or the éxAoyy of 
the twelve tribes; so that in the expression jf's7p ‘n773 there 
is an allusion to the fact that the now divided nation would 
one day be united again under the one king David, as Hosea 
(ch. il. 2, ili. 5) and Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii. 22) distinctly prophesy. 
The correctness of this explanation of the plural suffix is con- 
firmed by YD in the second clause, the suffix of which refers 
to David, aiader whom the destroyed kingdom would rise into 
new power. And whilst these two Be depict the restora- 
tion of the kingdom from its fallen condition, in the third 
clause its further preservation is foretold. 122 does not mean 
o “build” here, but to finish building, to carry on, enlarge, 
and beautify the building. The words noiy 0°3 (an abbreviated 
comparison for “as it was in the days of the olden time”) point 
back to the promise in 2 Sam. vii. 11, 12, 16, that God would 
build a house for David, would raise up his seed after him, 
and firmly establish his throne for ever, that his house and his 
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kingdom should endure for ever before Him, upon which the 
whole of the promise before us is founded. The days of the 
rule of David and of his son Solomon are called “ days of eter- 
nity,” i.e. of the remotest past (compare Mic. vii. 14), to show 
that a long period would intervene between that time and the 
predicted restoration. The rule of David had already received 
a considerable blow through the falling away of the ten tribes. 
And it would fall still deeper in the future; but, according to 
the promise in 2 Sam. vii., it would not utterly perish, but 
would be raised up again from its fallen condition. It is not 
expressly stated that this will take place through a shoot from 
its own stem; but that is implied in the fact itself. The 
kingdom of David could only be raised up again through an 
offshoot from David’s family. And that this can be no other 
than the Messiah, was unanimously acknowledged by the earlier 
Jews, who even formed a name for the Messiah out of this 
passage, viz. DD] 13, jfilius cadentium, He who had sprung 
from a fallen hut (see the proofs in Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology, vol. i. p. 886 transl.). The kingdom of David is set up 
in order that they (the sons of Israel, who have been proved 
to be corn by the sifting, ver. 9) may take possession of the 
remnant of Edom and all the nations, etc. The Edomites 
had been brought into subjection by David, who had taken 
possession of their land. At a late period, when the hut of 
David was beginning to fall, they had recovered their freedom 
again. This does not suffice, however, to explain the allusion 
to Edom here; for David had also brought the Philistines, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramzans into subjection to 
his sceptre,—all of them nations who had afterwards recovered 
their freedom, and to whom Amos foretels the coming judg- 
ment in ch.i. The reason why Edom alone is mentioned by 
name must be sought for, therefore, in the peculiar attitude 
which Edom assumed towards the people of God, namely, in 
the fact “that whilst they were related to the Judeans, they 
were of all nations the most hostile to them” (Rosenmiiller). 
On this very ground Obadiah predicted that judgment would 
come upon the Edomites, and that the remnant of Esau would 
be captured by the house of Jacob. Amos speaks here of the 
“remnant of Edom,” not because Amaziah recovered only a 
portion of Edom to the kingdom (2 Kings xiv. 7), as Hitzig 
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supposes, but with an allusion to the threat in ch. i. 12, that 
Edom would be destroyed with the exception of a remnant. 
The “remnant of Edom” consists of those who are saved in the 
judgements that fall upon Edom. This also applies to pyian-9, 
Even of these nations, only those are taken by Israel, 7.¢. incor- 
porated into the restored kingdom of David, the Messianic 
kingdom, upon whom the name of Jehovah is called; that is 
to say, not those who were first brought under the dominion of 
the nation in the time of David (Hitzig, Baur, and Hofmann), 
but those to whom He shall have revealed His divine nature, 
and manifested Himself as a God and Saviour (compare Isa. 
Ixiii, 19, Jer. xiv. 9, and the remarks on Deut. xxviii. 10), so 
that this expression is practically the same as N7p Tim Ws 
(whom Jehovah shall call). in Joel ii. 5. The perfect saps 
acquires the sense of the futurwn evactum from the leading 
sentence, as in Deut. xxviii. 10 (see Ewald, § 346, ¢). 2", to 
take possession of, is chosen with reference to the prophecy of 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 18), that Edom should be the possession 
of Israel (see the comm. on this passage). Consequently the 
taking possession referred to here will be of a very different 
character from the subjugation of Edom and other nations to 
David. It will make the nations into citizens of the kingdom 
of God, to whom the Lord manifests Himself as their God, 
pouring upon them all the blessings of His covenant of grace 
(see Isa. lvi. 6-8). To strengthen this promise, ‘1) ~ DN3 
(“saith Jehovah, that doeth this ”) is appended. He who says 
this is the Lord, who will also accomplish it (see Jer. xxxiii. 2). 

The explanation given above is also in harmony with the 
use made by James of our prophecy in Acts xv. 16, 17, where 
he derives from vers. 11 and 12 a prophetic testimony to the 
fact that Gentiles who became believers were to be received 
into the kingdom of God without circumcision. It is true that 
at first sight James appears to quote the words of the prophet 
simply as a prophetic declaration in support of the fact related 
by Peter, namely, that by giving His Holy Spirit to believers 
from among the Gentiles as well as to believers from among 
the Jews, without making any distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, God had taken out of the Gentiles a people ém 7o 
évopate avtod, “upon His name” (compare Acts xv. 14 with 
Acts xv. 8,9). But as both James and Peter recognise in 
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this fact a practical declaration on the part of God that circum- 
cision was not a necessary prerequisite to the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ, while James follows up the 
allusion to this fact with the prophecy of Amos, introducing it 
with the words, “and to this agree the words of the prophets,” 
there can be no doubt that James also quotes the words of the 
prophet with the intention of adducing evidence out of the Old 
Testament in support of the reception of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God without circumcision. But this proof is not 
furnished by the statement of the prophet, “through its silence 
as to the condition required by those who were pharisaically 
disposed” (Hengstenberg) ; and still less by the fact that it 
declares in the most striking way “what significance there was 
in the typical kingdom of David, as a prophecy of the relation 
in which the human race, outside the limits of Israel, would 
stand to the kingdom of Christ” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 2, 
pp- 84,85). For the passage would contain nothing extraordinary 
concerning the typical significance possessed by the kingdom 
of David in relation to the kingdom of Christ, if, as Hofmann 
says (p. 84), the prophet, instead of enumerating all the nations 
which once belonged to the kingdom of David, simply mentions 
dom by name, and describes all the others as the nations which 
have been subject like Edom to the name of Jehovah. The 
demonstrative force of the prophet's statement is to be found, 

no doubt, as Hofmann admits, in the words 871p3 YN psinnnbs 
pay ‘oY, But if these words affirmed nothing more than 
what Hofmann finds in them—namely, that all the nations sub- 
dued by David were subjected to the name of Jehovah ; or, as 
he says at p. 83, “ made up, in connection with Israel, the king- 
dom of Jehovah and His anointed, without being circumcised, 

or being obliged to obey the law of Israel”—their demonstrative 
force would simply lie in what they do not affirm,—namely, in the 
fact that they say nothing whatever about circumcision being a 
condition of the reception of the Gentiles. The circumstance 
that the heathen nations which David brought into subjection to 
his kingdom were made tributary to himself and subject to the 
name of Jehovah, might indeed be typical of the fact that the 
kingdom of the second David would also spread over the Gen- 
tiles; but, according to this explanation, it would affirm nothing 
at all as to the internal relation of the Gentiles to Israel in the 
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new kingdom of God. The Apostle James, however, quotes 
the words of Amos as decisive on the point ia dispute, which the 
apostles were considering, because in the words, “ all the nations 
upon whom my name is called,” he finds a prediction of what 
Peter has just related,—namely, that the Lord has taken out of 
the heathen a people “ upon His name,” that is to say, because 
he understands by the calling of the name of the Lord upon the 
Gentiles the communication of the Holy Ghost to the Gentiles.’ 

To the setting up of the kingdom and its outward extension 
the prophet appends its inward glorification, foretelling the 
richest blessing of the land (ver. 13) and of the nation (ver. 14), 
and lastly, the eternal duration of the kingdom (ver. 15). Ver. 
13. “ Behold, days come, is the saying of Jehovah, that the plough- 
man reaches to the reaper, and the treader of grapes to the sower 
of seed; and the mountains drip new wine, and all the hills melt 
away. Ver. 14. And I reverse the captivity of my people Israel, 
and they build the waste cities, and dwell, and plant vineyards, 
and drink the wine thereof ; and make gardens, and eat the fruit 
thereof. Ver. 15. And I plant them in their land, and they shall 
no more be torn up out of their land which I have given them, saith 
Jehovah thy God.’ In the new kingdom of God the people of 
the Lord will enjoy the blessing, “which Moses promised to 
Israel when faithful to the covenant. This blessing will be 
poured upon the land in which the kingdom is set up. Ver. 
18a is formed after the promise in Lev. xxvi. 5, “ Your thresh- 
ing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach 
unto the sowing-time ;” but Amos transfers the action to the 


1 Moreover, James (or Luke) quotes the words of Amos according to the 
LXX., even in their deviations from the Hebrew text, in the words ézwes 
ay snCnrgowow of zareroimo tay aévOparayv we (for which Luke has rép 
zUpiov, according to Cod. Al.), which rest upon an interchange of yd 
Dims TMNUAns wAY with DIN NNW wT yp; becanse the thought 
upon which it turned wag not thereby altered, inasmuch as the possession 
of the Gentiles, of which the prophet is speaking, is the spiritual sway of 
the people of the Lord, which can only extend over those who seek the 
Lord and His kingdom. The other deviations from the original text and 
from the LXX. (compare Acts xv. 16 with Amos ix. 11) may be ex- 
plained on the ground that the apostle is quoting from memory, and that 
he alters év tn nuepe exsivy dveorgow into werd cadre civartpibo xoel 
avormoooyoo, to give greater clearness to the allusion contained in the pro- 
phecy to the Messianic times. 
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persons employed, and says, “ The ploughman will reach to the 
reaper.” Kyen while the one is engaged in ploughing the 
land for the sowing, the other will already be able to cut ripe 
corn; so quickly will the corn grow and ripen. And the 
treading of the grapes will last to the sowing-time, so abundant 
will the vintage be. The second half of the verse is taken 
from Joel iv. 18; and according to this passage, the melting of 
the hills is to be understood as dissolving into streams of milk, 
new wine, and honey, in which the prophet had the description 
of the promised land as a land flowing with milk and honey 
(Ex. iii. 8, etc.) floating before his mind. In the land so 
blessed will Israel enjoy unbroken peace, and delight itself in 
the fruits of its inheritance. On Maw-ns 3, see the exposi- 
tion of Hos. vi.11. That this phrase is not used here to denote 
the return of the people from captivity, but the turning of mis- 
fortune and misery into prosperity and salvation, is evident 
from the context; for Israel cannot be brought back out of 
captivity after it has already taken possession of the Gentiles 
(ver. 12). The thought of ver. 14, as attached to ver. 18, is 
the following: As the land of Israel, i.e. the territory of the 
re-erected kingdom of David, will no more be smitten with the 
curse of drought and failing crops with which the rebellious are 
threatened, but will receive the blessing of the greatest fertility, 
so will the people, z.e. the citizens of this kingdom, be no more 
visited with calamity and judgment, but enjoy the rich benefi- 
cent fruits of their labour in blessed and unbroken peace. This 
thought is individualized with a retrospective glance at the 
punishment with which the sinners are threatened in ch. v. 11, 
—namely, as building waste cities, and dwelling therein, and as 
drinking the wine of the vineyards that have been planted ; 
not building houses for others any more, as was threatened in 
ch. v. 11, after Deut. xxviii. 30, 39; and lastly, as laying out 
gardens, and eating the fruit thereof, without its being con- 
sumed by strangers (Deut. xxviii. 33). This blessing will 
endure for ever (ver. 15). Their being planted in their land 
denotes, not the settling of the people in their land once more, 
but their firm and lasting establishment and fortification therein. 
The Lord will make Israel, z.¢. His rescued people, into a plan- 
tation that will never be torn up again, but strikes firm roots, 
sends forth blossom, and produces fruit. The words point back 
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to 2 Sam. vii. 10, and declare that the firm planting of Israel 
which was begun by David will be completed with the raising up 
of the fallen hut of David, inasmuch as no further driving away 
of the nation into captivity will occur, but the people of the Lord 
will dwell for ever in the land which their God has given them. 
Compare Jer. xxiv. 6. This promise is sealed by oe TWN, 
We have not to seek for the realization of this promise 
in the return of Israel from its captivity to Palestine under 
Zerubbabel and Ezra; for this was no planting of Israel to 
dwell for ever in the land, nor was it a setting up of the fallen 
hut of David. Nor have we to transfer the fulfilment to the 
future, and think of a time when the Jews, who have been con- 
verted to their God and Saviour Jesus Christ, will one day be 
led back to Palestine. For, as we have already observed at 
Joel iii. 18, Canaan and Israel are types of the kingdom of 
God and of the church of the Lord. The raising up of the 
fallen hut of David commenced with the coming of Christ 
and the founding of the Christian church by the apostles; and 
the possession of Edom and all the other nations upon whom 
the Lord reveals His name, took its rise in the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of heaven set up by Christ. The 
founding and building of this kingdom continue through all 
the ages of the Christian church, and will be completed when 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall one day enter into the kingdom 
of God, and the still unbelieving Israel shall have been converted 
to Christ. The land which will flow with streams of divine 
blessing is not Palestine, but the domain of the Christian 
church, or the earth, so far as it has received the blessings of 
Christianity. The people which cultivates this land is the 
Christian church, so far as it stands in living faith, and pro- 
duces fruits of the Holy Ghost. The blessing foretold by the 
prophet is indeed visible at present in only a very small 
measure, because Christendom is not yet so pervaded by the 
Spirit of the Lord, as that it forms a holy people of God. In 
many respects it still resembles Israel, which the Lord will 
have to sift by means of judgments. This sifting will be first 
brought to an end through the judgment upon all nations, 
which will attend the second coming of Christ. Then will 
the earth become a Canaan, where the Lord will dwell in His 
glorified kingdom in the midst of His sanctified people. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WS to the person and cirewmstances of Obadiah, nothing 
| certain is known, since the heading to his prophecy 
simply contains the name M739, i.e. servant, wor- 
shipper of Jehovah ’O6x00 al. ’ A BStol, sé. 6pacus, 
LXX.), and does not even mention his father’s name. The 
name Obadiah frequently occurs in its earlier form ‘Obadydhi. 
This was the name of a pious governor of the palace under 
king Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 3 sqq.), of a prince of Judah under 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 7), of a brave Gadite under David 
(1 Chron. xii. 9), of a Benjamite (1 Chron. viii. 38), of an 
Issacharite (1 Chron. vii. 3), of a Zebulunite (1 Chron. xxvii. 
19), of several Levites (1 Chron. ix. 16, 44; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
12), and of different men ‘after the captivity (1 Chron. iii. 21 ; 

Ezra viii. 9; Neh. x. 6). The traditional accounts of our pro- 
phet in the rabbins and fathers, some of whom identify him 
with Ahab’s pious commander of the castle, others with the 
third captain sent by Ahaziah against Elisha (2 Kings i. 13), 
whilst others again make him an Edomitish proselyte (see 
Carpzov, Introd. p. 832 sqq., and Delitzsch, de Habacuci vita 
atque etate, pp. 60, 61), are quite worthless, and evidently 
false, and have merely originated in the desire to know some- 
thing more about him than the simple name (see C. P. Caspari, 
Der Proph. Ob. pp. 2, 3). 

The writing of Obadiah contains but one single prophecy 
concerning the relation in which Edom stood to the people of 
God. It commences with the proclamation of the destruction 
with which the Lord has determined to visit the Edomites, who 
rely upon the impregnability of their rocky seat (vers. 1-9) ; 
and then depicts, as the cause of the divine judgment which 
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will thus suddenly burst upon the haughty people, the evil 
which it did to Jacob, the covenant nation, when Judah and 
Jerusalem had been taken by heathen nations, who not only 
plundered them, but shamefully desecrated the mountain of 
Zion (vers. 10-14). For this the Edomites and all nations 
will receive retribution, even to their utter destruction in the 
approaching day of the Lord (vers. 15, 16). But upon Mount 
Zion there will be delivered ones, and the mountain will be 
holy. The house of Jacob will take possession of the settle- 
ment of the Gentiles, and, in common with Israel, will destroy 
the Edomites, and extend its territory on all sides (vers. 17-19). 
That portion of the nation which has been scattered about in 
heathen lands will return to their enlarged fatherland (ver. 20). 
Upon Mount Zion will saviours arise to judge Edom, and the 
kingdom will then be the Lord’s (ver. 21). This brief state- 
meut of the contents is sufficient to show that Obadiah’s pro- 
phecy does not consist of a mere word of threatening directed 
against Edom, or treat of so special a theme as that his chdzon 
could be compared to Ahijah’s n‘bhwah, and Yehdi’s (Iddo’s) 
chézoth against Jeroboam 1. (2 Chron. ix. 29); but that 
Obadiah takes the general attitude of Edom towards the 
people of Jehovah as the groundwork of his prophecy, regards 
the judgment upon Edom as one feature in the universal 
judgment upon all nations (cf. vers. 15, 16), proclaims in the 
destruction of the power of Edom the overthrow of the power 
of all nations hostile to God, and in the final elevation and re- 
establishment of Israel in the holy land foretels the completion 
of the sovereignty of Jehovah, 7.2. of the kingdom of God, as 
dominion over all nations; so that we may say with Hengsten- 
berg, that “ Obadiah makes the judgment upon the Gentiles 
and the restoration of Israel the leading object of his prophetic 
painting.” Through this universal standpoint, from which 
Edom is taken as a representative of the ungodly power of the 
world, Obadiah rises far above the utterances of the earlier 
prophets contained in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and stands on a level with the prophets, who composed 
prophetic writings of their own for posterity, as well as for their 
own age; so that, notwithstanding the small space occupied by 
his prophecy, it has very properly had a place assigned it in the 
prophetic literature. At the same time, we cannot agree with 
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Hengstenberg, who gives the following interpretation to this 
view of the attitude of Edom towards the people of God, 
namely, that Obadiah simply adduces Edom as an example of 
what he has to say with regard to the heathen world, with its 
enmity against God, and as to the form which the relation 
between Israel and the heathen world would eventually assume, 
and therefore that his prophecy simply individualizes the thought 
of the universal dominion of the kingdom of God which would 
follow the deepest degradation of the people of God, the fullest 
and truest realization of which dominion is to be sought for in 
Christ, and that the germ of his prophecy is contained in Joel 
iii. 19, where Edom is introduced as an individualized example 
and type of the heathen world with its hostility to God, which 
is to be judged by the Lord after the judgment upon Judah. 
For, apart from the fact that Obadiah does not presuppose 
Joel, but vice versa, as we shall presently see, this mode of 
idealizing our prophecy cannot be reconciled with its concrete 
character and expression, or raised into a truth by any ana- 
logies in prophetic literature. All the prophecies are occasioned 
by distinct concrete relations and circumstances belonging to 
the age from which they spring. And even those which are 
occupied with the remote and remotest future, like Isa. xl.-Ixvi. 
for example, form no real exception to this rule. Joel would 
not have mentioned Edom as the representation of the heathen 
world with its hostility to God (ii. 19), and Obadiah would not 
have predicted the destruction of Edom, if the Edomites had 
not displayed their implacable hatred to the people of God on 
one particular occasion in the most conspicuous manner. It is 
only in this way that we can understand the contents of the 
whole of Obadiah’s prophecy, more especially the relation in 
which the third section (vers. 17-21) stands to the first two, 
and explain them without force. 

The time of the prophet is so much a matter of dispute, 
that some regard him as the oldest of the twelve minor pro- 
phets, whilst others place him in the time of the captivity, and 
Hitzig even assigns him to the year 312 B.c., when prophecy 
had long been extinct. (For the different views, see my 
Lehrbuch der Hinleitung, § 88.) That Obadiah does not be- 
long to the prophets of the captivity, or to those after the 
captivity, but to the earlier prophets, may be generally inferred 
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from the position of his book in the collection of the twelve 
minor prophets; for although the collection is not strictly 
chronological, yet it is so arranged as a whole, that the writings 
of the captivity and the times after the captivity occupy the 
last places, whereas Obadiah stands among older prophets. 
More precise information may be obtained from the contents 
of his prophecy, more especially from the relation in which it 
stands on the one hand to the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 7-22) 
concerning Edom, and on the other hand to the prophecy 
of Joel. Obadiah so thoroughly coincides with these in a 
number of characteristic thoughts and expressions, that the one 
must have known the other. If we examine, first of all, the 
relation which exists between Obadiah and Jeremiah (J.c.), 
there can be no doubt, (and since the thorough investigations 
of Caspari (p. 5 sqq.) it has been admitted by every one with 
the exception of Hitzig,) that Obadiah did not use Jeremiah, 
but that Jeremiah read and made use of Obadiah. This se 
indeed be conjectured from the peculiar characteristic of Jere- 
miah, namely, that he leans throughout upon the utterances of 
the earlier prophets, and reproduces their thoughts, figures, and 
words (see A. Kueper, Jeremias librorum ss. interpres atque 
vindex, 1837). Thus, for example, nearly all his prophecies 
against foreign nations are founded upon utterances of the 
earlier prophets: that against the Philistines (Jer. xlvii.) upon 
Isaiah’s prophecy against that people (Isa. xiv. 28-82) ; that 
against the Moabites (Jer. xlviil.) upon that of Isaiah in ch. 
xv. xvi.; that against the Ammonites (Jer. xlix. 1-6) upon 
the prophecy of Amos against the same (Amos i. 13-15); that 
against Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23-27) upon that of Amos against 
this kingdom (Amos i. 3-5); and lastly, that against Babylon 
(Jer. 1. li.) upon the prophecy of Isaiah against Babylon in 
Isa. xil.—xiv. 23, To this we may add, (1) that the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah against Edom contains a number of expres- 
sions peculiar to himself and characteristic of his style, not a 
single one of which is to be found in Obadiah, whilst nothing 
is met with elsewhere in Jeremiah of that which is common to 
Obadiah and him (for the proofs of this, see Caspari, pp. 7, 8); 
and (2) that what is common to the two prophets not only 
forms an outwardly connected passage in Obadiah, whereas in 
Jeremiah it occurs in several unconnected passages of his pro- 
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phecy (compare Obad. 1-8 with Jer. xlix. 7, 9, 10, 14-16), 
but, as the exposition will show, that in Obadiah it is more 
closely connected and apparently more original than in Jere- 
miah. But if it be a fact, as this unquestionably proves, that 
Obadiah’s prophecy is more original, and therefore older, than 
that of Jeremiah, Obadiah cannot have prophesied after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, but must have 
prophesied before it, since Jeremiah’s prophecy against Edom 
belongs to the fourth year of Jehoiakim (see Caspari, p. 14 
sqq., and Graf’s Jeremias, pp. 558-9, compared with p. 506). 
The central section of Obadiah’s prophecy (vers. 10-16) 
does not appear to harmonize with this result, inasmuch as the 
cause of the judgment with which the Edomites are threatened 
in vers. 1-9 is said to be their rejoicing over Judah and Jeru- 
salem at the time of their calamity, when foreigners entered 
into his gates, and cast the lot upon Jerusalem; and they are 
charged not only with looking upon the destruction of the 
brother nation with contemptuous pleasure, but with taking 
part themselves in the plundering of Judah, and murdering 
the fugitives, or giving them up to their enemies. These re- 
proaches unquestionably presuppose a conquest of Jerusalem 
by foreign nations ; but whether it is the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, is by no means so certain as many 
commentators imagine. It is true that Caspari observes (p. 18), 
that “every one who reads these verses would naturally sup- 
pose that they refer to that catastrophe, and to the hostilities 
shown by the Edomites to the Judeans on that occasion, to 
which those prophets who lived after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, viz. Jeremiah (Lam. iv. 21, 22), Ezekiel (ch. xxxv.), and 
the author of Ps. cxxxvii., refer to some extent in almost the 
same words in which Obadiah speaks of them.” But of the 
passages cited, Lam. iv. 21, 22 cannot be taken into account at 
all, since it simply contains the thought that the cup (of afflic- 
tion) will also reach to the daughter of Edom; and that she 
will be intoxicated and stripped, and that Jehovah will punish 
her guilt. The other two are no doubt similar. The Psalmist 
in Ps. cxxxvii. utters this prayer in ver. 7: “ Remember, 
Jehovah, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who 
say, Strip, strip (2.¢. demolish) even to the foundation thereof ;” 
and Ezekiel threatens Edom with everlasting desolation, because 
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it has cherished everlasting enmity, and given up the sons of 
Israel to the sword, }’? ny nya DTS nya Ger 5), because it has 
said, The two nations (J udah and Isracl) shall be mine, we will 
oS possession of them (ver. 10); because it has cherished 
hatred toward the sons of Israel, and spoken blasphemy against 
the mountains of Israel, and said they are laid waste, they are 
given to us for food (ver. 12); because it has taken pleasure in 
the desolation of the inheritance of the house of Israel (ver. 15). 
There is a most unambiguous allusion here to the desolating of 
Judah and the destruction of Jerusalem, and to the hostilities 
which the Edomites displayed when this calamity fell upon 
Judah. On the other hand, Obadiah does not hint at the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a single word. He neither speaks 
of the everlasting enmity of Edom, nor of the fact that it wanted 
to get possession of Judah and Israel for itself, but simply 
of the hostile behaviour of the Edomites towards the brother 
nation Judah, when enemies forced their way into Jerusalem 
and plundered its treasures, and the sons of Judah perished. 
Consequently Obadiah has before his eyes simply the conquest 
and plundering of Jerusalem by foreign, z.e. heathen foes, but 
not the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. Even 
Caspari is obliged to admit, that there is no necessity to under- 
stand most (or more correctly “ any”) of the separate expres- 
sions of Obadiah as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans ; but, in his opinion, this allusion is required 
by “what is said in vers. 11-14 when taken all together, 
inasmuch as the prophet there describes the day of Jerusalem 
by the strongest possible names, following one upon another, as 
the day of his people’s rejection, the day of their distress (twice), 
and the day of their calamity (three times).” But even this we 
cannot regard as well established, since neither 33 O1 nor 
it Di designates the calamitous day as a day of rejection; and 
na" OF cannot possibly denote the utter destruction of all the 
Judeans, but simply affirms that the sons of Judah perished 
en masse. The other epithets, 133, 78, 78, do not enable us 
to define more precisely the nature of the calamity which befel 
Judah at that time; and the crowding together of these ex- 
pressions simply shows that the calamity was a very great one, 
and not that Jerusalem was destroyed and the kingdom of 
Judah dissolved. 
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But before the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
it was several times taken and plundered by foes: viz. (1) by 
Shishak king of Egypt in the fifth year of Rehoboam (1 Kings 
xiv. 25, 26; 2 Chron. sii. 2 sqq.); (2) by the Philistines ona 
Arabians in the time of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16,17); (3) 
by the Israelitish king Joash in the reign of Amaziah (2 Kings 
xiv. 18, 14; 2 Chron. xxv. 23, 24); (4) by the Chaldeans in 
the time of Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 1 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
6, 7); and (5) by the Chaldeans again in the reign of Jehoi- 
achin (2 Kings xxiv. 10 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10). Of these 
different conquests, the first can have no bearing upon the 
question before us, inasmuch as in the time of Rehoboam the 
Edomites were subject to the kingdom of Judah, and therefore 
could not have attempted to do what Obadiah says they did ; 
nor can the two Babylonian conquests under Jehoiakim and 
Jehoiachin, inasmuch as, according to the relation in which 
Obadiah stood to Jeremiah, as shown above, he must have 
prophesied before they occurred ; nor can the conquest in the 
reign of Amaziah, because Obadiah describes the enemies as 
zartm and nokhrim (strangers and foreigners), which clearly 
points to Gentile nations (compare Joel ii.17; Lam. v. 2; 
Deut. xvii. 15), and does not apply to the citizens of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes. Consequently there only remains the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians in the 
time of Jehoram; and the relation in which Obadiah stood to 
Joel clearly points to this. 

There is so remarkable a coincidence between vers. 10-18 
of Obadiah and ch. ii. 32 and ch. ili. of Joel, in a very large 
number of words, expressions, and thoughts, considering the 
smallness of the two passages, and especially of that of Oba- 
diah, that the dependence of one upon the other must be uni- 
versally acknowledged.’ But this dependence is not to be 
sought for on the side of Obadiah, as Caspari and others sup- 
pose; for the fact that Joel bears the stamp of originality in a 
greater degree than any other prophet, and the circumstance 


1 Compare apy Ps pIOnd in Ob. 10 with ann 2 DION in Joel 


iii. 19; bai 7 pbviny boy i in Ob. 11 with mi} aa "Dy bs in Joel iii. 3; 
primes by nin 2Ap"2 in Ob. 15 and ei ay “bp ibid. with 
yan paya rim Dj 2i9p 3 (Joel iii. 14, compare i. 15, ii. 1, and iii. 12, 
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that we meet with references to him in not a few of the later 
prophets from Amos onwards, furnish no evidence that will 
bear a moment’s test. “The originality of Joel,” as Delitasch 
observes, “is no disproof of his dependence; for, on the one 
hand, the reproduction of certain elements from Obadiah’s 
prophecy does not in the least invalidate his originality, inas- 
much as the reproduction is itself original; and, on the other 
hand, not one of the prophets with whom we are acquainted 
(not even Isaiah) is so original as that the prophecies of his 
predecessors are not echoed by him, just as Obadiah, even if 
he were original in relation to Joel, had the prophecies of 
Balaam as his original, and imitates them in several passages 
(compare Num. xxiv. 21, 18,19 with Ob. 4, 18, 19).” But 
the fact that Joel rests upon Obadiah is proved in the most 
decisive manner by the expression in Joel ii. 32, “as the Lord 
hath said,” where the foregoing thought, which is common both 
to Joel and Obadiah, viz. “in Mount Zion .. . shall be ph*letah” 
(see Ob. 17), is described as a well-known word of the Lord. 
Now Joel can only have taken this from Obadiah, for it occurs 
nowhere else; and the idea suggested by Ewald, that it is 
derived from an older oracle that has been lost, would only be 
feasible if the later date of Obadiah, or his sapenaeae upon 
Joel, could be demonstrated by conclusive arguments, which is 
not the case. 

A correct determination of the relation in which Obadiah 
stood to Joel, especially if we compare the prophecies of Amos, 
who also alludes to Joel (compare Joel ili. 16 with Amos i. 2, and 
Joel iii. 18 with Amos ix. 13), leads with the greatest proba- 
bility to the conclusion that Obadiah reproaches the Edomites 
with the hostility which they displayed when Judah and Jeru- 
salem were plundered by the Philistines and Arabians in the 
time of Jehoram. In the reign of Jehoram the Edomites 
threw off the Judeean supremacy (compare 2 Kings viii. 20- 
22, and 2 Chron. xxi. 8-10); and in connection with this 
rebellion, they appear to have planned a great massacre upon 


nan DST pavir) and DavNa poor DUN in Joel iii. 4, 7; pity 12 
nats min” and yap mem in Ob. 17 with “nba mt nnn povawa fay"n3 3 
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the Judzans, who were in their land at the time (compare 
Joel iii, 19 with Amos i. 11). Libnah also fell away from 
Judah at the same time (2 Kings viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxi. 10), 
and Philistines and Arabians penetrated victoriously into 
Judah. This expedition of the Philistines and (Petreean) 
Arabians against Jerusalem was not merely “a passing raid 
on the part of certain of the neighbouring nations who had 
been made tributary by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 11), and 
had rebelled in the time of Jehoram,” as Caspari says; but 
these hordes continued their ravages in the most cruel manner 
in Judah and Jerusalem. According to 2 Chron. xxi. 17, they 
burst into the land, forced their way into Jerusalem, plundered 
the royal palace, and carried away the children and wives of 
the king, so that only the youngest son, Jehoahaz or Ahaziah, 
was left behind. We also learn from Joel iii. 5 that they took 
away gold, silver, and jewels from the temple; and from Joel 
il. 8, 6, that they carried on the vilest trade with the men 
and women of Judah, and sold the captives to the Greeks, 
and that, as we see from Amos i. 6, 9, through the medium 
of the Pheenicians and Edomites. This agrees perfectly with 
Ob. 10-14. For, according to this passage also, the Edomites 
themselves were not the enemies who conquered Jerusalem and 
plundered its treasures, but simply accomplices, who rejoiced 
in the doings of the enemy (vers. 11 sqq.), held carousals 
with them upon the holy mountain Zion (ver. 16), and sought, 
partly by rapine and partly by slaying or capturing the fugi- 
tive Judeans (ver. 14), to get as much gain as possible out of 
Judah’s misfortune. We must therefore regard this event, 
as Hofmann and Delitzsch have done, as the occasion of 
Obadiah’s prophecy, and that all the more, because the his- 
torical allusions which it contains can thereby be satisfactorily 
explained; whereas the other attempts at solving the difficulties, 
when we look at the thing more closely, prove to be either 
altogether untenable, or such as will not apply throughout. 
Thus, for example, Ewald and Graf (on Jer. xlix. 7 sqq.) 
have endeavoured to reconcile the fact that Jeremiah had read 
the first part of Obadiah as early as the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, and had made use of it in his prophecy, with the opinion 
that vers. 10-16 (Ob.) refer to the Chaldean conquest and 
destruction of Jerusalem, by the hypothesis that the first part 
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of Obadiah, as we possess it, was founded upon an earlier 
prophecy, which was adopted by the later editor of our book, 
and incorporated in his writings, and which had also been made 
use of by Jeremiah. In support of this hypothesis, the circum- 
stance has been adduced, that Jeremiah’s references to Obadiah 
only extend to ver. 9, that the introductory words in Obadiah, 
“Thus saith the Lord Jehovah concerning Edom,” do not stand 
in a close connection with what follows immediately after and 
thus appear to have been added at a later period, and that the 
rare word tiphlatst*khad (Jer. xlix. 16), which is not met with 
anywhere else in Jeremiah, is wanting in Obadiah. But the 
first phenomenon may be explained very simply, from the fact 
that the remaining portion of Obadiah (vers. 10-21) furnished 
nothing which Jeremiah could make use of for his object, and 
that we have an analogy in the relation between Jer. xlviil. and 
Isaiah’s prophecy concerning Moab (Isa. xv. xvi.), where in just 
the same manner certain portions, viz. Isa. xvi. 1-5, have not 
been made use of at all. Again, the want of any closer logical 
connection between the introduction, “Thus hath the Lord said 
with regard to Edom,” and what follows, “ We have heard a 
rumour from Jehovah,” arises from the circumstance that these 
introductory words do not apply exclusively’ to what follows 
immediately after, but belong to the whole of Obadiah’s 
prophecy (see at ver. 1). Moreover, these words could not 
have been wanting even in the supposed earlier or original 
prophecy, inasmuch as what follows would be unintelligible 
without them, since the name Hdom, to which the suffixes and 
addresses in vers. lc-5 apply, would be altogether wanting. 
And lastly, the word tiphlatst‘khd, which is otherwise strange 
to Jeremiah, proves nothing in favour of an earlier source, 
which both Obadiah and Jeremiah employed; nor can we see 
any sufficient reason for its omission when the earlier oracle 
was adopted. The other arguments adduced in support of this 
hypothesis are entirely without significance, if not absolutely 
erroneous. The fact that from ver. 10 onwards, where Jere- 
miah ceases to make use of our prophecy, the connection 
between Obadiah and Joel commences, of which there is not 
the slightest trace in vers. 1-9, has its natural foundation in 
the contents of the two parts of Obadiah. The announcement 
of the judgment upon the Edomites in Ob. 1-9 could not be 
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made use of by Joel, because, with the exception of the casual 
allusion in ch, iii. 19, he does not treat of the judgment upon 
Edom at all. The contents of Ob. 1-9 also show the reason 
why no allusion whatever is made in these verses to Israel and 
Jerusalem. The judgment predicted here was not to be exe- 
cuted by either Israel or Judah, but by the nations. Graf's 
assertion, that ver. 7 contains an allusion to totally different cir- 
cumstances from those referred to in vers. 10 sqq., as the verses 
mentioned relate to altogether disproportionate things, is de- 
cidedly incorrect. So also is Ewald’s opinion, that half our 
present Obadiah, viz. vers. 1-10, and vers. 17a and 18, “clearly 
points to an earlier prophet in contents, language, and colour.” 
Caspari has already replied to this as follows: “ We confess, on 
the contrary, that we can discover no difference in colour and 
language between vers. 1-9 and 10-21. The latter has its &ra& 
Neyoueva and its rare words just like the former (compare yop “an 
ver. 3, 22 ver. 6, Y2B¥D ver. 6, TD ver. 7, PLP ver. 9, in the first 
paragraph; and 433 ver. 12, nonewin ver. 13, PIB ver. 14, wd 
ver. 16, in the second) ; and precisely the same liveliness and 
boldness which distinguished the first part of the prophecy, 
prevail in the second also. Not a single later word, nor a 
single form of more recent date, is met with to indicate the 
later origin of the second part.” Moreover, it is impossible to 
discover any well-established analogy in the prophetical writings 
of the Old Testament to support this hypothesis. 

The attempt made by Caspari, Hengstenberg, and others, 
to reconcile the opinion, that Obadiah alludes in vers. 11 sqq. 
to the Chaldean destruction of Jerusalem, with the fact that 
Jeremiah has made use of our book of ‘Obadiah: in his prophecy 
against Edom, which was uttered in the reigu of Jehoiakim, 
by the assumption that Obadiah is not describing something 
that has already happened, but giving a prophetic picture of the 
future, is wrecked on the wording of the verses in question. 
When Obadiah threatens Edom with shame and destruction on 
account of its wickedness towards its brother Jacob (ver. 10), 
and then describes this wickedness in preterites—“ On the day 
of thy standing opposite when strangers had come into his gates 
and cast the lot upon Jerusalem” (ver. 11); and, “ As ye have 
drunk upon my holy mountain, so will all the heathen drink,” 
ete. (ver. 16)—no one would understand these preterites as used 
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prophetically, ze. as referring to what was not to take place 
till a far distant future, except on the most conclusive grounds. 
Such grounds, however, some imagine that they can find in 
vers. 12-14, where the prophet warns the Edomites not to 
rejoice over their brother nation’s day of calamity, or take 
part in the destruction of Judah. Hengstenberg and Caspari 
follow Theodoret, Michaelis, and others, in the opinion that 
Obadiah is predicting the destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
ver. 11 can only be interpreted prophetically, and cannot be 
taken as referring to an ideal past. For, as Caspari adds 
(p. 29), “I might very well be able to warn a person against an 
act, even though he were just about to perform it, and I were 
perfectly certain that he would perform it notwithstanding, and 
my warning would be fruitless, and though I merely warned 
him, that he might not perform it without warning; but to 
warn a person against an act which he has already performed 
would be a most marvellous thing, even though the warning 
were only given in the spirit and with the deed standing out 
as a present thing.” No doubt it is perfectly true that “such 
a warning after the deed was done would be quite out of place,” 
if it had reference merely to one isolated act, a repetition of 
which was not to be expected. But if the act already per- 
formed was but one single outbreak of a prevailing disposition, 
and might be repeated on every fresh occasion, and possibly 
had already shown itself more than once, a warning against 
such an act could neither be regarded as out of place, nor as 
particularly striking, even after the thing had been done. The 
warnings in vers. 12-14, therefore, do not compel us to interpret 
the preterites in vers. 11 and 16 prophetically, as relating to 
some future deed. Moreover, “the repeated warnings against 
so wicked a deed were simply the drapery in which the prophet 
clothed the prediction of the certain coming of the day of 
Jehovah, which would put an end to the manifestation of such 
a disposition on the part of Edom” (Delitzsch). There is still 
less ground for the further remark of Caspari, that the allusions 
to Joel i Obadiah’s description of the day of calamity (not 
“of the destruction”) of Jerusalem, unquestionably preclude 
the supposition that he was an eye-witness of that event, and 
require the hypothesis that he wrote either before or a long 
time afterwards. or these allusions are not of such a nature 
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that Obadiah simply repeats and still further develops what 
Joel had already prophesied before him, but, on the contrary, 
of such a nature that Joel had Obadiah before his mind, and 
has expanded certain features of his prophecy still further in 
ch. ii. 83-6. The description of the hostilities of the Edomites 
towards Israel, Obadiah could not possibly take from either 
Joel, or Amos ix. 12, or the sayings of Balaam in Num. xxiv. 
18, 19, as Caspari supposes; because neither of these prophets 
has depicted them any more fully, but can only have drawn 
it from his own experience, and from what he himself had 
seen, so that his prophecy is thereby proved to be the original, 
as compared with that of Joel and Amos. 

All this leads to the conclusion, that we must regard 
Obadiah as older than Joel, and fix upon the reign of Joram 
as the date of his ministry, but without thereby giving him 
“an isolated position;” for, according to the most correct 
chronological arrangement of their respective dates, Joel pro- 
phesied at the most twenty years after him, and Hosea and 
Amos commenced their labours only about seventy-five years 
later. The calamitous event which burst upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, and gave occasion for Obadiah’s prophecy, took 
place in the latter part of Joram’s eight years’ reign. Conse- 
quently Obadiah cannot have uttered his prophecy, and com- 
mitted it to writing, very long before Jehoram’s death. At the 
same time, it cannot have been at a later period; because, on 
the one hand, it produces the unquestionable impression, that 
the hostilities practised by the Edomites were still kept in the 
most lively remembrance ; and on the other hand, it contains 
no hint of that idolatrous worship to which the ruthless Atha- 
liah endeavoured to give the pre-eminence in Judah, after the 
one year’s reign of Ahaziah, who succeeded Joram. For the 
commentaries on Obadiah, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, 
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EXPOSITION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON EDOM, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD UPON ZION. 


The prophecy of Obadiah, which is headed the chézon, 
visio (see at Isa. i. 1), is divisible into three sections: vers. 
1-9, 10-16, and 17-21. In the first section the prophet pro- 
claims— 


Epom’s Run, setting forth, in the first place, the purpose 
of God to make Edom small through the medium of hostile 
nations, and to hurl it down from the impregnable heights of 
its rocky castles (vers. 1-4); and then depicting, in lively 
colours, how it will be plundered by enemies, forsaken and 
deceived by allies and friends, and perish in helplessness and 
impotence (vers. 5-9). Ver. 1 contains, in addition to the brief 
heading, the introduction to the. prophecy, which gives in a 
brief form the substance of the first section: “ Thus hath the 
Lord Schovah spoken of Edom, A report have we heard from 


does not harmonize with what follows, inasmuch as we should 
expect it to be followed with a declaration made by Jehovah 
Himself, instead of which there follow simply tidings heard 
from Jehovah. The difficulty cannot be removed by assuming 
that these introductory words are spurious, or were added by a 
later prophet (Kichhorn, Ewald, and others); for the interpo- 


sqq. Nor is the assumption that the prophet suddenly altered 
the construction any more satisfactory, or that the declaration 
of Jehovah announced in 3) 128 73 (“thus saith the Lord”) 
commences in ver. 2, and that the words from 73"¥ to the end 
of the verse form an explanatory parenthesis to ‘) 128 73, 
For such an alteration of the construction at the very be- 
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ginning of the address is hardly conceivable; and the paren- 
thetical explanation of the last three clauses of ver. 1 is at 
variance with their contents, which do not form by any means 
a subordinate thought, but rather the main thought of the 
following address. No other course remains, therefore, than 
to take these introductory words by themselves, as Michaelis, 
Maurer, and Caspari have done, in which case “x n> does not 
announce the actual words of Jehovah in the stricter sense, but 
is simply meant to affirm that the prophet uttered what follows 
jussu Jehove, or divinitus monitus, so that vox n> is really 
equivalent to 727 Wk 7297 At in Isa. xvi. 18, as Theodoret has 
explained it. DITND, not “to Edom,” but with reference to, or 
of, Edom. On the occurrence of Y*hovdh after ’Adondi, see 
the comm. on Gen. ii. 4. What Obadiah saw as a word of the 
Lord was the tidings heard from the Lord, and the divine 
message sent to the nations to rise up for war against Edom. 
The plural yw (we have heard) is communicative. The 
prophet includes himself in the nation (Israel), which has heard 
the tidings in him and through him. This implies that the 
tidings were of the greatest interest to Israel, and would afford 
it consolation. Jeremiah (xlix. 14) has removed the pregnant 
character of the expression, by introducing the singular ‘nyow 
(I have heard). The next clause, “ and an ambassador,” etc., 
might be taken, as it has been by Luther, as a statement of the 
import of the news, namely, that a messenger had been sent ; 
inasmuch as in Hebrew a sentence is frequently co-ordinated 
with the preceding one by Vav cop., when it ought really to be 
subordinated to it so far as the sense is concerned, from a simple 
preference for the parallelism of the clauses. But the address 
gains in force, if we take the clause as a co-ordinate one, just 
as it reads, viz. as a declaration of the steps already taken by 
the Lord for carrying out the resolution which had been heard 
of by report. In this case the substance of the report is not 
given till the last clause of the verse; the summons of the 
ambassador sent among the nations, “to rise up for war against 
Edom,” indicating at the same time the substance of the report 
which Israel has heard. The perfect shulldch with gdmets in the 
pause, which is changed by Jeremiah into the less appropriate 
passive participle kal, corresponds to yay, and expresses in 
prophetic form the certainty of the accomplishment of the 
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purpose of God. The sending of the messenger (ésir as in Isa. 
xvill. 2) among the nations (3 as in Judg. vi. 35) is an assur- 
ance that the nations will rise up at the instigation of Jehovah 
to war against Edom (compare Isa. xiii..17; Jer. li. 1, 11). 
The plural ndgumah (let us rise up), in the words of the 
messenger, may be explained on the simple ground that the 
messenger speaks in the name of the sender. The sender is 
Jehovah, who will also rise up along with the nations for war 
against Edom, placing Himself at their head as leader and 
commander (compare Joel ii. 11; Isa. xiii. 4, 5). my, against 
Edom, construed as a Jand or kingdom, gener. fem. ‘The fact 
that it is the nations generally that are here summoned to make 
war upon Edom, and not any one nation in particular, points 
at once to the fact that Edom is regarded as a type of the 
power of the world, and its hostility to God, the destruction of 
which is here foretold. 

Vers. 2-4. The Lord threatens Edom with war, because 
He has determined to reduce and humble the nation, which 
now, with its proud confidence in its lofty rocky towers, regards 
itself as invincible. Ver. 2. “ Behold, I have made thee small 
among the nations ; thou art greatly despised. Ver. 3. The pride 
of thy heart hath deceived thee; thou that dwellest in rocky castles, 
upon tts lofty seat; that saith in tts heart, Who will cast me down 
to the ground? Ver. 4. If thou buildest high like the eagle, and 
af thy nest were placed among stars, thence will I cast thee down, 
is the saying of Jehovah.” Ver. 2 is correctly attached in Jere- 
miah (ver. 15) by "5, inasmuch as it contains the reason for 
the attack upon Edom. By hinnéh (behold), which points to 
the fact itself, the humiliation of Edom is vividly presented to 
the mind. The perfect ndthatti “ describes the resolution of 
Jehovah as one whose fulfilment is as certain as if it had 
already occurred” (Caspari). What Jehovah says really takes 
place. {8P refers to the number of the people. The participle 
‘2 is perfectly appropriate, as expressing the ideal present, 
2.¢. the present which follows the 7M} jp. When the Lord 
has made Edom small, it will be very much despised. It is 
only through an incorrect interpretation of the historical present 
that Hitzig could possibly be led to regard the participle as 
unsuitable, and to give the preference to Jeremiah’s OF82 “1a, 
Ver. 3 contains a consequence which follows from ver. 2. Edom 
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will be unable to avert this fate: its lofty rocky castles will not 
preserve it from the overthrow which has been decreed by the 
Lord, and which He will carry out through the medium of the 
nations. Edom has therefore been deceiv = by its proud reliance 
upon these rocky towers. ‘23%, with the connecting sound »° 
attached to the construct state Gen at Gen. xxxi. 39), i is a voca- 
tive. yop ‘37 are rocky towers, though the primary meaning 
of 37 is open to dispute. The word is derived from the root 
mM, which is not used in Hebrew (like \¥?P from 73>), and is 
found not only here and in the parallel passage of Jeremiah, 
but also in the Song of Sol. ii. 14, where it occurs in parallelism 
with 1nD, which points to the meaning refugium, ¢.e. asylum. 
This meaning has also been confirmed by A. Schultens (Anim- 
adv. ad Jes. xix. 17) and by Michaelis (Thes. s.v. Jes.), from 
= Sr Gr tea 
the Arabic lsis, confugit, and \aiste, refugium.' In the 
expression imay DID the 2 is to be considered as still retain- 
ing its force from 43m onwards (ef. Isanxxvitta Tie obixv.3, 
ete). The emphasis rests upon high; and hence the abstract 
noun mdrom, height, instead of the adjective. The Edomites 
inhabited the mountains of Seir, which have not yet been 
carefully explored in detail. They are on the eastern side of 
the Ghor (or Arabah), stretching from the deep rocky valley 
of the Ahsy, which opens into the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, and extending as far as la on the Red Sea, and 
consist of mighty rocks of granite and porphyry, covered with 
fresh vegetation, which terminate in the west, towards the 
deeply intersected sand-sea of the Ghor and Avababs in steep 
and lofty walls of sandstone. ‘The mountains are hardly acces- 
sible, therefore, on the western side; whereas on the east they 


1 The renderings adopted on the authority of the ancient versions, such 
as clefts of the rock, scissure, jagged rocks, fissures (67«/, LXX.), caves, 
which are derived either from the supposed connection between myn and 


w oe 


npn, and the Arabic .18, jidit, laceravit, ov from the Arabic eae 
S&S 


antrum (with the letters transposed), have far less to sustain them. For 
the meanings assigned to these Arabic words are not the primary meanings, 
but derivative ones. The former signifies literally propulit, the latter 
ry AEA 
confugit, iv. effecit ut ad rem confugeret; and Cus means refugium, 
asylum. 
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are gradually lost in the broad sandy desert of Arabia, without 
any perceptible fall (see Burckhardt in v. Raumer’s Pal. pp. 
83-4, 86; and Robinson’s Palestine, ii. p. 551 sqq.). They also 
abound in clefts, with both natural and artificial caves; and 
hence its earliest inhabitants were Horites, 7.e. dwellers in 
caves; and even the Edomites dwelt in caves, at least to some 
extent! The capital, Sela (Petra), in the Wady Musa, of 
whose glory at one time there are proofs still to be found in 
innumerable remains of tombs, temples, and other buildings, 
was shut in both upon the east and west by rocky walls, which 
present an endless variety of bright lively colours, from the 
deepest crimson to the softest pale red, and sometimes passing 
into orange and yellow; whilst on the north and south it was 
so encireled by hills and heights, that it could only be reached 
by climbing through very difficult mountain passes and defiles 
(see Burckhardt, Syr. p. 703; Robinson, Pal. i. p. 573; and 
Ritter, Hrdk. xiv. p. 1103); and Pliny calls it oppidum circum- 
datum montibus inaccessis. Compare Strabo, xvi. 779; and for 
the different roads to Petra, Ritter, p. 997 sqq. Ver. 4 shows 
the worthlessness of this reliance of the Edomites. The object 
to DIN, viz. 3P, does not follow till the second clause: If 
thou makest thy nest high like the eagle, which builds its nest 
upon the loftiest jagged rocks (Job xxxix. 27, 28). This 
thought is hyperbolically intensified in the second clause: if 
thy nest had been placed among stars. OY is not an infinitive, 
but a passive participle, as in the primary passage, Num. xxiv. 
21, which Obadiah had before his mind, and in 1 Sam. ix. 24, 
2 Sam. xiii. 32; but 43? is nevertheless to be taken as an accu- 
sative of the object, after the analogy of the construction of 
passives ¢. accus. obj. (see Ges. § 143, J, a.) 

Vers. 5-7. The prophet sees this overthrow of Edom from 
its lofty height as something that has already happened, and 
he now depicts the utter devastation of Edom through the 
medium of the enemies whom Jehovah has summoned against 
it. Ver. 5. “If thieves had come to thee, if robbers by night, 


1 Jerome observes on ver. 6: “‘ And indeed . . . throughout the whole 
of the southern region of the Idumeans, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and 
Hala (for this is a possession of Esau), there are small dwellings in caves ; 
and on account of the great heat of the sun, since it is a southern pro- 
vince, subterranean huts are used.” 
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alas, how art thow-destroyed! would they not steal their suffi- 
ciency? If vine-dressers had come to thee, would they not leave 
gleanings? Ver. 6. How have the things of Esau been explored, 
his hidden treasures desired! Ver.7. Even to the border have 
all the men of thy covenant sent thee: the men of thy peace have 
deceived thee, overpowered thee. They make thy bread a wound 
under thee. There is no understanding in him.” In order to 
exhibit the more vividly the complete clearing out of Edom, 
Obadiah supposes two cases of plundering in which there is 
still something left (ver. 5), and then shows that the enemies 
in Edom will act much worse than this. 8 with the perfect 
supposes a case to have already occurred, when, although it 
does not as yet exist in reality, it does so in imagination. "233 
are common thieves, and np’ ‘T1¥ robbers by night, who carry 
off another’s property by force. With this second expression, 
the verb 7 i832 must be repeated. “To thee,” i.c. to do thee 
harm; it is actually equivalent to “upon thee.” . The follow- 
ing words 70273 7S cannot form the apodosis to the two pre- 
vious clauses, because nidméthdh is too strong a term for the 
injury inflicted by thieves or robbers, but chiefly because the 
following expression 13) 3333 Ni21 is irreconcilable with such an 
explanation, the thought that thieves steal 0% being quite 
opposed to nidmah, or being destroyed. The clause “how art 
thou destroyed” must rather be taken as pointing far beyond 
the contents of vers. 5¢ and 6. It is more fully explained in 
ver. 9, and is thereby proved to be a thought thrown in paren- 
thetically, with which the prophet anticipates the principal fact 
in his lively description, in the form of an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. The apodosis to ’im gannabhim (if robbers, etc.) follows 
in the words “ do they not steal” (= they surely steal) dayyam, 
ie. their sufficiency (see Delitzsch on Isa. xl. 16); that is to 
say, as much as they need, or can use, or find lying open before 
them. The picture of the grape-gatherers says the same thing. 
They also do not take away all, even to the very last, but leave 
some gleanings behind, not only if they fear God, according to 
Lev. xix. 10, Deut. xxiv. 21, as Hitzig supposes, but even if 
they do not trouble themselves about God’s commandments at 
all, because many a bunch escapes their notice which is only 
discovered on careful gleaning. Edom, on the contrary, is 
completely cleared out. In ver. 6 the address to Edom passes 
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over into words concerning him. WY is construed as a collective 
with the plural. 8 is a question of amazement. Chdphas, 
to search through, to explore (cf. Zeph. i. 12, 13). Ba‘ah 
(nibh'a), to beg, to ask; here in the niphal to be desired. 
Matspon, am. Ney. from tsiphan, does not mean a secret place, 
but a hidden thing or treasure (ra Kxexpuppéva adrod, LXX.). 
Obadiah mentions the plundering first, because Petra, the 
capital of Edom, was a great emporium of the Syrio-Arabian 
trade, where many valuables were stored (vid. Diod. Sic. xix. 
95), and because with the loss of these riches the prosperity 
and power of Edom were destroyed.'—Ver. 7. In the midst of 
this calamity Edom will be forsaken and betrayed by its allies, 
and will also be unable to procure any deliverance for itself 
by its own understanding. The allies send Edom even to the 
border. The meaning of this is not that they will not receive 
the Edomitish fugitives, but drive them back to the frontier, so 
that they fall into the hands of the enemy (Hitzig and others) ; 
for the suffix | cannot refer to the small number of fugitives 
from Edom who have escaped the massacre, but applies to Edom 
asanation. The latter seeks for help and support from their 
allies,—namely, through the medium of ambassadors whom it 
sends to them. But the ambassadors, and in their persons the 
Edomites themselves, are sent back to the frontier by all the 
allies, because they will not entangle themselves in the fate of 
Edom. Sending to the frontier, however, is not to be under- 
stood as signifying that the allies “send their troops with them 
as far as the frontier, and then order them to turn back,” 
as Michaelis supposes; for “if the allies were unwilling to 
help, they would hardly call out the army to march as far as 
the frontier” (Hitzig). Nor is this implied either in Mb or 
ww; for shillzich means to send away, to dismiss, and both 
here and in Gen. xii. 20 to send across the frontier. This 
was a deception of the expectation of the Edomites, although 
the words “have deceived thee” belong, strictly speaking, to 


ey) 
what follows, and not to the conduct of the allies. Wow ‘WIN, 


1 Jeremiah (ch. xlix. 9) has greatly altered the words of Obadiah, 
dropping the comparison of the enemy to thieves and grape-gatherers, and 
representing the enemy as being themselves grape-gatherers who leave no 
gleaning, and thieves who waste till they have enough; and thereby con- 
siderably weakening the poetical picture. 
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- an expression taken from Ps. xli. 10, both here and in Jer. 
xxxvill. 22 (cf. xx. 10), the men or people with whom thou 
didst live in peace, are probably neighbouring Arabian tribes, 
who had made commercial treaties with the Edomites. They 
deceived, or rather overpowered, Edom. 3. is the practical 
explanation and more precise definition of 3Nv. But the 
answer to the question whether the overpowering was carried 
out by cunning and deception (Jer. xx. 10, xxxviii. 22), or by 
open violence (Gen. xxxii. 26; Ps. exxix. 2), depends upon the 
explanation given to the next sentence, about which there are 
great diversities of opinion, partly on account of the different 
explanations given of an, and partly on account of the 
different renderings given to 112. The latter occurs in Hos. 
v. 13 and Jer. xxx. 13 in the sense of a festering wound or 
abscess, and the rabbinical commentators and lexicographers 
haye retained this meaning in the passage before us, On the 
other hand, the older translators have here évedpa (LXX.), 


sPpn, offence, oxavdarov (Chald.), Laisas, insidie (Syr.), Aq. 


and Symm. ovvdecpos and éidecus, Vulg. insidie ; and hence 
the modern rendering, they lay a snare, or place a trap under 
thee. But this rendering cannot be vindicated etymologically, 
since zur (= zdrar) does not mean to bind, but to press together 
or squeeze out. Nor can the form mdzor be taken as a con- 
traction of m*zordh, as Hitzig supposes, since this is derived 
from zdrdh, to strew or scatter. And no weight is to be 
attached to the opinion of Aguila with his literal translation, 
for the simple reason that his rendering of Hos. v. 13 is 
decidedly false. Ewald and Hitzig prefer the rendering 
“net; but this, again, cannot be sustained either from the 
expression m°zordh hdresheth in Prov. i. 17 (Hitzig), or from 
the Syriac m*zar, extendit (Ges. Addid. ad thes. p. 96). The 
only meaning that can be sustained is abscess or wound. We 
must therefore adhere to the rendering, “ they make thy bread 
a wound under thee.” For the proposal to take lachin*kha (thy 
bread) as a second genitive dependent upon ’anshé (the men), 
is not only opposed to the accents and the parallelism of the 
members, according to which ’anshé sh‘lomekhé (the men of thy 
peace) must conclude the second clause, just as ’unshé b‘rithekha 
(the men of thy covenant) closes the first; but it is altogether 
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unexampled, and the expression ’anshé lachm‘khé isitsclf unheard , 
of. For this reason we must not even supply ’anshé to lach- 
mkhd from the previous sentence, or make “the men of thy 
bread” the subject, notwithstanding the fact that the LXX., 
the Chald., the Syr., and Jerome have adopted this as the 
meaning. Still less can lachm’khé stand in the place of “nis 
one (they that eat thy bread), as some suppose. Lachm’khd 
can only be the first object to ydstma, and consequently the 
subject of the previous clause still continues in force: they 
who befriended thee make thy bread, i.e. the bread which they 
ate from thee or with thee, not “the bread which thou seekest 
from them” (Hitzig), into a wound under thee, z.e. an occasion 
for destroying thee. We have not to think of common meals 
of hospitality here, as Rashi, Rosenmiiller, and others do; but 
the words are to be taken figuratively, after the analogy of 
Ps, xli. 10, which floated before the prophet’s mind, “ He that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up the heel against me,” as 
denoting conspiracies on the part of those who were allied to 
Edom, and drew their own sustenance from it, the rich trading 
nation, to destroy that very nation which was now oppressed 
by its foes. The only difficulty is in the word TPANA, under 
thee, inasmuch as the meaning “without thy knowledge” 
(clam te), which Vatablus and Drusius adopt, cannot be sus- 
tained, and least of all from 2 Sam. iil. 12. We must connect 
JANA closely with 7”, in this sense, that the wound is inflicted 
upon the lower part of the body, to express its dangerous nature, 
inasmuch as wounds upon which one sits or lies are hard to heal. 
Consequently 1 3 (they prevail against thee) is to be under- 
stood as denoting conquest, not by an unexpected attack or 
open violence, but by cunning and deceit, or by secret treachery. 
The last clause, 1 1NAM PS, does not give the reason why 
the thing described was to happen to the Edomites (Chald., 
Theod.); nor is it to be connected with mdzor as a relative 
clause (Hitzig), or as explanatory of TANA, “to thee, without 
thy perceiving it, or before thou perccivest it” (Luther and 
L. de Dieu). The very change from the second person to 
the third (j2) is a proof that it introduces an independent 
statement,—namely, that in consequence of the calamity which 
thus bursts upon the Edomites, they lose their wonted discern- 
ment, and neither know what to do nor how to help them- 
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- selves (Maurer and Caspari). This thought is expanded still 
further in vers. 8, 9. 

Ver. 8. “ Does it not come to pass in that day, is the saying 
of Jehovah, that I destroy the wise men out of Edom, and dis- 
cernment from the mountains of Esau? Ver. 9. And thy heroes 
despair, O Teman, that every one may be cut off by murder from 
' the mountains of Esau.” In order to give up the Edomites to 
destruction at that time, the Lord will take away discernment 
from their wise men, so that even they will not be able to help 
them. The destruction of the wise men is not to be under- 
stood as signifying that the wise men will all be slain, or slain 
before any others, but simply that they will be destroyed as 
wise men by the withdrawal or destruction of their wisdom. 
This meaning is sustained, not only by the fact that in the 
second clause t’bhandh only is mentioned as that which is to be 
destroyed, but also by the parallel passages, Jer. xlix. 7, Isa. 
xix. 11, xxix. 14. Jeremiah mentions here the wisdom of the 
Temanites in particular. That they were celebrated for their 
wisdom, is evident not only from this passage, but also from 
the fact that Eliphaz, the chief opponent of Job in argument, 
was a Temanite (Job ii. 1, etc.) With this withdrawal of 
wisdom and discernment, even the brave warriors lose their 
courage. The heroes are dismayed (chatta), or fall into 
despair. Témédn, which the Chaldee has rendered incorrectly 
as an appellative, viz. inhabitant of the south (ddromd), is a 
proper name of the southern district of Idumeza (see at Amos 
i. 12), so called from Teman, a son of Eliphaz and grandson 
of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11,15). Gibborekha (thy heroes), with 
the masculine suffix, the people inhabiting the district being 
addressed under the name of the district itself. God inflicts 
this upon Edom with the intention (/’ma‘an, to this end) that 
all the Edomites should be cut off. Méqqdatel, from the mur- 
dering, by murder (compare Gen. ix. 11, where min occurs 
after yikkdreth in this sense); not “ without conflict,” as Ewald 
renders it, for getel signifies slaying, and not conflict. The 
thought of connecting miqgdtel with what follows cannot for 
a moment be entertained (vid. LXX., Syr., Vulg.). It is 
opposed not only by the authority of the Masoretic punctuation, 
but still more decisively by the fact, that the stronger and more 
special word (getel) cannot precede the weaker and more gene- 
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ral one (chémds), and that the murder of certain fugitives is 
placed first in the list of crimes committed by Edom upon the 
Israelites (vers. 10-14). 


Vers. 10-16. THe Cause or THE RUIN OF THE EDOMITES. 
is their wickedness towards the brother nation Jacob (vers. 10 
and 11), which is still further exhibited in vers. 12-14 in the 
form of a warning, accompanied by an announcement of 
righteous retribution in the day of the Lord upon all nations 
(vers. 15, 16). Ver. 10. “For the wickedness towards thy 
brother Jacob shame will cover thee, and thou wilt be cut off for 
ever. Ver.11. In the day that thow stoodest opposite, in the day 
when enemies carried away his goods, and strangers came into his 
gates, and cast the lot upon Jerusalem, then even thou (wast) 
like one of them.” Chdamas ’dchikhd, wickedness, violent wrong 
towards (upon) thy brother (genit. obj..as in Joel iii. 19, Gen. 
xvi. 5, etc.). Drusius has already pointed out the peculiar 
emphasis on these words. Wrong, or violence, is all the more 
reprehensible, when it is committed against a brother. The 
fraternal relation in which Edom stood towards Judah is still 
more sharply defined by the name Jacob, since Esau and 
Jacob were twin brothers. The consciousness that the Israel- 
ites were their brethren, ought to have impelled the Edomites 
to render helpful support to the oppressed Judzeans. Instead 
of this, they not only revelled with scornful and malignant 
pleasure in the misfortune of the brother nation, but endea- 
voured to increase it still further by rendering active support to 
the enemy. ‘This hostile behaviour of Edom arose from envy 
at the election of Israel, like the hatred of Esau towards Jacob 
(Gen, xxvii. 41), which was transmitted to his descendants, and 
came out openly in the time of Moses, in the unbrotherly 
refusal to allow the Israelites to pass in a peaceable manner 
through their land (Num. xx.). On the other hand, the Israel- 
ites are always commanded in the law to preserve a friendly 
and brotherly attitude towards Edom (Deut. ii. 4, 5); and in 
Deut. xxiii. 7 it is enjoined upon them not to abhor the Edomite, 
because he is their brother, v2 yHIA (as in Mic. vii. 10), 
shame will cover thee, z.e. come upon thee in full measure,— 
namely, the shame of everlasting destruction, as the following 
explanatory clause clearly shows. 1732) with Vav consec., but 
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with the tone upon the penultima, contrary to the rule (cf. Ges. 
§ 49, 3; Ewald, § 234, 6 and). In the more precise account 
of Edom’s sins given in ver. 11, the last clause does not answer 
exactly to the first. After the words “in the day that thou 
stoodest opposite,” we should expect the apodosis “thou didst 
this or that.” But Obadiah is led away from the sentence 
which he has already begun, by the enumeration of hostilities 
displayed towards Judah by its enemies, so that he observes 
with regard to Edom’s behaviour: Then even thou wast as one 
of them, that is to say, thou didst act just like the enemy. 
72319 TY, to stand opposite (compare Ps. xxxvili. 12), used here 


to denote a hostile intention, as in 2 Sam. xviii. 18. They 
showed this at first by looking on with pleasure at the misfor- 
tunes of the Judeans (ver. 12), still more by stretching out 
their hand after their possessions (ver. 13), but most of all by 
taking part in the conflict with Judah (ver. 14). In the 
clauses which follow, the day when Edom acted thus is de- 
scribed as a day on which Judah had fallen into the power of 
hostile nations, who carried off its possessions, and disposed of 
Jerusalem as their booty. Zdrim and nokhrim are synony- 
mous epithets applied to heathen foes. 2Y generally denotes 
the carrying away of captives; but it is sometimes applied to 
booty in cattle and goods, or treasures (1 Chron. v. 21; 2 Chron. 
xiv. 14, xxi. 17). bn is not used here either for the army, or 
for the strength, ze. the kernel of the nation, but, as in in 
ver. 13 clearly shows, for its possessions, as in Isa. vill. 4, x. 14, 
Ezek. xxvi. 12, ete. ‘WY, his (Judah's) gates, used rhetori- 
cally for his cities. Lastly, Jerusalem is also mentioned as the 
capital, upon which the enemies cast lots. The three clauses 
form a climax: first, the carrying away of Judah’s possessions, 
that is to say, probably those of the open country; then the 
forcing of a way into the cities; and lastly, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings both in and with the capital. 737. (perf. kal of 
IV=HNT, not piel for 11%, because the Yod pref. of the imper- 
fect piel is never dropped in verbs 5), to cast the lot upon 
booty (things) and prisoners, to divide them among them (com- 
pare Joel iii. 3 and Nah. iii. 10). Caspari, Hitzig, and others 
understand it here as in Joel iil. 3, as denoting the distribution 
of the captive inhabitants of Jerusalem, and found upon this 
one of their leading arguments, that the description given here 
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refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, which Obadiah either 
foresaw in the Spirit, or depicts as something already ex- 
perienced. But this by no means follows from the fact that 
in Joel we have "®Y instead of powin, since it is generally 
acknowledged that, when the prophets made use of their pre- 
decessors, oe frequently modified their expressions, or gave 
them a different turn. But if we look at our passage simply 
as it stands, there is not the slightest indication that Jerusalem 
is mentioned in the place of the people. As ibn niaw does not 
express the carrying away of the inhabitants, there is not a 
single syllable which refers to the carrying away captive of 
either the whole nation or the whole of the population of Jeru- 
salem. On the contrary, in ver. 13 we read of the perishing 
of the children of Judah, and in ver. 14 of fugitives of Judah, 
and those that have escaped. From this it is very obvious that 
Obadiah had simply a conquest of Jerusalem in his eye, when 
part of the population was slain in battle and part taken cap- 
tive, and the possessions of the city were plundered; so that the 
casting of the lot upon Jerusalem has reference not only to the 
prisoners, but also to the things taken as plunder in the city, 
which the conquerors divided among them. 8 03, even thou, 
the brother of Jacob, art like one of them, makest common 
cause with the enemy. The verb 1, thou wast, is omitted, 
to bring the event before the mind as something even then 
occurring. For this reason Obadiah also clothes the further 
description of the hostilities of the Edomites in the form of a 
warning against such conduct. 

Ver. 12. “ And look not at the day of thy brother on the day 
of his misfortune ; and rejoice not over the sons of Judah in the 
day of their perishing, and do not enlarge thy mouth in the day 
of the distress. Ver. 18. Come not into the gate of my people 
in the day of their calamity ; thow also look not at his misfortune 
én the day of his calamity, and stretch not out thy hand to his 
possession in the day of his calamity: Ver. 14. Nor stand in the 
cross-road, to destroy his fugitives, nor deliver up his escaped ones 
in the day of distress.” This warning cannot be satisfactorily 
explained either “on the assumption that the prophet is here 
foretelling the future destruction of Judah and Jerusalem ” 
(Caspari), or “on the supposition that he is merely depicting 
an event that has already past” (Hitzig). If the taking and 
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plundering of Jerusalem were an accomplished fact, whether in 
idea or in reality, as it is shown to be by the perfects 3832 and 1) 
in ver. 11, Obadiah could not in that case warn the Edomites 
against rejoicing over it, or even taking part therein. Hence 
Drusius, Rosenmiiller, and others, take the verbs in vers. 12-14 
as futures of the past: “Thou shouldest not have seen, shouldest 
not have rejoiced,” etc. But this is opposed to the grammar. bye 
followed by the so-called fut. apoc. is jussive, and cannot stand 
for the pluperf. conjunct. And Maurer’s suggestion is just as 
untenable, namely, that yom in ver. 11 denotes the day of the 
capture of J erusalem, and in vers. 12, 13 the ae after 
this day; since the identity of Ty Of (the day of thy 
standing) in ver. 11 with 778 D1 in ver. 12 strikes the eye at 
once. The warning in vers. 12-14 is only intelligible on the 

supposition, that Obadiah has not any particular conquest 
and plundering of Jerusalem in his mind, whether a future 
one or one that has already occurred, but regards this as an 
event that not only has already taken place, but will take place 
again: that is to say, on the assumption that he rises from 
the particular historical event to the idea which it embodied, 
and that, starting from this, he sees in the existing case all sub- 
sequent cases of a similar kind. From this ideal standpoint he 
could warn Edom of what it had already done, and designate 
the disastrous day which had come upon Judah and Jerusalem 

by different expressions as a day of the greatest calamity ; for 
what Edom had done, and what had ila! Judah, were types 

of the future development of the fate of Judah aiid of the 
attitude of Edom towards it, which go on fulfilling themselves 
more and more until the day of the Lord upon all nations, 
upon the near approach of which Obadiah founds his warning 
in ver. 15. The warning proceeds in vers. 12-14 from the 
general to the particular, or from the lower to the higher. 
Obadiah warns the Edomites, as Hitzig says, “not to rejoice in 
Judah’s troubles (ver. 12), nor to make common cause with 
the conquerors (ver. 13), nor to outdo and complete the work of 
the enemy (ver. 14).” By the cop. Vav, which stands at the 
head of all the three clauses in ver. 12, the warning addressed 
to the Edomites, against such conduct as this, is linked on to 
what they had already done. The three clauses of ver. 12 contain 
a warning in a graduated form against malicious pleasure. O87 
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with 3, to look at anything with pleasure, to take delight in it, 
Se less than 2 NY, to rejoice, to proclaim one’s joy npihowe 
reserve, 13 bana, to ake the mouth large, is stronger still, 
like 753 ban, to ieee to do great things with the mroutle equi- 
valent to by m2 33, to TOES the month broad, to stretel it 
open, over (against) a person (Ps. xxxv. 21; Test lvii. 4), a 

gesture indicating contempt and derision. T ie object of their 
inalicious pleasure mentioned in the first clause is yom ’achikhd, 
the day of thy brother, i.e. the day upon which something 
strange happened to him, namely, what is mentioned in ver. 11. 
Yom does not of itself signify the disastrous day, or day of ruin, 
either here or anywhere else; but it always receives: the more 
precise definition from the context. If we were to adopt the 
rendering “ disastrous day,” it would give rise to a pure tauto- 
logy when taken in connection with what follows. The expres- 
sion "achikhd (of thy brother) justifies the warning. 1732 D2 is 
not in apposition to JTS OF2, but, according to he parallelism 
of the clauses, it is a Hatentone of time. 123, dz. Ney. = 122 
(Job xxxi. 3), fortuna aliena, a strange, i.e. hostile fate, not 
“rejection” (Hitzig, Caspari, and others). The expression 
avs OF, the day of their (Judah’s sons) perishing, is stronger 
still; although the perishing (abhdd) of the sons of Judah 
cannot denote the destruction of the whole nation, since the 
following word tsdrah, calamity, is much too weak to admit of 
this. Even the word 78, which occurs three times in ver. 13, 
does not signify destruction, but (from the root “hx, to fall 
heavily, to load) simply pressure, a burden, then weight of 
suffering, distress, misfortune (see Delitzsch on Job xviii. 12). 
In ver. 13 Obadiah warns against taking part in the plundering 
of Jerusalem. The gate of my people: for the city in which 
the people dwell, the capital (see Mic. 1.9). Look not thou 
also, a brother nation, upon his calamity, as enemies do, z.e. do 
not delight thyself theses nor snatch at his possessions. The 
form tishlachnah, for which we should expect tishlach, is not yet 
satisfactorily explained (for the different attempts that have 
been made to explain it, see Caspari). The passages in which 
ndh is appended to the third pers. fem. sing., to distinguish it 
from the second person, do not help us to explain it. Ewald and 
Olshausen would therefore alter the text, and read 7 novi, 
But 7) is not absolutely necessary, since it is omitted in % % Sam. 
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vi. 6, xxii. 17, or Ps. xviii. 17, where shdlach occurs in the sense 
of stretching out the hand. 42, his possessions. On the fact 
itself, compare Joel iv. 5. The prominence given to the day 
of misfortune at the end of every sentence is very emphatic ; 
“inasmuch as the selection of the time of a brother's calamity, 
as that in which to rage against him with such cunning and 
malicious pleasure, was doubly culpable” (Ewald). In ver. 14 
the warning proceeds to the worst crime of all, their seizing 
upon the Judean fugitives, for the purpose of murdering them 
or delivering them up to the enemy. ereq signifies here the 
place where the roads break or divide, the cross-road. In Nah. 
il. 1, the only other place in which it occurs, it signifies tearing 
in pieces, violence. JZisgir, to deliver up (lit. concludendum 
tradidit), is generally construed with 58 (Deut. xxiii. 16) or 
Wa(Ps. xxxi.9; 1 Sam. xxiii. 11). Here it is written abso- 
lutely evith the same meaning: not “to apprehend, or so over- 
power that there is no escape left” (Hitzig). This would affirm 
too little after the preceding 25, and cannot be demonstrated 
from Job xi. 10, where hisgir means to keep in custody. 

This warning is supported in ver. 15 by an announcement 
of the day of the Lord, in which Edom and all the enemies of 
Israel will receive just retribution for their sins against Israel. 
Ver. 15. “For the day of Jehovah 1s near upon all nations. 
As thou hast done, it will be done to thee; what thow hast per- 
formed returns upon thy head. Ver. 16. For as ye have drunken 
upon my holy mountain, all nations will drink continually, and 
drink and swallow, and will be as those that were not.’ °3 (for) 
connects what follows with the warnings in vers. 12-14, but not 
also, or exclusively, with vers. 10, 11, as Rosenmiiller and others 
suppose, for vers. 12-14 are not inserted parenthetically. “The 
day of Jehovah” has been explained at Joel i. 15. The 
expression was first formed by Obadiah, not by Joel; and Joel, 
Isaiah, and the prophets that follow, adopted it from Obadiah. 
The primary meaning is not the day of judgment, but the day 
on which Jehovah reveals His majesty and omnipotence in a 
glorious manner, to overthrow all ungodly powers, and to com- 
plete His kingdom. It was this which gave rise to the idea of 
the day of judgment and retribution which predominates in the 
prophetic announcements, but which simply forms one side of 
the revelation of the glory of God, as our passage at once shows; 
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inasmuch as it describes Jehovah as not only judging all nations 
and rewarding them according to their deeds (cf. vers. 158, 16), 
but as providing deliverance upon Zion (ver. 17), and setting 
up His kingdom (ver. 21). The retribution will correspond to 
the actions of Edom and of the nations. For 720, compare 
Joel ili. 4, 7, where (vers. 2-7) the evil deeds of the nations, 
what they hats done against the people of God, are described. 
In ver. 16 Obadiah simply mentions as the greatest crime the 
desecration of the holy mountain by drinking carousals, for 
which all nations are to drink the intoxicating cup of the wrath 
of God till they are utterly destroyed. In sh*thithem (ye have 
drunk) it is not the Judeeans who are addressed, as many com- 
mentators, from Ab. Ezra to Ewald and Meier, suppose, but 
the Edomites. This is required not only by the parallelism of 
pnny wa (as ye have drunk) and MWY Wz (as thou hast 
done), but also by the actual wording and context. Onn WD 
33 -Y cannot es “as ye who are upon my holy mountain 
have drunk ;” and in the announcement of the retribution 
which all nations will receive for the evil they have done to 
Judah, it is impossible that either the Judzeans should be 
addressed, or a parallel drawn between their conduct and that 
of the nations. Moreover, throughout the whole of the pro- 
phecy Edom only is addressed, and never Judah. Mount Zion 
is called “my holy mountain,” because Jehovah was there 
enthroned in His sanctuary. The verb shdthdéh is used in the 
two clauses in different senses: viz. sh’thithem, of the drinking 
carousals which the Edomites held upon Zion, like yishtw in 
Joel iii. 3; and shatha, in the apodosis, of the drinking of the 
intoxicating goblet (cf. Isa. i. 17; Jer. xxv. 15, xlix. 12, etc.), 
as the expression “ they shall be as though her had not be 

clearly shows. At the same time, we cannot infer from the 
words “all nations will drink,” that all nations would succeed 
in taking Zion and abusing it, but that they would have to 
taste all the bitterness of their crime; for it is not stated that 
they are to drink upon Mount Zion. The fact that the anti- 
thesis to ONY is not AWA (“ye will drink”) but pyan-PD IAW, 
does not compel us to generalize sh*thithem, and regard all 
nations as addressed saith ictte in the Edomites. The diffculty 
arising from this antithesis cannot be satisfactorily removed by 
the remark of Caspari, that in consequence of the allusion to 
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the day of the Lord upon all nations in ver. 15, the judgment 
upon all nations and that upon the Edomites were thought of 
as inseparably connected, or that this induced Obadiah to place 
opposite to the sins of the Edomites, not their own punishment, 
but the punishment of all nations, more especially as, according 
to ver. 11, it must necessarily be assumed that the foreign 
nations participated in the sin of Edom. For this leaves the 
question unanswered, how Obadiah came to speak at all (ver. 
15) of the day of the Lord upon allnations. The circumstance 
that, according to ver. 11, heathen nations had plundered Jeru- 
salem, and committed crimes like those for which Edom is con- 
demned in vers. 12-14, does not lead directly to the day of 
judgment upon ail nations, but simply to a judgment upon 
Edom and the nations which had committed like sins. The 
difficulty is only removed by the assumption that Obadiah 
regarded Edom as a type of the nations that had risen up in 
hostility to the Lord and His people, and were judged by the 
Lord in consequence, so that what he says of Edom applies to 
all nations which assume the same or a similar attitude towards 
the people of God. From this point of view he could, without 
reserve, extend to all nations the retribution which would fal! 
upon Edom for its sins. They should drink témid, i.e. not at 
once, as Ewald has rendered it in opposition to the usage of the 
language, but “continually.” This does not mean, however, 
that “there will be no time in which there will not be one of 
the nations drinking the intoxicating cup, and being destroyed 
by drinking thereof ; or that the nations will come in turn, and 
therefore in a long immeasurable series, one after the other, to 
drink the cup of intoxication,” as Caspari supposes, but “ con- 
tinually, so that the turn never passes from the heathen to 
Judah, Isa. li. 22, 23” (Hitzig). This drinking is more pre- 
cisely defined as drinking and swallowing (sn, in Syriac, to 
devour or swallow, hence 3, a throat, so called from the act of 
swallowing, Prov. xxiii. 2), i.e. drinking in full draughts; and 
the effect, “they will be like such as have not been, have never 
existed” (cf. Job x. 19), i.e. they will be utterly destroyed as 
nations. 


Vers. 17-21. Tue Kinepom or JEHOVAH ESTABLISHED 
upon Zion.—The prophecy advances from the judgment upon 
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all the heathen to the completion of the kingdom of God by 
the raising up of Israel to world-wide dominion. While the 
judgment is falling upon all the heathen nations, Mount Zion 
will be an asylum for those who are delivered. Judah and 
Israel will capture the possessions of the nations, destroy Edom, 
and extend its borders on every side (vers. 17-19). The Israel- 
ites scattered among the nations will return into their enlarged 
inheritances, and upon Zion will saviours arise, to judge Edom, 
and the kingdom will then be the Lord’s (vers. 20, 21). 
This promise is appended as an antithesis to the proclamation 
of judgment in ver. 16. Ver. 17. “ But upon Mount Zion will 
be that which has been saved, and it will be a sanctuary, and the 
house of Jacob will take possession of their possessions.” Upon 
Mount Zion, which the Edomites have now desecrated by 
drinking carousals, there will then, when the nations are obliged 
to drink the cup of intoxication even to their utter destruction, 
be p*letéh, that which has escaped, ze. the multitude of those 
who have been rescued and preserved throughout the judgment. 
See the explanation of this at Joel ii. 32, where this thought is 
still further expounded. Mount Zion is the seat of the king- 
dom of Jehovah (cf. ver. 21). There the Lord is enthroned 
(Joel ii. 17), and His rescued people with Him. And it 
(Mount Zion) will be godesh, a sanctuary, z.c. inviolable; the 
heathen will no more dare to tread it and defile it (Joel iii. 17). 
It follows from this, that the rescued crowd upon it will also be 
a holy people (“a holy seed,” Isa. vi. 13). This sanctified 
people of the Lord, the house of Jacob, will capture the posses- 
sions of their foes. The suflix attached to DTW is supposed 
by many to refer to 2p” Ma: those of the house of Jacob, ie. 
the rescued Israelites, will take their former possessions once 
more. ‘This view cannot be overthrown by the simple remark 
that ydrash cannot mean to take possession again; for that 
meaning might be given to it by the context, as, for example, 
in Deut. xxx. 5. But it is a decisive objection to it, that 
neither in what precedes nor in what follows is there any refer- 
ence to Israel as having been carried away. The penetration 
of foes into the gates of Jerusalem, the plundering of the city, 
and the casting of lots upon the booty and the prisoners (ver. 
11), do not involve the carrying away of the whole nation into 
exile; and the galuth of the sons of Israel and Jerusalem in 
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ver. 20 is clearly distinguished from the “house of Jacob” in 
ver. 18. And since we have first of all (vers. 18, 19) an an- 
nouncement of the conquest of Edom by the house of Jacob, 
and the capture of the mountains of Esau, of Philistia, etc., by 
the inhabitants of the south-land, i.e. by Judeans; and then 
in ver. 20 the possession of the south-land is promised to the 
galuth (captivity) ; this géluth can only have been a small frag- 
ment of the nation, and therefore the carrying away can only 
have extended to a number of prisoners of war, whilst the 
kernel of the nation had remained in the land, z.e. in its own 
possessions. The objection offered to this, namely, that if we 
refer the suffix in mordshéhem (their possessions) to kol-haggoyim 
(all nations), Judah would have to take possession of all nations, 
which is quite incredible and even at variance with vers. 19, 20, 
inasmuch as the only enemies’ land mentioned there (ver. 19) 
is the territory of the Edomites and Philistines, whilst the 
other ‘countries or portions of country mentioned there are not 
enemies’ land at all. For there is no incredibility in the taking 
of the land of all nations by Judah, except on the assumption 
that Judah merely denotes the posterity or remnant of the 
citizens of the earthly kingdom of Judah. But this is not 
what Obadiah says. He does not mention Judah, but the 
house of Jacob, and means thereby not the natural Israel, but 
the people of God, who are eventually to obtain the dominion 
of the world. The discrepancy between ver. 17) and ver. 19 
is not greater than that between Onn’ in ver. 16a and 3Av* 
pian “by in ver. 164, and disappears if we only recognise the 
fact that Edom and the Philistines are simply Hern in 
ver. 19 as types of the heathen world in its hostility to God. 
We therefore regard the application of the expression mord- 
shéhem to the possessions of the heathen nations as the only 
correct one, and that all the more because the 7 in ver. 19 
is very clearly seen to be a more exact explanation of the wa" 
in ver. 17. In ver. 17 Obadiah gives, in a few brief words, 
the sum and substance of the salvation which awaits the people 
of the Lord in the future. This salvation is unfolded still 
further in what follows, and first of all in vers. 18,19, by a 
fuller exposition of the thought expressed in ver. 170. 

Ver. 18. “ And the house of Jacob will be a fire, and the 
house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble. And 
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they will burn among them, and consume them, and there will noé 
be one left to the house of Esau, for Jehovah hath spoken.” This 
verse not only resumes the discussion of the retribution, so that 
it corresponds to ver. 15, but it also affirms, as an appendix to 
ver. 17, that Edom is to be utterly destroyed. By the “house 
of Jacob” Judah is intended, as the co-ordination of the house 
of Joseph, ic. of the ten tribes, clearly shows. The assump- 
tion that “house of Jacob” signifies all Israel, in connection 
with which that portion is also especially mentioned, which 
might be supposed to be excluded (Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, 
and others), is at variance with such passages as Isa. xlvi. 3, 
“the house of Jacob, and all the remnant of the house of 
Israel,’ where the reason assigned for the co-ordination is not 
applicable. Obadiah uses the name Jacob for Judah, because 
ever since the division of the kingdoms Judah alone has repre- 
sented the people of God, the ten tribes having fallen away from 
the kingdom of God for atime. In the future, however, Judah 
and Israel are to be united again (vid. Hos. ii. 2; Ezek. xxxvii. 
16; Jer. xxxi. 18), and unitedly to attack and overcome their 
foes (Isa. xi. 13, 14). Obadiah distinctly mentions the house 
‘of Joseph, ze. of the ten tribes, in this passage and in this 
alone, for the purpose of guarding against the idea that the ten 
tribes are to be shut out from the future salvation. For the 
figure of the flame of fire which consumes stubble, see Isa. v. 
24 andx.17. For the expression, “for Jehovah hath spoken,” 
compare Joel ili. 8. 

After the destruction of its foes the nation of God will take 
possession of their land, and extend its territory to every region 
under heaven. Ver. 19. “And those towards the south will 
take possession of the mountains of Esau ; and those in the low- 
land, of the Philistines: and they will take possession of the 
fields of Ephraim, and the fields of Samaria; and Benjamin 
(will take possession) of Gilead. Ver. 20. And the captives of 
this army of the sons of Israel (will take possession) of what 
Canaanites there are as far as Zarephath ; and the prisoners 
of Jerusalem that are in Sepharad will take possession of the 
cities of the south.” In "0 309% the expression ” M2 307 in 
ver. 176 is more precisely defined, and the house of Jacob, 1.6. 
the kingdom of Judah, is divided into the Negeb, the chem 
and Benjamin, to each of which a special district is assigned, 
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of which it will take possession, the countries being mentioned 
in the place of their inhabitants. The negebh, or southern land 
of Judah (see the comm. on Josh. xv. 21), ze. the inhabitants 
thereof, will take possession of the mountains of Esau, and 
therefore extend their territory eastwards; whilst those of the 
lowland (sh’phélah; see at Josh. xv. 83), on the Mediterranean, 
will seize upon the Philistines, that is to say, upon their land, 
and therefore spread out towards the west. The subject to the 
second 3/1" is not mentioned, and must be determined from the 
context : viz. the men of J ndal with the exception of the inha~ 
bitants of the Negeb and Shephelah already mentioned, that is 
to say, strictly speaking, those of the mountains of J udeh, the 
original stock of the land of Judah (Josh. xv. 48-60). Others 
would leave hannegebh and hassh*phélah still in force as subjects; 
so that the thought expressed would be this : The inhabitants of 
the south land and of the lowland will also take possession in 
addition to this of the fields of Ephraim and Samaria. But not 
only is the parallelism of the clauses, according to which one 
particular portion of territory is assigned to each part, utterly de- 
stroyed, but according to this view the principal part of Judah is 
entirely passed over without any perceptible reason. Sddeh, fields, 
used rhetorically for land or territory. Along with Ephraim 
the land, Samaria the capital is especially mentioned, just as 
we frequently find Jerusalem along with Judah. In the last 
clause 307 (shall take possession of) is to be repeated after 
Benjamin. From the taking of the territories of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes by Judah and Benjamin, we are not to infer 
that the territory of the ten tribes was either compared to an 
enemy's land, or thought of as depopulated; but the thought 
is simply this: Judah and Benjamin, the two tribes, which 
formed the kingdom of God in the time of Obadiah, will 
extend their territory to all the four quarters of the globe, and 
take possession of all Canaan beyond its former boundaries. 
Hengstenberg has rightly shown that we have here simply an 
individualizing description of the promise in Gen. xxviii. 14, 
“thy seed will be as the dust of the ground; and thou breakest 
out to the west and to the east, to the north and to the south,” 
ete. ze. that on the ground of this promise Obadiah predicts 
the future restoration of the kingdom of God, and its extension 
beyond the borders of Canaan. In this he looks away from 
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the ten tribes, because in his esteem the kingdom of Judah 
alone constituted the kingdom or people of God. But he has 
shown clearly enough in ver. 18 that he does not regard them 
as enemies of Judah, or as separated from the kingdom of God, 
but as being once more united to Judah as the people of God. 
And being thus incorporated again into the people of God, he 
thinks of them as dwelling with them upon the soil of Judah, 
so that they are included in the population of the four districts 
of this kingdom. For this reason, no other places of abode are 
assigned to the Ephraimites and Gileadites. The idea that 
they are to be transplanted altogether to heathen territory, 
rests upon a misapprehension of the true facts of the case, and 
has no support whatever in ver. 20. “The sons of Israel” in 
ver. 20 cannot be the ten tribes, as Hengstenberg supposes, 
because the other portion of the covenant nation mentioned 
along with them would in that case be described as Judah, not 
as Jerusalem. “The sons of Israel” answer to the “ Jacob” 
in ver. 10, and the “ house of Jacob” in ver. 17, in connection 
with which special prominence is given to Jerusalem in ver. 11, 
and to Mount Zion in ver. 17; so that it is the Judeeans who 
are referred to,—not, however, as distinguished from the ten 
tribes, but as the people of God, with whom the house of Jacob 
is once more united. In connection with the gdéluth (captivity) 
of the sons of Israel, the géluth of Jerusalem is also mentioned, 
like the sons of Judah and the sons of Jerusalem in Joel iii. 6, 
of whom Joel affirms, with a glance at Obadiah, that the 
Pheenicians and Philistines have sold them to the sons of 
Javan. These citizens of Judah and Jerusalem, who have 
been taken prisoners in war, are called by Obadiah the gdluth 
of the sons of Israel and Jerusalem, the people of God being 
here designated by the name of their tribe-father Jacob or 
Israel. That we should understand by the “sons of Israel” 
Judah, as the tribe or kernel of the covenant nation, is required 
by the actual progress apparent in ver. 20 in relation to ver. 19. 
After Obadiah had foretold to the house of Jacob in vers. 
176-19 that it would take possession of the land of their 
enemies, and spread beyond the borders of Canaan, the question 
still remained to be answered, What would become of the 
prisoners, and those who had been carried away captive, accord- 
ing to vers. 11 and 14? This is explained in ver. 20. The 
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carrying away of the sons of Israel is restricted to a portion of 
the nation by the words, “the captivity of this host” (hachél- 
hazzeh) ; no such carrying away of the nation as such had 
taken place at that time as that which afterwards occurred at 
the destruction of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The 
enemies who had conquered Jerusalem had contented them- 
selves with carrying away those who fell into their hands. The 
expression hachél-hazech points to this host which had been 
carried away captive. °n, which the LX X. and some of the 
Rabbins have taken as a verbal noun, % dpy7, initium, is a 
defective form of °°, an army (2 Kings xviii. 7; Isa. xxxvi. 2), 
like PM for P'M in Prov. v. 20, xvii. 23, xxi. 14, and is not to 
be identified with °m, the trench of a fortification. The two 
clauses in ver. 20 have only one verb, which renders the 
meaning of naw .../3 ws ambiguous. The Chaldee (accord- 
ing to our editions, though not according to Kimchi’s account) 
and the Masoretes (by placing athnach under s*phdrdd), also 
Rashi and others, take 0°2¥23 WW as in apposition to the sub- 
ject: those prisoners of the sons ‘of Israel who are among the 
Canaanites to Zarephath. And the parallelism to TEDa TW 
appears to favour this; but it is decidedly negatived by the 
absence of 2 before ny39. ‘33 WW can only mean, “who are 
Canaanites.” But this, when taken as in apposition to ‘WY °23, 
gives no sustainable meaning. For the sons of Israel ae 
only be called Canaanites when they had adopted the nature of 
Canaan. And any who had done this could look for no share 
in the salvation of the Lord, and no return to the land of the 
Lord. We must therefore take DyI3 ws as the object, and 
supply the verb 1 from the first clauses of the preceding verse. 
Obadiah first of all expresses the verb twice, then omits it in 
the next two clauses (ver. 19d and 20a), and inserts it again in 
the last clause (ver. 206). The meaning is, that the army of 
these sons of Israel, who have been carried away captive, will 
take possession of what Canaanites there are as far as Zarephath, 
i.e. the Pheenician city of Sarepta, the present Surafend, between 
Tyre and Sidon on the sca-coast (see comm. on 1 Kings xvii. 9). 
The capture of the land of the enemy presupposes a return to 
the fatherland. The exiles of Jerusalem shall take possession 
of the south country, the inhabitants of which have pushed 
forward into Edom. 77222 (in Sepharad) is difficult, and has 
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never yet been satisfactorily explained, as the word does not 
occur again. The rendering Spain, which we find in the 
Chaldee and Syriac, is probably only an inference drawn from 
Joel ili. 6; and the Jewish rendering Bosphorus, which is cited 
by Jerome, is simply founded upon the similarity in the name. 
The supposed connection between this name and the CPakaD, 
or Cparda, mentioned in the great arrow-headed inscription of 
Nakshi Rustam in a list of names of tribes between Katpadhuka 
(Cappadocia) and Yund (Ionia), in which Sylv. de Sacy imagined 
that he had found our Sepharad, has apparently more to favour 
it, since the resemblance is very great. But if Cparda is the 
Persian form for Sardis (Sdpsdis or Sapdevs), which was written 
Cvarda in the native (Lydian) tongue, as Lassen maintains, 
Sepharad cannot be the same as Cparda, inasmuch as the 
Hebrews did not receive the name 2D through the Persians ; 
and the native Cvarda, apart from the fact that it is merely 
postulated, would be written 7D in Hebrew. To this we may 
add, that the impossibility of proving that Sardis was ever used 
for Lydia, precludes our rendering Cparda by Sardis. It is 
much more natural to connect the name with Saaptn (Sparta) 
and Saapridrat (1 Macc. xiv. 16, 20, 23, xii. 2, 5, 6), and 
assume that the Hebrews had heard the name from the Phe- 
nicians in connection with Javan, as the name of a land in the 
far west.’ The cities of the south country stand in antithesis 
to the Canaanites as far as Zarephath in the north; and these 
two regions are mentioned synecdochically for all the countries 
round about Canaan, like “the breaking forth of Israel on the 
right hand and on the left, that its seed may inherit the 
Gentiles,” which is promised in Isa. liv. 3. The description 
is rounded off by the closing reference to the south country, in 
which it returns to the point whence it started. 

With the taking of the lands of the Gentiles, the full dis- 


1 The appellative rendering éy Oseeomope (Hendewerk and Maurer) is 
certainly to be rejected; and Ewald’s conjecture, piap, ‘a place three 
hours’ journey from Acco,” in support of which he refers to Niebuhr, 2. iti. 
p. 269, is a very thoughtless one. For Niebuhr there mentions the village 
of Serfati as the abode of the prophet Elijah, and refers to Maundrell, who 
calls the village Sarphan, Serephat, and Serepta, in which every thoughtful 
reader must recognise the biblical Zarephath, and the present village of 
Surafend. 
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play of salvation begins in Zion. Ver. 21. “ And saviours 
go up on Mount Zion to judge the mountains of Esau; and the 
kingdom will be Jehovah's.” nby followed by 2 does not mean 
to go up to a place, but to climb to the top of (Deut. v. 5; Ps. 
xxiv. 3; Jer.iv. 29, v.10), or into (Jer. ix. 20). Consequently 
there is no allusion in y to the return from exile. Going up 
to the top of Mount Zion simply means, that at the time when 
Israel captures the possessions of the heathen, Mount Zion will 
receive and have saviours who will judge Edom. And as the 
mountains of Esau represent the heathen world, so Mount 
Zion, as the seat of the Old Testament kingdom of God, is the 
type of the kingdom of God in its fully developed form. Dy win, 
which is written defectively yw in some of the ancient Mss., 
and has consequently been rendered incorrectly cecwopévos 
and dvacwfouevor by the LXX., Aq., Theod., and the Syriac, 
signifies salvatores, deliverers, saviours. The expression is se- 
lected with an allusion to the olden time, in which Jehovah 
saved His people by judges out of the power of their enemies 
(Judg. ii. 16, iii. 9, 15, ete.). “The D'YWid are heroes, resem- 
bling the judges, who are to defend and deliver Mount Zion 
and its inhabitants, when they are threatened and oppressed by 
enemies” (Caspari). The object of their activity, however, is 
not Israel, but Edom, the representative of all the enemies of 
Israel. The mountains of Esau are mentioned instead of the 
people, partly on account of the antithesis to the mountain of 
Zion, and partly also to express the thought of supremacy not 
only over the people, but over the land of the heathen also. 
Shaphat is not to be restricted in this case to the judging or 
settling of disputes, but includes the conduct of the govern- 
ment, the exercise of dominion in its fullest extent, so that the 
“ judging of the mountains of Hsau” expresses the dominion 
of the people of God over the heathen world. Under the 
saviours, as Hengstenberg has correctly observed, the Saviour 
par excellence is concealed. This is not brought prominently 
out, nor is it even distinctly affirmed; but it is assumed as self- 
evident, from the history of the olden time, that the saviours 
are raised up by Jehovah for His people. The following and 
concluding thought, that the kingdom will be Jehovah's, de. 
that Jehovah will show Himself to the whole world as King of 
the world, and Ruler in His kingdom, and will be acknow- 
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ledged by the nations of the earth, either voluntarily or by 
constraint, rests upon this assumption. God was indeed King 
already, not as the Almighty Ruler of the universe, for this is 
not referred to here, but as King in Israel, over which His 
kingdom did extend. But this His royal sway was not acknow- 
ledged by the heathen world, and could not be, more especially 
when He had to deliver Israel up to the power of its enemies, 
on account of its sins. This acknowledgment, however, He 
would secure for Himself, by the destruction of the heathen 
power in the overthrow of Edom, and by the exaltation of 
His people to dominion over all nations. Through this mighty 
saving act He will establish His kingdom over the whole earth 
(cf. Joel iii. 21; Mic. iv. 7; Isa. xxiv. 23). “ The coming of 
this kingdom began with Christ, and looks for its complete 
fulfilment in Him” (Hengstenberg). 

If now, in conclusion, we cast another glance at the fulfil- 
ment of our whole prophecy; the fulfilment of that destruction 
by the nations, with which the Edomites are threatened (vers. 
1-9), commenced in the Chaldean period. For although no 
express historical evidence exists as to the subjugation of the 
Edomites by Nebuchadnezzar, since Josephus (Ané. x. 9, 7) 
says nothing about the Edomites, who dwelt between the 
Moabites and Egypt, in the account which he gives of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s expedition against Egypt, five years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in which he subdued the Ammonites 
and Moabites; the devastation of Edom by the Chaldeans may 
unquestionably be inferred from Jer. xlix. 7 sqq. and Ezek. 
xxxv., when compared with Jer. xxv. 9, 21, and Mal.i.3. In 
Jer. xxv. 21 the Edomites are mentioned among the nations 
round about Judah, whom the Lord would deliver up into the 
hand of His servant Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 9), and to whom 
Jeremiah was to present the cup of the wine of wrath from the 
hand of Jehovah; and they are placed between the Philistines 
and the Moabites. And according to Mal. i. 3, Jehovah made 
the mountains of Esau into a wilderness; and this can only 
refer to the desolation of the land of Edom by the Chaldeans 
(see at Mal.i. 3). It is true, that at that time the Edomites 
could still think of rebuilding their ruins; but the threat of 
Malachi, “ If they build, I shall pull down, saith the Lord,” 
was subsequently fulfilled, although no accounts have been 
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handed down as to the fate of Edom in the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors. The destruction of the Edomites 
as a nation was commenced by the Maccabees. After Judas 
Maccabeeus had defeated them several times (1 Mace. v. 3 and 
65; Jos. Ant. xii. 18, 1), John Hyrcanus subdued them 
entirely about 129 B.c., and compelled them to submit to cir- 
cumcision, and observe the Mosaic law (Jos. Ant. xiii. 9, 1), 
whilst Alexander Jannzus also subjugated the last of the 
Edomites (xiii. 15, 4). And the loss of their national inde- 
pendence, which they thereby sustained, was followed by utter 
destruction at the hands of the Romans. To punish them for 
the cruelties which they had practised in Jerusalem in con- 
nection with the Zelots, immediately before the siege of that 
city by the Romans (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 5, 1, 2), 
Simon the Gerasene devastated their land in a fearful manner 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 9,7); whilst the Idumzans in Jeru- 
salem, who took the side of Simon (vy. 6, 1), were slain by the 
Romans along with the Jews. The few Edomites who still 
remained were lost among the Arabs; so that the Edomitish 
people was “ cut off for ever” (ver. 10) by the Romans, and 
its very name disappeared from the earth. Passing on to the 
rest of the prophecy, Edom filled up the measure of its sins 
against its brother nation Israel, against which Obadiah warns 
it in vers. 12-14, at the taking and destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans (wid. Ezek. xxxv. 5,10; Ps. exxxvil. 7; Lam. 
iv. 22). The fulfilment of the threat in ver. 18 we cannot 
find, however, in the subjugation of the Edomites by the Mac- 
cabeeans, and the devastating expedition of Simon the Gerasene, 
as Caspari and others do, although it is apparently favoured 
by the statement in Ezek. xxv. 14, that Jehovah would fulfil 
His vengeance upon Edom by the hand of His people Israel. 
For even if this prophecy of Ezekicl may have been fulfilled 
in the events just mentioned, we are precluded from under- 
standing Ob. 18, and the parallel passages, Amos ix. 11, 12, 
and Num. xxiv. 18, as referring to the same events, by the 
fact that the destruction of Edom, and the capture of Seir by 
Israel, are to proceed, according to Num. xxiv. 18, from the 
Ruler to arise out of Jacob (the Messiah), and that they were 
to take place, according to Amos ix. 11, 12, in connection with 
the raising up of the fallen hut of David, and according to 
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Obadiah, in the day of Jehovah, along with and after the 
judgment upon all nations. Consequently the fulfilment of 
vers. 17-21 can only belong to the Messianic times, and that 
in such a way that it commenced with the founding of the 
kingdom of Christ on the earth, advances with its extension 
among all nations, and will terminate in a complete fulfilment 
at the second coming of our Lord. 


JONAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SeHE Prornet.—We know from 2 Kings xiv. 25 
that Jonah the son of Amittai was born in 
Gath-Hepher, in the tribe of Zebulon, which 
was, according to Jewish tradition as given by 
Jerome, “haud grandis viculus Geth,’ to the north of Nazareth, 
on the road from Sephoris to Tiberias, on the site of the present 
village of Meshad (see at Josh. xix. 18); that he lived in the 
reign of Jeroboam 11., and foretold to this king the success of 
his arms in his war with the Syrians, for the restoration of the 
ancient boundaries of the kingdom; and that this prophecy 
was fulfilled. From the book before us we learn that the same 
Jonah (for this is evident from the fact that the name of the 
father is also the same) received a command from the Lord to 
go to Nineveh, and announce the destruction of that city on 
account of its sins. This mission to Nineveh evidently falls 
later than the prophecy in favour of Jeroboam ; but although 
it is quite possible that it is to be assigned to the time of 
Menahem, during the period of the first invasion of Israel by 
the Assyrians, this is by no means so probable as many have 
assumed. For, inasmuch as Menahem began to reign fifty- 
three years after the commencement of the reign of Jeroboam, 
and the war between Jeroboam and the Syrians took place not 
in the closing years, but in the very first years of his reign, 
since it was only the continuation and conclusion of the suc- 
cessful struggle which his father had already begun with these 
enemies of Israel; Jonah must have been a very old man when 
he was entrusted with his mission to Nineveh, if it did not take 
place till after the invasion of Israel by Pul. Nothing is 
known of the circumstances of Jonah’s life apart from these 
biblical notices. The Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome 
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in the Proem. to Jonah, to the effect that Jonah was the son 
of the widow at Zarephath, whom Elijah restored to life 
(1 Kings xvii. 17-24), which has been still further expounded 
by Ps. Epiph. and Ps. Doroth. (see Carpzov, Introd. ii. pp. 
346-7), is proved to be nothing more than a Jewish Hagada, 
founded upon the name “son of Amittai” (LX X. vicd ’Auaic), 
and has just as much historical evidence to support it as the 
tradition concerning the prophet’s grave, which is pointed out 
in Meshad of Galilee, and also in Nineveh in Assyria, for the 
simple reason adduced by Jerome (l.c.) : matre postea dicente 
ad eum: nunc cognovi, quia vir Dei es tu, et verbum Dei in ore tuo 
est veritas; et ob hane causam etiam ipsum puerum sie vocatun, 
Amathi enim in nostra lingua veritatem sonat. 


2. THe Book or Jonad resembles, in contents and form, 
the narratives concerning the prophets in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, e.g. the history of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 Kings xvii—xix.; 2 Kings ii. 4-6), rather than the writings 
of the minor prophets. It contains no prophetic words con- 
cerning Nineveh, but relates in simple prose the sending of 
Jonah to that city to foretel its destruction ; the behaviour of 
the prophet on receiving this divine command ; his attempt to 
escape from it by flight to Tarshish; the way in which this 
sin was expiated ; and lastly, when the command of God had 
been obeyed, not only the successful result of his preaching of 
repentance, but also his murmuring at the sparing of Nineveh 
in consequence of ‘the repentance of its inhabitants, and the 
reproof administered by God to the murmuring prophet. If, 
then, notwithstanding this, the compilers of the canon have 
placed the book among the minor prophets, this can only have 
been done because they were firmly convinced that the prophet 
Jonah was the author. And, indeed, the objections offered to 
the genuineness of the book, apart from doctrinal reasons for 
disputing its historical truth and credibility, and the proofs 
adduced of its having a much later origin, are extremely trivial, 
and destitute of any conclusive force. It is said that, apart 
from the miraculous portion, the narrative is wanting in clear- 
ness and perspicuity. ‘The author,” says Hitzig, “leaps over 
the long and wearisome journey to Nineveh, says nothing 
about Jonah’s subsequent fate, or about his previous abode, or 
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the spot where he was cast upon the land, or the name of the 
Assyrian king ; in brief, he omits all the more minute details 
which are necessarily connected with a true history.” But the 
assertion that completeness in all external circumstances, which 
would serve to gratify curiosity rather than to help to an un- 
derstanding of the main facts of the case, is indispensable to 
the truth of any historical narrative, is one which might expose 
the whole of the historical writings of antiquity to criticism, but 
can never shake their truth. There is not a single one of the 
ancient historians in whose works such completeness as this can 
be found: and still less do the biblical historians aim at com- 
municating such things as have no close connection with the 
main object of their narrative, or with the religious significance 
of the facts themselves. Proofs of the later origin of the book 
have also been sought for in the language employed, and in 
the circumstance that Jonah’s prayer in ch. ii. 8-10 contains 
so many reminiscences from the Psalms, that. Ph. D. Burk 
has called it prestantissimum exemplum psalterti recte appli- 
cati. But the so-called Aramaisms, such as 285 to throw 
(ch. 1. 4, 5, 12, etc.), the interchange of 735D with 78 
(ch. i. 5), 732 to determine, to appoint (ch. ii. 1, iv. 6 sqq.), 
7n in the supposed sense of rowing (ch. i. 13), nyynn to 
remember (ch. i. 6), and the forms bwa (ch. a. 4), *buia (ch. 
i. 12), and w for WW (ch. iv. 10), belong either to the speech 
of Galilee or the language of ordinary intercourse, and are 
very far from being proofs of a later age, since it cannot be 
proved with certainty that any one of these words was unknown 
in the early Hebrew usage, and w for WW occurs as early as 
. Judg. v. 7, vi. 17, and even a) in Song of Sol. i. 6, vii. 12, whilst 
in the book before us it is only in the sayings of the persons acting 
(ch. i. 7, 12), or of God (ch. iv. 10), that it is used. The only 
non-Hebraic word, viz. DY%, which is used in the sense of com- 
mand, and applied to the edict of the king of Assyria, was heard 
oy Jonah in Nineveh, where it was used as a technical term, 
and was transferred by him. The reminiscences which occur in 
Jonah’s prayer are all taken from the Psalms of David or his 
contemporaries, which were generally known in Israel long be- 
fore the prophet’s day.’ Lastly, the statement in ch. iii. 3, that 


1 They are the following: ver. 3a is formed from Ps. xviii. 7 and exx. 1; 
ver. 4b is taken literally from Ps. xlii. 8; ver. 5a from Ps. xxxi. 23, whilst 
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“Nineveh was an excceding great city,’ neither proves that 
Nineveh had already been destroyed at the time when this was 
written, nor that the greatness of Nineveh was unknown to the 
contemporaries of Jonah, though there would be nothing sur- 
prising in the latter, as in all probability very few Israelites 
had seen Nineveh at that time. 0% is the synchronistic im- 
perfect, just as in Gen. i. 2. Nineveh was a great city of 
three days’ journey when Jonah reached it, z.¢. he found it so, 
as Staeudlin observes, and even De Wette admits. 

The doctrinal objections to the miraculous contents of the 
book appear to be much more weighty ; since it is undeniable 
that, if they were of the character represented by the opponents, 
this would entirely preclude the possibility of its having been 
composed by the prophet Jonah, and prove that it had origi- 
nated ina mythical legend. “The whole narrative,’ says Hitzig 
in his prolegomena to the book of Jonah, “is miraculous and 
fabulous. But nothing is impossible with God. Hence Jonah 
lives in the belly of the fish without being suffocated; hence 
the Qiqayon springs up during the night to such a height that 
it overshadows a man in a sitting posture. As Jehovah bends 
everything in the world to His owa purposes at pleasure, the 
marvellous coincidences had nothing in them to astonish the 
author. The lot falls upon the right man; the tempest rises 
most opportunely, and is allayed at the proper time; and the 
fish is ready at hand to swallow Jonah, and vomit him out again. 
So, again, the tree is ready to sprout up, the worm to kill it, 
and the burning wind to make its loss perceptible.” But the 
coarse view of God and of divine providence apparent in all this, 
which borders very closely upon atheism, by no means proves 
that the contents of the book are fabulous, but simply that the 
history of Jonah cannot be vindicated, still less understood, 
without the acknowledgment of a living God, and of His activity 
in the sphere of natural and human life. The book of Jonah 


ver. 5b recals Ps. v. 8; ver. 6a is formed from Ps. Ixix. 2 and xviii. 5; 
ver. 8a from Ps. exlii. 4 or exliii. 4, whilst ver. 8d recals Ps. xviii. 7 and 
Ixxxvill. 3; ver. 9a is formed after Ps. xxxi. 7; and ver. 10 resembles Ps. 
xlii. 5 and Ps. 1. 14, 23. 

1 The offence taken at the miracles in the book originated with the 
heathen. Even to Lucian they apparently presented an occasion for ridi- 
cule (see Vere lustor. lib. i. § 30 sq., ed. Bipont). With regard to the three 
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records miraculous occurrences ; but even the two most striking 
miracles, the three days’ imprisonment in the belly of the sea- 
fish, and the growth of a Qiqaydn to a sufficient height to over- 
shadow a sitting man, have analogies in nature, which make 
the possibility of these miracles at least conceivable (see the 
comm. on ch. ii. 1 and iv. 6). The repentance of the Nine- 
vites in consequence of the prophet’s preaching, although an 
unusual and extraordinary occurrence, was not a miracle in the 
strict sense of the word. At the same time, the possibility of 
this miracle by no means proves its reality or historical truth. 
This can only be correctly discerned and rightly estimated, from 
the important bearing of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh and of his 
conduct in relation to this mission upon the position of Israel 
in the divine plan of salvation in relation to the Gentile world. 
The mission of Jonah was a fact of symbolical and typical im- 
portance, which was intended not only to enlighten Israel as to the 
position of the Gentile world in relation to the kingdom of God, 
but also to typify the future adoption of such of the heathen, as 
should observe the word of God, into the fellowship of the salvation 
prepared in Israel for all nations. 

As the time drew nigh when Israel was to be given up into 
the power of the Gentiles, and trodden down by them, on account 
of its stiff-necked apostasy from the Lord its God, it was very 
natural for the self-righteous mind of Israel to regard the Gen- 
tiles as simply enemies of the people and kingdom of God, and 
not only to deny their capacity for salvation, but also to inter- 
pret the prophetic announcement of the judgment coming upon 


days’ imprisonment in the belly of the fish, and on the Qiqdyon, Augustine 
in his Epist. 102 says, ‘‘I have heard this kind of inquiry ridiculed by 
pagans with great laughter ;” and Theophylact also says, ‘t Jonah is there- 
fore swallowed by a whale, and the prophet remains in it three days and the 
same number of nights; which appears to be beyond the power of the 
hearers to believe, chiefly of those who come to this history fresh from the 
schools of the Greeks and their wise teaching.” This ridicule first found 
admission into the Christian church, when the rise of deism, naturalism, and 
rationalism caused a denial of the miracles and inspiration of the Scriptures 
to be exalted into an axiom of free inquiry. From this time forward a 
multitude of marvellous hypotheses and trivial ideas concerning the book of 
Jonah have been brought out, which P. Friedrichsen has collected and dis- 
cussed in a most unspizitual manner in his Kritische Uebersicht der verschie- 
denen Ansichten von dem Buche Jona. 
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the Gentiles as signifying that they were destined to utter 
destruction. The object of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh was to 
combat in the most energetic manner, and practically to over- 
throw, a delusion which had a seeming support in the election 
of Israel to be the vehicle of salvation, and which stimulated the 
inclination to pharisaical reliance upon an outward connection 
with the chosen nation and a lineal descent from Abraham. 
Whereas other prophets proclaimed in words the position of 
the Gentiles with regard to Israel in the nearer and more 
remote future, and predicted not only the surrender of Israel to 
the power of the Gentiles, but also the future conversion of the 
heathen to the living God, and their reception into the kingdom 
of God, the prophet Jonah was entrusted with the commission 
to proclaim the position of Israel in relation to the Gentile 
world in a symbolico-typical manner, and to exhibit both figu- 
ratively and typically not only the susceptibility of the heathen 
for divine grace, but also the conduct of Israel with regard to 
the design of God to show favour to the Gentiles, and the con- 
sequences of their conduct. The susceptibility of the Gentiles 
for the salvation revealed in Israel is clearly and visibly depicted 
in the behaviour of the Gentile sailors, viz. in the fact that 
they fear the God of heaven and earth, call upon Him, present 
sacrifice to Him, and make vows; and still more in the deep 
impression produced by the préaching of Jonah in Nineveh, 
and the fact that the whole population of the great city, with 
the king at their head, repent in sackcloth and ashes. The 
attitude of Israel towards the desion of God to show mercy to 
the Gentiles and grant them salvation, is depicted in the way 
in which Jonah acts, when he receives the divine command, 
and when he goes to carry it out. Jonah tries to escape from 
the command to proclaim the word of God in Nineveh by flight 
to Tarshish, because he is displeased with the display of divine 
mercy to the great heathen world, and because, according to 
ch. iv. 2, he is afraid lest the preaching of repentance should 
avert from Nineveh the destruction with which it is threatened. 
In this state of mind on the part of the prophet, there are re- 
flected the feelings and the general state of mind of the Israel- 
itish nation towards the Gentiles. According to his natural 
man, Jonah shares in this, and is thereby fitted to be the repre- 
sentative of Israel in its pride at its own election. At thesame 
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time, it is only in this state of mind that the old man, which 
rebels against the divine command, comes sharply out, whereas 
his better J hears the word of God, and is moved within; so that 
we cannot place him in the category of the false prophets, who 
prophesy from their own hearts. When the captain wakes him 
up in the storm upon the sea, and the lot shows that he is guilty, 
he confesses his fault, and directs the sailors to cast him into 
the sea, because it is on his account that the great storm has 
come upon them (ch. i. 10-12). The infliction of this punish- 
ment, which falls upon him on account of his obstinate resistance 
to the will of God, typifies that rejection and banishment from 
the face of God which Israel will assuredly bring upon itself 
by its obstinate resistance to the divine call. But Jonah, when 
cast into the sea, is swallowed up by a great fish ; and when he 
prays to the Lord in the fish’s belly, he is vomited upon the 
land unhurt. This miracle has also a symbolical meaning for 
Israel. It shows that if the carnal nation, with its ungodly 
mind, should turn to the Lord even in the last extremity, it will 
be raised up again by a divine miracle from destruction to new- 
ness of life. And lastly, the manner in which God reproves the 
prophet, when he is angry because Nineveh has been spared 
(ch. iv.), is intended to set forth as in a mirror before all Israel 
the greatness of the divine compassion, which embraces all 
mankind, in order that it may reflect upon it and lay it to 
heart. 

But this by no means exhausts the deeper meaning of the 
history of Jonah. It extends still further, and culminates in 
the typical character of Jonah’s three days’ imprisonment in 
the belly of the fish, upon which Christ threw some light when 
He said, “As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. xii. 40). The clue to 
the meaning of this type, i.e. to the divinely-appointed connec- 
tion between the typical occurrence and its antitype, is to be 
found in the answer which Jesus gave to Philip and Andrew 
when they told Him, a short time before His death, that there 
were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship at 
the feast who desired to see Jesus. This answer consists of 
two distinct statements, viz. (John xii. 23, 24): ‘The time is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, 
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T say unto you, Except the grain of wheat fall into the earth, 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much _ 
fruit;” and (ver. 32), “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” This answer of Jesus intimates 
that the time to admit the Gentiles has not yet come; but the 
words, “the hour is come,” etc., also contain the explanation, 
that “the Gentiles have only to wait patiently a little longer, 
since their union with Christ, with which the address concludes 
(ver. 32), is directly connected with the glorification of the 
Son of man” (Hengstenberg on John xii. 20). This assertion 
of the Lord, that His death and glorification are necessary in 
order that He may draw all men, even the heathen, to Him- 
self, or that by His death He may abolish the wall of partition 
by which the Gentiles were shut out of the kingdom of God, 
at which He had already hinted in John x. 15, 16, teaches us 
that the history of Jonah is to be regarded as an important 
and significant link in the chain of development of the divine 
plan of salvation. When Assyria was assuming the form of a 
world-conquering power, and the giving up of ‘israel into the 
hands of the Gentiles was about to commence, Jehovah sent 
His prophet to Nineveh, to preach to this great capital of the 
imperial kingdom His omnipotence, righteousness, and grace. 
For although the giving up of Israel was inflicted upon it as 
a punishment for its idolatry, yet, according to the purpose of 
God, it was also intended to prepare the way for the spread of 
the kingdom of God over all nations. The Gentiles were to 
learn to fear the living God of heaven and earth, not only as a 
preparation for the deliverance of Israel out of their hands after 
it had been refined by the punishment, but also that they might 
themselves be convinced of the worthlessness of their idols, : <a 
learn to seek salvation from the God of Israel. But whilst this 
brings out distinctly to the light the deep inward connection 
between the mission of Jonah to Nineveh and the divine plan of 
salvation, the typical character of that connection is first made 
perfectly clear from what Jonah himself passed through. For 
whereas the punishment, which he brought upon himself through 
his resistance to the divine command, contained this lesson, that 
Israel in its natural nationality must perish in order that out 
of the old sinful nature there may arise a new people of God, 
which, being dead to the law, may serve the Lord in the will- 
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ingness of the spirit, God also appointed the mortal anguish 
and the deliverance of Jonah as a type of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ to be the Saviour of the whole world. 
As Jonah the servant of God is given up to death that he may 
successfully accomplish the work committed to him, namely, to 
proclaim to the Ninevites the judgment and mercy of the God 
of heaven and earth; so must the Son of God be buried in the 
earth like a grain of wheat, that He may bring forth fruit for 
the whole world. The resemblance between the two is appa- 
rent in this. But Jonah deserved the punishment of death ; 
Christ, on the contrary, suffered as the innocent One for the 
sins of mankind, and went voluntarily to death as One who 
had life in Himself to accomplish His Father’s will. In this 
difference the inequality appears; and in this the type falls 
back behind the antitype, and typifies the reality but imper- 
fectly. But even in this difference we may perceive a certain 
resemblance between Jonah and Christ which must not be 
overlooked. Jonah died according to his natural man on 
account of the sin, which was common to himself and his 
nation; Christ died for the sin of His people, which He had 
taken upon Himself, to make expiation for it; but He also 
died as a member of the nation, from which He had sprung 
according to the flesh, when He was made under the law, that 
We might rise again as the Saviour of all nations. 

This symbolical and typical significance of the mission of 
the prophet Jonah precludes the assumption that the account 
in his book is a myth or a parabolical fiction, or simply the 
description of a symbolical transaction which the prophet ex- 
perienced in spirit only. And the contents of the book are at 
variance with all these assumptions, even with the last. When 
the prophets are commanded to carry out symbolical transac- 
tions, they do so without repugnance. But Jonah seeks to 
avoid executing the command of God by flight, and is punished 
in consequence. This is at variance with the character of a 
purely symbolical action, and proves that the book relates his- 
torical facts. It is true that the sending of Jonah to Nineveh 
had not its real purpose within itself; that is to say, that it 
was not intended to effect the conversion of the Ninevites to 
the living God, but simply to bring to light the truth that even 
the Gentiles were capable of receiving divine truth, and to 
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exhibit the possibility of their eventual reception into the king- 
dom of God. But this truth could not have been brought to 
the consciousness of the Israelites in a more impressive manner 
than by Jonah’s really travelling to Nineveh to proclaim the 
destruction of that city on account of its wickedness, and see- 
ing the proclamation followed by the results recorded in our 
book. Still less could the importance of this truth, so far as 
Israel was concerned, be exhibited in a merely symbolical 
transaction. If the intended flight of the prophet to Tarshish 
and his misfortune upon the sea were not historical facts, they 
could only be mythical or parabolical fictions. But though 
myths may very well embody religious ideas, and parables set 
forth prophetical truths, they cannot be types of future facts 
in the history of salvation. If the three days’ confinement of 
Jonah in the belly of the fish really had the typical significance 
which Christ attributes to it in Matt. xii. 39 sqq. and Luke xi. 
29 sqq., it can neither be a myth or dream, nor a parable, nor 
merely a visionary occurrence experienced by the prophet; but 
must have had as much objective reality as the facts of the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ.’ 

But if it follows from what has been said, that our book 
contains facts of a symbohico-typical meaning from the life of 
the prophet Jonah, there is no tenable ground left for dis- 
puting the authorship of the prophet himself. At the same 
time, the fact that Jonah was the author is not in itself enough 
to explain the admission of the book among the writings of the 
minor prophets. his place the book received, not because it 
related historical events that had happened to the prophet 
Jonah, but because these events were practical prophecies. 
Marck saw this, and has the following apt remark upon this 
point: “The writing is to a great extent historical, but 
so that in the history itself there is hidden the mystery of 
a very great prophecy; and he proves himself to be a true 


1 Compare also the critical examination of the more recent views 
that have been published against the historical character of the book of 
Jonah, and the negative and positive vindication of the historical view, in 
Havernick’s Handbuch der Binleitung in d. A. T. ii. 2, p. 326.sqq.; and 
the discussions on the symbolical character of the book by Hengstenberg 
(Christology, vol.1. p. 404 sqq. translation), and K. H. Sack in his Chriséliche 
Apologetik, p. 843 sqq., ed. 2. 
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prophet quite as much by his own fate as he does by his 
prophecies.” 

For the exegetical literature on the book of Jonah, see my 
Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 291. 


EeCPA) SILO: 


MISSION OF JONAH TO NINEVEH—HIS FLIGHT AND 
PUNISHMENT.—Cuap. 1. 


Jonah tries to avoid fulfilling the command of God, to 
preach repentance to the great city Nineveh, by a rapid flight 
to the sea, for the purpose of sailing to Tarshish (vers. 1-3) ; 
but a terrible storm, which threatens to destroy the ship, brings 
his sin to light (vers. 4-10) ; and when the lot singles him out 
as the culprit, he confesses that he is guilty; and in accordance 
with the sentence which he pronounces upon himself, is cast into 
the sea (vers. 11-16). 

Vers. 1-3. The narrative commences with "1, as Ruth (i. 1), 
1 Samuel (i. 1), and others do. This was the standing formula 
with which historical events were linked on to one another, 
inasmuch as every occurrence ‘follows another in chronological 
sequence ; so that the Vav (and) simply attaches to a series of 
events, which are assumed as well known, and by no means 
warrants the assumption that the narrative which follows is 
merely a fragment of a larger work (see at Josh. i. 1). The 
word of the Lord which came to Jonah was this: “ Arise, go to 
Nineveh, the great city, and preach against i.” 29 does not 
stand for ON (ch. iii. 2), but retains its proper meaning, against, 
indicating the threatening nature of the preaching, as the 
explanatory clause which follows clearly shows. The connec- 
tion in ch. iii. 2 is a different one. Nineveh, the capital of the 
Assyrian kingdom, and the residence of the great kings of 
Assyria, which was built by Nimrod according to Gen. x. 11, 
and by Ninos, the mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, 
according to the Greek and Roman authors, is repeatedly called 
“ the great city” in this book (ch. 1. 2, 3, iv. 11), and its size 
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is given as three days’ journey (ch. iii. 3). This agrees with 
the statements of classical writers, according to whom Nivos, 
Ninus, as Greeks and Romans call it, was the largest city in 
the world at that time. According to Strabo (xvi. 1, 3), it was 
much larger than Babylon, and was situated in a plain, ’Atov- 
plas, of Assyria, i.e. on the left bank of the Tigris. According 
to Ctesias (in Diod. ii. 3), its circumference was as much as 
480 stadia, 7.e. twelve geographical miles; whereas, according 
to Strabo, the circumference of the wall of Babylon was not 
more than 365 stadia. These statements have been confirmed 
by modern excavations upon the spot. The conclusion to which 
recent discoveries lead is, that the name Nineveh was used 
in two senses: jirst, for one particular city; and secondly, 
for a complex of four large primeval cities (including Nineveh 
proper), the circumvallation of which is still traceable, and a 
number of small dwelling-places, castles, etc., the mounds (Tell) 
of which cover the land. This Nineveh, in the broader sense, 
is bounded on three sides by rivers—viz. on the north-west by 
the Khosr, on the west by the Tigris, and on the south-west by 
the Gazr Su and the Upper or Great Zab—and on the fourth 
side by mountains, which ascend from the rocky plateau; and 
it was fortified artificially all round on the river-sides with dams, 
sluices for inundating the land, and canals, and on the land 
side with ramparts and castles, as we may still see from the 
heaps of ruins. It formed a trapezium, the sharp angles of 
which lay towards the north and south, the long sides being 
formed by the Tigris and the mountains. The average length 
is about twenty-five English miles; the average breadth fifteen. 
The four large cities were situated on the edge of the trapezium, 
Nineveh proper (including the ruins of Kouyunjik, Nebbi 
Yunas, and Ninua) being at the north-western corner, by the 
Tigris; the city, which was evidently the later capital (Nimrud), 
and which Rawlinson, Jones, and Oppert suppose to have been 
Calah, at the south-western corner, between Tigris and Zab ; 
a third large city, which is now without a name, and has been 
explored, least of all, but within the circumference of which the 
village of Selamiych now stands, on the Tigris itself, from three 
to six English miles to the north of Nimrud; and lastly, the 
citadel and temple-mass, which is now named Khorsabad, and 
is said to be called Dur-Sargina in the inscriptions, from the 
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palace built there by Sargon, on the Khosr, pretty near to the 
north-eastern corner (compare M. v. Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs, 
p- 274 sqq., with the ground-plan of the city of Nineveh, p. 284). 
But although we may see from this that Nineveh could very 
justly be called the great city, Jonah does not apply this epithet 
to it with the intention of pointing out to his countrymen its 
majestic size, but, as the expression g‘dolah le lohim in ch. iii. 8 
clearly shows, and as we may see still more clearly from ch. iv. 
11, with reference to the importance which Nineveh had, both 
in the eye of God, and with regard to the divine commission 
which he had received, as the capital of the Gentile world, gue 
propter tot animarum multitudinem Deo cure erat (Michaelis). 
Jonah was to preach against this great Gentile city, because its 
wickedness had come before Jehovah, i.e. because the report or 
the tidings of its great corruption had penetrated to God in 
heaven (cf. Gen. xviil. 21; 1 Sam. v. 12).—Ver. 3. Jonah sets 
out upon his journey ; not to Nineveh, however, but to flee to 
Tarshish, 1.e..Tartessus, 2 Phoenician port in Spain (see at Gen. 
x. 4 and Isa. xxii. 1), “ from the face of Jehovah,” te. away 
from the presence of the Lord, out of the land of Israel, where 
Jehovah dwelt in the temple, and manifested His presence (cf. 
Gen. iv. 16); not to hide himself from the omnipresent God, 
but to withdraw from the service of Jehovah, the God-King of 
Israel.! The motive for this flight was not fear of the difficulty 
of carrying out the command of God, but, as Jonah himself says 
in ch. iv. 2, anxiety lest the compassion of God should spare the 
sinful city in the event of its repenting. He had no wish to 
co-operate in this; and that not merely because “he knew, by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, that the repentance of the Gen- 
tiles would be the ruin of the Jews, and, as a lover of his country, 
was actuated not so much by envy of the salvation of Nineveh, 
as by unwillingness that his own people should perish,” as 
Jerome supposes, but also because he really grudged salvation 


1 Marck has already correctly observed, that ‘ this must not be under- 
stood as flight from the being and knowledge of God, lest we should 
attribute to the great prophet gross ignorance of the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God; but as departure from the land of Canaan, the 
gracious seat of God, outside which he thought, that possibly, at any rate 
at that time, the gift and office of a prophet would not be conferred upon 
him,” 
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to the Gentiles, and feared lest their conversion to the living 
God should infringe upon the privileges of Israel above the 
Gentile world, and put an end to its election as the nation of 
God! He therefore betook himself to Yapha, i.e. Joppa, the 
port on the Mediterranean Sea (vid. comm. on Josh. xix. 46), 
and there found a ship which was going to Tarshish; and 
having paid the s‘thardh, the hire of the ship, «.e. the fare for 
the passage, embarked “ to go with them (i.e. the sailors) to 
Tarshish.” 

Vers. 4-10. Jonah’s foolish hope of being able to escape 
from the Lord was disappointed. “ Jehovah threw a great wind 
(i.e. a violent wind) wpon the sea.’ A mighty tempest (YD, 
rendered appropriately cAvdwv by the LXX.) arose, so that 
“the ship thought to be dashed to pieces,” i.e. to be wrecked 
(2Um used of inanimate things, equivalent to “was very nearly” 
wrecked). In this danger the seamen (malldch, a denom. of 
melach, the salt flood) cried for help, “every one to his god.” 
They were heathen, and probably for the most part Phcenicians, 
but from different places, and therefore worshippers of different 
gods. But as the storm did not abate, they also resorted to 


1 Luther has already deduced this, the only true reagon, from ch. iv., in 
his Commentary on the Prophet Jonah: ‘* Because Jonah was sorry that 
God was so kind, he would rather not preach, yea, would rather die, than 
that the grace of God, which was to be the peculiar privilege of the people 
of Israel, should be communicated to the Gentiles also, who had neither 
the word of God, nor the laws of Moses, nor the worship of God, nor 
prophets, nor anything else, but rather strove against God, and His word, 
and His people.” But in order to guard against a false estimate of the 
prophet, on account of these ‘‘ carnal, Jewish thoughts of God,” Luther 
directs attention to the fact that ‘‘ the apostles also held at first the carnal 
opinion that the kingdom of Christ was to be an outward one; and even 
afterwards, when they understood that it was to be a spiritual one, they 
thought that it was to embrace only the Jews, and therefore ‘ preached 
the gospel to the Jews only’ (Acts viii.), until God enlightened them by a 
vision from heaven to Peter (Acts x.), and by the public calling of Pau? 
and Barnabas (Acts xili.), and by wonders and signs; and it was at last 
resolved by a general council (Acts xv.), that God would also show mercy 
to the Gentiles, and that He was the God of the Gentiles also. For it was 
very hard for the Jews to believe that there were any other people outside 
Israel who helped to form the people of God, because the sayings of the 
Scripture stop there and speak of Isracl and Abraham’s seed; and the 
word of God, the worship of God, the laws and the holy prophets, were with 
them alone.” 
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such means of safety as they had at command. They “threw 
the wares in the ship into the sea, to procure relief to themselves” 
(amr>yrp opne as in Ex. xvii. 22 and 1 Kings xii. 10). The 
suffix refers to the persons, not to the things. By throwing 
the goods overboard, they hoped to preserve the ship from sink- 
ing beneath the swelling waves, and thereby to lighten, ic. 
diminish for themselves the danger of destruction which was 
so burdensome to them. “ But Jonah had gone down into the 
lower voom of the ship, and had there fallen fast asleep ;’ not, 
however, just at the time of the greatest danger, but before the 
wind had risen into a dangerous storm. ‘The sentence is to be 
rendered as a circumstantial one in the pluperfect. Yark*the 
hass‘phingh (analogous to yark*thé habbayith in Amos vi. 10) is 
the innermost part of the vessel, i.e. the lower room of the ship. 
Sphindh, which only occurs here, and is used in the place of 
M38, is the usual word for a ship in Arabic and Aramean. 
Nirdam: used for deep sleep, as in Judg. iv. 21. This act of 
Jonah’s is regarded by most commentators as a sign of an evil 
conscience. Marck supposes that he had lain down to sleep, 
hoping the better to escape either the dangers of sea and air, 
or the hand of God; others, that he had thrown himself down 
in despair, and being utterly exhausted and giving himself up 
for lost, had fallen asleep; or as Theodoret expresses it, being 
troubled with the gnawings of conscience and overpowered 
with mourning, he had sought comfort in sleep and fallen into 
a deep sleep. Jerome, on the other hand, expresses the idea 
that the words indicate “security of mind” on the part of the 
prophet: “he is not disturbed by the storm and the surround- 
ing dangers, but has the same composed mind in the calm, or 
with shipwreck at hand;” and whilst the rest are calling upon 
their gods, and casting their things overboard, “he is so calm, 
and feels so safe with his tranquil mind, that he goes down to 
the interior of the ship and enjoys a most placid sleep.” The 
truth probably lies between these two views. It was not an 
evil conscience, or despair occasioned by the threatening danger, 
which induced him to lie down to sleep; nor was it his fearless 
composure in the midst of the dangers of the storm, but the 
careless self-security with which he had embarked on the ship to 
flee from God, without considering that the hand of God could 
reach him even on the sea, and punish him for his disobedi- 
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ence. This security is apparent in his subsequent conduct.— 
Ver. 6. When the danger was at its height, the upper-steersman, 
or ship’s captain (rabh hachobheél, the chief of the ship’s gover- 
nors; chobhél with the article is a collective noun, and a denom. 
from chebhel, a ship’s cable, hence the one who manages, steers, 
or guides the ship), wakes him with the words, “ How canst 
thou sleep soundly? Arise, and call upon thy God ; perhaps God 
(h@ élohim with the article, ‘the true God’) will think of us, 
that we may not perish.” The meaning of NYY is disputed. 
As nvy is used in Jer. v. 28 in the sense of shining (viz. of 
fat), Calvin and others (last of all, Hitzig) have meant 
that the hithpael has the meaning, shown himself shining, 2.e. 
bright (propitious) ; whilst others, including Jerome, prefer 
the meaning think again, which is apparently better supported. 
than the former, not only by the Chaldee, but also by the 
nouns MAVY (Job xii. 5) and jimvy (Ps. exlvi.4). God’s think- 
ing of a person involves the idea of active assistance. For the 
thought itself, compare Ps.xl.18. The fact that Jonah obeyed 
this awakening call is passed over as self-evident; and in ver. 7 
the narrative proceeds to relate, that as the storm had not 
abated in the meantime, the sailors, firmly believing that some 
one in the ship had committed a crime which had excited the 
anger of God that was manifesting itself in the storm, had 
recourse to the lot to find out the culprit. “pela = "DP WZ 
(ver. 8), as Y is the vulgar, and in conversation the usual con- 
traction for WN: “on account of whom” (WWN3, in this that 
= because, or followed by 2 on account of). Mn, the mis- 
fortune (as in Amos ili. 6),—namely, the storm which is 
threatening destruction. The lot fell upon Jonah. “The 
fugitive is taken by lot, not from any virtue in lots themselves, 
least of all the lots of heathen, but by the will of Him who 
governs uncertain lots” (Jerome). 

When Jonah had been singled out by the lot as the culprit, 
the sailors called upon him to confess his guilt, asking him 
at the same time about his country, his occupation, and his 
parentage. The repetition of the question, on whose account 
this calamity had befallen them, which is omitted in the LXX. 
(Vatic.), the Soncin. prophets, and Cod. 195 of Kennicott, is 
found in the margin in Cod. 384, and is regarded by Grimm 
and Hitzig as a marginal gloss that has crept into the text. 
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It is not superfluous, however ; still less does it occasion any 
confusion ; on the contrary, it is quite in order. The sailors 
wanted thereby to induce Jonah to confess with his own mouth 
that he was guilty, now that the lot had fallen upon him, and 
to disclose his crime (Ros. and others). As an indirect appeal 
to confess his crime, it prepares the way for the further inquiries 
as to his occupation, etc. ‘They inquired about his occupation, 
because it might be a disreputable one, and one which excited 
the wrath of the gods; also about his parentage, and especially 
about the land and people from which he sprang, that they 
might be able to pronounce a safe sentence upon his crime.— 
Ver. 9. Jonah begins by answering the last question, saying 
that he was “a Hebrew,’—the name by which the Israelites 
designated themselves in contradistinction to other nations, and 
by which other nations designated them (see at Gen. xiv. 13, 
and my Lehrbuch der Hinleitung, § 9, Anm. 2),—and that he 
worshipped “the God of heaven, who created the sea and the dry” 
(i.e. the land). 7° has been rendered correctly by the LX X. 
céCopat, colo, revercor; and does not mean, “I am afraid of 
Jehovah, against whom I have sinned” (Abarbanel). By the 
statement, “I fear,” etc., he had no intention of describing 
himself as a righteous or innocent man (Hitzig), but simply 
meant to indicate his relation to God,—namely, that he adored 
the living God who created the whole earth and, as Creator, 
governed the world. For he admits directly after, that he has 
sinned against this God, by telling them, as we may see from 
ver. 10, of his flight from Jehovah. He had not told them 
this as soon as he embarked in the ship, as Hitzig supposes, 
but does so now for the first time when they ask about his 
people, his country, etc., as we may see most unmistakeably 
from ver. 10d. In ver. 9 Jonah’s statement is not given com- 
pletely ; but the principal fact, viz. that he was a Hebrew and 
worshipped Jehovah, is followed immediately by the account 
of the impression which this acknowledgment made upon the 
heathen sailors; and the confession of his sin is mentioned 
afterwards as a supplement, to assign the reason for the great 
fear which came upon the sailors in consequence. My nN, 
What hast thou done! is not a question as to the nature of his 
sin, but an exclamation of horror at his flight from Jehovah, 
the God of heaven and earth, as the following explanatory 
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clauses ‘15 399 ‘3D clearly show. The great fear which came 
upon the heathen seamen at this confession of Jonah may be 
fully explained from the dangerous situation in which they 
found themselves, since the storm preached the omnipotence of 
God more powerfully than words could possibly do. 

Vers. 11-16. Fearing as they did in the storm the wrath 
of God on account of Jonalis sin, they now asked what they 
should do, that the storm might abate, “ for the sea continued 
to rage.” PNY, to set itself, to come to a state of repose; or 
with 3, to desist from a person. qpin, as in Gen. viil. 5, etc., 
expressive of the continuance of an action. With their fear of 
the Almighty God, whom Jonah worshipped, they did not dare 
to inflict a punishment upon the prophet, simply according to 
their own judgment. Asa worshipper of Jehovah, he should 
pronounce his own sentence, or let it be pronounced by his 
God. Jonah replies in ver. 12, “ Cast me into the sea; for I 
know that for my sake this great storm is (come) upon you.” 
As Jerome says, “ He does not refuse, or prevaricate, or deny ; 
but, having made confession concerning his flight, he willingly 
endures the punishment, desiring to perish, and not Iet others 
perish on his account.” Jonah confesses that he has deserved 
to die for his rebellion against God, and that the wrath of God 
which has manifested itself in the storm can only be appeased 
by his death. He pronounces this sentence, not by virtue of 
any prophetic inspiration, but as a believing Israelite who is 
well acquainted with the severity of the justice of the holy 
God, both from the faw and from the history of his nation. 
Ver. 13. But the men (the seamen) do not venture to carry 
out this sentence at once. They try once more to reach the 
land and escape from the storm, which is threatening them 
with destruction, without so serious a sacrifice. 7M, lit. they 
broke through, sc. through the waves, to bring (the ship) back 
to the land, ze. they tried to reach the land by rowing and 
steering. Chdthar does not mean to row, still less to twist or 
turn round (Hitzig), but to break through; here to break 
through the waves, to try to overcome them, to which the wape- 
Bidforro of the LXX. points. As they could not accomplish 
this, however, because the sea continued to rage against them 
(omy yD, was raging against them), they prayed thus to 
Jehovah: “ We beseech Thee, let us not (SI8=S8I°8) perish 
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Jor the sake of the soul of this man (233, lit. for the soul, as in 
2 Sam. xiv. 7 after Deut. xix. 21), and lay not upon us innocent 
blood,” —that is to say, not “do not let us destroy an innocent 
man in the person of this man” (Hitzig), but, according to 
Deut. xxi. 8, “do not impute his death to us, if we cast him 
into the sea, as bloodguiltiness deserving death ;” “ for Thou, O 
Sehovah, hast done as it pleased Thee,’—namely, inasmuch as, 
by sending the storm and determining the lot, Thou hast so 
ordained that we must cast him into the sea as guilty, in order 
to expiate Thy wrath. They offer this prayer, not because 
they have no true conception of the guilt of Jonah, who is 
not a murderer or blasphemer, inasmuch as, according to their 
notions, he is not asinner deserving death (Hitzig), but because 
they regard Jonah as a prophet or servant of the Almighty 
God, upon whom, from fear of his God, they do not venture 
to lay their hand. “We see, therefore, that although they 
had never enjoyed the teaching of the law, they had been so 
taught by nature, that they knew very well that the blood of 
man was dear to God, and precious in His sight” (Calvin). 
—Vers. 15, 16. After they had prayed thus, they cast Jonah 
into the sea, and “the sea stood still (ceased) from its raging.” 
The sudden cessation of the storm showed that the bad weather 
had come entirely on Jonah’s account, and that the sailors had 
not shed innocent blood by casting him into the sea. In this 
sudden change in the weather, the arm of the holy God was 
so suddenly manifested, that the sailors “feared Jehovah with 
great fear, and offered sacrifice to Jehovah” —not after they 
landed, but immediately, on board the ship— and vowed vows,” 
i.e. vowed that they would offer Him still further sacrifices on 
their safe avrival at their destination. 


JONAH'S DELIVERANCE.—Cmar. 1. 17-11. 10 (Hes. Cur. 1). 


When Jonah had been cast into the sea by the appoint- 
ment of God, he was swallowed up by a great fish (ch. 1. 17), 
in whose belly he spent three days and nights, and offered an 
earnest prayer to God (ch. il. 1-9); whereupon, by command 
of Jchovah, the fish vomited him out upon the land (ver. 10). 
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Ch. 1. 17 (Heb. ii. 1). “ And Jehovah appointed a great fish 
to swallow up Jonah.” 32 does not mean to create, but to 
determine, to appoint. The thought is this: Jehovah ordained 
that a great fish should swallow him. The great fish (LXX. 
«yros, cf. Matt. xii. 40), which is not more precisely defined, 
was not a whale, because this is extremely rare in the Mediter- 
ranean, and has too small a throat to swallow a man, but a 
large shark or sea-dog, canis carcharias, or squalus carcharias 
L., which is very common in the Mediterranean, and has so 
large a throat, that it can swallow a living man whole." The 
miracle consisted therefore, not so much in the fact that Jonah 
was swallowed alive, as in the fact that he was kept alive for 
three days in the shark’s belly, and then vomited unhurt upon 
the land. The three days and three nights are not to be re- 
garded as fully three times twenty hours, but are to be inter- 
preted according to Hebrew usage, as signifying that Jonah 
was vomited up again on the third day after he had been swal- 
lowed (compare Hsth. iv. 16 with v. 1 and Tob. ii. 12, 13, 
according to the Lutheran text). 

Ch. ii. 1-9. “Jonah prayed to Jehovah his God out of the 
jisl’s belly.’ The prayer which follows (vers. 2-9) is not a 


1 The squalus carcharias L., the true shark, Requin, or rather Requiem, 
reaches, according to Cuvier, the length of 25 feet, and according to Oken 
the length of four fathoms, and has about 400 lance-shaped teeth in its 
jaw, arranged in six rows, which the animal can either elevate or depress, 
as they are simply fixed in cells in the skin. It is common in the Medi- 
terranean, where it generally remains in deep water, and is very voracious, 
swallowing everything that comes in its way——plaice, seals, and tunny- 
fish, with which it sometimes gets into the fishermen’s net on the coast of 
Sardinia, and is caught. As many asa dozen undigested tunny-fish have 
been found in a shark weighing three or four hundredweight ; in one a 
whole horse was found, and its weight was estimated at fifteen hundred- 
weight. Rondelet (Oken, p. 58) says that he saw one on the western 
coast of France, through whose throat a fat man could very easily have 
passed. Oken also mentions a fact, which is more elaborately described in 
Miller’s Vollstdndiges Natur-system des Ritters Carl v. Linné (Th. iti. p. 
268), namely, that in the year 1758 a sailor fell overboard from a frigate, 
in very stormy weather, into the Mediterranean Sea, and was immediately 
taken into the jaws of a sea-dog (carcharias), and disappeared. The 
captain, however, ordered a gun, which was standing on the deck, to be 
discharged at the shark, and the cannon-ball struck it, so that it vomited 
up again the sailor that it had swallowed, who was then taken up alive, 
and very little hurt, into the boat that had been lowered for his rescue. 
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petition for deliverance, but thanksgiving and praise for deli- 
verance already received. It by no means follows from this, 
however, that Jonah did not utter this prayer till after he had 
been vomited upon the land, and that ver. 10 ought to be in- 
serted before ver. 2; but, as the earlier commentators have 
shown, the fact is rather this, that when Jonah had been swal- 
lowed by the fish, and found that he was preserved alive in the 
fish’s belly, he regarded this as a pledge of his deliverance, for 
which he praised the Lord. Luther also observes, that “he 
did not actually utter these very words with his mouth, and 
arrange them in this orderly manner, in the belly of the fish ; 
but that he here shows what the state of his mind was, and 
what thoughts he had when he was ongaees in this conflict 
with death.” The expression “his God” (12 ON) must not be 
overlooked. He prayed not only to Jehovah, as the heathen 
sailors also did (ch. i. 14), but to Jehovah as his God, from 
whom he had tried to escape, and whom he now addresses 
again as his God when in peril of death. “ He shows his faith 
ca adoring Him as his God” (Burk). The prayer consists for 
the most part of reminiscences of passages in the Psalms, which 
were so exactly suited to Jonah’s circumstances, that he could 
not have expressed his thoughts and feelings any better in 
words of his own. It is by no means so “atomically com- 
pounded from passages in the Psalms” that there is any ground 
for pronouncing it “a later production which has been attributed 
to Jonah,” as Knobel and De Wette do; but it is the simple and 
natural utterance of a man versed in the Holy Scripture and 
living in the word of God, and is in perfect accordance with the 
prophet’s circumstances and the state of his mind. Commencing 
with the confession, that the Lord has heard his crying to Him 
in distress (ver. 2), Jonah depicts in two strophes (vers. 3 and 4, 
5-7) the distress into which he had been brought, and the 
deliverance out of that destruction which appeared inevitable, 
and closes in vers. 8, 9 with a vow of thanksgiving for the 
deliverance which he had received. 


Ver. 2. L erted to Jehovah out of my distress, and He heard me ; 
Out of the womb of hell I cried: Thou heardest my 
votce ! 


The first clause recals to mind Ps. xviii. 7 and cxx. 1; but 
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it also shows itself to be an original reproduction of the ex- 
pression 5 ms, which expresses the prophet’s situation in a 
more pointed manner than ‘2782 in Ps. xviii. and 5 nn. in 
Ps. exx. The distress is still more minutely defined in the 
second hemistich by the expression DIND 7319, “out of the womb 
of the nether world.” As a throat or swallow is ascribed to 
sh’ ol in Isa. v. 14, so here it is spoken of as having a joa, or 
belly. This is not to be taken as referring to the belly of the 
shark, as Jerome supposes. The expression is a poetical figure 
used to denote the danger of death, from which there is appa- 
rently no escape; like the encompassing with snares of death 
in Ps. xviii. 5, and the bringing up of the soul out of sheol 
in Ps. xxx. 3. In the last clause the words pass over very 
appropriately into an address to Jehovah, which is brought 
out into still greater prominence by the omission of the copula 
Vae. 
Ver. 8. Thou castedst me into the deep, into the heart of 
the seas, 
And the stream surrounded me; 
All Thy billows and Thy waves went over me. 
4, Then L said, Lam thrust away from Thine eyes, 
Yet L will look again to Thy holy temple. 


The more minute description of the peril of death is attached 
by Vav consec., to express not sequence in time, but sequence 
of thought. Jehovah cast him into the depth of the sea, because 
the seamen were merely the executors of the punishment in- 
flicted upon him by Jehovah. JAf*tsilah, the deep, is defined 
by “the heart of the seas” as the deepest abyss of the ocean. 
The plural yainmim (seas) is used here with distinct significance, 
instead of the singular, “into the heart of the sea” (yam) in 
Kix. xv. 8, to express the idea of the boundless ocean (see 
Dietrich, Abhandlung zur hebr. Grammatik, pp. 16, 17). The 
next clauses are circumstantial clauses, and mean, so that the 
current of the sea surrounded me, and all the billows and waves 
of the sea, which Jehovah had raised into a storm, went over 
me. Nahar, a river or stream, is the streaming or current of 
the sea, as in Ps. xxiv. 2. The words of the second hemistich 
are a reminiscence of Ps. xlii. 8. What the Korahite singer of 
that psalm had experienced spiritually, viz. that one wave of 
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trouble after another swept over him, that had the prophet 
literally experienced. Jonah “ does not say, The wavesand the 
billows of the sea went over me; but Thy waves and Thy billows, 
because he felt in his conscience that the sea with its waves and 
billows was the servant of God and of His wrath, to punish 
(Luther). Ver. 4 contains the apodosis to ver. 3a: 
“When Thou castedst me into the deep, then I said (sc. in my 
heart, ze. then I thought) that I was banished from the sphere 
of Thine eyes, i.e. of Thy protection and care.” These words 
are formed from a reminiscence of Ps. xxxi. 23, ‘RUIN being 
substituted for the *A3) of the psalm. The second hemistich is 
attached adversatively. 78, which there is no necessity to alter 
into JS = FPS, as Hitzic supposes, introduces the antithesis in 
an energetic manner, like {28 elsewhere, in the sense of never- 
theless, as in Isa. xiv. 15, Ps. xlix. 16, Job xiii. 15 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 354, a). The thought that it is all over with him is met by 
the confidence of faith that he will still look to the holy temple 
of the Lord, that is to say, will once more approach the pre- 
sence of the Lord, to worship before Him in His temple,—an 
assurance which recals Ps. v. 8. 

The thought that by the grace of the Lord he has been 
once more miraculously delivered out of the gates of death, 
and brought to the light of the world, is carried out still further 
in the following strophe, in entirely new turns of thought. 


Ver. 5. Waters surrounded me evento the soul: the flood encom- 
passed me, 
Sea-grass was wound round my head. 
6. [ went down to the foundations of the mountains ; 
The earth, its bolts were behind me for ever: 
Then raisedst Thou my life out of the pit, O Jehovah 
my God. 
7. When my soul fainted within me, I thought of Jehovah ; 
And my prayer came to Thee into Thy holy temple. 


This strophe opens, like the last, with a description of the 
peril of death, to set forth still more perfectly the thought of 
miraculous deliverance which filled the prophet’s mind. The 
first clause of the fifth verse recals to mind Ps. xviii. 5 and Ixix. 
2; the words “the waters pressed (383) even to the soul” (Ps. 
Ixix. 2) being simply strengthened by ‘X25 after Ps. xviii. 5. 
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The waters of the sea girt him round about, reaching even to 
the soul, so that it appeared to be all over with his life. J*hom, 
the unfathomable flood of the ocean, surrounded him. Siaph, 
sedge, i.e. sea-grass, which grows at the bottom of the sea, was 
bound about his head; so that he had sunk to the very bottom. 
This thought is expressed still more distinctly in ver. 6a. 28? 
ann, “ the ends of the mountains” (from qgdtsabh, to cut off, that 
Ww eh is cut off, then the place where anything is cut off), are 
their foundations and roots, which lie in the depths of the earth, 
reaching even to the foundation of the sea (cf. Ps. xviii. 16). 
When he sank into the deep, the earth shut its bolts behind 
him (7287 is placed at the head absolutely). The figure of 
bolts of the earth that were shut behind Jonah, which we only 
meet with here (1Y2 from the phrase sya nan 13D, to shut the 
door behind a person: Gen. vii. 16; 2 Kings iv. 4, 5, 33; 
Isa. xxvi. 20), has an analogy in the idea which occurs in Job 
xxxvili. 10, of bolts and doors of the ocean. The bolts of the 
sea are the walls of the sea-basin, which set bounds to the sea, 
that it cannot pass over. Consequently the bolts of the earth 
can only be such barriers as restrain the land from spreading 
over the sea. These barriers are the weight and force of the 
waves, which prevent the land from encroaching on the sea. 
This weight of the waves, or of the great masses of water, which 
pressed upon Jonah when he had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, shut or bolted against him the way back to the earth (the 
land), just as the bolts that are drawn before the door of a 
house fasten up the entrance into it; so that the reference is 
neither to “the rocks jutting out above the water, which pre- 
vented any one from ascending from the sea to the land,” nor 
“ densissima terre compages, qua abyssus tecta Jonam in hae con- 
stitutum oceludebat” (Marck). Out of this grave the Lord 
“brought up his life.” Shachath is rendered $Oopd, corruptio, 
by the early translators (UX X., Chald., Syr., Vulg.) ; and this 
rendering, which many of the more modern translators entirely 
reject, is unquestionably the correct one in Job xvii. 14, where 
the meaning “ pit” is quite unsuitable. But it is by no means 
warranted in the present instance. The similarity of thought 
to Ps. xxx. 4 points rather to the meaning pit = cavern or grave, 
as in Peterss 10, ae shachath is aed interchangeably with 
3 and Pines in ver, 4 as being perfectly synonymous. Ver. 7a 
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is formed after Ps. exli. 4 or esliii. 4, except that WB) is used 
instead of ‘M9, because Jonah is not speaking of the covering of 
the spirit with faintness, but of the plunging of the life into night 
and the darkness of death by drowning in the water. 4¥vnq, lit. 
to veil or cover one’s self, hence to sink into night and faint- 
ness, to pine away. by, upon or in me, inasmuch as the J, as 
a person, embraces the soul or life (cf. Ps. xlii. 5). When his 
soul was about to sink into the night of death, he thought of 
Jehovah in prayer, and his prayer reached to God in His holy 
temple, where Jehovah is enthroned as God and King of His 
people (Ps. xviii. 7, Ixxxviil. 3). 

But when prayer reaches to God, then He helps and also 
saves. This awakens confidence in the Lord, and impels to 
praise and thanksgiving. These thoughts form the last strophe, 
with which the Psalm of thanksgiving is appropriately closed. 


Ver. 8. They who hold to false vanities 
Forsake their own mercy. 
9. But I will sacrifice to Thee with the call of thanksgiving. 
Lwill pay what I have vowed. 


Salvation is with Jehovah. 


Tn order to express the thought emphatically, that salvation and 
deliverance are only to be hoped for from Jehovah the living 
God, Jonah points to the idolaters, who forfeit their mercy. 
swan navi is a reminiscence of Ps. xxxi. 7. swan, 
worthless vanities, are all things which man makes into idols or 
objects of trust. pan are, according to Deut. xxxii. 21, false 
gods or idols. Shdmar, to keep, or, when applied to false gods, 
to keep to them or reverence them; in Hos. iv. 10 it is also 
applied to Jehovah. D3DM signifies neither pietatem suam nor 
gratiam a Deo ipsis exhibitam, nor “all the grace and love 
which they might receive” (Hitzig) ; but refers to God Himself, 
as He whose government is pure grace (vid. Gen. xxiv. 27), 
and might become the grace even of the idolatrous. Jonah, 
on the contrary, like all the righteous, would sacrifice to the 
Lord b°qol todah, “ with the voice, or cry, of thanksgiving,” de. 
would offer his sacrifices with a prayer of sincere thanksgiving 
(cf. Ps. xlii. 5), and pay the vow which he had made in his 
distress (cf. Ps. 1. 14,23). These utterances are founded upon 
the hope that his deliverance will be effected (Hitzig) ; and this 
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hope is based upon the fact that “salvation is Jehovah’s,” ze. 
is in His power, so that He only can grant salvation. 

Ver. 10. “ Then Jehovah spake to the jish, and it vomited 
Jonah wpon the dry land.’ The nature of God’s speaking, or 
commanding, may be inferred from the words ‘0 NPN. Cyril 
explains the thought correctly thus: “The whale is again 
impelled by a certain divine and secret power of God, being 
moved to that which seems good to Him.” The land upon 
which Jonah was vomited was, of course, the coast of Palestine, 
probably the country near Joppa. According to ver. 1, this 
took place on the third day after he had been swallowed by the 
fish. On the prophetico-typical character of the miracle, see 
the remarks at p. 385 sqq. 


JONAH’S PREACHING IN NINEVEH.—Cuaap. m1. 


After Jonah had been punished for his disobedience, and 
miraculously delivered from death by the mercy of God, he 
obeyed the renewed command of Jehovah, and preached to the 
city of Nineveh that it would be destroyed within forty days 
on account of its sins (vers. 1-4). But the Ninevites believed 
in God, and repented in sackcloth and ashes, to avert the 
threatened destruction (vers. 5-9); and the Lord spared the 
city (ver. 10). 

Vers. 1-4. The word of the Lord came to Jonah the 
second time, to go to Nineveh and proclaim to that city what 
Jehovah would say to him, 8): that which is called out, 
the proclamation, 70 «jpuvyya (LXX.). Jonah now obeyed 
the word of Jehovah. But Nineveh was a great city to God 
(/élohim), te. it was regarded by God as a great city. This 
remark points to the motive for sparing it (cf. ch. iv. 11), in 
case its inhabitants hearkened to the word of God. Its great- 
ness amounted to “a three days’ walk.” This is usually sup- 
posed to refer to the circumference of the city, by which the 
size of a city is generally determined. But the statement in 
ver. 4, that “Jonah began to enter into the city the walk of a 
day,” 1.e. a day’s journey, is apparently at variance with this. 
Hence Hitzig has come to the conclusion that the diameter or 
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length of the city is intended, and that, as the walk of a day 
in ver. 4 evidently points to the walk of three days in ver. 3, 
the latter must also be understood as referring to the length of 
Nineveh. But according to Diod. ii. 3 the length of the city 
was 150 stadia, and Herodotus (v. 53) gives just this number 
of stadia as a day’s journey. Hence Jonah would not have 
commenced his preaching till he had reached the opposite end 
of the city. This line of argument, the intention of which is 
to prove the absurdity of the narrative, is based upon the per- 
fectly arbitrary assumption that Jonah went through the entire 
length of the city in a straight line, which is neither probable 
in itself, nor implied in YY2 Nia. This simply means to enter, 
or go into the city, and says nothing about the direction of the 
course he took within the city. But in a city, the diameter of 
which was 150 stadia, and the circumference 480 stadia, one 
might easily walk for a whole day without reaching the other 
end, by winding about from one street into another. And Jonah 
would have to do this to find a suitable place for his preaching, 
since we are not warranted in assuming that it lay exactly in 
the geographical centre, or at the end of the street which led 
from the gate into the city. But if Jonah wandered about in 
different as as Theodoret says, “not going straight 
through the city, but strolling through market-places, streets, 
etc.,” the distance of a day’s journey over which he travelled 
must not be understood as relating to the diameter or length of 
the city; so that the objection to the general opinion, that the 
three days’ journey given as the size of the city refers to the 
circumference, entirely falls to the ground. Moreover, Hitzig 
has quite overlooked the word She in in his argument. The text 
does not affirm that Jonah went a day’s journey into the city, 
but that he “began to go into the city a day’s journey, and 
cried out.” These words do not affirm that he did not begin 
to preach till after he had gone a whole day’s journey, but 
simply that he had comm en his day’s journey in the city 
when he found a suitable place and a fitting opportunity for 
his proclamation. They leave the distance that he had really 
gone, when he began his preaching, quite indefinite ; and by no 
means necessitate the assumption that he only began to preach 
in the evening, after his day’s journey was ended. All that 
they distinctly affirm is, that he did not preach directly he 
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entered the city, but only after he had commenced a day’s 
journey, that is to say, had gone some distance into the city. 
And this is in perfect harmony with all that we know about 
the size of Nineveh at that time. The circumference of the 
great city Nineveh, or the length of the boundaries of the city 
of Nineveh in the broadest sense, was, as Niebuhr says (p. 277), 
“nearly ninety English miles, not reckoning the smaller wind- 
ings of the boundary; and this would be just three days’ 
travelling for a good walker on a long journey.” “Jonah,” 
he continues, “begins to go a day’s journey into the city, then 
preaches, and the preaching reaches the ears of the king (cf. 
ver. 6). He therefore came very near to the citadel as he went 
along on his first day’s journey. At that time the citadel was 
probably in Nimrud (Calah). Jonah, who would hardly have 
travelled through the desert, went by what is now the ordinary 
caravan road past Amida, and therefore entered the city at 
Nineveh. And it was on the road from Nineveh to Calah, not 
far off the city, possibly in the city itself, that he preached. 
Now the distance between Calah and Nineveh (not reckoning 
either city), measured in a straight line upon the map, is 183 
English miles.” If, then, we add to this, (1) that the road 
from Nineveh to Calah or Nimrad hardly ran in a perfectly 
straight line, and therefore would be really longer than the 
exact distance between the two parts of the city according to 
the map, and (2) that Jonah had first of all to go through 
Nineveh, and possibly into Calah, he may very well have 
walked twenty English miles, or a short day’s journey, before 
he preached. The main point of his preaching is all that is 
given, viz. the threat that Nineveh should be destroyed, which 
was the point of chief importance, so far as the object of the 
book was concerned, and which Jonah of course explained by 
denouncing the sins and vices of the city. The threat ran 
thus: “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh will be destroyed.” 4273, 
lit. overturned, i.e. destroyed from the very foundations, is the 
word applied to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
respite granted is fixed at forty days, according to the number 
which, even as early as the flood, was taken as the measure for 
determining the delaying of visitations of God." 

1 The LXX., however, has rpsis jezpces, probably from a peculiar and 
arbitrary combination, and not merely from an early error of the pen. The 
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Vers. 5-9. The Ninevites believed in God, since they 
hearkened to the preaching of the prophet sent to them by 
God, and humbled themselves before God with repentance. 
They proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth (penitential gar- 
ments: see at Joel i. 138, 14; 1 Kings xxi. 27, etc.), “from 
their great one even to their small one,” ae. both old and young, 
all without exception. Even the king, when the matter (had- 
ddbhdr) came to his knowledge, ¢.c. when he was informed of 
Jonah’s coming, and of his threatening prediction, descended 
from his throne, laid aside his royal robe (addereth, see at 
Josh. vil. 21), wrapt himself in a sackcloth, and sat down in 
ashes, as a sign of the deepest mourning (compare Job ii. 8), and 
by a royal edict appointed a general fast for man and beast. 
py", he caused to be proclaimed. TON, and said, viz. through 
his heralds. ‘07 DY, ex decreto, by command of the king and 
his great men, i.e. his ministers (OYO = OY0, Dan. iii. 10, 29, a 
technical term for the edicts of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings). “Man and beast (viz. oxen and sheep) are to taste 
nothing; they are not to pasture (the cattle are not to be 
driven to the pasture), and are to drink no water.” os, for 
which we should expect x5, may be explained from the fact 
that the command is communicated directly. Moreover, man 
and beast are to be covered with mourning clothes, and cry to 
God U’chozgah, t.e. strongly, mightily, and to turn every one 
from his evil ways: so “will God perhaps (YD) turn and 
repent (ydshubh v’nicham, as in Joel il. 14), and desist from the 
Jierceness of His anger (cf. Ex. xxxit. 12), that we perish not.” 
This verse (ver. 9) also belongs to the king’s edict. The 
powerful impression made upon the Ninevites by Jonah’s 
preaching, so that the whole city repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, is quite intelligible, if we simply bear in mind the great 
susceptibility of Oriental races to emotion, the awe of one 
Supreme Being which is peculiar to all the heathen religions 
of Asia, and the great esteem in which soothsaying and oracles 
were held in Assyria from the very earliest times (vid. Cicero, 
de divinat.i. 1); and if we also take into calculation the cir- 
cumstance that the appearance of a foreigner, who, without 
any conceivable personal interest, and with the most fearless 


other Greek translators (Aquil., Symm., and Theodot.) had, according to 
Theodoret, the number /orty ; and so also had the Syriac. 
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boldness, disclosed to the great royal city its godless ways, and 
announced its destruction within a very short period with the 
confidence so characteristic of the God-sent prophets, could not 
fail to make a powerful impression upon the minds of the 
people, which would be all the stronger if the report of the 
miraculous working of the prophets of Israel had penetrated 
to Nineveh. There is just as little to surprise us in the cir- 
cumstance that the signs of mourning among the Ninevites 
resemble in most respects the forms of penitential mourning 
current among the Israelites, since these outward signs of 
mourning are for the most part the common human expressions 
of deep sorrow of heart, and are found in the same or similar 
forms among all the nations of antiquity (see the numerous 
proofs of this which are collected in Winer’s Real-wérterbuch, 
art. Trauer ; and in Herzog’s Cyclopedia). Ezekiel (xxvi. 16) 
depicts the mourning of the Tyrian princes over the ruin of 
their capital in just the same manner in which that of the king 
of Nineveh is described here in ver. 6, except that, instead of 
sackcloth, he mentions trembling as that with which they wrap 
themselves round. The garment of haircloth (sag) worn as 
mourning costume reaches as far back as the patriarchal age 
(cf. Gen. xxxvii. 34; Job xvi. 15). Even the one feature which 
is peculiar to the mourning of Nineveh—namely, that the 
cattle also have to take part in the mourning—is attested by 
Herodotus (ix. 24) as an Asiatic custom.’ This custom origi- 
nated in the idea that there is a biotic rapport between man 
and the larger domestic animals, such as oxen, sheep, and 
goats, which are his living property. It is only to these 
animals that there is any reference here, and not to ™ horses, 
asses, and camels, which were decorated at other times with 


t Herodotus relates that the Persians, when mourning for their general, 
Masistios, who had fallen in the battle at Platea, shaved off the hair from 
their horses, and adds, “‘ Thus did the barbarians, in their way, mourn for 
the deceased Masistios.” Plutarch relates the same thing (Aristid. 14 fin. 
Compare Brissonius, de regno Pers. princip. ii. p. 206; and Periz. ad 
Ailian Var. hist. vii. 8). The objection made to this by Hitzig—namely, 
that the mourning of the cattle in our book is not analogous to the case 
recorded by Herodotus, because the former was an expression of repent- 
ance—has no force whatever, for the simple reason that in all nations the 
outward signs of penitential mourning are the same as those of mourning 
for the dead. 
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costly coverings,” as Marck, Rosenmiiller, and others erroneously 
assume. Moreover, this was not done “with the intention of 
impelling the men to shed hotter tears through the lowing and 
groaning of the cattle” (Theodoret) ; or “to set before them 
as in a mirror, through the sufferings of the innocent brutes, 
their own great guilt” (Chald.); but it was a manifestation of 
the thought, that just as the animals which live with man are 
drawn into fellowship with his sin, so their sufferings might 
also help to appease the wrath of God. And although this 
thought might not be free from superstition, there lay at the 
foundation of it this deep truth, that the irrational creature is 
made subject to vanity on account of man’s sin, and sighs 
along with man for liberation from the bondage of corruption 
(Rom. viii. 19 sqq.). We cannot therefore take the words 
“ery mightily unto God” as referring only to the men, as 
many commentators have done, in opposition to the context ; 
but must regard “man and beast”’ as the subject of this clause 
also, since the thought that even the beasts cry to or call upon 
God in distress has its scriptural warrant in Joel i. 20, 

Ver. 10. But however deep the penitential mourning of 
Nineveh might be, and however sincere the repentance of the 
people, when they acted according to the king’s command ; 
the repentance was not a lasting one, or permanent in its 
effects. Nor did it evince a thorough conversion to God, but 
was merely a powerful incitement to conversion, a waking up 
out of the careless security of their life of sin, an endeavour to 
forsake their evil ways which did not last very long. The state- 
ment in ver. 10, that “ God saw their doing, that they turned 
from their evil ways; and He repented of the evil that He had 
said that He would do to them, and did it not” (cf. Ex. xxxii. 14), 
can be reconciled with this without difficulty. The repentance 
of the Ninevites, even if it did not last, showed, at any rate, a 
susceptibility on the part of the heathen for the word of God, 
and their willingness to turn and forsake their evil and ungodly 
ways; so that God, according to His compassion, could extend 
His grace to them in consequence. God always acts in this 
way. He not only forgives the converted man, who lays aside 
his sin, and walks in newness of life; but He has mercy also 
upon the penitent who confesses and mourns over his sin, and 
is willing to amend. The Lord also directed Jonah to preach 
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repentance to Nineveh; not that this capital of the heathen 
world might be converted at once to faith in the living God, 
and its inhabitants be received into the covenant of grace which 
He had made with Israel, but simply to give His people Israel 
a practical proof that He was the God of the heathen also, and 
could prepare for Himself even among them a people of His 
possession. Moreover, the readiness, with which the Nine- 
vites hearkened to the word of God that was proclaimed to 
them and repented, showed that with all the depth to which 
they were sunken in idolatry and vice they were at that time 
not yet ripe for the judgment of extermination. The punish- 
ment was therefore deferred by the long-suffering of God, until 
this great heathen city, in its further development into a God- 
opposing imperial power, seeking to subjugate all nations, and 
make itself the mistress of the earth, had filled up the measure 
of its sins, and had become ripe for that destruction which 
the prophet Nahum predicted, and the Median king Cyaxares 
inflicted upon it in alliance with Nabopolassar of Babylonia. 


JONAH’S DISCONTENT AND CORRECTION.—Cuap. tv. 


Vers. 1-5. Jonah, provoked at the sparing of Nineveh, 
prayed in his displeasure to Jehovah to take ee soul Bae a 
as his proclamation had not been fulfilled (vers. 1-3). PN ya), 
it was evil for Jonah, i.e. it vexed, irritated him, not ae it 
displeased |] um, for which Y2Ya YR is generally used. The con- 
struction with bi resembles that with 2 in Neh. ii. LO, esis 8: 
nina ny “see oreat evil,” serves simply to sari the idea 
of yy, The great vexation grew even to anger (i? NY: <cf. Gen. 
doar ates The fact that the predicted destruction of Nine- 
veh had not taken place excited his discontent and wrath. And 
he tried to quarrel with God, by praying to Jehovah.) “ Alas 
(N38 as in ch.1.14), Jehovah, was not this my word (i.e. did I 


1 Calvin observes apes this: ‘He prayed in a tumult, as if reproving 
God. We must necessarily recognise a certain amount e piety in this 
prayer of Jonah, av at the same time many faults. There was so far 
piety in it, that he directed his complaints to God. For hypocrites, even 
when they address God, are nevertheless hostile to Him. But Jonah, 
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not say so to myself) when I was still in my land (in Pales- 
tine)?” What his word or his thought then was, he does not 
say; but it is evident from what follows: viz. that Jehovah 
would not destroy Nineveh, if its inhabitants repented. “Alken, 
therefore, sc. because this was my saying. ‘MDP, wpodhCaca, 
L prevented to jiee to Tarshish, i.e. 1 endeavoured, by a flight 
to Tarshish, to prevent, sc. what has now taken place, namely, 
that Thou dost not fulfil Thy word concerning Nineveh, be- 
cause I know that Thou art a God gracious and merciful, ete. 
(compare Ex. xxxiv. 6 and xxxil. 14, as in Joel ii. 13). The 
prayer which follows, “ Take my life from me,” calls to mind 
the similar prayer of Elijah in 1 Kings xix. 4; but the motive 
assigned is a different one. Whilst Elijah adds, “for I am 
not better than my fathers,” Jonah adds, “ for death ts better 
to me than life.” This difference must be distinctly noticed, as 
it brings out the difference in the state of mind of the two 
prophets. In the inward conflict that had come upon Elijah 
he wished for death, because he did not see the expected result 
of his zeal for the Lord of Sabaoth; in other words, it was 
from spiritual despair, caused by the apparent failure of his 
labours. Jonah, on the other hand, did not wish to live any 
longer, because God had not carried out His threat against 
Nineveh. His weariness of life arose, not like Elijah’s from 
stormy zeal for the honour of God and His kingdom, but from 
vexation at the non-fulfilment of his prophecy. ‘This vexation 
was not occasioned, however, by offended dignity, or by anxiety 
or fear lest men should regard him as a liar or babbler (revdo- 
ens Te Kab Bwponroyos, Cyr. Al. ; wevorns, Theodoret ; vanus 
et mendax, Calvin and others); nor was he angry, as Calvin 
supposes, because he associated his office with the honour of 
God, and was unwilling that the name of God should be 
sxposed to the scoffing of the heathen, qguasz de nihilo terreret, 
or “ because he saw that it would furnish material for impious 
blasphemies if God changed His purpose, or if He did not 
abide by His word;” but, as Luther observes (in his remarks 
on Jonah’s flight), “ he was hostile to the city of Nineveh, and 


when he complains, although he does not keep within proper bounds, but 
is carried away by a blind and vicious impulse, is nevertheless prepared 
to submit himself to God, as we shall presently see. This is the reason 
why he is said to have prayed.” 
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still held a Jewish and carnal view of God” (for the further 
development of this view, see the remarks above, at p. 392). 
That this was really Jonah’s view, is proved by Luther from 
the fact that God reproves his displeasure and anger in these 
words, “ Should I not spare Nineveh?” etc. (ver. 11). “ He 
hereby implies that Jonah was displeased at the fact that God 
had spared the city, and was angry because He had not de- 
stroyed it as he had preached, and would gladly have seen.” 
Offended vanity or unintelligent zeal for the honour of God 
would have been reproved by God in different terms from 
those in which Jonah was actually reproved, according to the 
next verse (ver. 4), where Jehovah asks the prophet, “ Is thine 
anger justly kindled?” 3° is adverbial, as in Deut. ix. 21, 
xiii, 15, etc., bene, probe, recte, Suxaiws (Symm.). 

Then Jonah went out of Nineveh, sat down on the east of 
the city, where Nineveh was bounded by the mountains, from 
which he could overlook the city, made himself a hut there, 
and sat under it in the shade, till he saw what would become 
of the city, i.e. what fate would befal it (ver. 5). This verse 
is regarded by many commentators as a supplementary remark, 


perfect : “ Jonah had gone out of the city,” etc. We grant that 
this is grammatically admissible, but it cannot be shown to be 
necessary, and is indeed highly improbable. If, for instance, 
Jonah went out of Nineveh before the expiration of the forty 
days, to wait for the fulfilment of his prophecy, in a hut to the 
east of the city, he could not have been angry at its non-fulfil- 
ment before the time arrived, nor could God have reproved 
him for his anger before that time. The divine correction of 
the dissatisfied prophet, which is related in vers. 6-11, cannot 
have taken place till the forty days had expired. But this cor- 
rection is so closely connected with Jonah’s departure from the 
city and settlement to the east of it, to wait for the final deci- 
sion as to its fate (ver. 5), that we cannot possibly separate it, 
so as to take the verbs in ver. 5 as pluperfects, or those in vers. 
6-11 as historical imperfects. There is no valid ground for so 
forced an assumption as this. As the expression 731 ax YIN in 
ch. iv. 1, which is appended to nvy x1 in ch. iii. 10, shows 
that Jonah did not become irritated and angry till after God 
had failed to carry out His threat concerning Nineveh, and 
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that it was then that he poured out his discontent in a reproach- 
ful prayer to God (ver. 2), there is nothing whatever to force 
us to the assumption that Jonah had left Nineveh before the 
fortieth day." Jonah had no reason to be afraid of perishing 
with the city. If he had faith, which we cannot deny, he could 
rely upon it that God would not order him, His own servant, 
to perish with the ungodly, but when the proper time arrived, 
would direct him to leave the city. But when forty days 
elapsed, and nothing occurred to indicate the immediate or 
speedy fall of the city, and he was reproved by God for his 
anger on that account in these words, “ Art thou rightly or 
justly angry?” the answer from God determined him to leave 
the city and wait outside, in front of it, to see what fate would 
befal it. For since this answer'still left it open, as a possible 
thing, that the judgment might burst upon the city, Jonah 
interpreted it in harmony with his own inclination, as signifying 
that the judgment was only postponed, not removed, and there- 
fore resolved to wait in a hut outside the city, and watch for 
the issue of the whole affair.” But his hope was disappointed, 
and his remaining there became, quite contrary to his intention, 
an occasion for completing his correction. 

Vers. 6-11. Jehovah-God appointed a Qigayon, which grew 
up over Jonah, to give him shade over his head, “ to deliver him 
from his evil.” The Qigayon, which Luther renders gourd 
(Kirbiss) after the LX X., but describes in his commentary on 
the book of Jonah as the vitis alba, is, according to Jerome, the 
shrub called Likeroa in Syriac, a very common shrub in Pales- 


1 There is no hold in the narrative for Marck’s conjecture, that God 
had already communicated to him His resolution not to destroy Nineveh, 
because of the repentance of the people, and that this was the reason for 
his anger. 

2 Theod. Mops. correctly observes, that ‘‘ when he reflected upon the 
greatness of the threat, he imagined that something might possibly occur 
after all.” And Calvin better still, that ‘‘ although forty days had passed, 
Jonah stood as if fastened to the spot, because he could not yet believe 
that what he had proclaimed according to the command of God would fail 
to be effected. . . . This was the cause, therefore, of his still remaining, viz. 
beeause he thought, that although the punishment from God had been 
suspended, yet his preaching had surely not been in vain, but the destrue- 
tion of the city would take place. This was the reason for his waiting on 
after the time fixed, as though the result were still doubtful.” 
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tine, which grows in sandy places, having broad leaves that 
throw a pleasant shadow, and which shoots up to a considerable 
height in a very few days.” The Elkeroa, however, which 
Niebuhr also saw at Basra (Beschreib. v. Arab. p. 148) and 
describes in a similar manner, is the ricinus or palma Chrisit, 
the miraculous tree; and, according to Kimchi and the Tal- 
mudists, it was the Kik or Kiki of the Egyptians, from which 
an oil was obtained according to Herodotus (ii. 94) and Pliny 
(Hist. n. xv. 7), as was the case according to Niebuhr with the 
Lilkeroa. Its rapid growth is also mentioned by Pliny, who calls 
it ricinus (see Ges. thes. p. 1214). God caused this shrub to 
grow up with miraculous rapidity, to such a height that it cast a 
shade upon Jonah’s head, to procure him deliverance (i byyinb ) 
“ from his evil,” 7c. not aan the burning heat of the sun (ab 
estu solis), from which he suffered in the hut which he had 
ran up so hastily with twigs, but from his displeasure or vexa- 
tion, the evil from which he suffered according to ver. 3 (Rosen- 
miiller, Hitzig). The variation in the names of the Deity in 
vers. 6-9 is worthy of notice. The creation of the miraculous 
tree to give shade to Jonah is ascribed to Jehovah-Elohim in 
ver.6. ‘Ehis composite name, which occurs very rarely except in 
Gen. ii. and ili. (see comm. on Gen. ii. 4), is chosen here to 
help the transition from Jehovah in ver. 4 to Elohim in vers. 7, 8. 
Jehovah, who replies to the prophet concerning his discontented 
complaint (ver. 4) as ZHlohim, i.c. as the divine creative power, 
causes the miraculous tree to spring up, to heal Jonah of his 
chagrin. And to the same end hd-Elohim, i.e. the personal God, 
prepares the worm which punctures the miraculous tree and 
causes it to wither away (ver. 7); and this is also helped by the 
east wind appointed by /lohim, i.e. the Deity ruling over nature 
(ver. 8), to bring about the correction of the prophet, who was 
murmuring against God. Hence the different names of God 
are employed with thoughtful deliberation. Jonah rejoiced 
exceedingly at the mira .culous growth of the shrub which pro- 


1 Jerome describes it thus: ‘‘ A kind of bush or shrub, having broad 
leaves like vine leaves, casting a very dense shadow, and sustaining itself 
by its trunk, which erows very abundantly in Palestine, and chiefly in 
sandy places. If placed in sowing land, being quickly nourished, it grows 
up into a tree, and in a very few days what you saw as nothing but a herb 
you now look upon as a small tree.” 
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vided shade for him, because he probably saw therein a sign of 
the goodness of God and of the divine approval of his intention 
to wait for the destruction of Nineveh. But this joy was not 
to last long.—Ver. 8. On the rising of the dawn of the very 
next day, God appointed a worm, which punctured the mira- 
culous tree so that it withered away; and when the sun arose 
He also appointed a sultry east wind, and the sun smote upon 
Jonah’s head, so that he fainted away. Chdrishith, from chdrash, 
to be silent or quiet, is to be taken when used of the wind in 
the sense of sultry, asin the Chaldee (LAX. cuvyxaiwv). The 
meaning ventus, gualis flat tempore arandi, derived from chdrish, 
the ploughing (Abulw.), or autumnal east wind (Hitzig), is far 
less suitable. When Jonah fainted away in consequence of the 
sun-stroke (for hith‘alléph, see at Amos viii. 18), he wished him- 
self dead, since death was better for him than life (see ver. 3). 
mind WanN OND, as in 1 Kings xix. 4, “he wished that his 
soul might die,” a kind of accusative with the infinitive (cf. 
Ewald, § 336, ). But God answered, as in ver. 4, by asking 
whether he was justly angry. Instead of Jehovah (ver. 4) we 
have Hlohim mentioned here, and Jehovah is not introduced as 
speaking till ver. 9. We have here an intimation, that just as 
Jonah’s wish to die was simply an expression of the feelings of 
his mind, so the admonitory word of God was simply a divine 
voice within him setting itself against his murmuring. It was 
not till he had persisted in his ill-will, even after this divine 
admonition within, that Jehovah pointed out to him how wrong 
his murmuring was. Jehovah’s speaking in ver. 9 is a manifes- 
tation of the divine will by supernatural inspiration. Jehovah 
directs Jonah’s attention to the contradiction into which he has 
fallen, by feeling compassion for the withering of the miracu- 
lous tree, and at the same time murmuring because God has had 
compassion upon Nineveh with its many thousands of living 
beings, and has spared the city for the sake of these souls, many 
of whom have no idea whatever of right or wrong. Chastd: 
“ Thou hast pitied the Qiqayon, at which thou hast not laboured, 
and which thou hast not caused to grow; for (ay = 12 Wwe *) son 
of a night” —1., in a night, or over night—“ has it ES. and 
over night perished, and I should not pity Nineveh?” 8 is 
a question ; but this is only indicated by the tone. If Jonah 
feels pity for the withering of a small shrub, which he neither 
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planted nor tended, nor caused to grow, shall God not have 
pity with much greater right upon the creatures whom He has 
created and has hitherto sustained, and spare the great city 
Nineveh, in which more than 120,000 are living, who cannot 
distinguish their right hand from the left, and also much cattle? 
Not to be able to distinguish between the right hand and the 
left is a sign of mental infancy. This is not to be restricted, 
however, to the very earliest years, say the first three, but must 
be extended to the age of seven years, in which children first 
learn to distinguish with certainty between right and left, since, 
according to M. v. Niebuhr (p. 278), “the end of the seventh 
year is a very common division of age (it is met with, for 
example, even among the Persians), and we may regard it as 
certain that it would be adopted by the Hebrews, on account of 
the importance they attached to the number seven.” A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand children under seven years of age 
would give a population of six hundred thousand, since, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, the number of children of the age mentioned 
is one-fifth of the whole population, and there is no ground for 
assuming that the proportion in the East would be essentially 
different. This population is quite in accordance with the size 
of the city." Children who cannot distinguish between right 
and left, cannot distinguish good from evil, and are not yet 
accountable. The allusion to the multitude of unaccountable 
children contains a fresh reason for sparing the city: God 


1 ** Nineveh, in the broader sense,” says M. v. Niebuhr, ‘‘ covers an area of 
about 400 English square miles. Hence there were about 40,000 persons 
to the square mile. Jones (in a paper on Nineveh) estimates the popula- 
tion of the chief city, according to the area, at 174,000 souls. So that we may 
reckon the population of the four larger walled cities at 350,000. There 
remain, therefore, for the smaller places and the level ground, 300,000 men 
on about sixteen square miles ; that is to say, nearly 20,000 men upon the 
square mile.” He then shows, from the agricultural conditions in the dis- 
trict of Elberfeld and the province of Naples, how thoroughly this popula- 
tion suits such a district. In the district of Elberfeld there are, in round 
numbers, 22,000 persons to the square mile, or, apart from the two large 
towns, 10,000. And if we take into account the difference in fertility, this 
is about the same density of population as that of Nineveh. The province 
of Naples bears a very great resemblance to Nineveh, not only in the kind 
of cultivation, but also in the fertility of the soil. And there, in round 
numbers, 46,000 are found to the square mile, or, exclusive of the capital, 
22,000 souls. 
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would have been obliged to destroy 80 many thousand innocent 
ones along with the guilty. Besides this, there was “ much 
cattle” in the city. “Oxen were certainly superior to shrubs. 
If Jonah was right in grieving over one withered shrub, it 
would surely be a harder and more cruel thing for so many 
innocent animals to perish” (Calvin). “ What could Jonah 
say to this? He was obliged to keep silence, defeated, as it 
were, by his own sentence” (Luther). The history, therefore, 
breaks off with these words of God, to which Jonah could make 
no reply, because the object of the book was now attained,—- 
namely, to give the Israelites an insight into the true nature of 
the compassion of the Lord, which embraces all nations with 
equal love. Let us, however, give heed to the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and hold fast to the confession of Him who 
could say of Himself, “ Behold, a greater than Jonah is here!” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SV ERSON or tHE Propner.— Micah, 12"), an 
abbreviated form of 3% (Micaiah), as he is 
called in Jer. xxvi. 18, which is also a contrac- 
tion of 37:32, “who is as Jehovah ?”—7z.e. one 
dedicated to Jehovah the incomparable God (Greek, Muyaias ; 
Vulg. Micheas or Micha, Neh. xi. 17)—is called hammorashii, 
the Morashtite, i.e. sprung from Moresheth-Gath in the plain of 
Judah (see at ch. i. 14), to distinguish him from the elder pro- 
phet Micah the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 8 sqq.), as well as 
from other persons of the same name, of whom ten are met 
with in the Old Testament, apart from Maacah the wife of 
Rehoboam, a grand-daughter of Absalom (1 Kings xv. 2, 10, 13; 
2 Chron. xi. 20 sqq.), who is also called 3712" in 2 Chron. xiii. 2 
(see Caspari on Micha, p. 3 sqq.). Our Micah was therefore 
a Judean, and prophesied, according to the heading to his 
book, in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah; so that he was contemporaneous with Isaiah. He 
prophesied “concerning Samaria and Jerusalem,” the capitals 
of the two kingdoms, that is to say, concerning all Israel, the 
fate of which was determined by the circumstances and fates 
of the two capitals. The correctness of this statement, and at 
the same time the genuineness of the heading, are confirmed 
by the contents of the book. Micah not only predicts, in ch. 
i. 6, 7, the destruction of Samaria, which took place in the 
sixth year of Hezekiah; but he also mentions Asshur, the great 
enemy of Israel at that time, as the representative of the power 
of the world in its hostility to the kingdom of God (ch. v. 4); 
and he agrees so thoroughly with Isaiah in his description of 
the prevailing moral corruption, as well as in his Messianic 
419 
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prophecies, that we are warranted in inferring the contempo- 
raneous labours of the two prophets (compare Mic. i. 11 with 
Isa. xxviii. 7; Mic. iii. 5-7 with Isa. xxix. 9-12; Mic. m. 12 
with Isa. xxxii. 18,14; and Mic. iv. 1-5 with Isa. i. 2-5; 
Mic. v. 2-4 with Isa. vil. 14 and ix. 5), To this we may add 
the account in Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, that certain men of the elders 
of Judah, when seeking to vindicate Jeremiah, who was con- 
demned to death on account of his prophecies concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, quoted word for word Mic. iii. 12, 
to show that in the days of Hezekiah Micah had predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem, without having been put to death by 
king Hezekiah and all Judah. It is true that Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others, have founded an argument upon this against the 
correctness of the heading to our book, according to which 
‘Micah prophesied not only under Hezekiah, but also under 
Jotham and Ahaz, interpreting it as meaning that the elders 
of Judah knew from good historical tradition the time when 
the particular words in Mic. iii-v. had first been uttered. 
But they are wrong in this. For even if Micah had uttered 
this prophecy for the first time in the reign of Hezekiah, it 
would by no means follow that he had not also prophesied 
before that, namely, in the reign of Hezekiah. The relation 
in which Mic. iv. 1-5 stands to Isa. 11. 2-5 is sufficient of itself 
to point to the times of Jotham (see at ch. iv. 1). Again, 
Mic. vi. 16 does not suit the times of Hezekiah, but only those 
of Ahaz, who walked to such an extent in the ways of the kings 
of Israel (2 Kings xvi. 38; 2 Chron. xxviii. 2), that Judah could 
be charged with holding by the statutes of Omri and all the 
deeds of the house of Ahab. Moreover, the assumption that 
the elders of Judah in the time of Jehoiakim knew from good 
traditional authority the precise time in which Micah uttered 
that threat, is quite an unfounded one. They simply knew 
that Micah’s prophetic writings sprang from the time of 
Hezekiah ; and of the kings under whom Micah prophesied 
according to the statement of the writings themselves (ch. i. 1), 
they mention only Hezekiah, because he was the only one who 
“constituted a spiritual authority” (Hengstenberg). But the 
fact that Micah’s prophecies were committed to writing in the 
time of Hezekiah by no means precludes the supposition that 
either the prophecies themselves, or certain portions of them, 
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were uttered orally to the people before that time. Hitzio’s 
attempt to prove that all the three addresses in our book were 
composed in the time of Hezekiah, is founded upon a false his- 
torical interpretation, and upon unscriptural ideas of the nature 
of prophecy. 

We know nothing more about the circumstances of Micah’s 
life, than what may be gathered from his writings. According 
to these, he no doubt prophesied in Jerusalem, the capital of 
his native land. This is evident from the fact that he chiefly 
condemns the moral corruption of the great and mighty men of 
the kingdom, and makes Zion and Jerusalem for the most part 
the centre of his prophecies. There is not sufficient ground 
for Ewald’s assertion, that there are many signs which indicate 
an inhabitant of the plain. The introduction of the names of 
particular places in Judah in ch. i. 10-15 furnishes no proof 
of any “peculiar interest in the Jewish country, more espe- 
cially the Jewish lowland, as being his home.’ Only a portion 
of the places mentioned in this passage were situated in the 
lowland. Moreover, Isaiah also enumerates a whole list of 
places in Judah (Isa. x. 28-32), and is minutely acquainted 
with the circumstances of Zebulun and Naphtali, and the 
neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee (ch. viii. 23), although he 
was settled in Jerusalem, and had probably been born there. 
Still more precarious is the inference that has been drawn 
from Micah’s somewhat rough and rugged style. For all that 
can be adduced in support of this is confined to the rapid and 
abrupt transitions from threatening to promise, in which he 
resembles Hosea (vid. ch. it. 1-11, 12, 18, ii. 9-12, iv. 1 sqq.), 
and generally from one subject to another (e.g. ch. vil. 1-7, vil. 
11-13), but more especially from one person to another, or from 
one number and gender to another (ch. i. 10, vi. 16, vil. 15-19). 
This may be all explained from the vivacity of his own indivi- 
duality, and the excited state of his mind; and simply indicates 
the boldness of his words, but not any want of culture in his 
style. His words are never deficient in clearness or evenness ; 
whilst in abundance of figures, similes (ch. i, 8, 16, ii. 12, 13, 
iv. 9, ete.), and rhetorical tropes, as well as in speciality, 
paronomasia, in play upon words (ch. i. 10-15), and dialogue 
(ch. ii. 7-11, vi. 1-8, vii. 7-20), his style resembles that of his 
highly cultivated contemporary Isaiah, The traditional accounts 
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respecting his descent from the tribe of Ephraim, his death, 
and his grave, contained in Ps. Dorotheus and Ps. Epiphanius 
(collected in Carpzovii, Introd. iii. pp. 373-4), have partly 
originated in the confounding of our Micah with the elder 
Micah the son of Imlah, who lived in the reign of Ahab, and 
are partly inferences from the heading to our book. . 


2. Taz Boox oF Micau.—The contents of the book con- 
sist of three prophetic addresses, which are clearly distinguished 
from one another in form by similarity of introduction (all 
three commencing with %yp¥, ch. i. 2, iii. 1, vi. 1), and sub- 
stantially by their contents, which pass through the various 
stages of reproof, threat, and promise, and are thereby rounded 
off; so that all attempts at any other division, such as that of 
Ewald to connect ch. iii. with the first address, or to arrange 
the book in two parts (ch. iv. and vi. vii.), are obviously arbi- 
trary. Ch. ili. can only. be connected with ch. i. and ii. so as 
to form one address, on the groundless assumption that ch. ii. 
12, 13 are a later gloss that has crept into the text; and though 
the 128) before N-yYy in ch. ili. 1 does indeed connect the 
second address more closely with the first than with the third, 
it by no means warrants our dividing the whole book into two 
parts. In the three addresses, ch. i. il, ili-v., and vi. vii., we 
have not “three prophecies of Micah, delivered to the people 
at three different times,” as Hitzig and Maurer still suppose, but 
merely a condensation rhetorically arranged of the essential con- 
tents of his verbal utterances, as committed to writing by Micah 
himself at the end of his prophetic course in the time of Heze- 
kiah. For these addresses are proved to be merely portions or 
sections of a single whole, by the absence of all reference to 
the concrete circumstances of any particular portion of time, 
and still more by their organic combination, as seen in the 
clearly marked and carefully planned progressive movement 
apparent in their contents. In the /irst address, after a general 
announcement of judgment on account of the sins of Israel 
(ch. i. 2-5), Micah predicts the destruction of Samaria (vers. 
6, 7), and the devastation of Judah with the deportation of its 
inhabitants (vers. 8-16), and justifies this threat by an earnest 
and brief reproof of the existing acts of injustice and violence 
on the part of the great men (ch. ii. 1-5), and a sharp correc- 
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tion of their abettors the false prophets (vers. 6-11); after 
which this address closes with a brief promise of the eventual 
restoration of the remnant of Israel to favour (vers. 12, 13). 
The second address spreads itself out still more elaborately in 
the first half (ch. iii.) over the sins and crimes of the heads of 
the nation, viz. the princes, the false prophets, the unjust judges 
and bad priests; and because of these sins threatens the destruc- 
tion and utter devastation of Zion, and the temple hill. As 
an antithesis to this threat, the second half (ch. iv. and v.) con- 
tains a promise, commencing with the opening of a prospect of 
the glorification of Zion and Israel at the end of the days 
(ch. iv. 1-7), advancing to an assurance of the restoration 
of the former dominion of the daughter of Zion, after the 
people have first been carried away to Babel, and rescued again 
out of the hand of their enemies, and of her triumph in the 
last conflict with the nations of the world (vers. 8-14), and 
culminating in the announcement of the birth of the great 
Ruler in Israel, who will arise out of Bethlehem, and feed His 
people in the majesty of Jehovah (ch. v. 1-5), and not only 
protect the rescued remnant of Jacob against the attacks of 
the imperial kingdom, but exalt it into a beneficent, and at the 
same time fearful, power to the heathen nations (vers. 6—8), 
and establish a kingdom of blessed peace (vers. 9-14). The 
third address sets forth the way to salvation in the dramatic 
dress of a law-suit between Jehovah and His people, by exhi- 
biting the divine benefits for which Israel had repaid its God 
with ingratitude, and by a repeated allusion to the prevailing 
sins and unrighteousness which God must punish (ch. vi.), and 
also by showing how the consciousness of misery will lead to 
the penitential confession of guilt and to conversion, and by 
encouraging to believing trust in the compassion or fidelity of 
the Lord, who will once more have compassion upon His people, 
rebuild Zion, and humble the foe, and by renewing the miracles 
of the olden time fill all nations with fear of His omnipotence 
(ch. vii. 1-17); after which the prophet closes his book with 
praise for the sin-forgiving grace of the Lord (vers. 18-20). 
From this general survey of the contents of the three ad- 
dresses, their internal connection may be at once perceived. 
In the first the threatening of judgment predominates; in the 
second the announcement of the Messianic salvation; in the 
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third there follows the parcenesis or admonition to repentance 
and humiliation under the chastising hand of the Lord, in 
order to participate in the promised salvation. As this admoni- 
tion rests upon the threat of judgment and promise of salvation 
in the two previous addresses, so does the allusion to the judg- 
ment contained in the words, “Then will they ery to Jehovah, 
and He will not answer them” (ch. ili, 4), presuppose the 
announcement in ch. i. of the judgment about to burst upoa 
the land, without which it would be perfectly unintelligible. 
Consequently there can be no doubt whatever that Micah has 
simply concentrated the quintessence of his oral discourses into 
the addresses contained in his book. This quintessence, more- 
over, shows clearly enough that our prophet was not at all 
behind his contemporary Isaiah, either in the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of his Messianic announcements, or in the power and 
energy with which he combated the sins and vices of the nation. 
There is simply this essential difference, so far as the latter 
point is concerned, that he merely combats the religious and 
moral corruptness of the rulers of the nation, and does not 
touch upon their conduct on its political side. (Hor the exe- 
getical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Hinleitung, p. 296.) 
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I. ISRAEL’S BANISHMENT INTO EXILE, AND RESTORATION.— 
CHAP. I. AND I. 


The prophet’s first address is throughout of a threatening 
and punitive character; it is not till quite the close, that the 
sun of divine grace breaks brightly shining through the thunder 
clouds of judgment. The announcement of the judgment 
upon Samaria as well as upon the kingdom of Judah and 
Jerusalem forms the first part (ch. i. 2-16); the reproof of the 
sins, especially of the unrighteousness of the great and mighty 
of the nation, the second part (ch. ii. 1-11); and a brief but 
very comprehensive announcement of the salvation that will 
dawn upon the remnant of all Israel after the judgment, the 
conclusion of the address (ch. ii. 12, 13). 
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THE JUDGMENT UPON SAMARIA AND JUDAH.—CHAP. I. 


Micah, commencing with the appeal to all nations to observe 
the coming of the Lord for judgment upon the earth (vers. 
2-4), announces to the people of Israel, on account of its sins 
and its apostasy from the Lord, the destruction of Samaria 
(vers. 5-7) and the spreading of the judgment over Judah; 
and shows how, passing from place to place, and proceeding to 
Jerusalem, and even farther, it will throw the kingdom into deep 
lamentation’on account of the carrying away of its inhabitants. 

Vers. 1-7. The heading in ver. 1 has been explained in 
the introduction. Vers. 2-4 form the introduction to the 
prophet’s address. Ver. 2. “ Hear, all ye nations: observe, O 
earth, and that which fills it: and let the Lord Schovah be a 
witness against you, the Lord out of His holy palace. Ver. 3. 
for, behold, Jehovah cometh forth from His place, and cometh 
down, and marcheth over the high places of the earth. Ver. 4. 
And the mountains will melt under Him, and the valleys split, 
like wau before the fire, like water poured out upon a slope.” The 
introductory words, “ Hear, ye nations all,” are taken by Micah 
from his earlier namesake the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 28). 
As the latter, in his attack upon the false prophets, called all 
nations as witnesses to confirm the truth of his prophecy, so 
does Micah the Morashtite commence his prophetic testimony 
with the same appeal, so as to announce his labours at the very 
outset as a continuation of the activity of his predecessor who 
had been so zealous for the Lord. As the son of Imlah had to 
contend against the false prophets as seducers of the nation, so 
has also the Morashtite (compare ch. il. 6, 11, ili. 5, 11); and 
as the former had to announce to both kingdoms the judgment 
that would come upon them on account of their sins, so has 
also the latter; and he does it by frequently. referring to the 
prophecy of the elder Micah, not only by designating the 
false prophets as those who walk after the radch and lie, sheger 
(ch. ii. 11), which recals to mind the radch sheger of the 
prophets of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 22, 23), but also in his use of 
the figures of the horn of iron in ch. iv. 18, 14 (compare the 
horns of iron of the false prophet Zedekiah in 1 Kings xxii. 
11), and of the smiting upon the cheek in ch. iv. 14 (com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 14), “Ammim kulldm does not mean all the 
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tribes of Israel; still less does it mean warlike nations. “Ammim 
never has the second meaning, and the first it has only in the 
primitive language of the Pentateuch. But here both these 
meanings are precluded by the parallel mony YS; for this 
expression invariably signifies the whole earth, with that which 
fills it, except in such a case as Jer. vill. 16, where ’erets is 
restricted to the land of Israel by the preceding hd’drets, or 
Ezek. xii. 19, where it is so restricted by the suffix ’artsah. 
The appeal to the earth and its fulness is similar to the appeals 
to the heaven and the earth in Isa. i. 2 and Deut. xxxu. 1. 
All nations, yea the whole earth, and all creatures upon it, are 
to hear, because the judgment which the prophet has to an- 
nounce to Israel affects the whole earth (vers. 3, 4), the judg- 
ment upon Israel being connected with the judgment upon all 
nations, or forming a portion of that judgment. In the second 
clause of the verse, “the Lord Jehovah be witness against 
you,” it is doubtful who is addressed in the expression “ against 
you.” The words cannot well be addressed to all nations and 
to the earth, because the Lord only rises up as a witness against 
the man who has despised His word and transgressed His 
commandments. For being a witness is not equivalent to 
witnessing or giving testimony by words,—say, for example, by 
the admonitory and corrective address of the prophet which 
follows, as C. B. Michaelis supposes,—but refers to the practical 
testimony given by the Lord in the judgment (vers. 3 sqq.), as 
in Mal. ili. 5 and Jer. xli. 5. Now, although the Lord is de- 
scribed as the Judge of the world in vers. 3 and 4, yet, according 
to vers. 5 sqq., He only comes to execute judgment upon Israel. 
Consequently we must refer the words “to you” to Israel, or 
rather to the capitals Samaria and Jerusalem mentioned in ver. 1, 
just as in Nahum i. 8 the suffix simply refers to the Nineveh 
mentioned in the heading, to which there has been no further 
allusion in vers. 2-7, This view is also favoured by the fact 
that Micah summons all nations to hear his word, in the same 
sense as his earlier namesake in 1 Kings xxii. 28. What the 
prophet announces in word, the Lord will confirm by deed,— 
namely, by executing the predicted judgment,—and indeed 
“the Lord out of His holy temple,” ¢.e. the heaven where He 
is enthroned (Ps. xi. 4); for (ver. 3) the Lord will rise up 
from thence, and striding over the high places of the earth, i.e. 
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as unbounded Ruler of the world (cf. Amos iv. 13 and Deut. 
xxxli. 13), will come down in fire, so that the mountains melt 
before Him, that is to say, as Judge of the world. The descrip- 
tion of this theophany is founded upon the idea of a terrible 
storm and earthquake, as in Ps. xvili. 8 sqq. The mountains 
melt (Judg. v. 4 and Ps. Ixviii. 9) with the streams of water, 
which discharge themselves from heaven (Judg. v. 4), and the 
valleys split with the deep channels cut out by the torrents of 
water. The similes, “like wax,” etc. (as in Ps. Ixviii. 3), and 
“like water,” etc., are intended to express the complete disso- 
lution of mountains and valleys. The actual facts answering 
to this description are the destructive influences exerted upon 
nature by great national judgments. 

This judicial interposition on the part of God is occasioned 
by the sin of Israel. Ver. 5. “ For the apostasy of Jacob (is) 
all this, and for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is Jacob’s 
apostasy ? is it not Samaria? And who Judah’s high places? is 
it not Jerusalem? Ver. 6. Therefore I make Samaria into, a 
stone-heap of the field, into plantations of vines ; and I pour her 
stones into the valley, and I will lay bare her foundations. Ver. 7. 
And all her stone images will be beaten to pieces, and all her 
lovers’ yifts be burned with fire, and all her idols will I make into 
a waste: for she has gathered them of prostitutes hire, and to 
prostitutes hire shall they return.” “ All this” refers to the 
coming of Jehovah to judgment announced in vers. 3,4. This 
takes place on account of the apostasy and the sins of Israel. 
2 (for) used to denote reward or wages, as in 2 Sam. il. 27 
compared with ver. 80. Jacob and Israel in ver. 5a are 
synonymous, signifying the whole of the covenant nation, as 
we may see from the fact that in ver. 5) Jacob and not Israel 
is the epithet applied to the ten tribes in distinction from Judah. 
%, who?—referring to the author. The apostasy of Israel 
originates with Samaria; the worship on the high places with 
Jerusalem. The capitals of the two kingdoms are the authors 
_ of the apostasy, as the centres and sources of the corruption 
which has spread from them over the kingdoms. The allusion 
to the bdmoth of the illegal worship of the high places, which 
even the most godly kings were unable to abolish (see at 1 
Kings xv. 14), shows, moreover, that )¥B denotes that religious 
apostasy from Jehovah which was formally sanctioned in the 
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kingdom of the ten tribes by the introduction of the calf-wor- 
ship. But because this apostasy commenced in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, the pnnishment would fall upon this kingdom 
first, and Samaria would be utterly destroyed. Stone-heaps of 
the field and vineyard plantations harmonize badly, in Hitzig’s 
view: he therefore proposes to alter the text. But there is no 
necessity for this. The point of comparison is simply that 
Samaria will be so destroyed, that not a single trace of a city 
will be left, and the site thereof will become like a ploughed 
field or plain. 187 is added to ‘Y, a heap of ruins or stones, 
to strengthen it. Samaria shall become like a heap, not of 
ruins or building stones, but of stones collected from the field. 
DID *ywID?, i.é. into arable land upon which you can plant vine- 
yards. ‘The figure answers to the situation of Samaria upon 
a hill in a very fruitful region, which was well adapted for 
planting vineyards (see at Amos iii. 9). The situation of the 
city helps to explain the casting of its stones into the valley. 
Laying bare the foundations denotes destruction to the very 
foundation (cf. Ps. exxxvii. 7). On the destruction of the city 
all its idols will be annihilated. £’sz/im, idols, as in Isa. x. 10; 
not wooden idols, however, to which the expression yukkatti, 
smitten to pieces, would not apply, but stone idols, from pdsal 
(Ex. xxxiv. 1). By the lovers’ gifts (ethndn, see at Hos. ix. 1) 
we are to understand, not “the riches of the city or their pos- 
sessions, inasmuch as the idolaters regarded their wealth and 
prosperity as a reward from their gods, according to Hos. ii. 
7,14” (Rashi, Hitzig, and others), but the temple gifts, “ gifts 
suspended in the temples and sacred places in honour of the 
gods” (Rosenmiiller), by which the temple worship with its 
apparatus were maintained; so that by ’ethndn we may under- 
stand the entire apparatus of religious worship. For the paral- 
lelism of the clauses requires that the word should be restricted 
to this. OY are also idolatrous images. “To make them 
into a waste,” i.e. not only to divest them of their ornament, 
but so utterly to destroy them that the place where they 
once stood becomes waste. The next clause, containing the 
reason, must not be restricted to the ‘dsabbim, as Hitzig 
supposes, but refers to the two clauses of the first hemistich, 
so that p°stlim and ‘dtsabbim are to be supplied as objects to 
qibldtsah (she gathered), and to be regarded as the subject to 
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yashabha (shall return). Samaria gathered together the entire 
apparatus of her idolatrous worship from prostitute’s gifts (the 
wages of prostitution), namely, through gifts presented by 
the idolaters. The acquisition of all this is described as the 
gain of prostitute’s wages, according to the scriptural view that 
idolatry was spiritual whoredom. There is no ground for 
thinking of literal wages of prostitution, or money which 
flowed into the temples from the voluptuous worship of Aphro- 
dite, because Micah had in his mind not literal (heathenish) 
idolatry, but simply the transformation of the Jehovah-worship 
into idolatry by the worship of Jehovah under the symbols of 
the golden calves. These things return back to the wages of 
prostitution, z.e. they become this once more (cf. Gen. iii. 19) 
by being carried away by the enemies, who conquer the city and 
destroy it, and being applied to their idolatrous worship. On 
the capture of cities, the idols and temple treasures were carried 
away (cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 2; Dan. i. 3). 

Vers. 8-16. The judgment will not stop at Samaria, how- 
ever, but spread over Judah. The prophet depicts this by 
saying that he will go about mourning as a prisoner, to set 
forth the misery that will come upon Judah (vers. 8, 9); and 
then, to confirm this, he announces to a series of cities the fate 
awaiting them, or rather awaiting the kingdom, by a continued 
play upon words founded upon their names (vers. 10-15); and 
finally he summons Zion to deep mourning (ver. 16). Ver. 8 
“ Therefore will I lament and howl, I will go spoiled and naked: 
L will keep lamentation like the jackals, and mourning like the 
ostriches. Ver. 9. Lor her stripes are malignant ; for it comes 
to Judah, reaches to the gate of my people, to Jerusalem.” nxirby 
points back to what precedes, and is then explained in ver. 9. 
The prophet will lament over the destruction of Samaria, 
because the judgment which has befallen this city will come 
upon Judah also. Micah does not speak in his own name here 
as a patriot (Hitzig¢), but in the name of his nation, with which 
he identifies himself as being a member thereof. This is indis- 
putably evident from the expression Diny) Pay MIN, which 
describes the costume of a prisoner, not that of a mourner. 
The form 725s with ' appears to have been simply suggested 
by } np ON, Doe i is formed like 17°7 in Isa. xvi. 9, 10, sndh other 
similar words (see Olshausen, Gramm. p- 342). The Masoretes 
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have substituted Obey after Job xii. 17, but without the slightest 
reason, It does not mean “ Marefontedeg avuTrooeTos (LXX. ), 
for which there was already 4? in ie language (2 Sam. xv. 
30; Isa. xx. 2,3; Jer. il. 25), but plundered, spoiled. ony, 
naked, 7.¢. without upper garment (see my comm. on 1. Sam. 
xix. 24), not merely vestitu solido et decente privatus. Mourners 
do indeed go barefooted (ydchéph, see 2 Sam. xv. 80), and in 
deep mourning in a hairy garment (sag, 2 Sam. iii. 31; Gen. 
xxxvii. 34, ate.), but not inne and naked. ‘The assertion, 
however, that a man was ¢alled ‘arom when he had put on a 
mourning garment (sag, sackcloth) in the place of his upper 
garment, derives no support from Isa, xx. 2, but rather a refuta- 
tion. Tor there the prophet does not go about ‘arom v’ydchéph, 
te. in the dress of a prisoner, to symbolize the captivity of 
Egypt, till after he has loosened the hairy garment (sag) from 
his loins, «.e. taken it off. And here also the plundering of the 
prophet and his walking naked are to be understood in the 
same way. Micah’s intention is not only to exhibit publicly his 
mourning for the approaching calamity of Judah, but also to 
set forth in a symbolical form the fate that awaits the Judeans, 
And he can only do this by including himself in the nation, 
and exhibiting the fate of the nation in his own person. Wail- 
ing like jackals and ostriches is a loud, strong, mournful cry, 
those animals being distinguished by a mournful wail; see the 
comm. on Job xxx. 29, which passage may possibly have floated 
before the prophet’s mind. Thus shall Judah wail, because the 
stroke which falls upon Samaria is malignant, i.e. incurable (the 
suffix attached to ™ni3!2 refers to Shem! ron, Samaria, in vers. 
6and 7. For the ‘singular of the predicate before a subject 
in the plural, see Ewald, § 295, a, and 317, a). It reaches to 
Judah, yea, to Jerusalem. Jerusalem, as the capital, is called 
the “ gate of my people,” because in it par ewcellence the people 
went out andin. That 7Y is not exclusive here, but inclusive, 
embracing the terminus ad quem, is evident from the parallel 
“even to Judah;” for if it only reached to the border of Judah, 
it would not have been able to come to Jerusalem; and still 
more clearly so from the description in vers. 10 sqq. The fact 
that Jerusalem is not mentioned till after Judah is to be inter- 
preted rhetorically, and not geographically. Even the capital, 
where the temple of Jehovah stood, would not be spared. 
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The penetration of the judgment into Judah is now clearly 
depicted by an individualizing enumeration of a number of 
cities which will be smitten by it. Ver. 10. “ Go not to Gath 
to declare it; weeping, weep not. At Beth-Leafra (dust-home) 
L have strewed dust upon myself. Ver. 11. Pass thou away, O 
inhabitress of Shajir (beautiful city), stripped in shame. The 
inhabitress of Zaanan (departure) has not departed ; the lamen- 
tation of Beth-Haézel (near-house) takes from you the standing 
near ut. Ver. 12. For the inhabitress of Maroth (bitterness) 
writhes for good; for evil has come down from Jehovah to the 
gate of Jerusalem.” The description commences with words 
borrowed from David’s elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. 20), “Publish it not in Gath,” in which there is a 
play upon the words in O‘gath and taggidu. The Philistines are 
not to hear of the distress of Judah, lest they should rejoice 
over it. There is also a play upon words in WDAR"ON i3a, The 
sentence belongs to what precedes, and supplies the fuller defi- 
nition, that they are not to proclaim the calamity in Gath with 
weeping, i.e. not to weep over it there.’ After this remini- 
scence of the mourning of David for Saul, which expresses the 
greatness of the grief, and is all the more significant, because 
in the approaching catastrophe Judah is also to lose its king 
(cf. iv. 9), so that David is to experience the fate of Saul 


1 On the ground of the Septuagint rendering, wat of "Evaxsiu wy dvor- 
xoodoueire, most of the modern expositors follow Reland (Palwst. ill. p. 534 
sqq-) in the opinion that j3 is the name of a city, a contraction of jaya, 
‘Cand weep not at Acco.” “There is no force in the objection brought 
against this by Caspari (Zich. p. 110), namely, that in that case the 
inhabitants of both kingdoms must have stood out before the prophet’s 
mind in hemistich a, which, though not rendered actually impossible by 
ver. 9a, and the expression nsrby in ver. 8, is hardly reconcilable with 
the fact that from ver. 11 onwards Judah only stands out before his mind, 
and that in vers. 8-10 the distress of his people, in the stricter sense (i.e. 
of Judah), is obviously the pre-eminent object of his mourning. For Acco 
would not be taken into consideration as a city of the kingdom of Israel, 
but as a city inhabited by heathen, since, according to Judg. i. 31, the 
Canaanites were not driven out of Acco, and it cannot be shown from any 
passage of the Old Testament that this city ever came into the actual 
possession of the Israelites. It is evidently a more important objection to 
the supposed contraction, that not a single analogous case can be pointed 
out. The forms npws for mypwia (Amos vill. 8) and npa for nova (Josh. 
xix. 3 and xy. 29) are of a different kind; and the blending of the prepo- 
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(Hengstenberg), Micah mentions places in which Judah will 
mourn, or, at any rate, experience something very painful. 
From ver. 100 to ver. 15 he mentions ten places, whose names, 
with a very slight alteration, were adapted for jeua de mots, 
with which to depict what would happen to them or take place 
within them. The number ten (the stamp of completeness, 
pointing to the fact that the judgment would be a complete 
one, spreading over the whole kingdom) is divided into twice 
five by the statement, which is repeated in ver. 12, that the 
calamity would come to the gate of Jerusalem; five places 
being mentioned before Jerusalem (vers. 10-12), and five after 
(vers. 13-15). This division makes Hengstenberg’s conjecture 
a very natural one, viz. that the five places mentioned before 
Jerusalem are to be sought for to the north of Jerusalem, and 
the others to the south or south-west, and that in this way Micah 
indicates that the judgment will proceed from the north to the 
south. On the other hand, Caspari’s opinion, that the prophet 
simply enumerates certain places in the neighbourhood of More- 
sheth, his own home, rests upon no firm foundation. Maye m2 
is noe: the Ophra of Benjamin (™5y, Josh. xviii. 23), 
which was situated, according to Eusebius, not far from Bethel 
(see comm. on Josh. J.c.). flee is pointed with pathach here for 
the sake of the paronomasia with 78). The chethib ‘mya 
is the correct reading, the keri wbann being merely an emen- 


sition 3 with the noun jay, by dropping the y, so as to form one word, is 
altogether unparalleled. The Septuagint translation furnishes no sufficient 
authority for such an assumption. All that we can infer from the fact that 
Eusebius has adopted the reading ’Eveye/« in his Onom. (ed. Lars. p. 188), 
observing at the same time that this name occurs in Micah, whilst Aq. 
and Symm. have ¢y zawvdue (in fletu) instead, is that these Greek fathers 
regarded the Evayese of the LXX. as the name of a place; but this does 
not in the smallest degree prove the correctness of the LXX. rendering. 
Nor does the position of i332 before Os furnish any tenable ground for 
maintaining that this word cannot be the inf. abs. of na, but must con- 


tain the name of a place. The assertion of Hitzig, that “if the word were 
regarded as an inf. abs., neither the inf. itself nor 5 for x5 would be 
admissible in a negative sentence (Jer. xxii. 10),” has no grammatical 
foundation. It is by no means a necessary consequence, that because by 
cannot be connected with the inf. abs. (Ewald, § 350, a), therefore the 


inf. abs. could not be written before a finite verb with Oy for the sake of 
emphasis, 
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dation springing out of a misunderstanding of the true meaning. 
wpann does not mean to revolve, but to bestrew one’s self. 
Bestrewing with dust or ashes was a sign of deep mourning 
(Jer. vi. 26; 2 Sam. xiii. 19). The prophet speaks in the 
name of the people of what the people will do. The inhabit- 
ants of Shafir are to go stripped into captivity. 72, to pass’ 
by, here in the sense of moving forwards. The plural n2> is 
to be accounted for from the fact that yoshebheth is the popu- 
lation. Shdphir, te. beautiful city, is not the same as the 
Shamir in Josh. xv. 48, for this was situated in the south-west 
of the mountains of Judah; nor the same as the Shémir in the 
mountains of Ephraim (Judg. x. 1), which did not belong to 
the kingdom of Judah; but is a place to the north of Jeru- 
salem, of which nothing further is known. The statement in 
the Onomast. s.v. Zapeip—ev yj dpewh between Eleutheropolis 
and Askalon—is probably intended to apply to the Shamir of 
Joshua; but this is evidently erroneous, as the country between 
Eleutheropolis and Askalon did not belong to the mountains of 
Judah, but to the Shephelah. nYa7AMy, a combination like 
PIs“ in Ps, xly. 5, equivalent to stripping which is shame, 
shame-nakedness = ignominious stripping. Y is an accusa- 
tive defining the manner in which they would go out. The next 
two clauses are difficult to explain. }J8¥, a play upon words 
with MNS’, is traceable to this verb, so far as its meaning is 
concerned. The primary meaning of the name is uncertain ; 
the more modern commentators combine it with jN¥, in the 
sense of rich in flocks. The situation of Zaanan is quite un- 
known. The supposed identity with Zendn (see at Josh. xv. 
37) must be given up, as Zendn was in the plain, and Zaanan 
was most probably to the north of Jerusalem. The meaning 
of the clause can hardly be any other than this, that the popu- 
lation of Zaanan had not gone out of their city to this war 
from fear of the enemy, but, on the contrary, had fallen back 
behind their walls (Ros., Casp., Hitzig). ox M3 is most 
likely the same as PSN in Zech. xiv. 5, a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, to the east of the Mount of Olives, as 
Beth is frequently omitted in the names of places (sce Ges. 
Thes. p. 193). Etsel signifies side, and as an adverb or preposi- 
tion, “by the side of.’ This meaning comes into consideration 
here. The thought of the words mispad beth, etc. might be : 
VOL. I. 2E 
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“The lamentation of Beth-Haezel will take away its standing 
(the standing by the side of it, ’ets/o) from you (Judzans), 2.2. 
will not allow you to tarry there as fugitives (cf. Jer. xlviii. 45). 
The distress into which the enemy staying there has plunged 
Beth-Haezel, will make it impossible for you to stop there” 
(Hitzig, Caspari). But the next clause, which is connected by 
‘3, does not suit this explanation (ver. 12). The only way in 
which this clause can be made to follow suitably as an explana- 
tion is by taking the words thus: “The lamentation of Beth- 
Haezel will take its standing (the stopping of the calamity or 
judgement) from you, t.e. the calamity will not stop at Beth- 
Haezel (at the near house), 7.e. stop near it, as we should expect 
-from its name; for (ver. 12) Maroth, which stands further off, 
will feel pain,” ete. With this view, which Caspari also suggests, 
Hengstenberg (on Zech. xiv. 5) agrees in the main, except that 
he refers the suffix in 1N7Y to 18D, and renders the words thus: 
“ The lamentation of Beth-Haezel will take its stopping away 
from you, ¢.e. will not allow you the stopping of the lamenta- 
tion.” Grammatically considered, this connection is the more 
natural one; but there is this objection, that it cannot be shown 
that TY is used in the sense of the stopping or ceasing of a 
lamentation, whereas the supposition that the suffix refers to 
the calamity simply by constructio ad sensum has all the less 
difficulty, inasmuch as the calamity has already been hinted at 
in the verb Y1) in ver. 9, and in ver. 10a also it forms the object 
to be supplied in thought. Maroth (lit. something bitter, bitter- 
nesses) is quite unknown ; it is simply evident, from the expla- 
natory clause '3) 77° °3, that it was situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The inhabitants of Maroth 
writhe (chalah, from chal, to writhe with pain, like a woman 
in child-birth), because they are also smitten with the calamity, 
when it comes down to the gate of Jerusalem. aid, “on 
account of the good,” which they have lost, or are about to 
lose. 

And the judgment will not even stop at Jerusalem, but 
will spread still further over the land. This spreading is de- 
picted in vers. 13-15 in the same manner as before. Ver. 13. 
“ Harness the horse to the chariot, O inhabitress of Lachish! It 
was the beginning of sin to the daughter Zion, that the iniquities 
of Israel were found in her. Ver. 14. Therefore wilt thow give 
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dismissal-presents to Moresheth-Gath (i.e. the betrothed of Gath) ; 
the houses of Achzib (lying fountain) become a lying brook for 
Israel's kings. Wer. 15. I will still bring thee the heir, O in- 
habitress of Mareshah (hereditary city); the nobility of Israel 
will come to Adullam. Ver. 16. Make thyself bald, and shave 
thyself upon the sons of thy delights: spread out thy baldness 
like the eagle; for they have wandered away from thee.’ The 
inhabitants of Lachish, a fortified city in the Shephelah, to the 
west of Eleutheropolis, preserved in the ruins of Um Lakis 
(see at Josh. x. 3), are to harness the horses to the chariot 
(rekhesh, a runner; see at 1 Kings v. 8: the word is used as 
ringing with /ékhish), namely, to flee as rapidly as possible before 
the advancing foe. DM, dz. rey. “to bind... the horse to the 
chariot,” answering to the Latin currum jungere equis. Upon 
this city will the judgment fall with especial severity, because 
it has grievously sinned. It was the beginning of sin to the 
daughter of Zion, z.e. to the population of Jerusalem ; it was 
the first to grant admission to the iniquities of Israel, 7.c. to the 
idolatry of the image-worship of the ten tribes (for Oyen ‘YwR, 
see ver. 5 and Amos ili. 14), which penetrated even to the 
capital. Nothing more is known of this, as the historical books 
contain no account of it. For this reason, namely, because the 
sin of Israel found admission into Jerusalem, she (the daughter 
Zion) will be obliged to renounce Moresheth-Gath. This is 
the thought of ver. 14a, the drapery of which rests upon the 
resemblance in sound between Moresheth and m* ordsdh, the 
betrothed (Deut. xxii. 23). Shillachim, dismissal, denotes any- 
thing belonging to a man, which he dismisses or gives up for a 
time, or for ever. It is applied in Ex. xviii. 2 to the sending 
away of wife and children to the father-in-law for a time; and 
in 1 Kings ix. 16 to a dowry, or the present which a father 
gives to his daughter when she is married and leaves his house. 
The meaning “divorce,” i.e. sépher k*vithuth (Deut. xxiv. 1, 3), 
has been arbitrarily forced upon the word. The meaning is 
not to be determined from shillédch in Jer. ii. 8, as Hitzig 
supposes, but from 1 Kings ix. 16, where the same expression 
occurs, except that it is construed with S, which makes no ma- 
terial difference. For >Y 1nd signifies to give to a person, either 
to lay upon him or to hand to him ; Ind, to give to him. The 
object given by Zion to Moresheth as a parting present is not 
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mentioned, but it is really the city itself; for the meaning is 
simply this: Zion will be obliged to relinquish all further claim 
to Moresheth, to give it up to the enemy. Moresheth is not an 
appellative, as the old translators suppose, but the proper name 
of Micah’s home; and Gath is a more precise definition of its 
situation —“ by Gath,” viz. the well-known Philistian capital, 
analogous to Bethlehem-Judah in Judg. xvii. 7-9, xix. 1, or 
Abel-Maim (Abel by the water) in 2 Gren xvi. 4. According 
to Jerome (comm. in Mich. Prol.), Morasthi, qui usque heii 
juata Eleuther ropolin, urbem Palestine, haud grandis est viculus 
(cf. Robinson, Pal. il. P- 423). The context does not admit 
of our taking the word in an appellative sense, “ possession of 
Gath,” since the prophet does not mean to say that Judah will 
have to give up to the enemy a place belonging to Gath, but 
rather that it will have to give up the cities of its own pos- 
session. For, as Maurer correctly observes, “ when the enemy 
is at the gate, men think of defending the kingdom, not of 
enlarging it.’ But if the addition of the term Gath is not 
merely intended to define the situation of Moresheth with 
greater minuteness, or to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name, and if the play upon words in Moresheth was in- 
tended to point to a closer relation to Gath, the thought ex- 
pressed could only be, that the place situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Gath had frequently been taken by the Philistines, or 
claimed as their property, and not that they were in actual 
possession of Gath at this time. The play upon words in the 
second clause of the verse also points to the loss of places in 
Judea: “the houses of Achzib will become Achzab to the 
kings of Israel.” 3138, a lie, for 3I28 on3, is a stream which 
fire up in the hot season, and deceives the expectation of the 
traveller that he shall fi water weet xv. Ss cladoo vin Lb 
sqq.). Achzib, a city in the plain of Judah, whose name has 
been preserved in the ruins of Kussabeh, to the south-west of 
Beit-Jibrin (see at Josh. xv. 44). The houses of Achzib are 
mentioned, because they are, por speaking, to be com- 
pared to ae contents of the river’s bed, whereas the ground on 
which they stood, with the wall that panobniaed them, answered 
to the river’s bed itself (Hitzig), so that the words do not denote 
the loss or destruction of the houses so much as the loss of 
the city itself. The “kings of Israel” are not the kings of 
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Samaria and Judah, for Achzib belonged to the kingdom of 
Judah alone, but the kings of Judah who followed one another 
(cf. Jer. xix. 13); so that the plural is to be understood as 
relating to the monarchy of Israel (Judah). Mareshah will 
also pass into other hands. This is affirmed in the words, “ I 
will bring the heir to thee again” (28 for N'28, as in 1 Kings 
xxi. 29). The first heir of Mareshah was the Israelites, who 
received the city, which had been previously occupied by the 
Canaanites, for their possession on the conquest of the land. 
The second heir will be the enemy, into whose possession the land 
is now to pass. Mareshah, also in the lowland of Judah, has 
been preserved, so far as the name is concerned, in the ruins of 
Marash (see at Josh. xv. 44, and Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, 
pp. 129, 142-3). To the north of this was Adullam (see at 
Josh. xii. 15), which has not yet been discovered, but which 
Tobler (p. 151) erroneously seeks for in Bét Déla. Micah 
mentions it simply on account of the cave there (1 Sam. xxii. 
1), as a place of refuge, to which the great and glorious of 
Israel would flee (“the glory of Israel,” as in Isa. v. 13). 
The description is rounded off in ver. 16, by returning to the 
thought that Zion would mourn deeply over the carrying away 
of the people, with which it had first set out in ver. 8. In 
43) MP Zion is addressed as the mother of the people. 71P, to 
shave smooth, and 1, to cut off the hair, are synonyms, which 
are here combined to strengthen the meaning. ‘The children 
of thy delights, in whom thou hast thy pleasure, are the mem- 
bers of the nation. Shaving the head bald, or shaving a bald 
place, was a sign of mourning, which had been handed down 
as a traditional custom in Israel, in spite of the prohibition in 
Deut. xiv. 1 (see at Lev. xix. 28). The bald place is to be 
made to spread out like that of a nesher, t.e. not the true eagle, 
but the vulture, which was also commonly classed in the eagle 
family,—either the bearded vulture, vultur barbatus (see Oed- 
mann, Verm. Sammi. i. p. 54 sqq.), or more probably the carrion 
vulture, vultur percnopterus L., common in Kgypt, and also in 
Palestine, which has the front part of the head completely bald, 
and only a few hairs at the back of the head, so that a bald 
place may very well be attributed to it (see Hasselquist, Meise, 
p- 286 sqq.). The words cannot possibly be understood as re- 
ferring to the yearly moulting of the eagle itself. 
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If we inquire still further as to the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy concerning Judah (vers. 8-16), it cannot be referred, 
or speaking more correctly, it must not be restricted, to the 
Assyrian invasion, as Theod., Cyril, Marck, and others suppose. 
For the carrying away of Judah, which is hinted at in ver. 11, 
and clearly expressed in ver. 16, was not effected by the 
Assyrians, but by the Chaldeans; and that Micah himself did 
not expect this judgment from the Assyrians, but from Babel, 
is perfectly obvious from ch. iv. 10, where he mentions Babel 
as the place to which Judah was to be carried into exile. At 
the same time, we must not exclude the Assyrian oppression 
altogether ; for Sennacherib had not only already conquered 
the greater part of Judah, and penetrated to the very gates of 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 18, 14, xix.; Isa. xxxvi-xxxviil.), 
but would have destroyed the kingdom of Judah, as his prede- 
cessor Shalmaneser had destroyed the kingdom of Israel, if the 
Lord had not heard the prayer of His servant Hezekiah, and 
miraculously destroyed Sennacherib’s army before the walls of 
Jerusalem. Micah prophesies throughout this chapter, not of 
certain distinct judgments, but of judgment in general, with- 
out any special allusions to the way in which it would be 
realized; so that the proclamation embraces all the judgments 
that have fallen upon Judah from the Assyrian invasion down 
to the Roman catastrophe. 


GUILT AND PUNISHMENT OF ISRAEL. ITS FUTURE 
RESTORATION.—CHAP. II. 


After having prophesied generally in ch. i. of the judg- 
ment that would fall upon both kingdoms on account of their 
apostasy from the living God, Micah proceeds in ch. ii. to 
condemn, as the principal sins, the injustice and oppressions on 
the part of the great (vers. 1, 2), for which the nation was to be 
driven away from its inheritance (vers. 3-5). He then vindi- 
cates this threat, as opposed to the prophecies of the false pro- 
phets, who confirmed the nation in its ungodliness by the lies 
that they told (vers. 6-11); and then closes with the brief but 
definite promise, that the Lord would one day gather together 
the remnant of His people, and would multiply it greatly, and 
make it His kingdom (vers. 12, 13). As this promise applies 
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to all Israel of the twelve tribes, the reproof and threat of 
punishment are also addressed to the house of Jacob as such 
(ver. 7), and apply to both kingdoms. There are no valid 
grounds for restricting them to Judah, even though Micah may 
have had the citizens of that kingdom more particularly in his’ 
mind. 

Vers. 1-5. The violent acts of the great men would be 
punished by God with the withdrawal of the inheritance of His 
people, or the lossof Canaan. Ver. 1. “ Woe to those who devise 
mischief, and prepare evil upon their beds! In the light of the 
morning they carry tt out, for their hand is their god. Ver. 2. 
They covet fields and plunder them, and houses and take them ; 
and oppress the man and his house, the man and his inheritance.” 
The woe applies to the great and mighty of the nation, who by 
acts of injustice deprive the common people of the inheritance 
conferred upon them by the Lord (cf. Isa. v. 8). The prophet 
describes them as those who devise plans by night upon their 
beds for robbing the poor, and carry them out as soon as the 
day dawns. [is awn denotes the sketching out of plans (see 
Peixexvi oy sand 33 2yB, to work evil, the preparation of the 
ways and means for carrying out their wicked plans. 2vB, the 
preparation, is distinguished from MY, the execution, as in Isa. 
xli. 4, for which 73' and MY are also used (e.g. Isa. xliii. 7). 
“Upon their beds,” i.e. by night, the time of quiet reflection 
(Ps. iv. 5; cf. Job iv.13). “ By the light of the morning,” we. 
at daybreak, without delay. ‘1 wD, lit. “for their hand is 
for a god,” 2.e. their power passes as a god to them; they know 
of no higher power than their own arm; whatever they wish it is 
in their power to do (cf. Gen. xxxi. 29; Prov. iii. 27; Hab.i.11; 
Job xii. 6). Ewald and Riickert weaken the thought by adopt- 
ing the rendering, “because it stands free in their hand;” and 
Hitzig’s rendering, “if it stands in their hand,” is decidedly 
false. Ai cannot be a conditional particle here, because the 
thought would thereby be weakened in a manner quite irrecon- 
cilable with the context. In ver. 2 the evil which they plan by 
night, and carry out by day, is still more precisely defined. By 
force and injustice they seize upon the property (fields, houses) 
of the poor, the possessions which the Lord has given to His 
people for their inheritance. Chdémad points to the command 
against coveting (Ex. xx. 14 (17); cf. Deut. v.18). The second 
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half of the verse (ver. 2) contains a conclusion drawn from the 
first: “and so they practise violence upon the man and his 
property.” Bath answers to bottim, and nachalah to the Sddoth, 
as their hereditary portion in the land—the portion of land 
which each family received when Canaan was divided. 

Ver. 3. “ Therefore thus saith Jehovah, Behold, I devise evil 
concerning this family, from which ye shall not withdraw your 
necks, and not walk loftily, for it is an evil time. Ver. 4. In that 
day will men raise against you a proverb, and lament a lamenta- 
tion. It has come to pass, they say; we are waste, lad waste ; 
the inheritance of my people he exchanges: how does he withdraw 
it from me! To the rebellious one he divides our field.” The 
punishment introduced with /akhén (therefore) will correspond 
to the sin. Because they reflect upon evil, to deprive their 
fellow-men of their possessions, Jehovah will bring evil upon 
this generation, lay a heavy yoke upon their neck, out of which 
they will not be able to draw their necks, and under which 
they will not be able to walk loftily, or with extended neck. 
DN] NMBA is not this godless family, but the whole of the 
existing nation, whose corrupt members are to be exterminated 
by the judgment (see Isa. xxix. 20 sqq.). The yoke which 
the Lord will bring upon them is subjugation to the hostile 
conqueror of the land and the oppression of exile (see Jer. xxvii. 
12). Halakh romah, to walk on high, i.e. with the head lifted 
up, which is a sign of pride and haughtiness. Rdméah is diffe- 
rent from 3"2\P, an upright attitude, in Lev. xxvi. 13. nya 
nyi, as in Amos v. 13, but in a different sense, is not used of 
moral depravity, but of the distress which will come upon Israel 
through the laying on of the yoke. Then will the opponents 
raise derisive songs concerning Israel, and Israel itself will 
bewail its misery. The verbs yissd’, nadhah, and ’dmar are 
used impersonally. Mdshal is not synonymous with n*Ai, a 
mournful song (Ros.), but signifies a figurative saying, a pro- 
verb-song, as in Isa, xiv. 4, Hab: ii. 6. The subject to NW is 
the opponents of Israel, Kbiio DD ey ; on the other hand, Se 
subject to nahah and ’dmar is the Dudes themselves, as 137. 
teaches. 12 is not a feminine formation from ‘73, a ae 
song, lamentum lamenti, i.e. a mournfully aeaentel song, as 
Rossumilian Umbreit, and the earlier commentators suppose ; 
but the Eyer of 7 (cf. Dan. vill. 27): actum est! it is all 
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over !—an exclamation of despair (Le de Dieu, Ewald, etc.) ; 
and it is written after ’émar, because 7°72 as an Panties 
is equivalent in meaning to an object. The omission of the 
copula Vav precludes our taking ’@mar in connection with what 
follows (Maurer). The following clauses are a still further 
explanation of 7°73: we are quite a waste. The form 3272 
for BIW) is Sanh int chosen simply to imitate the tone of 
lamentation better (Hitzig). The inheritance of my people, é.e. 
the land of Canaan, He (Jehovah) changes, i.e. causes it to pass 
over to another possessor, namely, to the heathen. The words 
receive their explanation from the clauses which follow: How 
does He cause (sc. the inheritance) to depart from me! Not 
how does He cause me to depart. aniv? is not an infinitive, 
ad reddendum, or restituendum, which is altogether unsuitable, 
but nomen verbale, the fallen or rebellious one, like 723\¥ in 
Jer. xxxl. 22, xlix. 4. This is the term applied by mourning 
Israel to the heathenish foe, to whom Jehovah apportions the 
fields of His people. The withdrawal of the land is the just 
punishment for the way in which the wicked great men have 
robbed the people of their inheritance 

Ver. 5. “ Therefore wilt thou have none to cast a measure for 
the lot in the congregation of Jehovah.” With lékhen (there- 
fore) the threat, commenced with (ékhén in ver. 3, is resumed 
and applied to individual sinners. The whole nation is not 
addressed in 7, still less the prophet, as Hitzig supposes, but 
every individual among the tyrannical great men (vers. 1, 2). 
The singular is used instead of the plural, to make the address 
more impressive, that no one may imagine that he is excepted 
from the threatened judgment. For a similar transition from 
the plural to the singular, see ch. ili. 10, The expression, to 
cast the measure bgordl, i.e. in the nature of a lot (equivalent 
to for a lot, or as a lot), may be explained on the ground that 
the land was divided to the Israelites by lot, and then the por- 
tion that fell to each tribe was divided among the different 
families by measure. The words are not to be taken, however, 
as referring purely to the future, as Caspari supposes, 7.¢. to 
the time when the promised land would be divided afresh 
among the people on their return. For even if the prophet 
does proclaim in vers. 12, 13 the reassembling of Israel and 
its restoration to its hereditary land, this thought cannot be 
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arbitrarily taken for granted here. We therefore regard the 
words as containing a general threat, that the ungodly will 
henceforth receive no further part in the inheritance of the 
Lord, but that they are to be separated from the congregation 
of Jehovah. 

Vers. 6-11. As such a prophecy as this met with violent 
contradiction, not only from the corrupt great men, but also 
from the false prophets who flattered the people, Micah indi- 
cates it by showing that the people are abusing the long-suffer- 
ing and mercy of the Lord; and that, by robbing the peaceable 
poor, the widows, and the orphans, they are bringing about the 
punishment of banishment out of the land. Ver. 6. “ Drip 
not (prophesy not), they drip: tf they drip not this, the shame 
will not depart. Ver. 7. Thou, called house of Jacob, ts the 
patience of Jehovah short, then? or is this His doing? Are not 
my words good to him that walketh uprightly 2?” "5, to drip, 
to cause words to flow, used of prophesying, as in Amos vii. 16. 
The speakers in ver. 6a are not the Jews generally, or the rich 
oppressors who have just been punished and threatened. The 
word yattipha does not agree with this, since it does not mean 
to chatter, but to, prophesy, as ver. 11 and also the primary 
passage Deut. xxxii. 2 show. But Micah could not call the 
rich men’s speaking prophesying. It is rather false prophets 
who are speaking,—namely, those who in the word ’al-tatttphu 
(prophesy not) would prohibit the true prophets from predict- 
ing the judgments of the Lord. The second hemistich is 
rendered by most of the modern commentators, “they are not 
to chatter (preach) of such things; the reproaches cease not,” 
or “there is no end to reproaching” (Ewald, Hitzig, Maurer, 
and Caspari). But this is open to the following objections : 
(1) That ? "7 in ver. 11 means to prophesy to a person (not 
concerning or of anything); (2) that sag or ndsag means to 
depart, not to cease; (3) that even the thought, “the re- 
proaches do not cease,” is apparently unsuitable, since Micah 
could not well call a prohibition against prophesying an inces- 
sant reproach ; and to this we may add, (4) the grammatical 
harshness of taking 35°). NS as an imperative, and the following 
3D’ NP as an indicative (a simple declaration). Still less can 
the rendering, “they (the true prophets) will not chatter about 
this, yet the reproach will not depart” (Ros., Riickert), be 
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vindicated, as such an antithesis as this would necessarily be 
indicated by a particle. The only course that remains, there- 
fore, is that adopted by C. B. Michaelis and Hengstenberg, 
viz. to take the words as conditional: if they (the true prophets) 
do not prophesy to these (the unrighteous rich in vers. 1, 2: 
Hengstenberg), or on account of these things (Michaelis), the 
shame will not depart, i.e. shameful destruction will burst 
incessantly upon them. On the absence of the conditional Ox, 
see Ewald, p. 357, 6. Such addresses as these do not please 
the corrupt great men; but they imagine that such threats 
are irreconcilable with the goodness of Jehovah. This is the 
connection of ver. 7, in which the prophet meets the reproach 
cast upon his threatening words with the remark, that God is 
not wrathful, and has no love for punishing, but that He is 
stirred up to wrath by the sins of the nation, and obliged to 
punish. O87 is not an exclamation, “O, what is said!=O 
for such talk as this!” (Ewald, Umbreit, Caspari) ; for it can- 
not be shown that the participle is ever used in this way, and 
it cannot be supported from 02357 in Isa. xxix. 16, especially 
as here a second vocative would follow. Nor is it a question: 
“Num dicendum? Dare one say this?” (Hitzig.) For although 
might be an interrogative particle (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 9), the 
passive participle cannot express the idea of daring, in support 
of which Hitzig is quite wrong in appealing to Lev. xi. 47 and 
Ps. xxii. 32, 2877 is no doubt a vocative, but it is to be taken 
in connection with beth- Ya‘agob : thou who art called house of 
Jacob. There is very little force in the objection, that this 
would have required * ‘3 I? ONT, since WS, when used in the 
sense of being called or being named, is always construed with P 
of the person bearing the name. The part. paiil of ’dmar only 
occurs here; and although the niphal, when used in this sense, 
is generally construed with es: the same rule may apply to 7S 
as to N71? in the sense of naming,—namely, that in the passive 
construction the ? may either be inserted or omitted (cf. Isa. 
lvi. 7, liv. 5; Deut. iii. 13), and WS may just as well be used 
in the sense of dicta (domus) as D'81P30 in Isa, xlvili. 1 in 
the sense of vocati=qui appellantur. ‘The whole nation is 
addressed, although the address points especially to the un- 
righteous great men. Is Jehovah indeed wrathful? de. has 
He not patience, does He not exercise long-suffering? Qdtsar 
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radch must not be explained according to Ex. vi. 9, but 
according to Prov. xiv. 29. Or are these (éleh, the punish- 
ments threatened) His deeds? 7.e. is He accustomed, or does He 
only like to punish? The answer to these questions, or speak- 
ing more correctly, their refutation, follows in the next ques- 
tion, which is introduced with the assuring nidn, and in which 
Jehovah speaks: My words deal kindly with him that walks 
uprightly. The Lord not only makes promises to the upright, 
but He also grants His blessing. The words of the Lord con- 
tain their fulfilment within themselves. In 3217 1w7, it is for 
the sake of emphasis that ydshdr stands first, and the article 
properly belongs to holekh; but it is placed before yadshdr to 
bind together the two words into one idea. The reason why 
the Lord threatens by His prophets is therefore to be found in 
the unrighteousness of the people. 

Ver. 8. “ But yesterday my people rises up as an enemy: off 
from the garment ye draw the cloak from those who pass by 
carelessly, averted from war. Ver. 9. The women of my people 
ye drive away out of the house of their delights ; from their chil- 
dren ye take my ornament for ever.” ’Ethmal, yesterday, lately, 
not =long ago, but, as y°qamém shows, denoting an action that 
is repeated, equivalent to “again, recently.” O'2'P is not used 
here in a causative sense, “to set up,” but as an intensified kal, 
to take a standing = to stand up or rise up. The causative 
view, They set up my people as an enemy (Ewald), yields no 
fitting sense; and if the meaning were, “My people causes 
me to rise up as its enemy” (Caspari), the suffixes could not 
be omitted. If this were the thought, it would be expressed as 
clearly as in Isa. Ixiii. 10. There is no valid ground for alter- 
ing the text, as Hitzig proposes. It is not stated against 
whom the people rise up as an enemy, but according to the 
context it can only be against Jehovah. This is done by 
robbing the peaceable travellers, as well as the widows and 
orphans, whereby they act with hostility towards Jehovah and 
excite His wrath (Ex. xxii. 21 sqq.; Deut. xxvii. 19). byro1 
new, from before, i.c. right away from, the garment. Salmdh 
is the upper garment; 778 —=N7I8 the broad dress-cloak. 
They take this away from those who pass carelessly by. ‘2W 
is an intransitive participle: averted from the war, averse to 
conflict, 7.e. peaceably disposed (see Ps. cxx. 7). We have not 
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only to think of open highway robbery, but also of their taking 
away the cloak in the public street from their own poor debtors, 
when they are walking peaceably along, suspecting nothing, 
for the purpose of repaying themselves. The “wives of my 
people” are widows, whom they deprive of house and home, 
and indeed widows of the people of Jehovah, in whose person 
Jehovah is injured. These children are fatherless orphans 
(Dey with a singular suffix: the children of the widow). 
Hdddari, my ornament, i.e. the ornament which I have given 
them. ‘The reference, as by shows, is to the garment or upper 
coat. The expression “ for ever” may be explained from the 
evident allusion to the Mosaic law in Ex. xxii. 25, according to 
which the coat taken from the poor as a pledge was to be re- 
turned before sunset, whereas ungodly creditors retained it for 
ever. 

Such conduct as this must be followed by banishment from 
the land. Ver. 10. “ Rise up, and go; for this is not the place 
of vest: because of the defilement which brings destruction, and 
mighty destruction. Ver. 11. If there were a man, walking after 
wind, who would le deceit, ‘I will prophesy to thee of wine 
and strong drink, he would be a prophet of this people.” The 
prophet having overthrown in vers. 7-9 the objection to his 
threatening prophecies, by pointing to thevsins of the people, 
now repeats the announcement of punishment, and that in the 
form of a summons to go out of the land into captivity, because 
the land cannot bear the defilement consequent upon such 
abominations. The passage is based upon the idea contained 
in Ley. xviii. 25, 28, that the land is defiled by the sins of its 
inhabitants, and will vomit them out because of this defilement, 
in connection with such passages as Deut. xii. 9, 10, where 
coming to Canaan is described as coming to rest. nwt (this) 
refers to the land. This (the land in which ye dwell) is not 
the place of rest (hamm*nichah, as in Zech. ix. 1 and Ps. 
exxxii. 14). If “this” were to be taken as referring to their 
sinful conduct, in the sense of “this does not bring or cause 
rest,” it would be difficult to connect it with what follows, viz. 
“ because of the defilement ;” whereas no difficulty arises if we 
take “this” as referring to the land, which the expression 
“rise up and go” naturally suggests. OND = AND, defile- 
ment ; 2ann is to be taken in a relative sense, “ which brings 
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destruction,” and is strengthened by 2am, with an explanatory 
1: and indeed terrible destruction. 229, perditio; and }2) as 
in 1 Kings ii. 8. The destruction consists in the fact that the 
land vomits out its inhabitants (Lev. xviii. 25). Such prophecies 
are very unwelcome to the corrupt great men, because they do 
not want to hear the truth, but simply what flatters their wicked 
heart. They would like to have only prophets who prophesy 
lies to them. qin, walking after the wind; the construc- 
tion is the same as Nips 727 in Isa. xxxiil. 15, and radch is a 
ficure signifying what is vain or worthless, as in Isa. xxvi. 18, 
xli. 29, etc. The words ‘0 1 FOS are the words of a false 
prophet: I prophesy to thee with regard to wine. The mean- 
ing is not “that there will be an abundant supply of wine,” or 
“that the wine will turn out well” (Rosenmiiller and others) ; 
but wine and strong drink (for shékhdr, see Delitzsch on Isa. 
v. 11) are figures used to denote earthly blessings and sensual 
enjoyments, and the words refer to such promises as Ley. xxvi. 
A, 5, 10, Deut. xxviii. 4, 11, Joel ii. 24, iv. 18 sqq., which 
false prophets held out to the people without any regard to 
their attitude towards God. “This people,” because the great 
men represent the nation. With this explanation pointing 
back to ver. 6, the threatening is brought to a close. 

In vers. 12, 13 there follows, altogether without introduc- 
tion, the promise of the future reassembling of the people from 
their dispersion. Ver. 12. “JZ will assemble, assemble thee all 
together, O Jacob; gather together, gather together the remnant of 
Israel; I will bring him together like the sheep of Bozrah, like a 
flock in the midst of their pasture: they will be noisy with men. 
Ver. 13. Lhe breaker through comes up before them; they break 
through, and pass along through the gate, and go out by it; and 
their King goes before them, and Jehovah at their head.” Micah 
is indeed not a prophet, prophesying lies of wine and strong 
drink ; nevertheless he also has salvation to proclaim, only not 
for the morally corrupt people of his own time. They will be 
banished out of the land; but the captivity and dispersion are 
not at an end. For the remnant of Israel, for the nation when 
sifted and refined by the judgements, the time will come when 
the Lord will assemble them again, miraculously multiply them, 
and redeem them as their King, and lead them home. The 
sudden and abrupt transition from threatening to promise, just 
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as in Hos. ii. 2, vi. 1, xi. 9, has given rise to this mistaken 
supposition, that vers. 12, 13 contain a prophecy uttered by 
the lying prophets mentioned in ver. 10 (Abenezra, Mich., 
Ewald, etc.). But this supposition founders not only on 
the Ose nx, inasmuch as the gathering together of the 
remnant of Israel presupposes the carrying away into exile, 
but also on the entire contents of these verses. Micah could 
not possibly introduce a false prophet as speaking in the name 
of Jehovah, and saying, “I will gather ;” such a man would 
at the most have said, “ Jehovah will gather.” Nor could he 
have put a true prophecy like that contained in vers. 12, 13 
into the mouth of such a man. For this reason, not only 
Hengstenberg, Caspari, and Umbreit, but even Maurer and 
Hitzig, have rejected this assumption ; and the latter observes, 
among other things, quite correctly, that “the idea expressed 
here is one common to the true prophets (see Hos. i. 2), which 
Micah himself also utters in ch. iv. 6.” The emphasis lies upon 
the assembling, and hence FID and /aps are strengthened by 
infinitive absolutes. But the assembling together presupposes 
a dispersion among the heathen, such as Micah has threatened 
in ch. i. 11, 16, ii. 4. And the Lord will gather together all 
Jacob, not merely a portion, and yet only the remnant of Israel. 
This involves the thought, that the whole nation of the twelve 
tribes, or of the two kingdoms, will be reduced to a remnant 
by the judgment. Jacob and Israel are identical epithets 
applied to the whole nation, as in ch. i. 5, and the two clauses 
of the verse are synonymous, so that 33 apy’ coincides in 
actual fact with oxy manv, The further description rests 
upon the fact of the leading of Israel out of Egypt, which is 
to be renewed in all that is essential at a future time. The 
following clauses also predict the miraculous multiplication of 
the remnant of Israel (see Hos. ii. 1, 2; Jer. xxxi. 10), as ex- 
perienced by the people in the olden time under the oppression 
of Egypt (Ex. i. 12). The comparison to the flock of Bozrah 
presupposes that Bozrah’s wealth in flocks was well known. 
Now, as the wealth of the Moabites in flocks of sheep is very 
evident from 2 Kings iii. 4, many have understood by 772 not 
the Edomitish Bozrah, but the Moabitish Bostra (e.g. Heng- 
stenberg). Others, again, take botsrdh as an appellative noun 
in the sense of hurdle or fold (see Hitzig, Caspari, and Dietrich 
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in Ges. Lew. after the Chaldee). But there is not sufficient 
ground for either. The Bostra situated in the Hauran does 
not occur at all in the Old Testament, not even in Jer. xlviii. 
24, and the appellative meaning of the word is simply postu- 
lated for this particular passage. That the Edomites were also 
rich in flocks of sheep is evident from Isa. xxxiv. 6, where the 
massacre which Jehovah will inflict upon Edom and Bozrah 
is described as a sacrificial slaughtering of lambs, he-goats, 
rams, and oxen; a description which presupposes the wealth of 
Bozrah in natural flocks. The comparison which follows, “like 
a flock in the midst of its pasture,’ belongs to the last verse, 
and refers to the multiplication, and to the noise made by a 
densely packed and numerous flock. The same tumult will be 
made by the assembled Israelites on account of the multitude 
of the men. For the article in 1295, which is already deter- 
mined by the suffix, see at Josh. vii. 21. In ver. 18 the re- 
demption of Israel out of exile is depicted under the figure 
of liberation from captivity. Was Egypt a slave-house (ch. 
vi. 4; cf. Ex. xx. 2); so is exile a prison with walls and gates, 
which must be broken through. 153, the breaker through, 
who goes before them, is not Jehovah, but, as the counterpart 
of Moses the leader of Israel out of Egypt, the captain ap- 
pointed by God for His people, answering to the head which 
they are said to choose for themselves in Hos. ii. 2, a second 
Moses, viz. Zerubbabel, and in the highest sense Christ, who 
opens the prison-doors, and redeems the captives of Zion (vid. 
Isa. xl. 7). Led by him, they break through the walls, and 
march through the gate, and go out through it out of the 
prison. “The three verbs, they break through, they march 
through, they go out, describe in a pictorial manner progress 
which cannot be stopped by any human power” (Hengsten- 
berg). Their King Jehovah goes before them at their head 
(the last two clauses of the verse are synonymous). Just. as 
Jehovah went before Israel as the angel of the Lord in the 
pillar of cloud and fire at the exodus from EKeypt (Ex. xiii. 21), 
so at the future redemption of the people of God will Jehovah 
go before them as King, and lead the procession (see Isa. 
lii. 12), 

The fulfilment of this propheey commenced with the gather- 
ing together of Israel to its God and King by the preaching of 
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the gospel, and will be completed at some future time when 
the Lord shall redeem Israel, which is now pining in disper- 
sion, out of the fetters of its unbelief and life of sin. We 
must not exclude all allusion to the deliverance of the Jewish 
nation out of the earthly Babylon by Cyrus; at the same time, 
it is only in its typical significance that this comes into con- 
sideration at all,—namely, as a preliminary stage and pledge 
of the redemption to be effected by Christ out of the spiritual 
Babylon of this world. 


II. ZION’S DEEPEST DEGRADATION AND HIGHEST 
EXALTATION.—CzHap. i1.-v. 


The prophet’s second address is of a predominantly Mes- 
sianic character. The announcement of the utter desolation of 
Zion on account of the corruption of both the civil rulers and 
the spiritual leaders of the nation, with which this address 
opens in ch. ili., serves to a certain extent simply asa foil for 
the prophecy which follows in ch. iv. and v. of the salvation 
with which the remnant of Israel, that has been rescued 
throughout the judgment, will be blessed in the future. This 
salvation is depicted first of all in all its fulness (ch. iv. 1-7) ; 
then in its gradual development, in the re-erection of the 
former dominion of the daughter of Zion, by her redemption 
out of Babylon, and her victory over the powers of the world 
(ch. iv. 8-14) ; and lastly, in its realization by the Ruler pro- 
ceeding out of Bethlehem, and by the power and blessing of 


His rule (ch. v.). 


SINS OF THE LEADERS OF THE NATION, AND DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. III. 


The threatening of punishment contained in this chapter is 
specially directed against the heads and leaders of Israel, and 
proclaims, in three strophes of four verses each, (a) to the 
princes, who turn right into wrong and flay the people (vers. 
1-4), and (2) to the false prophets, who lead the people astray, 
and confirm them in their sin by lying prophecies of peace 
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(vers. 5-8), retribution for their wicked conduct; and (¢) to 
all three classes of the divinely-appointed chiefs of the nation 
—the princes, the priests, and the prophets—the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the turning of Zion and the temple moun- 
tain into a ploughed field and wooded heights on account of 
their degeneracy (vers. 9-12). 

Vers. 1-4. First stro ophe. —Ver. 1. “ And I said, Hear ye, 
O heads of Jacob, and princes of the house of Israel: Is it not 
for you to know the right? Ver. 2. Ye who hate good, and love 
evil; who draw off their skin from them, and their flesh from 
their bones. Ver. 3. And who have eaten the flesh of my people, 
and stripped off their skin from them; and broken their bones, 
and cut them in pieces, as if in the pot, and like flesh in the midst 
of the caldron. Ver. 4. Then will they ery to Jehovah, and He 
will not hearken ; and let Him lide His face from them at the 
same time, as they have made their actions evil.” By the expres- 
sion “ And JI said” (vaé’omar), the following address is indi- 
cated as a continuation of the preceding one. ‘The reproofs of 
this chapter are also a still further expansion of the woe pro- 
nounced in ch. ii. 1, 2 upon the godless chiefs of the nation. 
The heads of Jacob are addressed, that is to say, the princes of 
the tribes and families of Israel, and the g‘tsinim, lit. deciders 


(answering to the Arabic el, a judge) of the house of Israel, 


i.e. the heads of families and households, upon whom the admi- 
nistration of justice devolved (cf. Isa. i. 10, xxii. 3). pap sidn, 
is it not your duty and your office to know justice? Da‘ath is 
practical knowledge, which manifests itself in practice ; mishpdt, 
the public administration of justice. Instead of this, they do 
the opposite. The description of this conduct is appended by 
participles, in the form of apposition to the heads and princes 
addressed in ver. 1. Hating good and loving evil refer to the 
disposition, and indicate the radical corruption of these men. 
my, generally misfortune, here evil; hence the Masoretes have 
altered it into ¥2; but the very fact that it deviates from the 
ordinary rule shows that it is the original word. Instead of 
administering justice to the people, they take off their skin, and 
tear the flesh from the bones. The suffixes attached to Dy 
and DIX point back to awa i in ver. 1. The words answer 


to the German expression, K to pull the skin over the ears.” In 
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ver. 3 the expression is still stronger; but the address is con- 
tinued in the form of a simple description, and instead of the 
participles, WS is used with the finite verb. They not only 
flay the people, 7 ae. rob them of all their means of subsistence, 
but even devour them—treat them like cattle, which men first 
of all flay, then break their bones, cut the flesh into pieces, and 
boil it in the pot. In this figure, which is carried out into the 
most minute details, we must not give any special meaning to 
the particular features, such as that “the skin, and boiling 
portions, which are cut up and put into the pot, are figures 
signifying the pledged clothing and coveted fields (ii. 2, 8).” 
The prophet paints in very glaring colours, to make an impres- 
sion upon the ungodly. Therefore, in the time of judgment, 
God will not hear their crying to Him for help, but will hide 
His face from them, te. withdraw His mercy from them. 18 
and 873 Nya point back to the evil time announced in ch. ii. 3. 
For ver. 4a, compare Prov. i. 28. Vyastér in ver. 4b is an 
optative. The prophet continues ities announcement of the 
punishment in the form of a desire. WN3, as = according to 
the way in which, as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 18, Num. xxvii. 14, etc., 
ie. answering to their evil doings. 

Vers. 5-8. In the second strophe, Micah turns from the 
godless princes and judges to the prophets who lead the people 
astray, with whom he contrasts the true prophets and their 
ways. Ver. 5. “Thus saith Jehovah concerning the prophets 
who lead my people astray, who bite with their teeth, and preach 
peace ; and whoever should put nothing into their mouths, against 
him they sanctify war. Ver. 6. Therefore night to you because 
of the visions, and darkness to you because of the soothsaying ! 
and the sun will set over the prophets, and the day blacken itself 
over them. Ver. 7. And the seers will be ashamed, and the 
soothsayers blush, and all cover their beard, because (there is) 
no answer of God. Ver. 8. But J, [ am filled with power, 
with the Spirit of Jehovah, and with judgment and strength, to 
show to Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin.’ As the 
first strophe attaches itself to ch. ii. 1, 2, so does the second to 
ch. ii. 6 and 11, carrying out still further what is there affirmed 
concerning the false prophets. Micah describes them as people 
who predict peace and prosperity for a morsel of bread, and 
thereby lead the people astray, setting before them prosperity 
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and salvation, instead of preaching repentance to them, by 
charging them with their sins. Thus they became accomplices 
of the wicked rulers, with whom they are therefore classed in 
ver. 11, together with the wicked priests. Dyn, leading 
astray (cf. Isa. iii. 12, ix. 15) my people, namely, by failing to 
charge them with their sins, and preach repentance, as the true 
prophets do, and predicting prosperity for bread and payment. 
The words, “who bite with their teeth,” are to be connected 
closely with the next clause, “and they preach peace,” in the 
sense of “who preach peace if they can bite with their teeth,” 
ze. if they receive something to bite (or eat). This explana- 
tion, which has already been expressed by the Chaldee, is 
necessarily required by the antithesis, “ but whoever puts 
nothing into their mouth,” e. gives them nothing to eat, 
notwithstanding the fact that in other passages ndshakh only 
signifies to bite, in the sense of to wound, and is the word 
generally applied to the bite of a snake (Amos v. 19; Gen. 
xlix. 17; Num. xxi. 6, 8). If, however, we understand the 
biting with the teeth as a figurative representation of the words 
of the prophets who always preach prosperity, and of the 
injury they do to the real welfare of the people (Ros., Casp., 
and others), the obvious antithesis of the two double clauses of 
ver. 5b is totally destroyed. The harsh expression, to “ bite 
with the teeth,” in the sense of “to eat,” is perfectly in har- 
mony with the harsh words of vers. 2 and 3. Qiddésh mil- 
chamdah, to sanctify war, z.e. to preach a holy war (cf. Joel 
iv. 9), or, in reality, to proclaim the vengeance of God. For 
this shall night and darkness burst upon them. Night and 
darkness denote primarily the calamity which would come 
upon the false prophets (unto yow) in connection with the 
judgment (ch. ii. 4). The sun which sets to them is the sun 
of salvation or prosperity (Amos viii. 9; Jer. xv. 9); and the 
day which becomes black over them is the day of judgment, 
which is darkness, and not light (Amos v.18). This calamity 
is heightened by the fact that they will then stand ashamed, 
because their own former prophecies are thereby proved to be 
lies, and fresh, true prophecies fail them, because God gives no 
answer. Convicted by the result, they are thus utterly put to 
shame, because God does not help them out of their trouble by 
any word of revelation” (Hitzig). Bosh, to be ashamed, when 
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connected with chdphér (cf. Jer. xv. 9; Ps. xxxv. 26 sqq,, 
etc.), signifies to become pale with shame; chdéphér, to blush, 
with min cause, to denote the thing of which a man is ashamed. 
Qos’mim (diviners) alternates with chdzim (seers), because these 
false prophets had no visions of God, but only divinations out 
of their own hearts. ‘Atdh sdéphdm: to cover the beard, 2.e. to 
cover the face up to the nose, is a sign of mourning (Lev. 
xiii. 45), here of trouble and shame (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17), and 
is really equivalent to covering the head (Jer. xiv. 4; Esth. 
vi. 12). Ma‘dnéh, the construct state of the substantive, but 
in the sense of the participle; some codd. have indeed MY. 
In ver. 8 Micah contrasts himself and his own doings with 
these false prophets, as beirig filled with power by the Spirit 
of Jehovah (i.e. through His assistance) and with judgment. 
Mishpat, governed by NPD, is the divine justice which the pro- 
phet has to proclaim, and g’bhardh strength, manliness, to hold 
up before the people their sins and the justice of God. In this 
divine strength he can and must declare their unrighteousness 
to all ranks of the people, and predict the punishment of God 
(vers. 9-12). 

Vers. 9-12. Third strophe.—Ver. 9. “ Hear this, I pray, O 
ye heads of the house of Jacob, and princes of the house of Israel, 
who abhor right, and bend all that is straight. Ver. 10. Build- 
ing Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with wickedness. Ver. 11. 
Their heads, they judge for reward ; and their priests, they teach 
for hire; and their prophets, they divine for money, and lean upon 
Jehovah, saying, Is not Jehovah among us? evil will not come 
upon us.” With the words “Hear this, I pray,” the address 
returns to its starting-point in ver. 1, but only to announce 
to the leaders of the people the threat of punishment for which 
the way has been prepared by vers. 2-7. ‘To this end their 
God-forgetting conduct is briefly summed up once more in 
vers. 10,11. The summons to hear is really attached to the 
end of ver. 8. They are to hear the sin of Jacob (vers. 9-11) ; 
but they are also to hear the punishment for their sin, to which 
the word “this” points. The civil rulers only are addressed in 
ver. 9,—namely, those who were charged with the administra- 
tion of justice and of the affairs of the state, but who did the 
very opposite, who abhorred justice, and made the straight 
crooked, because they passed sentence for bribes (ver. 11). 
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They thereby build Zion with blood, etc., 7.e. obtain the means 
of erecting splendid buildings by cruel extortions, and partly 
also by actual judicial murders, as Ahab (1 Kings xxi. com- 
pared with Mic. vi. 16), and after him Jehoiakim, had done 
(Jer. xxii. 18-17). The Chaldeans built with blood in a 
different sense (Hab. ii. 12). The participle daneh (building) 
is also in apposition to r@shé beth (heads of the house, etc.), 
and the singular without the article is to be taken collectively. 
They do not, however, truly build the city by this, they simply 
labour for its destruction (ver. 12). But before saying this, 
Micah once more sums up briefly all the sins of the leading 
ranks. The teaching of the priests for reward refers to the 
fact that they had to give instruction as to the ritual require- 
ments of the law, and were to do this gratuitously (cf. Lev. x. 
11; Deut. xvii. 11, xxxiii. 10), and that in disputed cases the 
judges were to pronounce sentence accordingly. At the same 
time, these men (not the prophets merely, but also the priests 
and the heads of the nation as the administrators of justice) 
placed their reliance upon Jehovah, upon the assurance that 
He was in the midst of them enthroned in His temple at Jeru- 
salem, and that He would protect the city and its inhabitants 
from misfortune, without ever reflecting that Jehovah as the 
Holy One demands sanctification of life, and exterminates the 
sinners out of His people. 

Ver. 12. “Therefore will Zion for your sake be ploughed 
as a field, and Jerusalem become stone heaps, and the mountain 
of the house become forest heights.” Lakhén (therefore) applies 
primarily to ver. 11, directing the threat of punishment by 
p3p223 to all the sinners mentioned there; but it also points 
back to vers. 9, 10, expressing what is there indicated by 
“this.” Zion is not “the site on which the city stood,” or 
Jerusalem, “the mass of houses in the city,” as Maurer and 
Caspari suppose ; but Zion is that portion of the city which 
contained the royal palace, and Jerusalem the rest of the city 
(cf. ch. iv. 8), The mountain of the house, z.e. the temple hill, 
is also specially mentioned, for the purpose of destroying all 
false trust in the temple (cf. Jer. vii. 4). The predicates are 
divided rhetorically, and the thought is this: the royal palace, 
the city, and the temple shall be so utterly destroyed, that of 
all the houses and palaces only heaps of rubbish will remain, 
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and the ground upon which the city stood will be partly used 
as a ploughed field, and partly overgrown with bushes (cf. Isa. 
xxxil. 138, 14). On sdédeh as an accusative of effect (as a field 
= becoming a field), see Ewald, § 281, ¢; and for the plural 
form #2, see Ewald, § 177, a. Habbayith (the house) is pro- 
bably chosen intentionally instead of béth Y*hovdh (the house of 
Jehovah), because the temple ceased to be the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah as soon as it was destroyed. Hence in Ezekiel 
(x. 18 sqq., xi. 22 sqq.) the Schechinah departs before the 
Babylonians destroy it. With regard to the fulfilment of this 
threat, see the points discussed at ch. iv. 10. 


GLORIFICATION OF THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, AND RESTORA- 
TION OF THE DOMINION OF ZION.—CHAP. IV. 


Zion will eventually be exalted from the deepest degrada- 
tion to the highest glory. This fundamental thought of the 
announcement of salvation contained in ch. iv. and v. is carried 
out thus far in ch. iv.: the first section (vers. 1-7) depicts the 
glorification of the temple mountain by the streaming of the 
heathen nations to it to hear the law of the Lord, and the 
blessing which Israel and the nations will derive therefrom; 
and the second section (vers. 8-14) describes the restoration of 
the dominion of Zion from its fallen condition through the 
redemption of the nation out of Babel, and its victorious con- 
flict with the nations of the world. 

Vers. 1-5. ‘The promise of salvation opens, in closest con- 
nection with the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, 
with a picture of the glory awaiting in the remotest future the 
temple mountain, which has now become a wild forest-height. 
Ver. 1. “And tt comes to pass at the end of the days, that the 
mountain of Jehovah's house will be established on the head of the 
mountains, and it will be exalted above the hills, and nations 
stream to it. Ver. 2. And many nations go, and say, Up, let 
us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, that He may teach us of His ways, and we may walk 
in His paths: for from Zion will law go forth, and the word of 
Jehovah from Jerusalem. Ver. 3. And LHe will judge between 
many nations, and pronounce sentence on strong nations afar off ; 
and they forge their swords into coulters, and their spears into 
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pruning-hooks : nation will not lift up sword against nation, nor 
will they learn war any more. Ver. 4. And they will sit, every 
one under his vine, and under his fig-tree, and no one will make 
them afraid: for the mouth of Jehovah of hosts hath spoken tt.”* 
By the phrase “at the end of the days,” which always denotes 
the Messianic era when used by the prophets (see at Hos. iii. 5), 
the predicted exaltation of the temple mountain is assigned to 
the period of the completion of the kingdom of God. The 
mountain of the house of Jehovah is the temple mountain, 
strictly speaking, Moriah, as the distinction made between the 
mountain of the house and Zion in ch. iti. 12 clearly shows ; 
but as a subordinate peak of Zion, it is embraced along with 
Zion in what follows (compare ver. 2 with ver. 7) as the seat 
of Jehovah’s rule, from which the law proceeds. \33 does not 
mean placed or set up, but established, founded. By connecting 
the participle with 7, the founding is designated as a perma- 
nent one. DM viva, upon (not a0 the top of the mountains, 
as in Judg. ix. ie 1 Sara xxvi. 13, Ps. Ixxii. 16; whereas such 
passages as ch. ii. 13, Amos vi. 7, and 1 Kings xxi. 9 are of a 
different character, and have no bearing upon the point. The 
temple mountain, or Zion, will be so exalted above all the 
mountains and hills, that it will appear to be founded upon 
the top of the mountains. This exaltation is of course not 
a physical one, as Hofmann, Drechsler, and several of the 
Rabbins suppose, but a spiritual (ethical) elevation above all 
the mountains. This is obvious from ver. 2, according to 
which Zion will tower above all the mountains, because the 
law of the Lord issues from it. The assumption of a physical 
elevation cannot be established from Ezek. xl. 2 and Rev. xxi. 
10, for in the visions described in both these passages the 
earthly elevation is a symbol of a spiritual one. “Through a 
new revelation of the Lord, which is made upon it, and which 
leaves the older revelations far behind, whether made upon 
Sinai or upon itself, Zion becomes the greatest and _loftiest 


1 This promise is placed by Isaiah (ch. ii, 2-4) at the head of his 
prophecy of Zion’s way through judgment from the false glory to the true. 
The originality of the passage in Micah is open to no question. Delitzsch 
acknowledges this, and has given the principal arguments in its favour in 
the Commentary on Isaiah. For still more elaborate proofs, see Caspari’s 
Micha, pp. 444-6. 
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mountain in the world” (Caspari), and the mountain seen 
from afar, to which “nations” stream, and not merely the 
one nation of Israel. 5° is more precisely defined in ver. 2 
as 0°32 O%3, The attractive power which this mountain exerts 
upon the nations, so that they call upon one another to go up 
to it (ver. 2), does not reside in its height, which towers above 
that of all other mountains, but in the fact that the house of 
the God of Jacob stands upon it, i.e. that Jehovah is enthroned 
there, and teaches how to walk in His ways. 2 7757, to teach out 
of the ways, so that the ways of God form the material from 
which they derive continual instruction. The desire for salvation, 
therefore, is the motive which prompts them to this pilgrimage; 
for they desire instruction in the ways of the Lord, that they 
may walk in them. The ways of Jehovah are the ways which 
God takes in His dealing with men, and by which men are led 
by Him; in reality, therefore, the ordinances of salvation which 
He has revealed in His word, the knowledge and observance of 
which secure life and blessedness. The words “for the law goes 
forth from Zion,” etc., are words spoken not by the nations, but 
by the prophet, and assign the reason why the heathen go 
with such zeal to the mountain of Jehovah. The accent is laid 
upon {3 (from Zion), which stands at the head, and Devan 
(from Jerusalem), which is parallel to it. Thence does tordh, 
2.é. instruction in the ways of God, proceed,—in other words, the 
law as the rule of a godly life,—and d’bhar Y*hovah (the word 
of Jehovah), or the word of revelation as the source of salvation. 
It is evident from this that the mountain of the house of God 
is not thought of here as the place of worship, but as the scene 
of divine rovelaion! the centre of the kingdom of God. Zion 
is the source of the law and word of the ica) from which the 
nations draw instruction how to walk in the ways of God, to 
make it their own, take it to their homes, and walk according 
to it. The fruit of this adoption of the word of the Lord will 
be, that they will no longer fight out their disputes with weapons 
of war, but let Jehovah judge and settle them, and thus acknow- 
ledge Him as their King and Judge. pay signifies to act as 
judge; 21h (lit. to set right), to settle and put a stop to a dis- 
pute. “Many nations,” in contrast with the one nation, which 
formerly was alone in acknowledging Jehovah as its King 
and Judge. This is strengthened still further by the parallel 
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“strong, mighty nations afar off.” In consequence of this they 
will turn their weapons into instruments of peaceful agriculture, 
and wage no more war; in fact, they will learn war no more, no 
longer exercise themselves in the use of arms. For the words 
‘0 3nF31 compare Joel iv. 10, where the summons to the nations 
to a decisive conflict with the kingdom of God is described as 
turning the instruments of agriculture into weapons of war. 
With the cessation of war, universal peace will ensue, and 
Israel will have no further enemies to fear, so that every one 
will have undisturbed enjoyment of the blessings of peace, of 
which Israel had had a foretaste during the peaceful reign of 
Solomon. The words “sit under his vine” are taken from 
1 Kings v. 5 (ef. Zech. iii. 10), and MN PS from the promise 
in Ley. xxvi. 6. All this, however incredible it might appear, 
not only for the Israel of that time, but even now under the 
Christian dispensation, will assuredly take place, for the mouth 
of Jehovah the true God has spoken it. 

It will not be through any general humanitarian ideas and 
efforts, however, that the human race will reach this goal, but 
solely through the omnipotence and faithfulness of the Lord. 
The reason assigned for the promise points to this. Ver. 5.“ For 
all nations walk every man in the name of his God, but we walk 
in the name of Jehovah our God for ever and ever.” This verse 
does not contain an exhortation, or a resolution to walk in the 
name of God, which involves an exhortation, in the sense of 
“if all nations walk, etc., then we will,” etc.; for an admoni- 
tion or a resolution neither suits the connection, in the midst of 
simple promises, nor the words themselves, since we should at 
any rate expect 71393 instead of 2 . The sameness in the form 
of the verbs 120) and 2) requires that they should be under- 
stood in the same way. Walking in the name of God does 
not mean regulating the conduct according to the name of a 
God, z.e. according to the nature which expresses itself in the 
name, or worshipping him in a manner corresponding to his 
nature (Caspari), but walking in the strength of God, in which _. 
the nature of this God is displayed. This is the meaning of 
the phrase in-1~Sam. xvii. 45 and Zech. x. 12, where “I 
strengthen them in Jehovah” forms the basis of “and in His 
name will they walk” (compare Prov. xviii. 10, “The name of 
the Lord is a strong tower”). But the gods of all the nations, 
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1.é. of all the heathen, are worthless beings, without life, without 
strength. Jehovah, on the contrary, is the only true God, the 
almighty Creator and Governor of the world. And the heathen, 
with their worthless gods, can do nothing to Him and the nation 
which walks in His name, His strength. If, therefore, Israel 
rejoices for ever and ever in the strength of its God, the heathen 
nations cannot disturb the peace which He will create for Israel 
and all who accept His word. In this way is the promise in 


vers. 3 and 4 explained in ver. 5. But this explanation assumes | 


that, even at the time when many nations stream to the moun- 


tain of the Lord, there will still be nations that do not seek 


Jehovah and His word,—a thought which is still further ex-- 


panded in ch. v. 4 sqq., and involves this consolation, that such 
opponents of the people of God_as shall be still in existence 
will not be able to interfere with the salvation which has been 
prepared for it by its God. 

Vers. 6, 7. From this salvation even the Israel that may be 
in misery or scattered abroad will not be excluded. Ver. 6. “ In 
that day, is the saying of Jehovah, will I assemble that which 
limps, and gather together that which has been thrust out, and 
which I have afflicted. Ver. 7. And I will make that which limps 
into a remnant, and that which is far removed into a strong nation; 
and Jehovah will rule over them from henceforth, even for ever.” 
“In that day” points back to the end of the days in ver. 1. 
At the time when many nations shall go on pilgrimage to the 
highly exalted mountain of the Lord, and therefore Zion-Jeru- 
salem will not only be restored, but greatly glorified, the Lord 
will assemble that which limps and is scattered abroad. The 
feminines nydsn and N33 are neuters, and to be understood 
collectively. Limping denotes the miserable condition into 
which the dispersed have been brought (cf. Ps. xxxv. 15, 
xxxvili. 18). And this misery is inflicted by God. The limp- 
ing and dispersed are those whom Jehovah has afflicted, whom 
He has punished for their sins. The gathering together of the 
nation has already been promised in ch. ii. 12; but there the 
assembling of all Israel was foretold, whereas here it is merely 
the assembling of the miserable, and of those who are scattered 
far and wide. There is no discrepancy in these two promises. 
The difference may easily be explained from the different ten- 
dencies of the two addresses. “ All Jacob” referred to the two 
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separate kingdoms into which the nation was divided in the 
time of the prophet, viz. Israel and Judah, and it was distinctly 
mentioned there, because the banishment of both had been fore- 
told. This antithesis falls into the background here; and, on 
the other hand, prominence is given, in connection with what 
precedes, to the idea of happiness in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of the holy land. The gathering together involves 
reinstatement in the possession and enjoyment of these bless- 
ings. Hence only the miserable and dispersed are mentioned, 
to express the thought that no one is to be excluded from the 
salvation which the Lord will bestow upon His people in the 
future, though now he may be pining in the misery of the 
exile inflicted upon them. But just as the whole of the nation 
of Israel to be gathered together, according to ch. ii. 12, consists 
of the remnant of the nation only, so does the gathering together 
referred to here point only to the restoration of the remnant, 
which is to become a strong nation, over which Jehovah reigns 
as King in Zion. 720 is emphatic, expressing the setting up of 
) the perfected monarchy, as it has never yet existed, either in the 
" present or the past. This dominion will never be interrupted 
| again, as it formerly was, by the banishment of the nation into 
' exile on account of its sins, but will endure 47YD (henceforth), 
t.e. from the future, which is regarded as present, even for 
ever. 

So far as the realization of this exceedingly glorious promise 
is concerned, the expression standing at the head, b°achdrith 
hayyadmim (at the end of the days), already points to the Mes- 
sianic times; and the substance of the promise itself points to 
the times of the completion of the Messianic kingdom, ie. to 
the establishment of the kingdom of glory (Matt. xix. 28). 
The temple mountain is a type of the kingdom of God in its 
New Testament form, which is described by all the prophets 


er 


1“ Micah does not mention the descendants of David here, but Jehovah 
Himself, not to exclude the kingdom of David, but to show that God will 
prove that He was the author of that kingdom, and that all the power is 
His. For although God governed the ancient people by the hand of David, 
and by the hand of Josiah and Hezekiah, yet there was as it were a cloud 
interposed, so that God then reigned obscurely. The prophet therefore 
indicates a certain difference here between that shadowy kingdom and the 
new kingdom which God will openly manifest at the advent of the Messiah.” 
--CALVIN. 
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after the forms of the Old Testament kingdom of God. <Ac- 
cordingly, the going of the nations to the mountain of the house 
of Jehovah is, as a matter of fact, the entrance of the heathen 
who have been brought to the faith into the kingdom of Christ. 
This commenced with the spread of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, and has been continued through all the ages of the Chris- 
tian church. But however many nations have hitherto entered 
into the Christian church, the time has not yet come for them 
to be so entirely pervaded with the spirit of Christ, as to allow 
their disputes to be settled by the Lord as, their King, or to 
renounce war, and live in everlasting peace. ven for Israel 
the time has not yet come for the limping and exiled to be 
gathered together and made into a strong nation, however many 
individual Jews have already found salvation and peace within 
the bosom of the Christian church. The cessation of war and 
establishment of eternal peace can only take place after the 
destruction of all the ungodly powers on earth, at the return of 
Christ to judgment and for the perfecting of His kingdom. 
But even then, when, according to Rom. xi. 25 sqq., the pleroma 
of the Gentiles shall have entered into the kingdom of God, 
and Israel as a nation (as “Iopajnr = iba apy insich» i. 12) 
shall have turned to its Redeemer, and shall be assembled or 
saved, no physical elevation of the sacle of Zion will ensue, 
nor any restoration of the temple in Jerusalem, or return of the 
dispersed of Israel to Palestine. The kingdom of glory will be 
set up on the new earth, in the Jerusalem which was shown 
to the holy seer on Patmos in the Spirit, on a great and lofty 
mountain (Rey. xxi. 10). In this holy city of God there will 
be no temple, “ for the Lord, the Almighty God, and the Lamb, 
are the temple thereof” (Rev. xxi. 22). The word of the Lord 
to the Samaritan woman concerning the time when men would 
neither worship God on this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
but worship Him in spirit and in truth (John iy. 21, 23), applies 
not only to the kingdom of God in its temporal development 
into the Christian church, but also to the time of the completion 
of the kingdom of God in glory. 

Vers. 8-10. The prophecy turns from the highest glorifica- 
tion of Zion to the throne of Zion, which had been founded by 
David, and swept away with the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. 
ili. 12), and predicts its restoration in the future. Conse- 
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quently the reign of Jehovah upon Mount Zion, promised in 
ver. 7, is still further defined as effected through the medium 
of the Davidico-Messianic dominion. Ver. 8. “ And thow flock- 
tower, hill of the daughter Zion, to thee will the former dominion 
reach and come, the reign over the daughter Jerusalem.” ‘This 
announcement is attached primarily to vers. 6 and 7. As the 
remnant of Israel gathered together out of the dispersion will 
become a strong nation, so shall the reign of the daughter Zion 
be also restored. The address to the flock-tower, the hill of 
the daughter Zion, shows that these two notions express the 
same thing, looked at from two sides, or with two different 
bearings, so that the flock-tower is more precisely defined as 
the “ hill of the daughter Zion.” Now, as the daughter Zion 
is the city of Zion personified as a virgin, the hill of the 
daughter Zion might be understood as denoting the hill upon 
which the city stood, ze. Mount Zion. But this is precluded 
by Isa. xxxii. 14, where hill and watch-tower (‘ophel vabhachan) 
are mentioned in parallelism with the palace (armon), as places 
or buildings which are to serve as dens for ever. From this it 
is obvious that ‘ophel was a place either at the side or at the 
top of Zion. If we compare with this 2 Chron. xxvii. 3 and 
xxxill. 14, according to which Jotham built much against the 
wall of the Ophel (h@‘ophel), and Manasseh encircled the Ophel 
with a wall, and made it very high, Ophel must have been a 
hill, possibly a bastion, on the south-eastern border of Zion, the 
fortification of which was of great importance as a defence to 
the city of Zion against hostile attacks. Consequently migdal- 


1 The opinion that Ophel is the whole of the southern steep rocky pro- 
montory of Moriah, from the southern end of the temple ground to its 
extreme point (Robinson, Schultz, Williams), viz. the Ophla or Ophias of 
Josephus, as Arnold (Herzog’s Cycl.) and Winer (Bibl. R.W.) suppose, 
would be in perfect harmony with this. At the same time, all that can be 
inferred with any certainty from the passages from Josephus which are 
cited in support of it (viz. Wars of the Jews, v.6, 13 cf. vi. 6, 3 and v. 4, 2) 
is, that the place called Ophla was in the neighbourhood of the valley of 
Kidron and of the temple mountain. The question then arises, whether 
the Ophla of Josephus is identical with the Ophel of the Old Testament, 
since Josephus does not mention the Ophel in his list of the hills of Jeru- 
salem, but simply mentions Ophia as a special locality (see Reland, Pal. 
p- 855). And lastly, the situation of the Ophel, upon which the Nethinim 
dwelt (Neh. iii. 26), is still a matter of dispute, Bertheau supposing it to 
be the habitable space to the east of the eastern side of the temple area, 
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‘éder cannot be the flock-tower in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, which is mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 21, but can only 
be a (or rather the) tower of the Davidic palace, or royal castle 
upon Zion, namely the town mentioned in Neh. iii. 25, which 
stood out against the upper king’s house, by the’court of the 
prison (cf. ver. 26). For the prison, which also belonged to 
the king’s house, according to Jer. xxxii. 2, formed a portion 
of the royal castle, according to the custom of the East. And 
that it had a lofty tower, is evident from Song of Sol. iv. 4: 
“Thy neck is like David’s tower, built for an armoury: a 
thousand shields hang thereon, all heroes’ weapons;” according 
_ to which the tower of the royal castle was ornamented with the 
weapons or shields of David’s heroes (1 Chron. xii. 1). And 
the tower of the king’s castle was so far specially adapted to 
represent the sovereignty of David, “that by its exaltation 
above Zion and Jerusalem, by the fact that it ruled the whole 
city, it symbolized the Davidic family, and its rule over the 
city and all Israel” (Caspari). This tower, which is most 
likely the one called bachan (the watch-tower) in Isaiah (J.c.), 
is called by Micah the flock-tower, probably as a play upon the 
flock-tower by which the patriarch Jacob once pitched his tent, 
because David, the ancestor of the divinely-chosen royal house, 
had been called from being the shepherd of a flock to be the 
shepherd of the nation of Israel, the flock of Jehovah (Jer. xiii. 
17; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 8; Ps. Ixxvili. 70). This epithet was a very 
natural one for the prophet to employ, as he not only describes 
the Messiah as a shepherd in ch. v. 3, but also represents Israel 
as the sheep of Jehovah’s inheritance in ch. vii. 14, and the flock- 
tower is the place where the shepherd takes up his position to 
see whether any danger threatens his flock (cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, 
xxvii. 4), AMNSn 7TY, “unto thee shall it come.”* J"7Y affirms 
more than poy, to thee: expressing the conquest of every 
obstacle that ake up the way to the goal. MSM is separated 
from what follows, and exhibited as independent not only by 
the athnach, but also by the change of tense occurring in 782; 
“to thee will it come,” sc. what the prophet has in his mind 
and mentions in the next clause, but brings into special promi- 


1 Luther’s rendering, ‘ thy golden rose will come,” arose from his con- 
founding yy (from ty, unto) with 7"4p, thine ornament. 
27 seca 
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nence in AN3, MN ‘DN, the former (first) reign, is the 
splendid rule of David and Solomon. This predicate pre- 
supposes that the sovereignty has departed from Zion, 7.e. has 
been withdrawn from the Davidic family, and points back to 
the destruction of Jerusalem predicted in ch. iii. 12. This 
sovereignty is still more precisely defined as kingship over the 
daughter of Jerusalem (5 before N2 is a periphrasis of the gen. 
obj.). Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom, represents as the 
object sovereignty over the whole kingdom. This is to be 
restored to the hill of Zion, ¢.e. to the royal castle upon the top 
of it. 

But before this takes place, the daughter Zion will lose her 
_king, and wander into captivity to Babylon; but there she will 
be redeemed by the Lord out of the power of her enemies. 
Ver. 9. “ Now why dost thou cry acry? Is there no king in thee, 
or is thy counsellor perished, that pangs have seized thee like the 
woman in labour? Ver. 10. Writhe and break forth, O daughter 
Zion, like a woman in labour! For how wilt thow go out of the 
city and dwell in the field, and come to Babel? there wilt thou be 
rescued ; there will Jehovah redeem thee out of the hand of thine 
enemies.” From this glorious future the prophet now turns his 
eye to the immediate future, to proclaim to the people what 
will precede this glorification, viz. first of all, the loss of the 
royal government, and the deportation of the people to Baby- 
lon. If Micah, after announcing the devastation of Zion in 
ch. ill. 12, has offered to the faithful a firm ground of hope in 
the approaching calamities, by pointing to the highest glory as 
awaiting it in the future, he now guards against the abuse 
which might be made of this view by the careless body of the 
people, who might either fancy that the threat of punishment 
was not meant so seriously after all, or that the time of adver- 
sity would very speedily give place to a much more glorious 
state of prosperity, by depicting the grievous times that are 
still before them. Beholding in spirit the approaching time of 
distress as already present, he hears a loud cry, like that of a 
woman in labour, and inquires the cause of this lamentation, 
and whether it refers to the loss of her king. The words are 
addressed to the daughter Zion, and the meaning of the rheto- 
rical question is simply this: Zion will lose her king, and be 
thrown into the deepest mourning in consequence. The loss of 
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the king was a much more painful thing for Israel than for 
any other nation, because such glorious promises were attached 
to the throne, the king being the visible representative of the 
grace of God, and his removal a sign of the wrath of God 
and of the abolition of all the blessings of salvation which were 
promised to the nation in his person. Compare Lam. iv. 20, 
where Israel calls the king its vital breath (Hengstenberg). yi" 
(counsellor) is also the king; and this epithet simply gives pro- 
minence to that which the Davidie king had been to Zion (ef. 
Isa. ix. 5, where the Messiah is designated as “Counsellor” par 
excellence). But Zion must experience this pain: writhe and 
break forth. Gochiis strengthened by chalz, and is used intran- 
sitively, to break forth, describing the pain connected with the 
birth as being as it were a bursting of the whole nature (cf. 
Jer. iv. 31). It is not used transitively in the sense of “ drive 
forth,” as Hitzig and others suppose ; for the determination 
that Jerusalem would submit, and the people be carried away, 
could not properly be represented as a birth or as a reorganiza- 
tion of things. With the words 3) OhY °3 the prophet leaves 
the figure, and predicts in literal terms the catastrophe awaiting 
the nation. MAY (now), repeated from ver. 9, is the ideal 
present, which the prophet sees in spirit, but which is in reality 
the near or more remote future. "?, without an article, is a 
kind of proper name, like wrbs for Rome (Caspari). In order 
to set forth the certainty of the threatened judgment, and at 
the same time the greatness of the calamity in the most impres- 
sive manner, Micah fills up the details of the drama: viz. going 
cut of the city, dwelling in the field, without shelter, delivered 
up to all the chances of weather, and coming to Babel, carried 
thither without delay. Going out of the city presupposes the 
conquest of the city by the enemy ; since going out to surrender 
themselves to the enemy (2 Kings xxiv. 12; 1 Sam. xi. 3) does 
not fit in with the prophetic description, which is not a his- 
torical description in detail. Nevertheless Israel shall not 
perish. There (shdm, i.e. even in Babel) will the Lord its God 
deliver it out of the hand of its foes. 

The prediction that the daughter Zion, i.e. the nation of 
Israel which was governed from Zion, and had its centre in Zion 
—the covenant nation which, since the destruction of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, existed in Judah only—should be carried 
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away to Babylon, and that at a time when Assyria was in the 
field as the chief enemy of Israel and the representative of the 
imperial power, goes so far beyond the bounds of the political 
horizon of Micah’s time, that it cannot be accounted for from 
any natural presentiment. It is true that it has an analogon 
in Isa, xxxix. 6, 7, where Isaiah predicts to. king Hezekiah in 
the most literal terms the carrying away of all his treasures, 
and of his sons (descendants), to Babylon. At the same time, 
this analogy is not sufficient to explain the prediction before 
us; for Isaiah’s prophecy was uttered during the period imme- 
diately following the destruction of the Assyrian forces in front 
of Jerusalem and the arrival of Babylonian ambassadors in 
Jerusalem, and had a point of connection in these events, 
which indicated the destruction of the Assyrian empire and 
the rise of Babylon in its stead, at all events in the germ; 
whereas no such connecting link exists in the case of Micah’s 
prophecy, which was unquestionably uttered before these events. 
It has therefore been thought, that in ch. 11. 12 Micah predicts 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and here in ver. 10 the carrying 
away of Judah to Babylon by the Assyrians; and this opinion, 
that Micah expected the judgment upon Jerusalem and Judah 
to be executed by the Assyrians, and not by the Babylonians, 
has been supported partly by such passages as ch. v. 4, 5, and 
Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, and partly by the circumstance that Micah 
threatens his own corrupt contemporaries with the judgment 
which he predicts on account of their sins; whereas in his time 
the Assyrians were the only possible executors of a judgment 
upon Israel who were then standing on the stage of history 
(Caspari). But these arguments are not decisive. All that 
can be inferred from ch. v. 4, 5, where Asshur is mentioned as 
the representative of all the enemies of Israel, and of the power 
of the world in its hostility to the people of God in the Mes- 
sianic times, is that at the time of Micah the imperial power in 
its hostility to the kingdom of God was represented by Assyria; 
but it by no means follows that Assyria would always remain 
the imperial power, so that it could only be from her that Micah 
could expect the destruction of Jerusalem, and the carrying 
away of Judah to Babylon. Again, Jer. xxvi. 18, 19—where the 
chief men of Judah, in order to defend the prophet Jeremiah, 
quote Micah’s prophecy, with the remark that king Hezekiah did 
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not put him to death in consequence, but feared the Lord and 
besought His face, so that the Lord repented of the evil which 
He had spoken concerning Jerusalem—simply proves that these 
chief men referred Micah’s words to the Assyrians, and attri- 
buted the non-fulfilment of the threatened judgment by the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah’s penitence and prayer, and that this 
was favoured by the circumstance that the Lord answered the 
prayer of the king, by assuring him that the Assyrian army 
should be destroyed (Isa. xxxvii. 21 sqq.). But whether the 
opinion of these chief men as to the meaning and fulfilment of 
Micah’s prophecy (ch. iii. 12) was the correct one or not, can- 
not be decided from the passage quoted. Its correctness is 
apparently favoured, indeed, by the circumstance that Micah 
threatened the people of his own time with the judgment (for 
your sakes shall Zion be ploughed into a field, etc.). Now, if 
he had been speaking of a judgment upon Judah through the 
medium of the Babylonians, “he would (so Caspari thinks) not 
only have threatened his contemporaries with a judgment which 
could not fall upon them, since it was not possible till after 
their time, inasmuch as the Assyrians were on the stage in his 
day ; but he would also have been most incomprehensibly silent 
as to the approaching Assyrian judgment, of which Isaiah spoke 
again and again.” ‘This argument falls to the ground with the 
untenable assumptions upon which it is founded. Micah neither 
mentions the Assyrians nor the Babylonians as executing the 
judgment, nor does he say a word concerning the time when 
the predicted devastation or destruction of Jerusalem will occur. 
In the expression papa, for your sakes (ch. iil. 12), it is by no 
means affirmed that it at take place in his time through the 
medium of the Assyrians. The persons addressed are es scan- 
dalous leaders of the house of Israel, i.e. of the covenant nation, 
and primarily those living in his own time, though by no means 
those only, but all who share their character and ungedliness, 
so that the words apply to succeeding generations quite as much 
as to his contemporaries. ‘he only thing that would warrant 
our restricting the prophecy to Micah’s own times, would be a 
precise definition by Micah himself of the period when Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed, or his expressly distinguishing his 
own contemporaries from their sons and descendants. But as 
he has done neither the one nor the other, it cannot be said 
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that, inasmuch as the destruction of Jerusalem and the carry- 
ing away of the people was not effected by the Assyrians, but — 
by the Babylonians (Chaldeans), he would have been altogether 
silent as to the approaching Assyrian judgment, and only 
threatened them with the Chaldzean catastrophe, which did not 
take place till a long time afterwards. His words refer to all 
the judgments, which took place from his own time onwards 
till the utter destruction of Jerusalem and the carrying away 
of the people to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. The onesided 
reference of the prophecy to the Assyrians is simply based 
upon an incorrect idea of the nature of prophecy, and its rela- 
tion to the fulfilment, and involves the prophet Micah in an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between himself and his contem- 
porary the prophet Isaiah, who does indeed predict the severe 
oppression of Judah by the Assyrians, but at the same time 
foretels the failure of the plans of these foes to the people of 
Jehovah, and the total destruction of their army. 

This contradiction, with the consequence to which it would 
inevitably lead,—namely, that if one of the prophets predicted 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, whereas the 
other prophesied that it would not be destroyed by them, the 
two contemporary prophets would necessarily lead the people 
astray, and render both the truth of their contradictory utter- 
ances and their own divine mission doubtful,—cannot be re- 
moved by the assumption that Isaiah uttered the prophecies in 
ch. Xxviiil.—xxxil, at a somewhat later period, after Micah had 
published his book, and the terribly severe words of Micah in 
ch. ii. 12 had produced repentance. For Isaiah had predicted 
that the Assyrian would not conquer Jerusalem, but that his 
army would be destroyed under its walls, not only in ch. xxviii.— 
XXxiL., at the time when the Assyrians are approaching with 
threatening aspect under Shalmaneser or Sennacherib, but 
much earlier than that,—namely, in the time of Ahaz, in ch. 
x. 5-xu1. 6. Moreover, in Isa. xxviii.-xxxii. there is not a single 
trace that Micah’s terrible threatening had produced such re- 
pentance, that the Lord was able to withdraw His threat in 
consequence, and predict through Isaiah the rescue of Jeru- 
salem from the Assyrian. On the contrary, Isaiah scourges 
the evil judges and false prophets quite as severely in ch. 
xxviii. 7 sqq. and xxix. 9-12 as Micah does in ch. iii. 1-3 and 
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5-8. And lastly, although the distinction between conditional 
prophecies and those uttered unconditionally is, generally 
speaking, correct enough, and is placed beyond all doubt 
by Jer. xviil. 7-10; there is nothing in the addresses and 
threatenings of the two prophets to indicate that Micah ut- 
tered his threats conditionally, ¢.e. in case there should be 
no repentance, whereas Isaiah uttered his unconditionally. 
Moreover, such an explanation is proved to be untenable by 
the fact, that in Micah the threat of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of the desolation of the temple mountain (ch. iii. 
12) stands in the closest connection with the promise, that 
at the end of the days the mountain of God’s house will be 
exalted above all mountains, and Jehovah reign on Zion as 
king for ever (ch. iv. 1-3 and 7). If this threat were only 
conditional, the promise. would also have only a conditional 
validity; and the final glorification of the kingdom of God 
would be dependent upon the penitence of the great mass of 
the people of Israel,—a view which is diametrically opposed to 
the real nature of the prophecies of both, yea, of all the pro- 
phets. The only difference between Isaiah and Micah in this 
respect consists in the fact that Isaiah, in his elaborate ad- 
dresses, brings out more distinctly the attitude of the imperial 
power of Assyria towards the kingdom of God in Israel, and 
predicts not only that Israel will be hard pressed by the Assy- 
rians, but also that the latter will not overcome the people of 
God, but will be wrecked upon the foundation-stone laid by 
Jehovah in Zion ; whereas Micah simply threatens the sinners 
with judgment, and after the judgment predicts the glori- 
fication of Zion in grand general terms, without entering more 
minutely into the attitude of the Assyrians towards Israel. In 
the main, however, Micah goes hand in hand with his contem- 
porary Isaiah. In Isa. xxxii. 14, Isaiah also foretels the devas- 
tation, or rather the destruction, of Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
the fact that he has more than once announced the deliverance 
of the city of God from Asshur, and that without getting into 
contradiction with himself. For this double announcement 
may be very simply explained from the fact that the judgments 
which Israel had yet to endure, and the period of glory to 
follow, lay, like a long, deep diorama, before the prophet’s 
mental eye; and that in his threatenings he plunged some- 
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times more, sometimes less, deeply into those judgments which 
lay in perspective before him (see Delitzsch on Isaiah, ii. p. 58). 
The same thing applies to Micah, who goes toa great depth 
both in his threats and promises, not only predicting the judg- 
ment in all its extremity,—namely, the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the carrying away of the people to Babel,—but 
also the salvation in its ultimate perfection, viz. the glorification 
of Zion. We must therefore not restrict his threats in ch. 
ili. 12 and iv. 10 even to the Chaldzean catastrophe, nor the pro- 
mise of Israel’s deliverance in Babel out of the hands of its foes 
to the liberation of the Jews from Babylon, which was effected 
by Cyrus, and their return to Palestine under Zerubbabel and 
Ezra; but must also extend the threat of punishment to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans and the attendant 
dispersion of the Jews over all the world, and the redemption 
out of Babel promised in ch. iv. 10 to that deliverance of Israel 
which, in the main, is in the future still. These two judgments 
and these two deliverances are comprehended in an undivided 
unity in the words of the prophet, Babel being regarded not 
only in its historical character, but also in its typical signifi- 
cance, as the beginning and the hearth of the kingdom of the 
world. Babel has this double significance in the Scriptures 
from the very commencement. ven the building of the city 
with a tower intended to reach to heaven was a work of human 
pride, and an ungodly display of power (Gen. xi. 4 sqq.); and 
after its erection Babel was made by Nimrod the beginning of 
the empire of the world (Gen. x. 10). It was from these two 
facts that Babel became the type of the imperial power, and 
not because the division of the human race into nations with 
different languages, and their dispersion over the whole earth, 
had their origin there (see A. Ch. Limmert, Babel, das Thier 
und der falsche Prophet. Goth. 1862, p. 36 sqq.); and it is in 
this typical significance of Babel that we have to seek not only 
for the reason for the divine purpose to banish the people of 
God to Babel, when they were given up to the power of the 
kingdom of the world, but also for a point of connection for 
the prophetic announcement when this purpose had been com- 
municated to the prophet’s mind. Micah accordingly predicts 
the carrying away of the daughter Zion to Babel, and her deli- 
verance there out of the power of her enemies, not because Babel 
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along with Nineveh was the metropolis of the world-empire 
of his time, or a chief city of that empire, but because Babel, 
from its very origin, was a type and symbol of the imperial 
power. That the words of Micah, in their deepest sense, should 
be so interpreted, is not only warranted, but necessitated, by the 
announcement which follows in vers. 11-13 of the victorious 
conflict of Zion with many nations, which points far beyond the 
conflicts of the Jews in the times succeeding the captivity. 
Vers. 11-13. The daughter Zion, when rescued from Babel, 
overcomes all hostile powers in the strength of her God. Ver. 
11. “ And now many nations have assembled together against thee, 
who say, Let her be profaned, and let our eyes look upon Zion. 
Ver. 12. But they know not the thoughts of Jehovah, and under- 
stand not His counsel; for He has gathered them together like 
sheaves for the threshing-jloor. Ver. 13. Rise up and thresh, O 
daughter Zion: for I make thy horn iron, and I make thy hoofs 
brass ; and thou wilt crush many nations: and I ban their gain 
to Jehovah, and their substance to the Lord of the whole earth.” 
With As, corresponding to TAY in ver. 9, there commences 
a new scene, which opens to the prophet’s mental eye. Many 
nations have assembled together against the daughter Zion 
carey pointing back to fi'¥ n3 in ver. 10), with the intention of 
profaning her, and feasting their eyes upon the profaned one. 
It is the holiness of Zion, therefore, which drives the nations to 
attack her. 429", let her be or become profaned : not by the 
sins or bl oodguil tiness of her inhabitants (Jer. ili. 2; Isa. xxiv. 
5), for this is not appropriate in the mouths of heathen; but 
through devastation or destruction let her holiness be taken 
from her. They want to show that there is nothing in her 
holiness, and to feast their eyes upon the city thus profaned. 
mm with 3, to look upon a thing with interest, here with mali- 
cious siees On the singular tachaz, followed by the subject 
in the plural, see Ewald § 317, a. ‘To this design on the part 
of the heathen, the prophet (ver. 12) opposes the counsel of the 
Lord. Whilst the heathen assemble together against Zion, 
with the intention of profaning her by devastation, the Lord 
has resolved to destroy them in front of Zion. The destruc- 
tion which they would prepare for Zion will fall upon them- 
selves, for the Lord gathers them together like sheaves upon 
the threshing-floor, to thresh, ze. destroy, them. ‘3 does not 
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mean “that,” but “for.” The sentence explains the assertion 
that they do not understand the counsel of the Lord. 2y3, 
with the generic article, equivalent to “like sheaves.” This 
judgment Zion is to execute upon the heathen. The figurative 
expression, “Rise up, and thresh,” etc., rests upon the oriental 
custom of threshing out corn with oxen, 7.e. of having it trodden 
out with their hoofs (see Paulsen, Ackerbau der Morgenldnder, 
§ 41). In this, of course, only the strength of the hoofs was 
considered. But as the horn of the ox is a figure frequently 
used for destructive power (see Deut. xxxili. 17, 1 Kings xxii. 
11, Amos vi. 13, ete.), the prophet combines ches figure, to 
ties the idea of crushing power, and express the thought 
that We Lord will equip Zion Bevtectly with the strength requi- 
site to destroy the nations. ‘Fl2INN is the first person, and 
must not be altered into or regarded as the second, as it has 
been in the LX X. and Syriac, and by Jerome. The prophet 
does not speak in the name of the theocratic nation, as Jerome 
supposes, but continues to represent Jehovah as speaking, as in 
Dws, with which, however, instead of ?, the noun nim is used, 
to give greater clearness to the thought that it is Jehovah, the 
God and Lord of the whole earth, who will destroy the nations 
that have rebelled against Him and His kingdom, wresting 
their possessions from them, and taking them back to Himself, 
For everything laid under the ban belonged to the Lord, as 
being most holy (Lev. xxvii. 28). bn, property, wealth, the 
sum and substance of the possessions. Israel is not to enrich 
itself by plundering the defeated foe, but Jehovah will sanctify 
the possessions of the heathen to Himself, to whom they belong 
as Lord of the whole earth, by laying them under the ban: that 
is to say, He will apply them to the glorification of His kingdom. 

There has been a diversity of opinion as to the historical 
allusion, or the fulfilment of these verses. So much, however, 
is obvious at the very outset, namely, that they cannot be made 
to refer to the same event as ver. 9, that is to say, to the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, without bringing the prophet 
into the most striking contradiction to himself. For, since ver. 
10 predicts not a partial deportation, but the complete carrying 
away of Israel to Babel, and ver. 13 the perfect deliverance of 
Jerusalem, the people wandering out of Jerusalem into capti- 
vity (ver. 10) cannot possibly be the enemies who lead it away, 
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beating it utterly before Jerusalem, and banning their posses- 
sions to the Lord. There is more to favour the allusion to the 
victorious conflicts of the Maccabees with the Syrians, for which 
Theodoret, Calvin, Hengstenberg, and others decide, since these 
conflicts occurred in the period intervening between the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity (ver. 10) and the 
coming of the Messiah (ch. v. 1). But even this allusion cor- 
responds far too little to the words of the promise for us to be 
able to regard it as correct. Although, for example, the war of 
the Maccabees was a religious war in the strict sense of the 
word, since the Syrians, and with them the small neighbour- 
ing nations of the Jews, set themselves to attack Judah as 
the nation of God, and to exterminate Judaism, the gdyim 
rabbim, who have assembled against Zion, and whom the Lord 
gathers together thither (vers. 11, 12), point to a much greater 
event than the attacks made by the Syrians and the surround- 
ing tribes upon Jerusalem in the time of the Maccabees. 
Goyim rablim (many nations) points back to goyim rabbim and 
‘ammim rabbim in vers. 2 and 3, so that, both here and there, 
all the nations of the world that are hostile to God are included. 
Again, the defeat which they suffer before Jerusalem is much 
greater than the victory which the Maccabees achieved over 
their enemies. On the other hand, the circumstance that the 
Babylonian captivity is predicted in ver. 10, and the birth of 
the Messiah in ch. v. 1, 2, and that the victorious conflicts of 
the Maccabees with the Syrians and the heathen neighbours of 
the Jews lie in the interim between these events, furnishes no 
sufficient proof that these conflicts must be referred to in vers. 
11-13, simply because the assumption that, in vers. 9-14, the 
attacks of the Chaldzeans, the Greeco-Syrians, and the Romans 
upon Zion are foretold in the order in which they followed one 
another in history, has no firm basis in the threefold recurrence 
of ‘attdh (now) in vers. 9, 11,and 14. As an event is intro- 
duced with ‘atidh in ver. 9, which does not follow the one pre- 
dicted in ver. 8 in chronological sequence, but, on the contrary, 
the prophet comes back in v’‘attdh from the more remote to the 
more immediate future, it cannot be inferred from the ‘attdh in 
ver. 14 that the oppression mentioned there must follow the 
victory over many nations predicted in vers. 11-13 in chronolo- 
gical order, or that the siege and capture of Jerusalem by the 
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Romans are referred to in ver. 14. Moreover, the proclama- 
tion in ver. 10 already goes beyond the Chaldean catastrophe, 
and the liberation of the Jews from the Chaldzean exile, so that 
if the vattdh in ver. 12 announces a conflict with Zion which 
will follow the events predicted in vers. 9 and 10, we must not 
restrict the conflict to the wars of the Maccabees. We must 
therefore understand these verses as referring to the events 
already predicted by Joel (ch. iii.), and afterwards by Ezekiel 
(xxxviii. 39) and Zechariah (xii.), and in Rev. xx. 8 sqq.: 2.2. 
to the last great attack which the nations of the world will make 
upon the church of the Lord, that has been redeemed from 
Babel and sanctified, with the design of exterminating the holy 
city of God from the face of the earth, and to which the attacks 
of the Syrians, and the rest of the nations surrounding Judah, 
upon the covenant nation in the times of the Maccabees, fur- 
nished but a feeble prelude. This view is favoured by the 
unmistakeable similarity between our verses and both Joel and 
Ezekiel. The 0°27 da poy NDDN] in ver. 11, compared with 
DYaP in ver. 12, points clearly back to pYan-Pans ‘M82 in Joel 
ii. 2! compared with 382?3) in ver. 11; and the figure in ver. 
12, of the gathering together of the nations like sheaves for 
the threshing-floor, to the similar figures of the ripening of the 
harvest and the treading of the full wine-press in Joel iii. 13. 
And the use of gdyim rabbim in Micah is no reason for sup- 
posing that it differs in meaning from the kol-haggoyim of Joel, 
since Micah uses goyim rabbim in vers. 2 and 3 for the totality 
of the nations of the world. Ezekiel, also, simply speaks of 
goyim rabbim as assembling together with Gog to attack the 
mountains of Israel (ch. xxxviii. 6, 9, 15); and in his case also, 
this attack of the nations upon Jerusalem is appended to the 
redemption of Israel effected at Babel. Avain, the issue of this 
attack is the same in Micah as in Joel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, 
—namely, the complete overthrow of the hostile nations by the 
people of Israel, who fight in the strength of the Lord, by which 
Jehovah manifests Himself to all nations as Lord of the whole 
earth, and proves Himself to be the Holy One (compare ver. 13 
with Joel ii. 12,13, and Ezek. xxxviiil. 16, xxxix. 3 sqq.). 
Lastly, a decisive proof of the correctness of this allusion is to 
be found in the circumstance, that the attack of the nations is 
directed against Zion, which has now become holy, that it pro- 
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ceeds from hatred and enmity to His holiness, and has for its 
object the desecration of the city of God. This feature is by 
no means applicable to Jerusalem and Judah in the time of the 
Maccabees, but can only apply to the time when Israel, re- 
deemed from Babel, forms a holy church of God, 2.e. to the last 
period of the development of the kingdom of God, which began 
with Christ, but has not yet reached its fullest manifestation. 
“From the fact, however, that Zion, when sanctified, is to be 
delivered out of much greater danger than that from which it 
will not be delivered in the immediate future, and also that the 
refined and sanctified Zion will conquer and destroy an incom- 
parably greater hostile force than that to which it will now soon 
succumb, it follows, in the clearest and most conclusive way, 
that in the nearest future it must be given up to the power of 
the world, because it is now unholy” (Caspari). This thought 
prepares the way for the transition to ch. v. 1, where the 
prophecy returns to the oppression foretold in vers. 9 and 10. 
Ch. v. 1 (Heb. Bib. iv. 14). “ Now wilt thou gather in 
troops, thou daughter of troops ; they lay siege against us; with 
the staff they smite the judge of Israel upon the cheek.” With 
‘attah (now) the prophet’s address turns once more to the object 
introduced with ‘attdh in ch. iv. 9. For we may see clearly 
enough from the omission of the cop. Vay, which could not be 
left out if it were intended to link on ch. v. 1 to ch. iv. 11-13, 
that this “attdh points back to iv. 9, and is not attached to the 
v“attah in iv. 11, for the purpose of introducing a fresh 
occurrence to follow the event mentioned in iv. 11-13. “The 
prophecy in ch. iv. 11-13 explains the ground of that in vers. 
9, 10, and the one in ch. v. 1 sounds like a conclusion drawn 
from this explanation. The explanation in vers. 11-13 is 
enclosed on both sides by that which it explains. By return- 
ing in ch. v. 1 to the thoughts expressed in ch. iv. 9, the 
prophet rounds off the strophe in iv. 9-v. 1” (Caspari). The 
words are addressed to the daughter Zion, who alone is 
addressed with every ‘attah, and generally throughout the 
entire section. Bath-g’dad, daughter of the troop, might mean: 
thou nation accustomed or trained to form troops, thou warlike 
Zion. But this does not apply to what follows, in which a 
siege alone is mentioned. ‘This turn is given to the expression, 
rather “for the purpose of suggesting the thought of a crowd 
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of people pressing anxiously together, as distinguished from 
g'dad, an invading troop.” The verb hithgodéd does not mean 
here to scratch one’s self or make incisions (Deut. xiv. 1, etc.), 
but, as in Jer. v. 7, to press or crowd together; and the thought 
is this: Now crowd together with fear in a troop, for he (sc. 
the enemy) sets, or prepares, a siege against us. In %2'2Y the 
prophet includes himself in the nation as being a member of it. 
He finds himself in spirit along with the people in besieged 
Zion. The siege leads to conquest; for it is only in conse- 
quence of this that the judge of Israel can be smitten with the 
rod upon the cheek, i.e. be shamefully ill treated (compare 
1 Kings xxii. 24; Ps. iii. 8; Job xvi. 10). The judge of 
Israel, whether the king or the Israelitish judges comprehended 
in one, cannot be thought of as outside the city at the time 
when the city is besieged. Of all the different effects of the 
siege of the city the prophet singles out only this one, viz. the 
ill-treatment of the judge, because “nothing shows more clearly 
how much misery and shame Israel will have to endure for its 
present sins” (Caspari). ‘The judge of Israel” is the person 
holding the highest office in Israel. This might be the king, 
as in Amos il. 3 (cf. 1 Sam. viil. 5, 6, 20), since the Israelitish 
king was the supreme judge in Israel, or the true possessor of 
the judicial authority and dignity. But the expression is hardly 
to be restricted to the king, still less is it meant in distinction 
from the king, as pointing back to the time when Israel had no 
king, and was only governed .by judges; but the judge stands 
for the king here, on the one hand with reference to the threat 
in ch. ui. 1, 9, 11, where the heads and princes of Israel are 
described as unjust and ungodly judges, and on the other 
hand as an antithesis to mdshél in ver. 2. As the Messiah 
is not called king there, but mdshél, ruler, as the possessor of 
supreme authority; so here the possessor of judicial authority 
is called shophét, to indicate the reproach which would fall 
upon the king and the leaders of the nation on account of their 
unrighteousness. The threat in this verse does not refer, 
however, to the Roman invasion. Such an idea can only be 
connected with the assumption already refuted, that ch. iv. 11-13 
point to the times of the Maccabees, and no valid argument can 
be adduced to support it. In the verse before us the prophet 
reverts to the oppression predicted in ch. iv. 9 and 10, so that 
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the remarks already made in iv. 10 apply to the fulfilment of 
what is predicted here. The principal fulfilment occurred in 
the Chaldean period; but the fulfilment was repeated in every 
succeeding siege of Jerusalem until the destruction of the city 
by the Romans. For, according to ver. 3, Israel will be given 
up to the power of the empire of the world until the coming of 
the Messiah; that is to say, not merely till His birth or public 
appearance, but till the nation shall accept the Messiah, who 
has appeared as its own Redeemer. 


BIRTH OF THE RULER IN ISRAEL, AND HIS PEACEFUL RULE. 
—CHAP. V. 2-15 (HEB. BIB. 1-14). 


At the time of Zion’s deepest degradation the ruler in Israel 
will arise out of Bethlehem, who will not only secure for His 
people deliverance from their foes, but raise them into a bene- 
ficent and yet dreaded power to all nations, founding a king- 
dom of peace, and glorifying Israel into a holy nation. 

Vers. 2-4. The previous announcement of the glory to 
which Zion is eventually to attain, is now completed by the 
announcement of the birth of the great Ruler, who through 
His government will lead Israel to this, the goal of its divine 
calling. Ver. 2. “ And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too small to 
be among the thousands of Judah, out of thee will He come forth 
to me who will be Ruler over Israel; and His goings forth are 
from the olden time, from the days of eternity.” The 778), with 
which this new section of the proclamation of salvation opens, 
corresponds to the 178) in ch. iv. 8. Its former government 
is to return to Zion (ch. iv. 8), and out of little Bethlehem is 
the possessor of this government to proceed, viz. the Ruler of 
Israel, who has sprung from eternity. ‘This thought is so 
attached to ver. 1, that the divine exaltation of the future 
Ruler of Israel is contrasted with the deepest degradation of 
the judge. The names Bethlehem Hphratah (Ephrath and 
’Ephrathah, i.e. the fertile ones, or the fruit-fields, being the 
earlier name; by the side of which Béth-lechem, bread-house, 
had arisen even in the patriarchal times: see Gen. xxxv. 19, 
xviii. 7; Ruth iv. 11) are connected together to give greater 
solemnity to the address, and not to distinguish the Judzean 
Bethlehem from the one in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), since the 
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following words, “among the thousands of Judah,” provide 
sufficiently for this. In the little town the inhabitants are 
addressed ; and this explains the masculines MAN, VYS, and 719, 
as the prophet had them in his mind when describing the small- 
ness of the little town, which is called xéun in John vil. 42. 
nie Vy, literally “small with regard to the being among the 
"Gldphim of Judah,” ze. too small to have a place among them. 
Instead of the more exact nim, nim? is probably chosen, 
simply because of the following nina. ’ Aldphim, thousands—an 
epithet used as early as Num. i. 16, x. 4, to denote the families, 
mishpachoth, i.e. larger sections into which the twelve tribes 
of Israel were divided (see the comm. on Num. i. 16 and Ex. 
xviii. 25)—does not stand for sdré ’aldphim, the princes of the 
families; since the thought is simply this, that Bethlehem is too 
small for its population to form an independent’ eleph. We must 
not infer from this, however, that it had not a thousand inhabit- 
ants, as Caspari does; since the families were called ’alaphim, 
not because the number of individuals in them numbered a 
thousand, but because the number of their families or heads 
of families was generally somewhere about a thousand (see my 
biblische Archdologie, § 140). Notwithstanding this smallness, 
the Ruler over Israel is to come forth out of Bethlehem. /9 83° 
does not denote descent here, as in Gen. xvii. 6 for example, so 
that Bethlehem would be regarded as the father of the Messiah, 
as Hofmann supposes, but is to be explained in accordance with 
Jer. xxx. 21, “A Ruler will go forth out of the midst of it” (cf. 
Zech. x. 4); and the thought is simply this, “ Out of the popu- 
lation of the little Bethlehem there will proceed and arise.” 
” (to me) refers to Jehovah, in whose name the prophet speaks, 
and expresses the thought that this coming forth is subservient 
to the plan of the Lord, or connected with the promotion of 
His kingdom, just as in the words of God to Samuel in 1 Sam. 


The omission of the article before VPS, and the use of nid instead of 
nin, do not warrant the alteration in the text which Hitzig proposes, 
viz. to strike out nivnd aS erroneous, and to separate the 7 from ANID 
and connect it with wy = VPS MIDS 5 for the assertion that yy, if used 
in apposition, must have the article, is just as unfounded as the still further 
remark, that ‘‘ to say that Bethlehem was too small to be among the ’dd- 
phim of Judah is incorrect and at variance with 1 Sam. xx. 6, 29,” since 
these passages by no means prove that Bethlehem formed an ’eleph by itself. 
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xvi. 1, “I have provided me a King among his sons,” to which 
Micah most probably alluded for the purpose of showing the 
typical relation of David to the Messiah. Syn nine is really 
the subject to NS, the infinitive nino being used as a relative 
clause, like MiP3? in Hos. ii. 11, in the sense of “who is des- 
tined to be ruler.” But instead of simply saying Palas SyiiD NY, 
Micah gives the sentence the turn he does, for the purpose of 
bringing sharply out the contrast between the natural small- 
ness of Bethlehem and the exalted dignity to which it would 
rise, through the fact that the Messiah would issue from it. 
stn, not in, but over Israel, according to the general mean- 
ing of 3 2viD, The article is omitted before mdshél, because 
the only thing of primary importance was to give prominence 
to the idea of ruling; and the more precise definition follows 
immediately afterwards in °3 YnXsi, The meaning of this 
clause of the verse depends upon our obtaining a correct view 
not only of Nissi, but also of the references to time which 
follow. Mi, the fem. of N¥iD, may denote the place, the time, 
the mode, or the act of going out. The last meaning, which 
Hengstenberg disputes, is placed beyond all doubt by Hos. 
vi. 3,1 Kings x. 28, Ezek. xii. 4, and 2 Sam. iii. 25. The 
first of these senses, in which 8312 occurs most frequently, and 
in which even the form Missi is used in the keri in 2 Kings 
x. 27, which is the only other passage in which this form 
occurs, does not suit the predicate Deiy 2") here, since the 
days of eternity cannot be called places of departure ; nor is it 
required by the correlate 72, i.e. out of Bethlehem, because 
the idea which predominates in Bethlehem is that of the popu- 
lation, and not that of the town or locality ; and in general, the 
antithesis between hemistich a and b does not lie in the idea cf 
place, but in the insignificance of Bethlehem as a place of exit 
for Him whose beginnings are in the days of eternity. We 
take nixyi in the sense of goings forth, exits, as the meaning 
“times of going forth” cannot be supported by a single passage. 
Goth D7? and Doiy "2" are used to denote hoary antiquity; for 
example in ch. vii. 14 and 20, where it is used of the patriarchal 
age. Kven the two together are so used in Isa. li. 9, where 
they are combined for the sake of emphasis. But both words 
are also used in Prov. vill. 22 and 23 to denote the eternity 
preceding the creation of the world, because man, who lives in 
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time, and is bound to time in his mode of thought, can only 
picture eternity to himself as time without end. Which of 
these two senses is the one predominating here, depends upon 
the precise meaning to be given to the whole verse. 

It is now generally admitted that the Ruler proceeding from 
Bethlehem is the Messiah, since the idea that the words refer 
to Zerubbabel, which was cherished by certain Jews, according 
to the assertion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, is too 
arbitrary to have met with any acceptance. Coming forth out 
of Bethlehem involves the idea of descent. Consequently we 
must, not restrict YN (His goings forth) to the appearance 
of the predicted future Ruler in the olden time, or to the reve- 
lations of the Messiah as the Angel of Jehovah even in the 
patriarchal age, but must so interpret it that it at least affirms 
His origin as well. Now the origin of the Angel of the Lord, 
who is equal to God, was not in the olden time in which He 
first of all appeared to the patriarchs, but before the creation 
of the world—in eternity. Consequently we must not restrict 
peiy yD O73 (from of old, from the days of eternity) to the 
olden time, or exclude the idea of eternity in the stricter sense. 
Nevertheless Micah does not announce here the eternal pro- 
ceeding of the Son from the Father, or of the Logos from God, 
the generatio fila eterna, as the earlier orthodox commentators 
supposed. ‘This is precluded by the plural ynxyi, which can- 
not be taken either as the plu. majestatis, or as denoting the 
abstract, or as an indefinite expression, but points to a repeated 
going out, and forces us to the assumption that the words 
affirm both the origin of the Messiah before ail worlds and His 
appearances in the olden time, and do not merely express the 
thought, that “from an inconceivably remote and lengthened 
period the Ruler has gone forth, and has been engaged in com- 
ing, who will eventually issue from Bethlehem” (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, p. 9) The announcement of the origin of 

1 We must reject in the most unqualified manner the attempts that 
have been made by the Rabbins in a polemical interest, and by rational- 
istie commentators from a dread of miracles, to deprive the words of their 
deeper meaning, so as to avoid admitting that we have any supernatural 
prediction here, whether by paraphrasing ‘“‘ His goings forth” into “the 
going forth of His name” (we have this even in the Chaldee), or the eternal 
origin into an eternal predestination (Caly.), or by understanding the going 
forth out of Bethlehem as referring to His springing out of the family of 
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this Ruler as being before all worlds unquestionably presupposes 
His divine nature; but this thought was not strange to the 
prophetic mind in Micah’s time, but is expressed without ambi- 
guity by Isaiah, when he gives the Messiah the name of “ the 
Mighty God” (Isa. ix. 5; see Delitzsch’s comm. in loc.). We 
must not seek, however, in this affirmation of the divine nature 
of the Messiah for the full knowledge of the Deity, as first 
revealed in the New Testament by the fact of the incarnation 
of God in Christ, and developed, for example, in the prologue 
to the Gospel of John. Nor can we refer the “ goings forth” 
to the eternal proceeding of the Logos from God, as showing 
the inward relation of the Trinity within itself, because this 
word corresponds to the 3° of the first hemistich. As this 
expresses primarily and directly nothing more than His issuing 
from Bethlehem, and leaves His descent indefinite, "ny can 
only affirm the going forth from God at the creation of the 
world, and in the revelations of the olden and primeval times. 
The future Ruler of Israel, whose goings forth reach back 
into eternity, is to spring from the insignificant Bethlehem, 
like His ancestor, king David. The descent of David from 
Bethlehem forms the substratum not only for the prophetic 
announcement of the fact that the Messiah would come forth 
out of this small town, but also for the divine appointment 
that Christ was born in Bethlehem, the city of David. He was 
. thereby to be made known to the people from His very birth 
as the great promised descendant of David, who would take 
possession of the throne of His father David for ever. As the 
coming forth from Bethlehem implies birth in Bethlehem, so 
do we see from Matt. ii. 5, 6, and John vii. 42, that the old 
Jewish synagogue unanimously regarded this passage as con- 
taining a prophecy of the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem. 


David, which belonged to Bethlehem (Kimchi, Abarb., and all the later 
Rabbins and more modern Rationalists). According to this view, the olden 
time and the days of eternity would stand for the primeval family ; and 
even if such a quid pro quo were generally admissible, the words would 
contain a very unmeaning thought, since David’s family was not older 
than any of the other families of Israel and Judah, whose origin also dated 
as far back as the patriarchal times, since the whole nation was descended 
from the twelve sons of Jacob, and through them from Abraham. (Sce 
the more elaborate refutation of these views in Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
i. p. 486 sqq. translation, and Caspari’s Micha, p. 216 sqq.) 
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The correctness of this view is also confirmed by the account 
in Matt. ii. 1-11; for Matthew simply relates the arrival of 
the Magi from the East to worship the new-born King in ac- 
cordance with the whole arrangement of his Gospel, because he 
saw in this event a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies.’ 
Ver. 3. “ Therefore will He give them up until the time when 
a travailing woman hath brought forth, and the remnant of Lis 
brethren will return, together with the sons of Israel. Ver. 4. 
And He will stand and feed in the strength of Jehovah, in the 
majesty of the name of Jehovah His God, and they will dwell, for 
now will He be great to the ends of the earth.” “Therefore” 
(lakhén) : i.e. “because the great divine Ruler of Israel, from 
whom alone its redemption can proceed, will spring from the 
little Bethlehem, and therefore from the degraded family of 


1 In the quotation of this verse in Matt. ii. 6, the substance is given 
freely from memory: Kei od Bebaseu, yy “lovdu, ovdamas trauylorn ei ev 
cols hysworw “lovde 2% cov yop eZeacvosrae jryovmecvos, Ootis molmovel Tov 
Aaoyv yoov, tov Iopana. The deviations from the original text may be ac- 
counted for from the endeavour to give the sense clearly, and bring out 
into more distinct prominence the allusion in the words to David. The y% 
"Tovd«, in the place of the Zphrata of the original, has sprung from 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12, where Bethlehem is distinguished from the town of the same name 
in Zebulun in the account of the anoimting of David as king, as it fre- 
quently isin the Old Testament, by the addition of the word Judah; and 
yn lovdx, ‘land of Judah,” is attached loosely in apposition to the name 
Bethlehem, in the place of the more precise definition, ‘tin the land of 
Judah.” The alteration of the expression, ‘‘too small to be among the 
thousands of Judah,” into odaeuas traylorn, x.7.A., does not constitute a 
discrepancy, but simply alters the thought with an allusion to the glorifi- 
cation which Bethlehem would receive through the fact of the Messiah’s 
springing from it. ‘* Micah, looking at its outward condition, calls it little; 
but Matthew, looking at the nativity of Christ, by which this town had 
been most wondrously honoured and rendered illustrious, calls it very little 
indeed” (C. B. Mich.). The interpretation of ‘aSya (among the thousands) 
by v roils ayevcow (among the princes) was very naturally suggested by 
the personification of Bethlehem, and still more by the thought of the 
gyovjsevos about to follow ; and it does not alter the idea, since the families 
Calaphim) had their heads, who represented and led them. The last clause, 
Corks Toiwevel, x.7-A., is simply a paraphrase of Siva, probably taken 
from ver. 3, and resting upon 2 Sam. v. 2, and pointing to the typical 
relation existing between the David born in Bethlehem and the second 
David, viz. the Messiah. The second hemistich of the verse is omitted, 
because it appeared superfluous so far as the immediate object of the quo- 
tation was concerned. 
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David” (Caspari). This is the correct explanation; for the 
reason why Israel is to be given up to the power of the nations 
of the world, and not to be rescued earlier, does not lie in the 
appearance of the Messiah as such, but in His springing from 
little Bethlehem. The birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem, and 
not in Jerusalem the city of David, presupposes that the family 
of David, out of which it is to spring, will have lost the throne, 
and have fallen into poverty. This could only arise from the 
giving up of Israel into the power of its enemies. Micah had 
already stated clearly enough in what precedes, that this fate 
would fall upon the nation and the royal house of David, on 
account of its apostasy from the Lord; so that he could over- 
look this here, and give prominence to the other side alone, 
namely to the fact that, according to the counsel of God, the 
future Deliverer and Ruler of Israel would also resemble His 
royal ancestor David in the fact that He was not to spring 
from Zion the royal city built on high, but from the insignifi- 
cant country town of Bethlehem, and that for this very reason 
Israel was to remain so long under the power of the nations of 
the world. The suffix attached to DM) points to ose in ver. 1; 
and {3 is applied, as in 1 Kings xiv. 16, to the surrender of 
Israel into the power of its enemies as a punishment for its 
sins. This surrender is not the last of many oppressions, which 
are to take place in the period before the birth of the Messiah 
(the Roman oppression), but a calamity lasting from the pre- 
sent time, or the coming of the judgment threatened in ch. 
iii, until the time of the Messiah’s coming; and 53M. points 
back not merely to ver. 1, but also to ch. iv. 9,10. The tra- 
vailing woman (ydl@dah) is not the community of Israel (Theo- 
doret, Calvin, Vitringa, and others), but the mother of the 
Messiah (Cyril, and most of the Christian expositors, including 
even Ewald and Hitzig). The supposition that the congrega- 
tion is personified here, is precluded not only by the fact that 
in the very same sentence the sons of Jsrael are spoken of in 
the plural, but still more by the circumstance that in that case 
the bringing forth would be only a figurative representation of 
the joy following the pain, in which the obvious allusion in the 
words to the Messiah, which is required by the context, and 
especially by the suffix to "98, which refers to the Messiah, and 
presupposes that His birth is referred to in mio? mei, would 
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entirely fall away. But Micah had all the more ground for 
speaking of this, inasmuch as Isaiah had already predicted the 
birth of the Messiah (Isa. vii. 14). 721 has no article, and 
the travailing woman is thereby left indefinite, because the 
thought, “till He is born,” or “ till a mother shall bring Him 
forth,” upon which alone the whole turns, did not require any 
more precise definition. 

In the second clause of the verse there commences the de- 
scription of the blessing, which the birth of the Messiah will 
bring to Israel. The first blessing will be the return of those 
that remain of Israel to the Lord their God. 38, the brethren 
of the Ruler born at Bethlehem, are the Judzeans as the mem- 
bers of the Messiah’s own tribe; just as, in 2 Sam. xix. 13, 
David calls the Judzans his brethren, his flesh and bone, in 
contrast with the rest of the Israelites. 18 10, the remnant 
of his brethren, are those who are rescued from the judgment 
that has fallen upon Judah ; yether, as in Zeph. ii. 9 and Zech. 
xiv. 2, denoting the remnant, in distinction from those who 
have perished (= NM NY, ch. ii. 12, iv. 7, etc.). paw, to return, 
not from exile to Canta but to Jehovah, 1.e. to be congenteds 
i) sandy, not “to the sons of Israel ;’ for although 21, con- 
strued with oY, is met with in the sense of eae: return (¢.g. 
Prov. xxvi. 11) as well as in that of spiritual return to the Lord 
(2 Chron, xxx. 9), the former explanation would not give any 
suitable meaning here, not only because “the sons of Israel,” 
as distinguished from the brethren of the Messiah, could not 
possibly denote the true members of the nation of God, but also 
because the thought that the Judzeans are to return, or be con- 
verted, to the Israelites of the ten tribes, is altogether unheard 
of, and quite at variance with the idea which runs through all 
the prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament,—namely, that 
after the division of the kingdom, Judah formed the kernel of 
the covenant nation, with which the rebellious Israelites were 
to be united once more. 5Y signifies here together with, at the 
same time as (Hofmann, Caspari), as in a i. 18 at the 
verb 120, and in Ex. xxxv. 22 with sia; and “the sons of 
Israel” are the Israelites of the ten tribes, and, in this connec- 
tion, those that are left of the ten tribes. There is no ground 
for the objection offered by Hengstenberg to this explanation, 
namely, that “it is absurd that the ten tribes should appear to 
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be the principal persons redeemed ;” for this is not implied 
in the words. The meaning “ together with,” for OY, is not 
derived from the primary meaning, thereupon, in addition to, 
insuper, as Ewald supposes (§ 217, 7), nor from the idea of 
accompanyMig, as Ges. and Dietrich maintain. The persons 
introduced with 5Y are never the principal objects, as the two 
passages quoted sufficiently prove. The women in Ex. xxxv. 
22 (pwn DY) are not the principal persons, taking precedence 
of the men; nor is the house of Israel placed above the house of 
Judah in Jer. ili. 18. The use of >Y in the sense of together with 
has been developed rather from the idea of protecting, shield- 
ing, as in Gen. xxxii. 12, slaying the mothers upon, ¢.e. together 
with, the children, the mothers being thought of as screening 
the children, as Hos. x. 14 and other passages clearly show. 
Consequently the person screening the other is the principal 
person, and not the one covered or screened. And so here, the 
brethren of the Messiah, like the sons of Judah in Jer. iii. 18, 
which passage is generally so like the one before us that it 
might be regarded as an exposition of it, are those who first 
receive the blessing coming from the Messiah; and the sons of 
Israel are associated with them as those to whom this blessing 
only comes in fellowship with them. In ver. 3 there follows 
what the Messiah will do for Israel when it has returned to 
God. He will feed it (12 simply belongs to the pictorial de- 
scription, as in Isa. ]xi. 5) in the strength of Jehovah. The 
feeding, as a frequent figure for governing, reminds of David, 
whom the Lord had called from the flock to be the shepherd of 
His people (2 Sam. v. 2). This is done in the strength of 
Jehovah, with which He is invested, to defend His flock against 
wolves and robbers (see John x. 11, 12)." This strength is 
not merely the divine authority with which earthly rulers are 
usually endowed (1 Sam. ii. 10), but }83, i.e. the exaltation or 
majesty of the name of Jehovah, the majesty in which Jehovah 

1 The word ‘‘ feed” expresses what Christ is towards His people, the 
flock committed to His care. He does not rule over the church like a for- 
midable tyrant, who oppresses his people by fear; but He is a shepherd, and 
leads His sheep with all the gentleness to be desired. And inasmuch as 
we are surrounded on all sides by enemies, the prophet adds, ‘‘ He willfeed 
in the strength,” ete. ; 7.¢., as much power as there is in God, so much pro- 
tection will there be in Christ, whenever it shall be necessary to defend the 
church, and guard it against its foes (Calvin). 
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manifests His deity on earth. The Messiah is El gibbor (the 
Mighty God, Isa. ix. 5), and equipped with the spirit of might 
(radch o*bhurah, Isa. xi. 2). “Of His God;” for Jehovah is — 
the God of this Shepherd or Ruler, ze. He manifests Himself 
as God to Him more than to any other; so that tlte majesty of 
Jehovah is revealed in what He does. In consequence of this 
feeding, they (the sons of Israel) sit (ydshabha), without being 
disturbed (cf. ch. iv. 45 Lev. xxvi. 5, 6; 2 Sam. vii. 10), we. 
will live in perfect undisturbed peace under His pastoral care. 
For He (the Messiah) will now (AMY, now, referring to the time 
when He feeds Israel, in contrast with the former oppression) 
be great (auctoritate et potentia valebit : Maurer) to the ends of 
the earth, z.e. His authority will extend over the whole earth. 
Compare the expression in Luke i. 32, odtos éorat péyas, which 
has sprung from the passage before us, and the parallel in 
Mal. i. 14. 

Vers. 5 and 6. Under His rule Israel will attain to perfect 
peace. Ver. 5. “And He will be peace. When Asshur shall 
come into our land,and when he shall tread in our palaces, we 
set up against him seven shepherds and eight princes of men. 
Ver. 6. And they feed the land of Asshur with the sword, and 
the land of Nimrod in his gates ; and He rescues from Asshur 
when he comes into our land and enters into our border.” M (this 
man), viz. He who feeds His people in the majesty of God, will 
be peace, z.e. not merely pacis auctor, but He who carries peace 
within Himself, and gives it to His people. Compare Eph. ii. 
14, “ He is our peace,” which points back to this passage. In 
this relation the Messiah is called the Prince of peace in Isa. 
ix. 5, as securing peace for Israel in a higher and more perfect 
sense than Solomon. But in what manner? This is explained 
more fully in what follows: viz. (1) by defending Israel against 
the attacks of the imperial power (vers. 58, 6); (2) by exalt- 
ing it into a power able to overcome the nations (vers. 7-9) ; 
and (8) by exterminating all the materials of war, and every- 
thing of an idolatrous nature, and so preventing the possibility 
of war (vers. 10-15). Asshur is a type of the nations of the 
world by which the people of the Lord are attacked, because in 
the time of the prophet this power was the imperial power by 
which Israel was endangered. Against this enemy Israel will 
set up seven, yea eight princes, who, under the chief command 
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of the Messiah, ze. as His subordinates, will drive it back, and 
press victoriously into its land. (On the combination of the 
numbers seven and eight, see the discussions at Amos i. 3.) 
Seven is mentioned as the number of the works proceeding from 
God, so that seven shepherds, i.e. princes, would be quite suffi- 
cient; and this number is surpassed by the eight, to express 
the thought that there might be even more ‘hang were required. 
DIS ‘31D3, not anointed of men, but installed and invested, from 
nasakh, td pour out, to form, to appoint; hence Josh. xiii. 21, 
vassals, here the under-shepherds appointed by the Messiah as 
the upper-shepherd. The meaning “anointed,” which is derived 
from sakh, neither suits Josh. xiii. 21 nor Prov. viii. 23 (see 
Delitzsch on Ps, ii. 6). On the figurative expression “feed with 
the sword,” for rule, see Ps. ii. 9 and Rev. ii. 27; 39 from 
nyt, not from yy. The land of Asshur is called the land of 
Nimrod, after the founder of the first empire (Gen. x. 9sqq.), 
to indicate the character of the imperial power with its hostility 
to the kingdom of God. innba, in his gates, z.e. cities and 
fortresses; gates for cities, as in Isa. iii. 26, xill. 2, etc.: not at his 
gates = on his borders, where the Assyrians stream together for 
defence (Hitzig, Caspari, etc.). The borders of a land are never 
called gates; nor could a land be devastated or governed from 
the border, to say nothing of the fact that m’nnbA corresponds 
to “in thy palaces” in ver. 4, and leads to the thought that 
Asshur is to be fully repaid fo what it has done to the king- 
dom of God. The thought is rounded off with ‘1 WD bos, 
and so He saves from Asshur, etc., not merely by the fact that 
Asshur is driven back to his own under, and watched there, 
but by the fact that he is fed in his own territory with the 
sword. This victorious conflict with the imperial power must 
not be restricted to the spiritual victory of the kingdom of God 
over the kingdoms of the world, as Hengstenberg supposes, ap- 
pealing to vers. 10 sqq., according to which the Lord will make 
His people outwardly defenceless before it becomes fully victo- 
rious in Christ (Hengstenberg). or the extermination of the 
instruments of war announced in ver. 10 refers not to the period 
of the exaltation of the people of God into the world-conquer- 
ing power, but to the time of consummation, when the hostile 
powers shall be overcome. Before the people of God reach this 
goal, they have not only to carry on spiritual conflicts, but to 
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fight for existence and recognition even with the force of arms. 
The prediction of this conflict and victory is not at variance 
with the announcement in ch. iv. 2, 3, that in the Messianic 
times all nations will go on pilgrimage to Zion, and seek for 
adoption into the kingdom of God. Both of these will proceed 
side by side. Many nations, #.c. great crowds out of all nations, 
will seek the Lord and His gospel, and enter into His kingdom ; 
but a great multitude out of all nations will also persist in their 
enmity to the Lord and His kingdom and people, and summon 
all their power to attack and crush it. The more the gospel 
spreads among the nations, the more will the enmity of unbelief 
and ungodliness grow, and a conflict be kindled, which will 
increase till the Lord shall come to the last judgment, and 
scatter all His foes. 

Vers. 7-9. But the Messiah will prove Himself to be peace 
to His people, not only by the fact that He protects and saves 
it from the attacks of the imperial power represented by 
Asshur, but also by the fact that He endows His rescuing 
people with the power to overcome their enemies, both spiri- 
tually and bodily also. Ver. 7. “ And the remnant of Jacob 
will be in the midst of many nations like dew from Jehovah, like 
drops of rain upon grass, which tarrieth not for man, nor wait- 
eth for children of men. Ver.8. And the remnant of Jacob will 
be among the nations, in the midst of many nations, like the lion 
among the beasts of the forest, like the young lion among the flocks 
of sheep ; which, when it goes through, treads down, and tears in 
pieces, without deliverer. Ver. 9. High be thy hand above thine 
oppressors, and may all thine enemies be rooted out.” Two 
things are predicted here. In the first place (ver. 7), Israel will 
come upon many nations, like a refreshing dew from Jehovah, 
which falls plentifully in drops upon the grass, and will pro- 
duce and promote new and vigorous life among them. Dew 
is here, as indeed everywhere else, a figurative expression for 
refreshing, stimulating, enlivening (cf. Ps. cx. 3, exxsili. 3, and 
Isxiis Guietlos. xiv. 6; Deut. xxxiil. 2). The spiritual dew, 
which Jacob will bring to the nations, comes from Jehovah, 
and falls in rich abundance without the co-operation of men. 
Without the spiritual dew from above, the nations are grass 
(cf. Isa. xl. 6-8). Ws before Mp. x5 does not refer to ay, 
but to the principal idea of the preceding clause, viz. to 2), to 
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which the explanatory 3) 0°33 is subordinate. As the fall- 
ing of the dew in rain-drops upon the grass does not depend 
upon the waiting of men, but proceeds from Jehovah ; so will 
the spiritual blessing, which will flow over from Israel upon the 
nations, not depend upon the waiting of the nations, but will 
flow to them against and beyond their expectation. This does 
not deny the fact that the heathen wait for the salvation of 
Jehovah, but simply expresses the thought that the blessings 
will not be measured by their expectation. Secondly (vers. 8, 9), 
the rescued Israel will prove itself a terrible power among the 
nations, and one to which they will be obliged to succumb. 
No proof is needed that vers. 8, 9 do not state in what way 
Israel will refresh the heathen, as Hitzig supposes. The re- 
freshing dew and the rending lion cannot possibly be synony+ 
mous figures. The similarity of the introduction to vers. 7 and 
8 points of itself to something new. ‘To the nations Christ is 
set for the rising and falling of many (compare Luke ii. 34, 
Rom. ix. 33, with Isa. vill. 14 and xxviii. 16). The people of 
God shows itself like a lion, trampling and rending the sheep 
among the nations of the world which oppose its beneficent 
work. And over these may it triumph. This wish (térom is 
optative) closes the promise of the attitude which Israel will 
assume among the nations of the world. For téram ydéd (high 
be the hand), compare Isa. xxvi. 11. High is the hand which 
accomplishes mighty deeds, which smites and destroys the foe. 
Vers. 10-15. But if Israel conquer the nations in such a 
way as this, then will Jehovah fulfil the peace of His people 
by the destruction of all the instruments of war, and the exter- 
mination of everything of an idolatrous nature, as well as by 
the judgment of wrath upon all resisting nations. Ver. 10. 
“ And it comes to pass in that day, is the saying of Jehovah, 
that I will destroy thy horses out of the midst of thee, and 
annihilate thy chariots. Ver. 11. And I shall destroy the 
cities of thy land, and throw down all thy fortresses. Ver. 12. 
And I shali destroy the witcherafts out of thy hand; and cloud- 
interpreters shall not be left to thee. Ver. 138. And TI shall 
destroy thy graven images and thy statutes out of the midst of 
thee; and thou wilt no more worship the work of thy hands. 
Ver. 14. And I shall root out thine idol-groves out of the midst 
of thee, and destroy thy cities. Wer. 15. And I shall eaecute 
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vengeance in wrath and fury upon the nations which have not 
heard.” These verses do not explain ver. 8d, or state how the 
extermination of the enemy is to take place, or how Israel is 
made into a lion destroying the nations that are hostile to it, 
namely, by the fact that the Lord eradicates from its heart all 
confidence in horses, chariots, and fortifications, in witchcraft 
and idolatry (Caspari). This assumption is at variance with 
the words themselves, and with the strophic arrangement of 
the chapter. There is nothing about trust in horses, etc., but 
simply about the extermination of the horses, and everything 
else in which the idolatrous nation had sought its strength. 
Moreover, the expression S177 D2 7°, when compared with 
mm in vers. 4 and 6, shows at once that these verses are 
intended to depict the last and greatest effect produced by the 
coming of the Prince of peace in Israel, and overthrows 
Hengstenberg’s assumption, that the prophet here foretels the 
destructive work of the Lord in Israel, which will precede the 
destruction of the enemy predicted in ver. 10. In that case 
si OD would mean “before that day,” a meaning which it 
can never have. The prophet passes rather from the attitude 
of Israel among the nations, to the description of the internal 
perfection of the kingdom of God, which does indeed stand in 
a reciprocal relation to the former and proceed simultaneously 
with it, but which will not be completed till after the victorious 
suppression of the foe. Only when the people of God shall 
have gained the supremacy over all their enemies, will the time 
have arrived for all the instruments of war to be destroyed. 
When the world shall be overcome, then will all war cease. 
The ancient Israel did indeed put its trust in war-horses, 
and war-chariots, and fortifications (cf. Isa. ii. 7); but the 
Messianic Israel, or the true people of the Lord, will only put 
its trust in such things so far as it is not yet pervaded by the 
power of the peace brought by the Messiah. And the more it 
appropriates the spiritual power of the Prince of peace, the 
more will the trust in horses and chariots disappear; so that 
they will be destroyed, because all war comes to an end (com- 
pare Isa. ix. 4-6). And the extermination of everything of an 
idolatrous nature wiil go hand in hand with this. Two kinds 
are mentioned in vers. 12 and 18, viz. witchcraft and the wor- 
ship of idols of their own making. As objects of witchcraft 
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there are mentioned Kshdphim, lit. witchcrafts of differents 
kinds, but the expression 77" limits them to such as are per- 
formed with the hand, and m*‘on‘ntm (= ‘on’nim in Isa. ii. 6), 
lit. cloud-interpreters, or cloud, 7.e. storm makers, from ‘adnan, a 
kind of witchcraft which cannot be more precisely defined (see 
Delitzsch on Isaiah, l.c.). Of the objects of the idolatrous wor- 
ship there are mentioned (after Lev. xxvi. 1) p*st/im, idols made 
of wood or metal; and nia¥!2, stone-images, or stones dedicated’ 
to idols (see at 1 Kings xiv. 23). For ver. 120, compare Isa. 
ii. 8.—Ver. 14 sums up the objects enumerated in vers. 10-13, 
which are to be exterminated, for the purpose of rounding off 
the description; the only objects of idolatrous worship men- 
tioned being the ’dshérim, and the only materials of war, the 
cities as means of defence. OWS, written with seriptio plena, 
as in Deut. vii. 5 and 2 Kings xvii. 16, lit. stems of trees or 
posts standing upright or set up as ae which were dedicated 
to the Canaanitish goddess of nature (see at Ex. xxxiv. 13). 
OMY, cities with walls, gates, and bolts. These two rather 
subordinate objects are mentioned instar omnium, to express 
the entire abolition of war and idolatry. We must not infer 
from this, however, that the nation of God will still have 
images made by human hands and worship them, during the 
stage of its development described in vers. 10-14; but must dis- 
ie between the thought and its formal dress. The gross 
heathen idolatry, to aoe Israel was addicted under the Old 
‘Testament, is a figure denoting that more refined idolatry 
which will exist even in the pies of Christ so long as sin and 
unbelief endure. The extermination of every kind of heathen 
idolatry is simply the Old Testament expression for the puri- 
fication of the church of the Lord from everything of an idola- 
trous and ungodly nature. To this there is appended in ver. 15 
a promise that the Lord will take vengeance, and wrath, and 
fury upon the nations which have not heard or ware not 
observed the words and acts of the Lord, i.e. have not yielded 
themselves up to conversion. In other words, He will exter- 
minate every ungodly power by a fierce judgment, so that 
nothing will ever be able to disturb the peace of His people 
and kingdom again. 
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Ill. THE WAY TO SALVATION.—CuapP. VI. AND VI. 


Micah having declared to the people of Israel not only the 
judgment that will burst upon Zion on account of its sins, but 
also the salvation awaiting in the future the remnant saved and 
purified through the judgment, now proceeds, in the third and 
last address, to point out the way to salvation, by showing that 
they bring punishment upon themselves by their ingratitude 
and resistance to the commandments of God, and that it is only 
through sincere repentance that they can participate in the pro- 
mised covenant mercies. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE, AND DIVINE THREATENING. 
—CHAP. VI. 


In the form of a judicial contest between the Lord and 
His people, the prophet holds up before the Israelites their 
ingratitude for the great blessings which they have received 
from God (vers. 1-5), and teaches them that the Lord does not 
require outward sacrifices to appease His wrath, but righteous- 
ness, love, and humble walk with God (vers. 6-8), and that 
He must inflict severe punishment, because the people practise 
violence, lying, and deceit instead (vers. 9-14). 

Vers. 1 and 2. Introduction.—Announcement of the law- 
suit which the Lord will have with His people.—Ver. 1. 
“ Fear ye, then, what Jehovah saith; Rise up, contend with 
the mountains, and let the hills hear thy voice! Ver. 2. Hear 
ye, O mountains, Jehovah's contest ; and ye immutable ones, ye 
foundations of the earth! For Jehovah has a contest with His 
people; and with Israel will He contend.” In ver. 1 the nation 
of Israel is addressed in its several members. They are to hear 
what the Lord says to the prophet,—namely, the summons 
addressed to the mountains and hills to hear Jehoval’s contest 
with His people. The words “ strive with the mountains” 
cannot be understood here as signifying that the mountains 
are the objects of the accusation, notwithstanding the fact that 
‘ans 3” signifies to strive or quarrel with a person (Judg. 
viii. 1; Isa. Tb 8; Jer. ii. 9); for, according to ver. 2, they are 
to hear the contest of Jehovah with [sree and ehererors are 
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to be merely witnesses on the occasion. Consequently M8 can 
only express the idea of fellowship here, and nN 34 must be 
distinguished from Dy 2% in ver. 2 and Hos. iv. 1, ete. The 
mountains and hills are to hearken to the contest (as in Deut. 
xxxil. 1 and Isa. i. 2), as witnesses, “ who have seen what the 
Lord has done for Israel throughout the course of ages, and 
how Israel has rewarded Him for it all’? (Caspari), to bear 
witness on behalf of the Lord, and against Israel. Accord- 
ingly the mountains are called D°30N7, the constantly enduring, 
immutable ones, which have been spectators from time imme- 
morial, and })8 “Did, foundations of the earth, as being subject 
to no change on account of their strength and firmness. In this 
respect they are often called “ the everlasting mountains” (e.g. 
Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 15; Ps. xc. 2; Hab. iii. 6). Israel 
is called ‘ammi (Jehovah’s people) with intentional emphasis, 
not only to indicate the right of Jehovah to contend with it, 
but to sharpen its own conscience, by pointing to its calling. 
Hithvakkach, like hivvdkhach in the niphal in Isa. i. 18. 

Vers. 3-5 open the suit. Ver. 3. “ My people! what have 
I done unto thee, and with what have I wearied thee? Answer me. 
Ver. 4. Yea, I have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
redeemed thee out of the slave-house, and sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam. Ver. 5. My people! remember now what 
Balak the king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of 
Beor answered him from Shittim to Gilgal; that thow mayest 
discern the righteous acts of Jehovah.” 'The Lord opens the 
contest with the question, what He has done to the nation, that 
it has become tired of Him. The question is founded upon 
the fact that Israel has fallen away from its God, or broken 
the covenant. This is not distinctly stated, indeed; but it is 
clearly implied in the expression TaN m2, What have I done, 
that thou hast become weary of me? nN?, in the hiphil, to 
make a person weary, more particularly to weary the patience 
of a person, either by demands of too great severity (Isa. xlii. 
23), or by failing to perform one’s promises (Jer. ii. 31). °2 72Y, 
answer against me, ze. accuse me. (God has done His people 
no harm, but has only conferred benefits upon them. Of these 
He mentions in ver. 4 the bringing up out of Egypt and the 
guidance through the Arabian desert, as being the greatest 
manifestations of divine grace, to which Israel owes its exalta- 
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tion into a free and independent nation (cf. Amos ii. 10 and 
Jer. ii. 6). The 4@ (for) may be explained from the unex- 
pressed answer to the questions in ver.3: “ Nothing that could 
cause dissatisfaction with me;” for I have done nothing but 
confer benefits upon thee. To set forth the leading up out of 
Eeypt as such a benefit, it is described as redemption out of 
the house of bondage, after Ex. xx. 2. Moreover, the Lord had 
, given His people prophets, men entrusted with His counsels 
and enlightened by His Spirit, as leaders into the promised 
land: viz. Moses, with whom He talked mouth to mouth, as a 
friend to his friend (Num. xii. 8); and Aaron, who was not 
only able as high priest to ascertain the counsel and will of 
the Lord for the sake of the congregation, by means of the 
“lioht and right,” but who also, along with Moses, represented 
the nation before God (Num. sii. 6, xiv. 5, 26, xvi. 20, xx. 7 
sqq-, and 29). Miriam, the sister of the two, is also mentioned 
along with them, inasmuch as she too was a prophetess (Ex. 
xv. 20). In ver. 5 God also reminds them of the other great 
display of grace, viz. the frustration of the plan formed by the 
Moabitish king Balak to destroy Israel by means of the curses 
of Balaam (Num. xxii—xxiv.). / refers to the plan which 
Balak concocted with the elders of Midian (Num. xxii. 3 sqq.) ; 
and 72¥, Balaam’s answering, to the sayings which this sooth- 
sayer was compelled by divine constraint to utter against his 
will, whereby, as Moses says in Deut. xxiii. 5, 6, the Lord 
turned the intended curse into a blessing. The words “ from 
Shittim (Israel’s last place of encampment beyond Jordan, in 
the steppes of Moab; see at Num. xxii. 1 and xxv. 1) to Gilgal” 
(the first place of encampment in the land of Canaan ; see at 
Josh. iv. 19, 20, and v. 9) do not depend upon 827731, adding 
a new feature to what has been mentioned already, in the sense 
of “think of all that took place from Shittim to Gilgal,” in 
which case 82-73% would have to be repeated in ihowant but 
they are really attached to the clause MY 713, a indicate 
the result, or the confirmation of Balaam’s answer. The period 
of Teal journeying from Shittim to Gilgal embraces not only 
Balak’s advice and Balaam’s answer, by which the plan in- 
vented for the destruction of Israel was frustrated, but also 
the defeat of the Midianites, who attempted to destroy Israel 
by seducing it to idolatry, the miraculous crossing of the 
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Jordan, the entrance into the promised land, and the circum- 
cision at Gilgal, by which the generation that had grown up in 
the desert was received into the covenant with Jehovah, and 
the whole nation reinstated in its normal relation to its God. 
Through these acts the Lord had actually put to shame the 
counsel of Balak, and confirmed the fact that Balaam’s answer 
was inspired by God.’ By these divine acts Israel was to dis- 
cern the tsidgoth Y*hovah ; t.e. not the mercies of Jehovah, for 
tsdaqgah does not mean mercy, but “the righteous acts of 
Jehovah,” as in Judg. v. 11 and 1 Sam. xii. 7. This term is 
applied to those miraculous displays of divine omnipotence in 
and upon Israel, for the fulfilment of His counsel of salvation, 
which, as being emanations of the divine covenant faithfulness, 
attested the righteousness of Jehovah. 

Vers. 6-8. Israel cannot deny these gracious acts of its 
God. The remembrance of them calls to mind the base ingra- 
titude with which it has repaid its God by rebelling against 
Him ; so that it inquires, in vers. 6, 7, with what it can appease 
the Lord, ze. appease His wrath. Ver. 6. “ Wherewith shall I 
come to meet Jehovah, bow myself before the God of the high 
place? Shall I come to meet Him with burnt-offerings, with 
yearling calves? Ver. 7. Will Jehovah take pleasure in thou- 
sands of rams, in ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give up 
my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” As Micah has spoken in vers. 3-5 in the name 
of Jehovah, he now proceeds, in vers. 6, 7, to let the congrega- 
tion speak; not, however, by turning directly to God, since it 
recognises itself as guilty before Him, but by asking the pro- 
phet, as the interpreter of the divine will, what it is to do to 
repair the bond of fellowship which has been rent in pieces by 
its guilt. O1P does not here mean to anticipate, or come before, 
but to come to meet, as in Deut. xxiii. 5. Coming to meet, 
however, can only signify humble prostration (Adphaph) before 
the divine majesty. The God of the high place is the God 
dwelling in the high place (Isa, xxxiil. 5, lvil. 15), or enthroned 
in heaven (Ps. cxv. 8). It is only with sacrifices, the means 


1 With this view, which has already been suggested by Hengstenberg, 
the objections offered by Ewald, Hitzig, and others, to the genuineness of 
the words ‘‘ from Shittim to Gilgal,” the worthlessness of which has been 
demonstrated by Caspari, fall to the ground. 
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appointed by God Himself for the maintenance of fellowship 
with Him, that any man can come to meet Him These the 
people offer to bring; and, indeed, burnt-offerings. There is 
no reference here to sin-offerings, through which disturbed or 
interrupted fellowship could be restored, by means of the expia- 
tion of their sins; because the people had as yet no true know- 
ledge of sin, but were still living under the delusion that they 
were standing firmly in the covenant with the Lord, which they 
themselves had practically dissolved. As burnt-offerings, they 
would bring calves and rams, not because they formed the 
only material, but because they were the material most usually 
employed ; and, indeed, calves of a year old, because they were 
regarded as the best, not because no others were allowed to be 
offered, as Hitzig erroneously maintains ; for, according to the 
law, calves and lambs could be offered in sacrifice even when 
ee were eight days old (Lev. xxii. 27; Ex. xxii. 29). Inthe 
case of the eines the value is heightened by the quality, in that 
of the rams by the quantity : thousand: of rams; and also my- 
riads of rivers of oil (for this expression, compare Job xx. 17). 
Oil not only formed part of the daily minchah, but of the 
minchah generally, which could not be omitted from any burnt- 
offering (compare Num. xv. 1-16 with ch. xxviii. and xxix.), so 
that it was offered in very large quantities. Nevertheless, in 
the consciousness that these sacrifices might not be sufficient, 
the people would offer the dearest thing of all, viz. the first- 
born son, as an expiation for their sin. This offer is founded, 
no doubt, upon the true idea that sacrifice shadows forth the 
self-surrender of man to God, and that an animal is not a sufh- 
cient substitute for a man; but this true idea was not realized 
by literal (bodily) human sacrifices: on the contrary, it was 
turned into an ungodly abomination, because the surrender 
which God desires is that of the spirit, not of the flesh. Israel 
could and should have learned this, not only from the sacrifice 
of Isaac required by God (Gen. xxii.), but also from the law 
concerning the consecration or sanctification of the first-born 
(Ex. xiii. 12, 13). Hence this offer of the nation shows that 
it has no true knowledge of the will of its God, that it is still 
entangled in the heathen delusion, that the wrath of God can 
be expiated by human sacrifices (cf. 2 Kings iii. 27, xvi. 3). 
The prophet therefore proceeds in ver. 8 to overthrow these 
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outward means of reconciliation with God, and reminds the 
people of the moral demands of the law. Ver. 8. “ They have 
told thee, O man, what is good, and what Jehovah requires of thee, 
simply to do right, and love good, and walk humbly with thy 
God.” 3, impersonal, “ one has told,” or they have told thee, 
namely Moses in the law. The opinion that Jehovah should be 
supplied as the subject is a very improbable one, for the simple 
reason that Jehovah is expressly mentioned in the second 
dependent clause. The use of DN ‘3, nisi, as in the similar 
connection of thought in Deut. x. 12, may be accounted for 
from the retrospective allusion to the gifts mentioned by the 
people: not outward sacrifices of any kind, but only the fulfil- 
ment of the three following duties: namely, above all things, 
doing righteousness and exercising love. These two embrace 
all the commandments of the second table, of whose fulfilment 
Israel thought so little, that it was addicted to the very opposite, 
—namely, injustice, oppression, and want of affection (vid. ch. 
ii. 1, 2, 8, ili. 2, 3, 9 sqq., vi. 10 sqq.). There is also a third: 
humble walk with God, é.e. in fellowship with God, as Israel, 
being a holy priestly nation, ought to walk. Without these 
moral virtues, sacrificial worship was a spiritless opus operatum, 
in which God had no pleasure (see at 1 Sam. xv. 22 and Hos. 
vi. 6). 

Vers. 9-16. But because Israel is altogether wanting in these 
virtues, the Lord must threaten and punish. Ver. 9. “ The 
voice of Jehovah, to the city it cries, and wisdom has thy name in 
its eye; hear ye the vod, and who appoints it!” With these words 
Micah introduces the threatening and reproachful words of the 
Lord. mim Sip is not to be taken by itself, as an exclamation, 
“ Hark! voice of the Lord!” as in Isa. xiii. 4, x]. 6, etc. (Um- 
breit), but must be connected with what follows, in accordance 
with the accents. Whilst the prophet tells the people in ver. 8 
what Jehovah requires, he introduces the following threat with 
“ voice of Jehovah,” etc., to give the greater emphasis to the 
reproof, by intimating that it is not his own veice, but Jehovah’s, 
which is speaking now. “To the city,” ¢.e. to the chief city of the 
kingdom, viz. Jerusalem. ‘The sentence which follows, and which 
has been explained in very different ways, has the same object. 
mvan, a word borrowed from the Chokmah-literature (Proverbs 
and Job), both here and Isa. xxviii. 29, formed from & or the 
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root ‘WY (MY), in the sense of subsistentia, substantia, then mostly 
bora ob reais sapientia (see Delitzsch on Job xxvi. 3). WY ANT 
is taken Pye many as a relative clause, ‘ Blessed is he who sees 
Thy name,” é.e. gives heed to Thy revelation, Thy government 
of the universe; butif this were the sense, the relative could not 
have been omitted, or the infinitive N87 must have been used. 
mvAR is rather to e taken as the object, ‘and WY as the subject : 

Thy name sees wisdom, i.e. has the true wisdom of life in sight 
(A871 as in Gen. xx. 10 and Ps. Ixvi. 18). There is no necessity 
for the conjecture 181 for 787 (Ewald and Hitzig) ; and not- 
withstanding the fact that x? is adopted in all the ancient 
versions, it is unsuitable, since ‘the thought “ wisdom is to fear 
Thy name” would be a very strange one in this connection, 
unless we could paraphrase the name into “word of the person 
speaking.” For other explanations, see Caspari. Hear ye, i.e. 
observe, the rod, viz. the judgment threatened by the Lord, and 
appointed for His rebellious nation. The reference is to the 
imperial power of Assyria, which Isaiah also describes in Isa. 
x. 5, 24, as the matteh and shébhet by which Israel is smitten. 
The suffix to 773" refers to DAY, which is construed here as a 
feminine; 79° denotes the appointment of an instrument of 
punishment, as in Jer. xlvii. 7. 

The threatening words commence in ver. 10; vers. 10-12 
containing a condemnation of the prevailing sins. Ver. 10. 
“Are there yet in the house of the unjust treasures of injus- 
tice, and the ephah of consumption, the cursed one? Ver. 11. 
Can I be clean with the scale of injustice, and with a purse with 
stones of deceit? Ver. 12. That their rich men are full of 
wickedness, and their inhabitants speak deceit, and their tongue is 
falseness in their mouth.” The reproof is dressed up in the form 
of a question. ‘In the question in ver. 10 the emphasis is laid 
upon the “iy, which stands for that very reason before the 
interrogative particle, as in Gen. xix. 12, the only other place 
in which this occurs. Wk, a softened form for &, as in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19. Treasures of wickedness are treasures acquired through 
wickedness or acts of injustice. The meaning of the question 
is not, Are the unjust treasures not yet removed out of the 
house, not yet distributed again? but, as vers. 10) and 11 
require, Does the wicked man still bring such treasures into 
the house? does he still heap up such treasures in his house ? 
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The question is affirmative, and the form of a question is chosen 
to sharpen the conscience, as the unjust men to whom it is 
addressed cannot deny it. [1] N58, ephah of consumption or 
hungriness, analogous to the German expression “a hungry 
purse,” is too small an ephah (cf. Deut. xxv. 14; Amos viii. 5) 
the opposite of mb S (Deut. xxv. 15) or PTY NS (Lev. xix. 
36), which the law prescribed. Hence Micah calls it MOY? = 
nin) Dyin Prov. xxii. 14, that which is smitten by the wrath 
of God ‘(equivalent to ened ef. Num. xxiii. 7, Prov. xxiv. 24). 
Whoever has not a full ephah is, according to Deut. xxv. 16, 
an abomination to the Lord. If these questions show the 
people that they do not answer to the demands made by the 
Lord in ver. 8, the questions in ver. 11 also teach that, with 
this state of things, they cannot hold themselves guiltless. The 
speaker inquires, from the standpoint of his own moral con- 
sciousness, whether he can be pure, i.e. guiltless, if he uses 
deceitful scales and weights,—a question to which every one 
must answer No. It is difficult, however, to decide who the 
questioner is. As ver. 9 announces words of God, and in 
ver. 10 God is speaking, and also in vers. 12, 13, it appears 
as though Jehovah eat be the questioner hee But 731% 
does not tally with this. Jerome therefore adopts the render- 
ing numquid justificabo stateram impiam ; but 731 in the kal has 
only the meaning to be pure, and even in the piel it is not used 
in the sense of niggdh, to acquit. This latter fact is sufficient 
to overthrow the proposal to alter the reading into piel. More- 
over, “the context requires the thought that the rich men 
fancy they can be pure with deceitful weights, and a refutation 
of this delusive idea” (Caspari). Consequently the prophet 
only can raise this question, namely as the representative of 
the moral consciousness; and we must interpret this transition, 
which is so sudden and abrupt to our ears, by supplying the 
thought, “Let every one ask himself,” Can I, ete. Instead of yu 
we have the more definite mirmdh in the aaretiel clause. Scales 
and a bag with stones belong together ; ’abhdnim are the stone 
weights (cf. Lev. xix. 836; Deut. xxv. 13) which were carried 
in a bag (Prov. xvi. 11). In ver. 12 the condemnation of in- 
justice is widened still further. Whereas in the first clause 
the rich men of the capital (the suffix pointing back to TY in 
ver. 9), who are also to be thought of in ver. 10, are expressly 
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mentioned, in the second clause the inhabitants generally are 
referred to. And whilst the rich are not only charged with 
injustice or fraud in trade, but with chdmds, violence of every 
kind, the inhabitants are charged with lying and deceit of the 
tongue. L’shondm (their tongue) is not placed at the head 
absolutely, in the sense of “ As for their tongue, deceit is,” etc. 
Such an emphasis as this is precluded by the fact that the 
preceding clause, “ speaking lies,” involves the use of the 
tongue. L’shondm is the simple subject : Their tongue is deceit 
or falsehood in their mouth; 2.e. their tongue is so full of deceit, 
that it is, so to speak, resolved into it. Both clauses express 
the thought, that “the inhabitants of Jerusalem are a popula- 
tion of liars and cheats” (Hitzig). The connection in which 
the verse stands, or the true explanation of WW, has been a 
matter of dispute. We must reject both the combination of 
vers. 12 and 13 (“Because their rich men, etc., therefore I 
also,” etc.), and also the assumption that ver. 12 contains the 
answer to the question in ver. 10, and that WS precedes the 
direct question (Hitzig): the former, because ver. 12 obviously 
forms the conclusion to the reproof, and must be separated 
from what precedes it; the latter, because the question in ver. 
11 stands between vers. 10 and 12, which is closely connected 
with ver. 10, and ver. 12 also contains no answer to ver. 10, 
so far as the thought is concerned, even if the latter actually 
required an answer. We must rather take WW as a relative, 
as Caspari does, and understand the verse as an exclamation, 
which the Lord utters in anger over the city: “ She, whose 
rich men are full,” etc. “Angry persons generally prefer to 
speak of those who have excited their wrath, instead of address- 
ing their words to them.” 

The threat of punishment follows in vers.13-16. Ver. 13. 
“ So also now do I smite thee incurably, laying waste because of 
thy sins. Ver. 14. Thou wilt eat, and not be satisfied ;. and 
thine emptiness remains in thee; and thou wilt remove, and not 
save; and what thou savest I will give to the sword. Ver. 15. 
Thow wilt sow, and not reap; thou wilt tread olives, and not 
anoint thyself with oil; new wine, and not drink wine.” With 
NBN the threatened punishment is represented as the conse- 
quence of, or retribution for, the sins of the people. ‘37 ‘monn : 
literally, I have made the smiting thee sick, 2.e. smitten thee 
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presses the certainty of the future. The suffix refers to the 
people, not of the capital only, but, as we may see from ver. 
16, of the whole of the kingdom of Judah. Hashmém (an 
uncontracted form; see Ges. § 67, Anm. 10), devastnndo, is 
attached to the preceding verb in an adverbial sense, as a prac- 
tical exemplification, like the Y2¥ in Lev. xxvi. 18, 24, 28, 
which Micah had in his eye at the time. For the individual- 
izing of the punishment, which follows, rests upon Lev. xxvi. 
25, 26, and Deut. xxviii. 39, 40. The land is threatened with 
devastation by the foe, from which the people flee into for- 
tresses, the besieging of which occasions starvation. For the 
fulfilment of this, see Jer. lii. 6 (cf. 2 Kings vi. 25). MW, dar. 
Aey., hollowness, or emptiness of stomach. 45D), thou mayest 
remove, 7.e. carry off thy goods and family, yet wilt thou not 
save; but even if thou shouldst save anything, it will fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and be destroyed by his sword (vid. 
Jer. |. 37). The enemy will also partly consume and partly 
destroy the corn and field-fruit, as well as the stores of oil and 
wine (vid. Amos v.11), OU spon N) is taken verbatim from 
Deut. xxviii. 40. 

This trouble the people bring upon themselves by their 
ungodly conduct. With this thought the divine threatening 
is rounded off and closed. Ver. 16. “ And they observe the 
statutes of Omri, and all the doings of the house of Ahab, and so 
ye walk in their counsels; that I may make thee a horror, and 
her inhabitants a hissing, and the reproach of my people shall ye 
bear.” The verse is attached loosely to what precedes by Vav. 
The first half corresponds to vers. 10-12, the second to vers. 
13-15, and each has three clauses.. VSAWI, as an intensive 
form of the piel, is the strongest expression for WY, and is not 
to be taken as a passive, as Ewald and others suppose, but in a 
reflective sense: “It (or one) carefully observes for itself the 
statutes of Omri instead of the statutes of the Lord” (Lev. 
xx. 23; Jer. x. 8). All that is related of Omri, is that he 
was worse than all his predecessors (1 Kings xvi. 25). His 
statutes are the Baal-worship which his son and successor Ahab 
raised into the ruling national religion (1 Kings xvi. 31, 32), 
and the introduction of which is attributed to Omri as the 
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founder of the dynasty. In the same sense is Athaliah, who 
was a daughter of Jezebel, called a daughter of Omri in 2 
Chron. xxii. 2. All the doing of the house of Ahab: ie. not 
only its Baal-worship, but also its persecution of the Lord’s 
prophets (1 Kings xviii. 4, xxii. 27), and the rest of its sins, 
e.g. the robbery and murder committed upon Naboth (1 Kings 
xxi). With 120M) the description passes over into a direct 
address ; not into the preterite, however, for the imperfect 
with Vav rel. does not express here what has been the custom 
in both the past and present, but is simply the logical deduc- 
tion from what precedes, “ that which continually occurs.” The 
suffix attached to Onisyia refers to Ahab and Omri. By iynd 
the punishment is represented as intentionally brought about 
by the sinners themselves, to give prominence to the daring with 
which men lived on in godlessness and unrighteousness. In 
qn’ the whole nation is addressed: in the second clause, the 
inhabitants of the capital as the principal sinners; and in the 
third, the nation again in its individual members. 13¥ does 
not mean devastation here; but in parallelism with API, 
horror, or the object of horror, as in Deut. xxviii. 37, Jer. xxv. 
9, li. 87, and 2 Chron. xxix. 8. Cherpath ‘ammi: the shame 
which the nation of God, as such, have to bear from the 
heathen, when they are given up into their power (see Ezek. 
xxxvl. 20). This shame will have to be borne by the several 
citizens, the present supporters of ‘the idea of the nation of God. 


THE CHURCH’S PENITENTIAL PRAYER, AND THE DIVINE 
PROMISE.—CHAP. VII. 


The prophet responds to the threatening of the Lord (ch. vi. 
9-16) in the name of the believing church with a penitential 
prayer, in which it sorrowfully confesses the universality of the 
deep moral corruption, and painfully bemoans the necessity for 
the visitation of God (vers. 1-6); after which it rises, through 
belief in the fidelity of God, to the confidential hope that the 
Lord will cause the light of His grace to rise again upon the 
church, which is bearing the merited punishment, and will not 
let its enemies triumph over it, but will procure it justice, and 
deeply humble the foe (vers. 7-13) ; and to this it appends a 
prayer for the renewal of the former manifestations of grace 
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(ver. 14). The Lord answers this prayer with the promise that 
He will renew for His people the wonders of the olden time 
(vers. 15-17); whereupon the prophet closes by praising the 
mercy and grace of the Lord (vers. 18-20). 

Vers. 1-6. That the prophet is speaking in vers. 1 sqq. not 
in his own name, but in the name of the church, which confesses 
and bemoans its rebellion against the Lord, is indisputably evi- 
dent from vers. 7 sqq., where, as all the expositors admit, the 
church speaks of itself in the first person, and that not “the 
existing corrupt Israelitish church,” as Caspari supposes, but 
the penitential, believing church of the future, which discerns 
in the judgment the chastising hand of its God, and expresses 
the hope that the Lord will conduct its conflict with its foe, etc. 
The contents of vers. 1-6, also, do not point to the prophet 
in distinction from the congregation, but may be understood 
throughout as the confession of sin on the part of the latter. 
Ver. 1. “ Woe to me! for Ihave become like a gathering of fruit, 
like a gleaning of the vintage: Not a grape to eat! an early fig, 
which my soul desired.” DDN, which only occurs again in Job 
x. 15, differs from ‘in, and is “vow dolentis, gementis, et ululantis 
magis quam minantis” (Marck) ; and °3 is not “that,” but “ for,” 
giving the reason for ‘Ss. The meaning of ‘DN2 ‘N27 is not, 
“it has happened to me as it generally happens to those who 
still seek for early figs at the fruit gathering, or for bunches of 
grapes at the gleaning of the vintage” (Caspari and others) ; for 
/"P ‘BOND does not mean as at the fruit-gathering, but like the 
fruit-gathering. The nation or the church resembles the fruit- 
gathering and gleaning of the vineyard, namely, in this fact, 
that the fruit-gathering yields no more early figs, and the glean- 
ing of the vintage yields no more grapes to eat; that is to say, 
its condition resembles that 6f an orchard in the time of the 
fruit-gathering, when you may find fruit enough indeed, but 
not a single early fig, since the early figs ripen as early as June, 
whereas the fruit-gathering does not take place till August (see 
at Isa. xxviii. 4). The second simile is a still simpler one, and 
is very easily explained. ‘SON is not a participle, but a noun— 
HDS the gathering (Isa. xxxil. 10); and the plural is probably 
used simply because of ridoiy, the gleaning, and not with any 
allusion to the fact that the gleaning lasts several days, as Hitzig 
supposes, but because what is stated applies to all gatherings of 
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fruit. JP, fruit; see at Amos viii. 1, M8 is to be taken in 
a relative sense, and the force of }S still Picade to M3332 (com- 
pare Gen. xxx. 33). The figure is explained in vers. 2 sqq. 
Ver. 2. “ The godly man has disappeared from the earth, and 
there isno more a righteous man among men. All lie in wait for 
blood, they hunt every man his brother with the net. Ver. 3. 
Their hands are after evil, to make it good. The prince asks, and 
the judge is for reward ; and the great man, he speaks the evil of 
his soul: and they twist it together.” The grape and the early 
fig signify the good and the righteous man. DM is not the 
God-fearing man, but, according to the context, the man who 
cherishes love and fidelity. 72%, not “to have perished,” but to 
be lost, to have disappeared. 87 1, not “out of the land,” 
but, as the parallel D783 shows, from the earth, out of the world. 
For the fact itself, compare Ps. xii. 2 and Isa. lvii. 1. They all 
lie in wait for blood, 7.e. not that they all go about committing 
murder, but simply that they set their minds upon quarrels, 
cheating, and treachery, that they may rob their neighbour of 
his means of existence, so that he must perish (cf. ch. ii. 2, 3, 
ii. 1, 2); at the same time, even murderous thoughts are not 
excluded. ‘The same thing is implied in the hunting with the 
net. M8, the brother, is the fellow-countryman (for this figure, 
compare (Pee . 9, xxxv. 7, 8, etc.). In ver. 3 the words from 
yin Oy to ney are not to be joined to what follows so as to 
form one sentence. Such a combination is not only opposed to 
the accents, but is at variance with the structure of the whole 
verse, which consists of several short clauses, and it does not 
even nel a natural thought; consequently Ewald proposes to 
alter the text Oni), al is Hardly the inf. hiph. “to do evil,” 
but most likely a noun with the article, “the evil;” and the 
thought is therefore either “both hands are (sc. busy) with evil,” 
or “ both hands are stretched out to evil,” to make it good, i.e. 
to carry out the evil well (WD as in Jer. ii. 33), or to give 
evil such a form that it shall appear to be good, or right. This 
thought is then made special: the prince, the judge, and the 
great man, 7.e. the rich man and mighty man (Lev. xix. 15; 
1 Sam. xxv. 2), weave a thing to make evil good. Nay, to weave, 
to twist together, after MNi2Y, twist or string. The subject to 
mnay is to be found in the three classes dread, named, and 
not merely i in the judge and the great man. There is just as 
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little reason for this limitation as for the assumption that the 
great man and the prince are one person. The way in which 
the three twist the thing or the evil plan together is indicated 
in the statements of the three previous clauses. The prince 
asks, sc. for the condemnation of a righteous or innocent man ; 
and the judge grants this for recompense against compensation ; 
and the rich man co-operates by speaking havvath naphsho. 
Havvah in most passages is universally allowed to signify hurt, 
mischief, destruction; and the only question is, whether this 
meaning is to be traced to MA =x, to breathe (Hupfeld on 
Ps. v. 10), or to mM, to occur, an occurrence, then specially an 
evil occurrence (Hengstenberg, Diss. on the Pentateuch, vol. 1. p. 
252). Only in Proy. x. 3 and the passage before us is havvah 
said to signify desire in a bad sense, or evil lust. But, as Cas- 
pari has shown, the meaning is neither necessary nor established 
in either of these two passages. In Prov. x. 3 the meaning 
erumna activa aliisque inferenda is quite sufficient; and C. B. 
Michaelis has adopted it for the present passage: “The great 
man speaks the mischief of his soul,” z.e. the injury or destruc- 
tion of another, for which he cherishes a desire. Nephesh, the 
soul as the seat of desire. Ni is not introduced to strengthen 
the suffix attached to iW53, “of his, yea of his soul” (Ewald, 
Hitzig, Umbreit) ; for not only are the accents against this, but 
also the thought, which requires no such strengthening. It is 
an emphatic repetition of the subject haggddol. ‘The great 
man weaves evil with the king and judge, by desiring it, and 
expressing the desire in the most open manner, and thereby 
giving to the thing an appearance of right. 

And even the best men form no exception to the rule. 
Ver. 4. “ Their best man is like a briar; the upright man more 
than a hedge: the day of thy spies, thy visitation cometh, then 
will their confusion follow. Ver. 5. Trust not in the neighbour, 
rely not upon the intimate one; keep the doors of thy mouth 
before her that is thy bosom friend. Ver. 6. For the son de- 
spiseth the father, the daughter rises wp against her mother, the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; a man’s enemies are 
the people of his own house.” 0319, the good man among them, 
i.e. the best man, resembles the thorn-bush, which only pricks, 
hurts, andinjures. In 1% the force of the suffix still continues: 
the most righteous man among them; and }) before 12:01) is 
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used in a comparative sense: “is more, i.e. worse, than a 
thorn-hedge.” The corruption of the nation has reached such 
a terrible height, that the judgment must burst in upon them. 
This thought comes before the prophet’s mind, so that he 
interrupts the description of the corrupt condition of things 
by pointing to the day of judgment. The “ day of thy watch- 
men,” i.e. of thy prophets (Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. i. 17, xxxiii. 7), is 
explained in the apposition p‘qdiddath*kha (thy visitation). The 
perfect M83 is prophetic of the future, which is as certain as if 
it were already there. MAY, now, te. when this day has come 
(really therefore = “ then”), will their confusion be, z.e. then 
will the wildest confusion come upon them, as the evil, which 
now envelopes itself in the appearance of good, will then burst 
forth without shame and without restraint, and everything will 
be turned upside down. In the same sense as this Isaiah also 
calls the day of divine judgment a day of confusion (Isa. 
xxii. 5). In the allusion to the day of judgment the speaker 
addresses the people, whereas in the description of the corrup- 
tion he speaks of them. ‘This distinction thus made between 
the person speaking and the people is not at variance with the 
assumption that the prophet speaks in the name of the con- 
gregation, any more than the words “ thy watchmen, thy visita- 
tion,” furnish an objection to the assumption that the prophet 
was one of the watchmen himself. ‘This distinction simply 
proves that the penitential community is not identical with the 
mass of the people, but to be distinguished from them. In 
ver. 5 the description of the moral corruption is continued, 
and that in the form of a warning not to trust one another 
any more, neither the companion (27) with whom one has 
intercourse in life, nor the confidential friend (allaph), nor 
the most intimate friend of all, viz. the wife lying on the hus- 
band’s bosom. Even before her the husband was to beware of 
letting the secrets of his heart cross his lips, because she would 
betray them. The reason for this is assigned in ver. 6, in the 
fact that even the holiest relations of the moral order of the 
world, the deepest ties of blood-relationship, are trodden under 
foot, and all the bonds of reverence, love, and chastity are 
loosened. The son treats his father as a fool (nibdél, as in 
Deut. xxx. 15). “The men of his house” (the subject of 
the last clause) are servants dwelling in the house, not relations 
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(cf Gens xvi 2esn2 G xxxix. 143 2-Sam. i217, 18). This 
verse is applied by Christ to the period of the xpious which 
will attend His coming, in His instruction to the apostles in 
Matt. x. 35, 36 (cf. Luke xii. 53). It follows from this, that 
we have not to regard vers. 5 and 6 as a simple continuation of 
the description in vers. 2—4a, but that these verses contain the 
explanation of ON322 71N ANY, in this sense, that at the out- 
break of the judgment and of the visitation the faithlessness 
will reach the height of treachery to the nearest friends, yea, 
even of the dissolution of every family tie (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
10, 12). 

Vers. 7-13. “This confession of sin is followed by a con- 
fession of faith on the part of the humiliated people of God” 
(Schlier.). Ver. 7. “But J, for Jehovah will I look out; I will 
wait for the God of my salvation; my God will hear me. Ver. 
8. Rejoice not over me, O mine enemy! for an I fallen, I rise 
again; for do I sit in darkness, Jehovah is light to me.” By 
281 what follows is attached adversatively to the preceding 
words. Even though all love and faithfulness should have 
vanished from among men, and the day of visitation should 
have come, the church of the faithful would not be driven from 
her confidence in the Lord, but would look to Him and His 
help, and console itself with the assurance that its God would 
hear it, i.e. rescue it from destruction. As the looking out 
(tséphah) for the Lord, whether He would not come, i.e. 
interpose to judge and aid, involves in itself a prayer for help, 
though it is not exhausted by it, but also embraces patient 
waiting, or the manifestation of faith in the life; so the hearing 
of God is a practical hearing, in other words, a coming to help 
and to save. The God of my salvation, i.e. from whom all my 
salvation comes (cf. Ps. xxvii. 9; Isa. xvii. 10). Her enemy, 
ae. the heathen power of the world, represented in Micah’s 
time by Asshur, and personified in thought as daughter Asshur, 
is not to rejoice over Zion. °3, for, not “if:” the verb ndphalti 
is rather to be taken conditionally, “for have I fallen;” ndéphal 
being used, as in Amos v. 2, to denote the destruction of the 
power and of the kingdom. The church is here supposed to 
be praying out of the midst of the period when the judgment 
has fallen upon it for its sins, and the power of the world is 
triumphing over it. The prophet could let her speak thus, 
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because he had already predicted the destruction of the king- 
dom and the carrying away of the people into exile as a judg- 
ment that was inevitable (ch. ili. 12, vi. 16). Sitting in 
darkness, 7.e. being in distress and poverty (cf. Isa. ix 1, xli. 
7; Ps. cvii. 10). In this darkness the Lord is light to the 
faithful, 7.e. He is their salvation, as He who does indeed 
chasten His own people, but who even in wrath does not 
violate His grace, or break the promises which He has given 
to His people. 

Ver. 9. “ The wrath of Jehovah shall I bear, for I have sinned 
against Him, till He shall fight my fight, and secure my right. 
He will bring me forth to the light ; I shall behold His righteous- 
ness. Ver. 10. And may my enemy see it, and shame cover her, 
who hath said to me, Where is Jehovah thy God? Mine eyes 
will see it; now will she be for a treading down, like mire of 
the streets.’ Confidence in the help of the Lord flows from 
the consciousness, that the wretchedness and sufferings are a 
merited punishment for the sins. This consciousness and feel- 
ing generate patience and hope: patience to bear the wrath 
of God manifesting itself in the sufferings; hope that the 
sufferings, as inflicted by the righteous God, will cease as 
soon as the divine justice has been satisfied. Za'aph: lit. the 
foaming up of wrath (Isa. xxx. 30); hence strong wrath. This 
the church will bear, till the Lord conducts its conflict and 
secures its rights. ‘2 is the judicial conflict between Israel 
and the heathen power of the world. Although, for example, 
God had given up His nation to the power of its enemies, the 
nations of the world, on account of its sins, so that they accom- 
plished the will of God, by destroying the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, and carrying away the people into exile; yet they 
grew proud of their own might in so doing, and did not recog- 
nise themselves as instruments of punishment in the hand of 
the Lord, but attributed their victories to the power of their 
own arm, and even aimed at the destruction of Israel, with 
scornful defiance of the living God (cf. Isa. x. 5-15; Hab. i. 
11). Thus they violated the rights of Israel, so that the Lord 
was obliged to conduct the contest of His people with the 
heathen, and secure the rights of Israel by the overthrow of 
the heathen power of the world. For ‘2% 2", see Ps. xliii. 1; 
for baw NYY, Ps. ix. 4, 5; and for the fact itself, Isa. xlix. 25, 
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li. 22. Mishpat is Israel’s right, in opposition to the powers of 
the world, who would destroy it. The following word *38'¥\ is 
not capac by WW JY, as the absence of the copula Vav shows. 
With these words the hoe takes the form of the certain assur- 
ance that the Lord will remove the distress, and let Israel see 
His righteousness. 7s°ddqah is the righteousness of God reveal- 
ing itself in the forgiveness and restoration of Israel to favour ; 
like ts°ddéqoth in ch. vi. 5: in actual fact, the salvation of Israel 
about to be secured, regarded as an emanation of the righteous- 
ness of the covenant God; hence parallel to “ix. ms with 3, 
to look at, so that one penetrates, as it were, into an ape 
seeing mith feasting of the eyes (so also in ver.10). This exalta- 
tion of Israel to new salvation it is hoped that the enemy will see 
(81M), opt.), and be covered with shame; for the power of the 
world is overthrown, in order that Israel may be redeemed out 
of its power. This desire is a just one, because the enemy has 
despised the Lord God. For the expression, “ Where is Jehovah 
thy God?” compare Joel ii. 17. And Israel will see its fulfil- 
ment (73°87A with Nun doubled after a sharpened ¢ é; see Ewald, 
§ 198, a). ‘Atidh, now (seeing the future in spirit, as having 
already come), the enemy will be trodden down like mire of tlie 
streets (for this figure, see Isa. x. 6). 

The confident expectation rises in vers. 11 sqq. into an 
assurance of the promise 5. the words of the prophet in the 
name of the church rising into an address to Zion, to confirm 
its hope by the promise oh the restoration of Zion, and the 
entrance of crowds of people into the city of God. Ver. 11. 
“ A day to build thy walls (cometh) ; in that day will the ordi- 
nance be faraway. Ver. 12. In that day will they come to thee 
from Asshur and the cities of Egypt, and from Lgypt to the 
river, and (to) sea from sea, and (from) mountain to mountain. 
Ver. 13. And the earth will become a desert because of its wm- 
habitants, for the fruit of their doings.” Ver. 11 consists of 
two clauses; for we may easily supply to yom “is” or “ will 
be” = come. The daughter Zion is addressed (cf. ch. iv. 8) 
not as a church, but as a city, as the centre and representative 
of the kingdom of God. As such, she is compared to a vine- 
yard, as in Isa. v. 1-7, xxvii. 2-4, Ps. Ixxx. 9,10. The word 
gadér, which is generally used for the hedge or wall around a 
vineyard, points to this (see Isa. v.5; Num. xxii. 24; Heccles. 
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x. 8). 8370 bY is an adverbial accusative ; in that day will ph 
be far away. The meaning of this word is very difficult to 
find, and can hardly be settled with any certainty. The ex- 
planation of chdg, as signifying the law imposed upon Israel by 
the heathen oppressors (Chald., Hengstenberg, etc.), cannot 
be sustained, as this meaning cannot be established from Ps. 
civ. 20, and is not suggested by the context. So, again, the 
explanation, “ On that day will the goal set (for Israel), or 
the boundary fixed (for it), be a far distant one (ze. then will 
the boundaries of the land of Israel lie in the far distance, or 
be advanced to the remotest distance:” Hitzig, Caspari, and 
others), introduces a meaning into the words which they do not 
possess. Even if chdg does denote a fixed point or a limit of 
either space or time, it never signifies the boundary of a nation ; 
and rdchaq, to be far off, is not equivalent to being advanced 
to a great distance. Chdq is apparently used here for the 
ordinance or limit which God has appointed to separate Israel 
from the nations ; not a land-boundary, but the law of Israel’s 
separation from the nations. This law will be far away, <.e. 
will be removed or set aside (yirchag is only chosen for the sake 
of the assonance with chéq), inasmuch as numerous crowds, as 
is added in ver. 12 by way of explanation, will then stream to 
Zion, or come to the people of God, out of all lands (cf. ch. iv. 
1,2). For this is what ver. 12 refers to, and not the return 
to Zion of the Israelites who have been scattered in the heathen 
lands. ia) (impersonal), one comes, they come: not “return,” 
3%, which must have been the expression used if the return 
of the Israelites out of their captivity had been meant. The 
heathen who cherish a desire for the God of Zion and His law 
(ch. iv. 2) will come to Israel; not to Israel as still living in 
their midst (Caspari), but to the Israel that has already re- 
turned, and whose walls have been rebuilt (ver. 11). The 
building of the walls of Zion involves the gathering together 
of the dispersed nation, or rather presupposes it. Heathen 
will come “from Asshur and the cities of Egypt,” ze. from the 
two mightiest empires in the time of the prophet. M/datsor, the 
poetical name of Keypt, as in Isa. xix. 6, xxxvil. 25; and “cities 
of Egypt,” because that land or kingdom was especially rich in 
cities. The further definitions individualize the idea of the 
totality of the lands and provinces, the correlative members 
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being transposed and incomplete in the last two sentences, so 
that the preposition 79 must be supplied to 0%, and the preposi- 
tion #2 to 747, From Egypt to the river (Euphrates) includes 
the lands lying between these two terminal points; and in the 
expressions, “ sea from sea, and mountain to mountain,” seas 
and mountains are mentioned in the most general manner, as 
the boundaries of lands and nations; so that we have not to 
think of any particular seas and mountains, say the Western 
(or Mediterranean) Sea, and the Eastern (the Dead or the Gali- 
lean) Sea, as being the western and eastern boundaries of Pales- 
tine, and of Lebanon and Sinai as the northern and southern 
boundaries, but must adhere firmly to the general character of 
the expression : “ from one sea and one mountain to another 
sea and mountain,” i.e. from every land situated between seas 
and mountains, that is to say, from all the lands and provinces 
of the earth. The coming out of all lands is not to be under- 
stood as denoting simply passing visits to Canaan or Zion, but 
as coming to connect themselves with the people of God, to be 
received into fellowship with them. There is a parallel to this 
promise in the promise contained in Isa. xix. 18-25, that in the 
Messianic times Egypt and Asshur will turn to Jehovah. This 
takes place because the earth will become a desert, on account 
of the evil deeds of its inhabitants. Whilst Zion is rebuilt, 
and the people of God are multiplied, by the addition of the 
godly Gentiles out of all the countries of the earth, the judg- 
ment falls upon the sinful world. This statement at ver. 13 is 
simply attached to what precedes it by "D1}, in order to com- 
plete the promise of the restoration of Zion, i adding the fate 
which will befal the earth (¢.e. the earth sene Canaan) ; but 
it actually contains the motive for the coming of the crowds to 
Zion. 28 cannot be the land of Israel (Canaan) here, in 
support of which appeal has been made to Lev. xxvi. 33 and 
Isa. i. 7; for the context neither leads to.any such limitation as 
that 787 could be taken in the sense of BISON (in Leviticus 
and Isaiah), nor allows of, our thinking of the devastation of 
Canaan. When the day shall have come for the building of 
the walls of Zion, the land of Israel will not become a desert 
then ; but, on the contrary, the devastation will cease. If the 
devastation of Canaan were intended here, we should have 
either to take nnn as a pluperfect, in violation of the rules 
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of the language, or arbitrarily to interpolate “ previously,” 
as Hitzig proposes. 2u by is defined more precisely by 
pmoy "52 The doings are of course evil ones, and the 
deeds themselves are the fr uit (cf. Isa. iii. 10). 

Vers. 14-17. The promise of salvation impels the congre- 
gation to pray that it may be granted (ver. 14); whereupon 
the Lord assures it that His covenant mercies shall be renewed, 
and promises the thorough humiliation of the hostile nations of 
the world (vers. 15-17). Ver. 14. “ Feed thy people with thy 
staff, the sheep of thine inheritance, dwelling apart, in the wood, 
in the midst of Carmel: let them feed in Bashan and Gilead, as 
in the days of the olden time.” 'The question in dispute among 
commentators, whether this prayer is addressed to the Lord by 
the prophet on behalf of the nation, or whether the prophet is 
still speaking in the name of the believing church, is decided 
in favour of the latter by the answer addressed to the church 
in ver. 15. The Lord is addressed as the shepherd of Israel, 
the title by which Jacob addressed Him in Gen. xlix. 24 (cf. 
Ps. Ixxx. 2, xxiii. 1 sqq.). The prayer is related to the pro- 
mise in ch. v. 3 sqq., viz. that the ruler coming forth out of 
Bethlehem will feed in the strength of Jehovah, and involves 
the prayer for the sending of this ruler. “ With this staff,” 
a.é. the shepherd’s staff (cf. Lev. xxvii. 32; Ps. xxiii. 4), is 
added pictorially ; and as a support to the prayer, it designates 
the people as the sheep of Jehovah’s inheritance. 2M jN¥, 
instead of noma BY, which occurs more frequently, is occa- 
sioned by the figure of the shepherd. As the sheep need 
the protection of the shepherd, lest they should perish, so 
Israel needs the guidance of its God, that it may not be 
destroyed by its foes. The following apposition 712) 23 
determines the manner of the feeding more precisely; so 
that we may resolve it into the clause, “so that thy people 
may dwell apart.’ The words contain an allusion to Num. 
xxill. 9, where Balaam describes Israel as a people separated 
from the rest of the nations; and to Deut. xxxiii. 28, where 
Moses congratulates it, because it dwells in safety and alone 
(baddd, separate), under the protection of its God, in a land 
full of corn, new wine, etc. The church asks for the fulfil- 
ment of this blessing from Jehovah its shepherd, that it may 
dwell separate from the nations of the world, so that they may 
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not be able to do it any harm; and that “in the wood in the 
midst of Carmel,” that promontory abounding in wood and 
pasture land (letis pascuis abundat: Jerome on Amos i. 2). 
The wood is thought of here as shutting off the flock from the 
world without, withdrawing it from its sight, and affording it 
security ; and the fact that dangerous a pea have their 
home in the forest (Jer. v. 6; Ps. Ixxx. 14) is overlooked here, 
because Israel is protected from them by its own shepherd. 
wt, which follows, is not future, but optative, corresponding to 
the imperative 99. Gilead and Bashan are also named as 
portions of the land that were rich in pasture (cf. Num. xxxii. 
1 sqq.), namely, of the land to the east of the Jordan, Carmel 
belonging to the western portion of Canaan. ‘These three 
portions individualize the whole of the territory which Israel 
received for its inheritance, and not merely the territory of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. The simple reason why no dis- 
tricts in the kingdom of Judah are mentioned, is that Judah 
possessed no woody districts abounding in grass and pasture 
resembling those named. Moreover, the prayer refers to the 
whole of Israel, or rather to the remnant of the whole nation 
that has been feveael from the judgment, and which will form 
an undivided flock under the Messiah (cf. ch. v. 2; Isa. xi. 13; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 15 sqq.). poiy 0, “the days of old,” are the times 
of Moses and Joshua, when the Lord brought Israel with His 
mighty arm into the possession of the promised land. 

The Lord answers this prayer, by promising, according to 
His abundant goodness, more than the church has asked. 
Ver. 15. “As in the days of thy going out of the land of Kgypt 
will I cause it to see wonders. Ver. 16. Nations will see tt, and 
be ashamed of all their strength: they will lay the hand upon the 
mouth, their ears will become deaf. Ver. 17. They will lick dust 
like the snake, like the reptiles of the earth they come trembling out 
of their castles: they will go trembling to Jehovah our God, and 
before thee will they fear.” The wonders (niphia’oth ; cf. Ex. 
ill. 20, xv. 11; Ps. lxxviii. 11) with which the Lord formerly 
smote Egypt, to redeem His people out of the bondage of that 
kingdom of the world, will the Lord renew for His people. In 
"ONY the nation is addressed, whilst the suffix of the third pers. 
attached to 288 points back to WY in ver. 14. The miracu- 
lous deeds will make such an impression, that the heathen 
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nations who see them will stand ashamed, dumb and deaf with 
alarm and horror. Ashamed of all their strength, z.e. because 
all their strength becomes impotence before the mighty acts of 
the Almighty God. Laying the hand upon the mouth is a 
gesture expressive of reverential silence from astonishment and 
admiration (cf. Judg. xviii. 19; Job xxi. 5, etc.). Their ears 
shall become deaf “ from the thunder of His mighty acts, Job 
xxvi. 14, the gol hamon of Isa. xxxiii. 8” (Hitzig). With this 
description of the impression made by the wonderful works of 
God, the words of God pass imperceptibly into words of the 
prophet, who carries out the divine answer still further in an 
explanatory form, as we may see from ver. 17d. ‘The heathen 
will submit themselves to Jehovah in the humblest fear. This 
is stated in ver.17. Licking the dust like the serpent contains 
an allusion to Gen. ili. 14 (cf. Ps. lxxii. 9 and Isa. xlix. 23). 
ys “oni, earth-creepers, 7.¢. snakes, recals the 75 “oni of Deut. 
xxxil. 24. Like snakes, when they are driven out of their 
hiding-place, or when charmers make them come out of their 
holes, so will the nations come trembling out of their castles 
(misg*rdth as in Ps. xviii. 46), and tremble to Jehovah, i.e. flee 
to Him with trembling, as alone able to grant help (see Hos. 
iii. 5), and fear before thee. With 4 the prayer passes into 
an address to Jehovah, to attach to this the praise of God with 
which he closes his book. 

Ver. 18. “ Who is a God like Thee? removing guilt and pass- 
ing over iniquity to the remnant of His inheritance. He retaineth 
not His anger for ever, for He delighteth in mercy. Ver. 19. He 
will have compassion upon us again, tread down our transgres- 
sions ; and Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. 
Ver. 20. Mayest Thou show truth to Jacob, mercy to Abraham, 
which Thou hast sworn to our fathers from the days of old.” 
03 bys 2 looks back to Ex. xv. 11; but whether Micah also 
plays upon his own name is doubtful. Like the first redemp-. 
tion of Israel out of Egypt, the second or still more glorious 
redemption of the people of God furnishes an occasion for 
praising the incomparable nature of the Lord. But whereas 
in the former Jehovah merely revealed Himself in His incom- 
parable exaltation above all gods, in the restoration of the 
nation which had been cast out among the heathen because of 
its sins, and its exaltation among the nations, He now reveals 
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His incomparable nature in grace and compassion. The words 
3) iY NI are formed after Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, where the Lord, 
after the falling away of Israel from Him by the worship of the 
golden calf, reveals Himself to Moses asa gracious and merciful 
God, who forgives guilt and sin. But this grace and com- 
passion are only fully revealed in the restoration and blessing 
of the remnant of His nation by Jesus Christ. (For ver. 180, 
see Ps. ciii. 9.) As One who delighteth in mercy, He will have 
compassion upon Israel again (ydshabh used adverbially, as in | 
Hos. xiv. 8, etc.), will tread down its sins, 7.e. conquer their 
power and tyranny by His compassion, and cast them into the 
depths of the sea, as He once conquered the tyrant Pharaoh 
and drowned him in the depths of the sea (Ex. xv. 5, 10). 
This believing assurance then closes with the prayer (tittén is 
optative) that the Lord will give His rescued nation truth and 
mercy (émeth and chesed, after Ezek. xxxiv. 6), i.e. give them 
to enjoy, or bestow upon them, what He had sworn to the 
patriarchs (Gen. xxii. 16). Abraham and Jacob are mentioned 
instead of their family (cf. Isa. xli. 8). 

With this lofty praise of the Lord, Micah closes not only the 
last words, but his whole book. The New Testament parallel, 
as Hengstenberg has correctly observed, is Rom. xi. 33-36 ; 
and the puorypiov made known by the apostle in Rom. xi. 
25 sqq. gives us a view of the object and end of the ways of 
the Lord with His people. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ALERSON or THE PropHet.—aAll that we know 
wy} of Nahum (Nachum, t.e. consolation or comforter, 
consolator, Gr. Naovp) is, that he sprang from the 
place called Elkosh ; since the epithet 1a’ elgoshi, 
in the heading to his book, is not a patronymic, but the place of 
his birth. Llkosh is not to be sought for in Assyria, however, 
viz. in the Christian village of Alkush, which is situated on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, to the north-west of Khorsabad, two 
days’ journey from Mosul, where the tomb of the prophet 
Nahum is shown in the form of a simple plaster box of 
modern ‘style, and which is held in great reverence, as a holy 
place, by the Christians and Mohammedans of that neighbour- 
hood (see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 1. 233), as Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Ewald, and others suppose. For this village, with 
its pretended tomb of the prophet, has not the smallest trace of 
antiquity about it, and is mentioned for the first time by a monk 
of the sixteenth century, in a letter to Assemani (Biblioth. or. 
i. 525, ili. 1, p. 352). Now, as a tomb of the prophet Jonah is 
also shown in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, the assumption is 
a very natural one, that the name Llkush did not come from 
the village into the book, but passed from the book to the 
village (Hitzig). The statement of Jerome is older, and much 
more credible,—namely, that “ Elkosh was situated in Galilee, 
since there is to the present day a village in Galilee called 
Helceszei (others Helcesei, Elcesi), a very small one indeed, and 
containing in its ruins hardly any traces of ancient buildings, 
but one which is well known to the Jews, and was also pointed 
out to me by my guide,’—inasmuch as he does not simply base 
his statement upon the word of his guide, but describes the 
place as well known to the Jews. This Jewish tradition of the 
VOL, IL A 
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_birth of Nahum in the Galilean Elkosh, or ’E)xecé, is also 
supported by Cyril of Alex., Ps. Epiphanius, and Ps. Doro- 
theus, although the more precise accounts of the situation of 
the place are confused and erroneous in the two last named. 
We have indeed no further evidence that Nahum sprang out 
of Galilee. The name of the Elkesaites furnishes just as 
little proof of the existence of a place called Elkosh, as the 
name Capernaum, i.e. village of Nahum, of the fact that our 
prophet lived there. Whether the sect of the Elkesaites really 
derived their name from a founder named Elxai or Elkesai, is 
just as questionable as the connection between this Elxai and 
the place called Elkosh ; and the conjecture that Capernaum 
received its name from our prophet is altogether visionary. 
But Jerome’s statement is quite sufficient, since it is confirmed 
by the contents of Nahum’s prophecy. Ewald indeed imagines 
that he can see very clearly, from the general colouring of the 
little book, that Nahum did not live in Palestine, but in Assyria, 
and must have seen with his own eyes the danger which threat- 
ened Nineveh, from an invasion by powerful foes, as being one 
of the descendants of the Israelites who had formerly been 
transported to Assyria. “ It moves,” he says, “ for example, 
round about Nineveh only, and that with a fulness such as we 
do not find in any other prophecy relating to a foreign nation ; 
and it is quite in a casual manner that it glances at Judah in 
ch. i. 13-11, 3. There is not a single trace of its having been 
written by Nahum in Judah ; on the contrary, it follows most 
decidedly, from the form given to the words in ch. ii. 1 (ch. i. 
15), as compared with Isa. lii. 7, that he was prophesying at a 
great distance from Jerusalem and Judah.” But why should 
not an earlier prophet, who lived in the kingdom of Israel or 
that of Judah, have been able to utter a special pr ophecy con- 
cerning Nineveh, in consequence of a special commission from 
God? Moreover, it is not merely in a casual manner that 
Nahum glances at Judah; on the contrary, his whole prophecy 
is meant for Judah; and his glance at Judah, notwithstanding 
its brevity, assumes, as Umbreit has correctly observed, a very 
important and central position. And the assertion, that there 
is not a single trace in the whole prophecy of Nahum’s having 
been in Judah, has been contested with good reason by Maurer, 
Hitzig, and others, who appeal to ch. i. 4 and i. 13-ii. 3, where 
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such traces are to be found. On the other hand, if the book 
had been written by a prophet living in exile, there would 
surely be some allusions to the situation and circumstances of 
the exiles; whereas we look in vain for any such allusions in 
Nahum. Again, the acquaintance with Assyrian affairs, to 
which Ewald still further appeals, is no greater than that which 
might have been possessed by any prophet, or even by any 
inhabitant of Judah in the time of Hezekiah, after the repeated 
invasions of Israel and Judah by the Assyrians, “ The liveli- 
ness of the description runs through the whole book. Chap. i. 
2-14 is not less lively than ch. ii.; and yet no one would infer 
from the former that Nahum must have seen with his own eyes 
all that he sets before our eyes in so magnificent a picture in 
ch. i. 2 sqq.” (Niagelsbach ; Herzog’s Cycl.) It is no more a 
fact that “ch. ii. 6 contains such special acquaintance with 
the locality of Nineveh, as could only be derived from actual 
inspection,” than that “ch. ii. 7 contains the name of the 
Assyrian queen (Huzzab).” Moreover, of the words that are 
peculiar to our prophet, taphsar (ch. iii. 17) is the only one 
that is even probably Assyrian; and this is a military term, 
which the Judzans in Palestine may have heard from Assyrians, 
living there. The rest of the supposed Arameisms, such as 
the suffixes in 37°33 (ch. ii. 4) and na 2Nop (ch. 11. 14), and 
the words 373, to sigh = 737 (ch. i. 8), 175 (ch. iil. 2), and 
nispe (ch. ii. 4), may be accounted for from the Galilean origin 
of the prophet. Consequently there is no tenable ground what- 
ever for the assumption that Nahum lived in exile, and uttered 
his prophecy in the neighbourhood of Nineveh. ‘There is much 
greater reason for inferring, from the many points of coinci- 
dence between Nahum and Isaiah (see pp. 6, 7), that he was born 
in Galilee during the Assyrian invasions, and that he emigrated 
to Judea, where he lived and prophesied. Nothing whatever 
is known of the circumstances of his life. The notices in Ps. 
Epiphan. concerning his miracles and his death (see O. Strauss, 
Nahumi de Nino vaticin. expl. p. xii. sq.) can lay no claim to 
truth. Even the period of his life is so much a matter of dis- 
pute, that some suppose him to have prophesied under Jehu and 
Jehoahaz, whilst others believe that he did not prophesy till 
the time of Zedekiah ; at the same time it is possible to decide 
this with tolerable certainty from the contents of the book. 
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2. Tur Boox or Nauum contains one extended prophecy 
concerning Nineveh, in which the ruin of that city and of the 
Assyrian world-power is predicted in three strophes, answering 
to the division into chapters; viz. in ch. i. the divine purpose 
to inflict judgment upon this oppressor of Israel; in ch. ii. the 
joyful news of the conquest, plundering, and destruction of 
Nineveh; and in ch. iii. its guilt and its inevitable ruin. These 
are all depicted with pictorial liveliness and perspicuity. Now, 
although this prophecy neither closes with a Messianic prospect, 
nor enters more minutely into the circumstances of the Israel- 
itish kingdom of God in general, it is rounded off within itself, 
and stands in such close relation to Judah, that it may be called 
a prophecy of consolation for that kingdom. The fall of the 
mighty capital of the Assyrian empire, that representative of 
the godless and God-opposing power of the world, which sought 
to destroy the Israelitish kingdom of God, was not only closely 
connected with the continuance and development of the king- 
dom of God in Judah, but the connection is very obvious in 
Nahum’s prophecy. Even in the introduction (ch. i. 2 sqq.) 
the destruction of Nineveh is announced as a judgment, which 
Jehovah, the zealous God and avenger of evil, executes, and 
in which He proves Himself a refuge to those who trust in 
Him (ch. 1.7). But “ those who trust in Him” are not godly 
Gentiles here; they are rather the citizens of His kingdom, 
viz. the Judzans, upon whom Asshur had laid the ‘yoke of 
bondage, which Jehovah would break (ch. i. 13), so that Judah 
could keep feasts and pay its vows to Him (ch. i.15). On the 
destruction of Nineveh the Lord returns to the eminence of 
Israel, which the Assyrians have overthrown (ch. ii. 2), Con- 
sequently Nineveh is to fall, and an end is to be put to the 
rule and tyranny of Asshur, that the glory of Israel may be 
restored. 

The unity and integrity of the prophecy are not open to 
any well-founded objection. It is true that Eichhorn, Ewald, 
and De Wette, have questioned the genuineness of the first 
part of the heading (the Mass@ of Nineveh), but without suffi- 
cient reason, as even Hitzig observes. For there is nothing 
that can possibly astonish us in the fact that the object of the 
prophecy is mentioned first, and then the author. Moreover, 
the words m3) SYM cannot possibly have been added at a later 
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period, because the whole of the first half of the prophecy 
would be unintelligible without them; since Nineveh is not 
mentioned by name till ch. ii. 8, and yet the suffix attached to 
MDP in ch. i. 8 refers to N ineveh, and requires the introduc- 
tion of the name of that city in the heading. There is just as 
little force in the arguments with which Hive seeks to prove 
that the allusion to the conquest of No-Amon in ch. iii. 8-10 
is a later addition. For the assertion that, if an Assyrian 
army had penetrated to Upper Egypt and taken that city, 
Nahum, when addressing Nineveh, could not have related to 
the Assyrians what had emanated from themselves, without at 
least intimating this, would obviously be well founded only on 
the supposition that the words “ Art thou better than No- 
Amon,” etc., could be taken quite prosaically as news told to 
the city of Nineveh, and loses all its force, when we see that 
this address is simply a practical turn, with which Nahum 
describes the fate of No-Amon not to the Ninevites, but to 
the Judeans, as a practical proof that even the mightiest and 
most strongly fortified city could be conquered and fall, when 
God had decreed its ruin. From the lively description of this 
occurrence, we may also explain the change from the third 
person to the second in ch, iil. 9), at which Hitzig still takes 
offence. His other arguments are so subjective and unimpor- 
tant, that they require no special refutation. 

With regard to the date of the composition of our prophecy, 
it is evident from the contents that it was not written before, 
but after, the defeat of Sennacherib in front of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Hezekiah, since that event is not only clearly 
este but no ate furnished the occasion for the pro- 
phecy. Asshur had overrun Judah (ch. i. 15), and had severely 
afflicted it (ch. i. 9, 12), yea plundered and almost destroyed 
it (ch. ii. 2). Now, even if neither the words in ch. i. 11, 
“There is one come out of thee, who imagined evil against 
Jehovah,” etc., nor those of ch. i. 120, according to the correct 
interpretation, contain any special allusion to Sennacherib and 
his defeat, and if it is still less likely that ch. i. 14 contains an 
allusion to his death or murder (Isa. xxxvii. 38), yet the afflic- 
tion (tsérdh) which Assyria had brought upon Judah (ch. i. 9), 
and the invasion of Judah mentioned in ch. i. 15 and ii. 2, can 
only refer to Sennacherib’s expedition, since he was the only one 
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of all the kings of Assyria who so severely oppressed Judah as 
to bring it to the very verge of ruin. Moreover, ch. ii. 13, 
“ The voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard,” is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the messengers whom Sennacherib sent to 
Hezekiah, according to Isa. xxxvi. 13 sqq. and xxxvil. 9 sqq., 
to compel the surrender of Jerusalem and get Judah com- 
pletely into his power. But if this is established, it cannot 
have been a long time after the defeat of Sennacherib before 
Jerusalem, when Nahum prophesied; not only because that 
event was thoroughly adapted to furnish the occasion for such 
a prophecy as the one contained in our prophet’s book, and 
because it was an omen of the future and final judgment upon 
Asshur, but still more, because the allusions to the affliction 
brought upon Judah by Sennacherib are of such a kind that it 
must have still continued in the most vivid recollection of the 
prophet and the men of his time. We cannot do anything else, 
therefore, than subscribe to the view expressed by Vitringa, 
viz. that “the date of Nahum must be fixed a very short time 
after Isaiah and Micah, and therefore in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, not only after the carrying away of the ten tribes, but 
also after the overthrow of Sennacherib (ch. i. 11, 13), from 
which the argument of the prophecy is taken, and the occasion 
for preaching the complete destruction of Nineveh and the 
kingdom of Assyria” (Typ. doctr. prophet. p. 37). The date 
of the composition of our book cannot be more exactly deter- 
mined. The assumption that it was composed before the 
murder of Sennacherib, in the temple of his god Nisroch (Isa. 
xxxvil. 88; 2 Kings xix. 37), has no support in ch.i.14. And 
it is equally impossible to infer from ch. i. 13 and i. 15 that 
our prophecy was uttered in the reign of Manasseh, and occa- 
sioned by the carrying away of the king to Babylon (2 Chron. 
Seale LL). «, 

The relation which exists between this prophecy and those 
of Isaiah is in the most perfect harmony with the composition 
of the former in the second half of the reign of Hezekiah. 
The resemblances which we find between Nahum iii. 5 and 
Isacxlvin.t2,,3, ch. iii. 7, 10;and Isa.) li. 19,20) che in, 15 and 
Isa. lit. 1 and 7, are of such a nature that Isaiah could just as 
well have alluded to Nahum as Nahum to Isaiah. If Nahum 
composed his prophecy not long after the overthrow of Senna- 
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cherib, we must assume that the former was the case. The 
fact that in Nahum i. 8, 13 and iii. 10 there are resemblances 
to Isa. x. 23, 27 and xiii. 16, where our prophet is evidently 
the borrower, furnishes no decisive proof to the contrary. For 
the relation in which prophets who lived and laboured at the 
‘same time stood to one another was one of mutual giving and 
receiving; so that it cannot be immediately inferred from the 
fact that our prophet made use of a prophecy of his predecessor 
for his own purposes, that he must have been dependent upon 
him in all his kindred utterances. When, on the other hand, 
Ewald and Hitzig remove our prophecy to a much later period, 
and place it in the time of the later Median wars with Assyria, 
either the time of Phraortes (Herod. i. 102), or that of 
Cyaxares and his first siege of Nineveh (Herod. i. 103), they 
found this opinion upon the unscriptural assumption that it was 
nothing more than a production of human sagacity and poli- 
tical conjecture, which could only have been uttered “ when a 
threatening expedition against Nineveh was already in full 
operation” (Ewald), and when the danger which threatened 
Nineveh was before his eyes,—a view which has its roots in 
the denial of the supernatural character of the prophecy, and 
is altogether destitute of any solid foundation. 

The style of our prophet is not inferior to the classical 
style of Isaiah and Micah, either in power and originality of 
thought, or in clearness and purity of form; so that, as. R. 
Lowth (De sacr. poési Hebr. § 281) has aptly observed, ex 
omnibus minoribus prophetis nemo videtur equare sublimitatem, 
ardorem et audaces spiritus Nahumi; whereas Ewald, according 
to his preconceived opinion as to the prophet’s age, “ no longer 
finds in this prophet, who already formed one of the later 
prophets, so much inward strength, or purity and fulness of 
thought.” For the exegetical writings on the book of Nahum, 
see my Lehrbuch der Hinleitung, § 299, 300. 
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EXPOSITION. 
THE JUDGMENT UPON NINEVEH DECREED BY GOD.—Cuar. 1. 


Jehovah, the jealous God and avenger of evil, before whose 
manifestation of wrath the globe trembles (vers. 2-6), will 
prove Himself a strong tower to His own people by destroying 
Nineveh (vers. 7-11), since He has determined to break the 
yoke which Asshur has laid upon Judah, and to destroy this 
enemy of His people (vers. 12-14). 

Ver. 1. The heading runs thus: “ Burden concerning Nine- 
veh; book of the prophecy of Nahum of Elkosh.” The first. 
sentence gives the substance and object, the second the form 
and author, of the proclamation which follows. SW signifies a 
burden, from 83, to lift up, to carry, to heave. This meaning 
has very properly been retained by Jonathan, Aquila, Jerome, 
Luther, and others, in the headings to the prophetic oracle. 
Jerome observes on Hab. i. 1: “ Massa never occurs in the title, 
except when it is evidently grave and full of weight and labour.” 
On the other hand, the LX X. have generally rendered it Af#upua 
in the headings to the oracles, or even dpacts, papa, pha (Isa. 
xiii. sqq., xxx. 6); and most of the modern commentators since 
Cocceius and Vitringa, following this example, have attributed 
to the word the meaning of “ utterance,” and derived it from 
xvi, efart. But xvv2 has no more this meaning than rip Sp) 
can mean to utter the voice, either in Ex. xx. 7 and xxii. 1, to 
which Hupfeld appeals in support of it, or in 2 Kings ix. 25, to 
which others appeal. The same may be said of Nt, which 
never means effatum, utterance, and is never placed before 
simple announcements of salvation, but only before oracles of 
a threatening nature. Zech. ix. 1 and xii. 1 form no exception 
to this rule. Delitzsch (on Isa. xiii. 1) observes, with regard to 
the latter passage, that the promise has at least a dark foil, and 
in ch. ix. 1 sqq. the heathen nations of the Persian and Mace- 
donian world-monarchy are threatened with a divine judgment 
which will break in pieces their imperial glory, and through 
which they are to be brought to conversion to Jehovah; “and 
it is just in this that the burden consists, which the word of God 
lays upon these nations, that they may be brought to conversion 
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through such a judgment from God” (Kliefoth). Even in 
Prov. xxx. 1 and xxxi. 1 Massa’ does not mean utterance. The 
words of Agur in Prov, xxx. 1 are a heavy burden, which is 
rolled upon the natural and conceited reason; they are punitive 
in their character, reproving human forwardness in the strongest 
terms; and in ch. xxxi. 1 Mass@ is the discourse with which 
king Lemuel reproved his mother. For the thorough vindi- 
cation of this meaning of Mass@, by an exposition of all the 
passages which have been adduced in support of the rendering 
“utterance,” see Hengstenberg, Christology, on Zech. ix. 1, and 
QO. Strauss on this passage. For Nineveh, see the comm. on 
Jonah i. 2. The burden, i.e. the threatening words, concerning 
Nineveh are defined in the second clause as sépher chdzon, book of 
the seeing (or of the seen) of Nahum, ¢.e. of that which Nahum 
saw in spirit and prophesied concerning Nineveh. The unusual 
combination of sépher with chdzdn, which only occurs here, is 
probably intended to show that Nahum simply committed his 
prophecy concerning Nineveh to writing, and did not first of 
all announce it ball before the es On hd elqoshi (the 
Elkoshite), see the Introduction. 

Vers. 2-6. The description of the divine justice, and its judi- 
cial manifestation on the earth, with which Nahum introduces 
his prophecy concerning Nineveh, has this double object : first 
of all, to indicate the connection between the destruction of the 
capital of the Assyrian empire, which is about to be predicted, 
and the divine purpose of salvation ; and secondly, to cut off at 
the very outset all doubt as to the realization of this judgment. 
Ver. 2. “A God jealous and taking vengeance is Jehovah; an 
avenger is Jehovah, and Lord of wrathful fury ; an avenger is 
Jehovah to His adversaries, and He is One keeping wrath to His 
enemies. Ver. 3. Jehovah is long-suffering and of great strength, 
and He does not acquit of guilt. Jehovah, His way is in the 
storm and in the tempest, and clouds are the dust of His feet.” 
The prophecy commences with the words with which God ex- 
presses the energetic character of His holiness in the decalogue 
(Ex. xx. 5, cf. xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24, v. 9; and Josh. xxiv. 
19), ee we find the form wi3p foe s2P. =Jehovah is a 
jealous God, who turns the burning zeal of His wrath against 
them that hate Him (Deut. vi. 15). His side of the energy of 
the divine zeal predominates here, as the following predicate, 
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the three-times repeated )3, clearly shows. The strengthening 
of the idea of ndgém involved in the repetition of it three times 
(cf. Jer. vii. 4, xxii. 29), is increased still further by the 
apposition ba’al chémdh, possessor of the wrathful heat, equiva- 
lent to the wrathful God (cf. Prov. xxix. 22, xxii. 24). The 
vengeance applies to His adversaries, towards whom He bears 
ill-will. Mdtar, when predicated of God, as in Lev. xix. 18 
and Ps. ciii. 9, signifies to keep or bear wrath. God does not 
indeed punish immediately; He is long-suffering (DBS JIS, 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, Num. xiv. 18, etc.). His long-suffering is not 
weak indulgence, however, but an emanation from His love and 
mercy ; for He is 9’dol-kodch, great in strength (Num. xiv. 17), 
and does not leave unpunished (3) 133 after Ex. xxxiv. 7 and 
Num. xiv. 18; see at Ex. xx. 7). His great might to punish 
sinners, He has preserved from of old ; His way is in the storm 
and tempest. With these words Nahum passes over to a de- 
scription of the manifestations of divine wrath upon sinners in 
great national judgments which shake the world (TY¥ as in 
Job ix. 17=Myd, which is connected with 75:D in Isa. xxix. 
6 and Ps. Ixxxiii. 16). These and similar descriptions are 
founded upon the revelations of God, when bringing Israel out 
of Egypt, and at the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai, when 
the Lord came down upon the mountain in clouds, fire, and 
vapour of smoke (Ex. xix. 16-18). Clouds are the dust of His 
feet. The Lord comes down from heaven in the clouds. As 
man goes upon the dust, so Jehovah goes upon the clouds. 
Ver. 4. “ He threateneth the sea, and drieth it wp, and maketh 
all the rivers dry up. Bashan and Carmel fade, and the blossom 
of Lebanon fadeth. Ver. 5. Mountains shake before Him, and 
the hills melt away ; the earth heaveth before Him, and the globe, 
and all the inhabitants thereon. Ver. 6. Before His fury who 
may stand? and who rise up at the burning of His wrath? His 
burning heat poureth itself out like fire, and the rocks are rent in 
pieces by Him.” In the rebuking of the sea there is an allusion 
to the drying up of the Red Sea for the Israelites to pass through 
(cf. Ps. evi. 9); but. it is generalized here, and extended to 
every sea and river, which the Almighty can smite in His 
wrath, and cause to as yup. %Wa" for wa", the vowelless * of 
the third pers. being fused into one with the first radical sound, 


asin 7 in Lam. il, 53 (cf. Ges. § 69, Anm. 6, and Ewald 
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§ 232-3). Bashan, Carmel, and Lebanon are mentioned as 
very fruitful districts, abounding in a vigorous growth of vege- 
tation and large forests, the productions of which God could 
suddenly cause to fade and wither in His wrath. Yea more: 
the mountains tremble and the hills melt away (compare the 
similar description in Mic. i. 4, and the explanation given 
there). The earth lifts itself, ce. starts up from its place (cf. 
Isa. xiii. 13), with everything that dwells upon the surface of 
the globe. NWN from NW3, used intransitively, “to rise,” as in 
Ps. Ixxxix. 10 and Hos. xiii. 1; not conelamat s. tollit vocem 
(J. H. Michaelis, Burk, Strauss). 53h, lit. the fertile globe, 
always signifies the whole of the habitable earth, 1 ocovpévy ; 
and 72 ‘2v4’, not merely the men (Ewald), but all living crea- 
tures (cf. l bali i. 18,20). No one can stand before such divine 
wrath, which pours out like consuming fire (Deut. iv. 24), and 
rends age in pieces (1 Kings xix. 11; Jer. xxili. 29; cf. Jer. 
ekO)-se Mal. iii, 2)); 

Vers. 7-11. But the wrath of God does not fall upon those 
who trust in the Lord; it only falls upon His enemies. With 
this turn Nahum prepares the way in vers. 7 sqq. for pro- 
claiming the judgment of wrath upon Nineveh. Ver. 7. “Good 
ts Jehovah, a refuge in the day of trouble; and He knoweth those 
who trust in Him. Ver. 8. And with an overwhelming flood will 
He make an end of her place, and pursue His enemies into dark- 
ness.” Even in the manifestation of His wrath God proves 
His goodness ; for the judgment, by exterminating the wicked, 
brings deliverance to the righteous who trust in the Lord, out 
of the affliction prepared for them by the wickedness of the 
world. The predicate rip is more precisely defined by the 
apposition “) ripe, for a refuge =a refuge in time of trouble. 
The goodness of the Lord is seen in the fact that He is a 
refuge in distress. The last clause says to whom: viz. to those 
who trust in Him. They are known by Him. “ To know is 
just the same as not to neglect; or, expressed in a positive 
form, the care or providence of God in the preservation of the 
faithful” (Calvin). For the fact, compare Ps. xxxiv. 9, xlvi. 2, 
Jer. xvi. 19. And because the Lord is a refuge to His people, 
He will put an end to the oppressor of His people, viz. Nineveh, 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, and that with an over- 
whelming flood. Sheteph, overwhelming, is a figure denoting 
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the judgment sweeping over a land or kingdom, through the 
invasion of hostile armies (cf. Isa. vili. 7; Dan. xi. 26, 40). 
723, overflowed by a river (cf. Isa. vill. 8; Hab. il. 10; Dan. 
i 40). nea NYY, to put an end to anything, as in Isa. x. 23. 
FDIPID is the accusative of the object: make her place a vanish- 
ing one. mba, the fem. of mp3, an adjective in a neuter sense, 
that which is (aniciiae away. The suffix in 7D'Pd refers to 
Nineveh in the heading (ver. 1): either Nineveh, personified 
as a queen (ch. ii. 7, iii. 4), is distinguished from her seat 
(Hitziz) ; or what is much more simple, the city itself is meant, 
and “her place” is to be understood in this sense, that with the 
destruction of the city even the place where it stood would 
cease to be the site of a city, with which Marck aptly com- 
pares the phrase, “ its place knoweth man no more” (Job 
vii. 10, viii. 18, xx. 9). YD are the inhabitants of Nineveh, 
or the Assyrians generally, as the enemies of Israel. JWN-77, 
not darkness will pursue its enemies; for this view is irrecon- 
cilable with the makkeph: but to pursue with darkness, chdshekh 
being an accusative either of place or of more precise definition, 
used in an instrumental sense. The former is the simpler view, 
and answers better to the parallelism of the clauses. As the 
city is to vanish and leave no trace behind, so shall its inhabit- 
ants perish in darkness. 

The reason for all this is assigned in vers. 9 sqq. Ver. 9 
“ What think ye of Jehovah? He makes an end; the affliction 
will not arise twice. Ver.10. For though they be twisted together 
like thorns, and as tf intoxicated with their wine, they shall be 
devoured like dry stubble. Ver.11. From thee has one come out, 
who meditated evil against Jehovah, who advised worthlessness.” 
The question in ver. 9a is not addressed to the enemy, viz. the 
Assyrians, as very many commentators suppose: “ What do 
ye meditate against Jehovah?” For although chdshabh ’el is 
used in Hos. vil. 15 for a hostile device with regard to Jehovah, 
the supposition that ’e/ is used here for ‘al, according to a ee 
usage of the language, is precluded by the fact that oy 2wN is 
actually used in this sense in ver. 11. Moreover, the last 
clause does not suit this view of the question. The words, 
“the affliction will not stand up, or not rise up a second time,” 
cannot refer to the Assyrians, or mean that the infliction of a 
second judgment upon Nineveh will be unnecessary, because 
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the city will utterly fall to the ground in the first judgment, 
and completely vanish from the earth (Hitzig). For ™¥ 
points back to M7¥ O13, and therefore must be the calamity 
which has fallen upon Judah, or upon those who trust in the 
Lord, on the part of Nineveh or Asshur (Marck, Maurer, and 
Strauss). This is confirmed by ver. 11 and ch. i. 15, where 
this thought is definitely expressed. Consequently the question, 
“ What think ye with regard to Jehovah?” can only be ad- 
dressed to the Judeans, and must mean, “ Do ye think that 
Jehovah cannot or will not fulfil His threat upon Nineveh ?” 
(Cyr., Marck, Strauss.) The prophet addresses these words 
to the anxious minds, which were afraid of fresh invasions on 
the part of the Assyrians. To strengthen their confidence, he 
answers the question proposed, by repeating the thought ex- 
pressed in ver. 8. He (Jehovah) is making an end, se. of the 
enemy of His people; and he gives a further reason for this 
in ver. 10. The participial clauses D°'D TY to D'SID are to 
be taken conditionally: are (or were) they even twisted like 
thorns. OD TY, to thorns = as thorns (7¥ is given correctly 
by J. H. Michaelis: eo usque ut spinas perplexitate wquent ; 
compare Ewald, § 219). The comparison of the enemy to 
thorns expresses “ firmatum callidumque nocendi studium” 
(Marck), and has been well explained by Ewald thus: “crisp, 
crafty, and cunning; so that one would rather not go near 
them, or have anything to do with them” (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6 
and Mic. vii. 4). O'3D OXID2, not “ wetted like their wet” 
(Hitzig), nor “as it were drowned in wine, so that fire can 
do no more harm to them than to anything else that is wet” 
(Ewald) ; for 82D neither means to wet nor to drown, but to 
drink, to carouse ; and §}2D means drunken, intoxicated. N3D 
is strong unmixed wine (see Delitzsch on Isa. i, 22), “ Their 
wine” is the wine which they are accustomed to drink. The 
simile expresses the audacity and hardiness with which the 
Assyrians regarded themselves as invincible, and applies very 
well to the gluttony and revelry which prevailed at the Assyrian 
court; even if the account given by Diod. Sic. (ii. 26), that 
when Sardanapalus had three times defeated the enemy besieg- 
ing Nineveh, in his great confidence in his own good fortune, 
he ordered a drinking carousal, in the midst of which the enemy, 
who had been made acquainted with the fact, made a fresh 
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attack, and conquered Nineveh, rests upon a legendary dressing 
up of the facts. PBN, devoured by fire, is a figure signifying 
utter destruction ; and the perfect is prophetic, denoting what 
will certainly take place. Like dry stubble: cf. Isa. v. 24, 
xlvii. 14, and Joel ii. 5. Sa) is not to be taken, as Ewald sup- 
poses (§ 279, a), as strengthening ¥2’, “fully dry,” but is to be 
connected with the verb adverbially, and is simply placed at the 
end of the sentence for the sake of emphasis (Ges., Maurer, 
and Strauss). This will be the end of the Assyrians, because 
he who meditates evil against Jehovah has come forth out of 
Nineveh. In 399 Nineveh is addressed, the representative of 
the imperial power of Assyria, which set itself to destroy the 
Israelitish kingdom of God. It might indeed be objected to 
this explanation of the verse, that the words in vers. 12 and 13 
are addressed to Zion or Judah, whereas Nineveh or Asshur is 
spoken of both in what precedes (vers. 8 and 10) and in what 
follows (ver. 12a) in the third person. On this ground Hoelem. 
and Strauss refer 72! also to Judah, and adopt this explanation : 
“ from thee (Judah) will the enemy who has hitherto oppressed 
thee have gone away” (taking N3¥* as fut. ewact., and } N38" as in 
Isa. xlix. 17). But this view does not suit the context. After 
the utter destruction of the enemy has been predicted in 
ver. 10, we do not expect to find the statement that it will 
have gone away from Judah, especially as there is nothing said 
in what precedes about any invasion of Judah. The medita- 
tion of evil against Jehovah refers to the design of the Assyrian 
conquerors to destroy the kingdom of God in Israel, as the 
Assyrian himself declares in the blasphemous words which 
Isaiah puts into the mouth of Rabshakeh (Isa. xxxvi. 14-20), 
to show the wicked pride of the enemy. This address merely 
expresses the feeling cherished at all times by the power of the 
world towards the kingdom of God. It is in the plans devised 
for carrying this feeling into action that the p23 7", the ad- 
vising of worthlessness, consists. This is the only meaning that 
bya has, not that of destruction. 

Vers. 12-14. The power of Nineveh will be destroyed, to 
break the yoke laid upon Judah. Ver. 12. “Thus saith 
Jehovah, Though they be unconsumed, and therefore numerous, 
yet are they thus mowed down, and have passed away. I have 
bowed thee down, I will bow thee down no more. Ver. 13. And 
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now shall I break his yoke from off thee, and break thy fetters in 
pieces. Ver. 14. And Jehovah hath given commandment con- 
cerning thee, no more of thy name will be sown: from the house 
of thy God I cut off graven image and molten work: I prepare 
thy grave; for thou art found light.” To confirm the threat 
expressed in vers. 8-11, Nahum explains the divine purpose more 
fully. Jehovah hath spoken: the completeness and strength 
of her army will be of no help to Nineveh. It is mowed 
down, because Judah is to be delivered from its oppressor. 
The words Deu to 13)) refer to the enemy, the warlike hosts 
of Nineveh, which are to be destroyed notwithstanding their 
great and full number. Shalém, integer, with strength undimi- 
nished, both outwardly and inwardly, 7.e. both numerous and 
strong. 2) {3}, and so, z.e. of such a nature, just because they 
are of full number, or numerous. 2) 3), and so, i.¢. although 
of such a nature, they will nevertheless be mowed down. 11, 
taken from the mowing of the meadows, is a figure denoting 
complete destruction. 2) is not impersonal, actum est, sc. de 
vis, but signifies it is away, or has vanished. The singular 
is used with special emphasis, the numerous army being all 
embraced in the unity of one man: “he paints the whole 
people as vanishing away, just as if one little man were carried 
off” (Strauss). With 703) the address turns to Judah. The 
words are not applicable to the Assyrians, to whom Abar- 
banel, Grotius, Ewald, and Hitzig refer this clause; for Asshur 
is not only bowed down or chastened, but utterly destroyed. 
03¥ refers to the oppression which Judah had suffered from 
the Assyrians in the time of Ahaz and Hezekiah. This shall 
not be repeated, as has already been promised in ver. 95. For 
now will the Lord break the yoke which this enemy has laid 
upon Judah. “AY, but now, is attached adversatively to Nay. 
The suffix to 1) refers to the enemy, which has its seat in 
Nineveh. For the figure of the yoke, cf. Lev. xxvi. 13, Jer. 
xxvii. 2, xxviii. 10, Ezek. xxxiv. 27, etc.; and for the fact itself, 
Isa. x. 27. The words do not refer to the people of the ten 
tribes, who were pining like slaves in exile (Hitzig); for 
Nahum makes no allusion to them at all, but to Judah (cf. ch. 
i. 15), upon whom the Assyrians had laid the yoke of tribute 
from the time of Ahaz. This was first of all shaken off in the 
reien of Hezekiah, through the overthrow of Sennacherib ; but 
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it was not yet completely broken, so long as there was a pos- 
sibility that Assyria might rise again with new power, as in 
fact it did in the reign of Manasseh, when Assyrian generals 
invaded Judah and carried off this king to Babylon (2 Chron. 
xxxill, 11). It was only broken when the Assyrian power was 
overthrown through the conquest and destruction of Nineveh. 
This view, which is required by the futures ’eshbor and ’dnattéq, 
is confirmed by ver. 14, for there the utter extermination of 
Assyria is clearly expressed. Vtsivvdh is not a perfect with 
Vav rel.; but the Vav is a simple copula: “and (= for) Jehovah 
has commanded.” ‘The perfect refers to the divine purpose, 
which has already been formed, even though its execution is 
still in the future. This purpose runs thus: “Of thy seed 
shall no more be sown, #.e. thou wilt have no more descendants” 
(“the people and name are to become extinct,” Strauss; cf. Isa. 
xiv. 20). It is not the king of Assyria who is here addressed, 
but the Assyrian power personified as a single man, as we may 
see from what follows, according to which the idols are to be 
rooted out along with the seed from the house of God, 7.e. out 
of the idol temples (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 388, xliv. 13). Pesel and 
massékhah are combined, as in Deut. xxvii. 15, to denote every 
kind of idolatrous image. For the idolatry of Assyria, see 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, il. p. 439 sqq. TWIP DWE 
cannot mean, “I make the temple of thy god into a grave,” 
although this meaning has already been expressed in the 
Chaldee and Syriac; and the Masoretic accentuation, which 
connects the words with what precedes, is also founded upon 
this view. If an object had to be supplied to D'S from the 
context, it must be pesel amassékhdh; but there would be no 
sense in “I make thine idol into a grave.” There is no other 
course left, therefore, than to take 773? as the nearest and 
only object to DYN, “I lay, ie. prepare thy grave,” ni>p °3, 
because, when weighed according to thy moral worth (Job 
xxxi. 6), thou hast been found light (cf. Dan. v. 27). Hence 
the widespread opinion, that the murder of Sennacherib (Isa. 
xxxvil. 38; 2 Kings xix. 37) is predicted here, must be rejected 
as erroneous and irreconcilable with the words, and not even 
so far correct as that Nahum makes any allusion to that event. 
He simply announces the utter destruction of the Assyrian 
power, together with its idolatry, upon which that power rested. 
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Jehovah has prepared a grave for the people and their idols, 
because they have been found light when weighed in the 
balances of righteousness, 


CONQUEST, PLUNDERING, AND DESTRUCTION OF NINEVEH.— 
Cuap 1. 15-1. 13 (Hes. Bre. Cup. 11.). 


Jehovah sends a powerful and splendid army against 
Nineveh, to avenge the disgrace brought upon Judah and 
restore its glory (i. 15-ii. 4). The city is conquered; its 
inhabitants flee or wander into captivity; the treasures are 
plundered (vers. 5-10); and the powerful city perishes with 
all its glory, and leaves not a trace behind (vers. 11-13). 

Ch. i. 15-11. 4. Judah hears the glad tidings, that its 
oppressor is utterly destroyed. A warlike army marches 
against Nineveh, which that city cannot resist, because the 
Lord will put an end to the oppression of His people. Ch. i. 
15. “ Behold, upon the mountains the feet of the messengers of 
joy, proclaiming salvation! Keep thy feasts, O Judah; pay thy 
vows: for the worthless one will no more go through thee ; he is 
utterly cut off.” The destruction of the Assyrian, announced 
in ch. i. 14, is so certain, that Nahum commences the descrip- 
tion of its realization with an appeal to Judah, to keep joyful 
feasts, as the miscreant is utterly cut off. The form in which 
he utters this appeal is to point to messengers upon the moun- 
tains, who are bringing the tidings of peace to the kingdom 
of Judah. The first clause is applied in Isa, lii. 7 to the de- 
scription of the Messianic salvation. The messengers of joy 
appear upon the mountains, because their voice can be heard 
far and wide from thence. The mountains are those of the 
kingdom of Judah, and the allusion to the feet of the messen- 
gers paints as it were for the eye the manner in which they 
hasten on the mountains with the joyful news. Twa is collec- 
tive, every one who brings the glad tidings. Shalom, peace 
and salvation: here both in one. The summons, to keep feasts, 
etc., proceeds from the prophet himself, and is, as Ursinus 
says, “partim gratulatoria, partim exhortatoria.” The former, 
because the feasts could not be properly kept during the 
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oppression by the enemy, or at any rate could not be visited 
by those who lived at a distance from the temple; the latter, 
because the chaggim, i.e. the great yearly feasts, were feasts 
of thanksgiving for the blessings of salvation, which Israel 
owed to the Lord, so that the summons to celebrate these 
feasts involved the admonition to thank the Lord for His 
mercy in destroying the hostile power of the world. This 
is expressed still more clearly in the summons to pay their - 
vows. bysba, abstract for concrete = 92 wN, as in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6 and Job xxxiv. 18. 23 is not a participle, but a 
perfect in pause. 

With ch. ii. 1 the prophecy turns to Nineveh. Ver. 1. “A 
dasher in pieces comes against thee. Keep thy fortress! Look 
out upon the way, fortify the loins, exert thy strength greatly ! 
Ver. 2. For Jehovah returneth to the eminence of Jacob as to the 
eminence of Israel ; for plunderers have plundered them, and their 
vines have they thrown to the ground.” PIB-Oy cannot be ad- 
dressed to Judah, as ini. 15 (Chald., Rashi, etc.). It cannot 
indeed be objected that in ch. i. 15 the destruction of Asshur 
has already been announced, since the prophet might neverthe- 
less have returned to the time when Asshur had made war upon 
Judah, in order to depict its ruin with greater precision. But 
such an assumption does not agree with the second clause of the 
verse as compared with ver. 2, and still less with the descrip- 
tion of the approaching enemy which follows in ver. 3, since 
this is unquestionably, according to ver. 5, the power advancing 
against Nineveh, and destroying that city. We must therefore 
assume that we have here a sudden change in the person ad- 
dressed, as in ch. i. 11 and 12,13 and 14, The enemy is called 
751, “a dasher in pieces ;” not a war-hammer (cf. Prov. xxv. 
18), because mby, the standing expression for the advance of a 
hostile army, does not agree with this. 79237°Y, against thy face, 
ae. pitching his tent opposite to the city (there is no good reason 
for altering the suffix into 2B, as Ewald and Hitzig propose). 
Against this enemy Nineveh is to bring all possible power of 
resistance. This is not irony, but simply a poetical turn given 
to the thought, that Nineveh will not be able to repulse this 
enemy any more. The inf. abs. ndétsor stands emphatically for 
the imperative, as is frequently the case, and is continued in 
the imperative. JM‘tswrdh is the enclosure of a city, hence the 
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wall or fortification. 7778¥, looking watchfully upon the 
way by which the enemy comes, to repulse it or prevent it from 
entering the city. ‘D Pi, make the loins strong, i.e. equip thy- 
self with strength, the loins being the seat of strength. The 
last clause expresses the same thought, and is merely added to 
strengthen the meaning. The explanatory dz in ver. 2 (3) 
does not follow upon ver. 16 in the sense of “summon up all 
. thy strength, for it is God in whose strength the enemy fights” 
(Strauss), but to ver. la or ch. i. 155. The train of thought is 
the following: Asshur will be utterly destroyed by the enemy 
advancing against Nineveh, for Jehovah will re-establish the 
glory of Israel, which Asshur has destroyed. 3% (perf. proph.) 
has not the force of the hiphil, reducere, restituere, either here 
or in Ps, lxxxv. 5 and Isa. li. 8, and other passages, where the 
modern lexicons give it, but means to turn round, or return to a 
person, and is construed with the accusative, as in Num. x. 36, 
Ex. iv. 20, and Gen. 1. 14, althongh in actual fact the return 
of Jehovah to the eminence of Jacob involves its restoration. 
apy. isi, that of which Jacob is proud, z.e. the eminence and 
greatness or glory accruing to Israel by virtue of its election to 
be the nation of God, which the enemy into whose power it had 
been given up on account of its rebellion against God had taken 
away (see at Amos vi. 8). Jacob does not rs for Judah, nor 
Israel for the ten tribes, for Nahum never refers to the ten 
tribes in distinction from Judah; and Ob. 18, where Jacob is 
distinguished from the house of Joseph, is of a totally different 
character. Both names stand here for the whole of Israel (of 
the twelve tribes), and, as Cyril has shown, the distinction is 
this: Jacob is the natural name which the people inherited from 
their forefather, and Israel the spiritual name which they had 
received from God. Strauss gives the meaning correctly thus : 
Jehovah will so return to the eminence of His people, who 
are named after Jacob, that this eminence shall become the 
eminence of Israel, z.c. of the people of God; in other words, 
He will exalt the nation once more to the lofty eminence of 
its divine calling (2 used in the same manner as in 1 Sam. 
xxv. 86). This all He do, because plunderers have plundered 
(bagqaq, evacuare) them (the Israelites), and destroyed their 
vines, cast them to the ground; that He may avenge the re- 
proach cast upon His people. The plunderers are the heathen 
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nations, especially the Assyrians. The vines are the Israelites ; 
Israel as a people or kingdom is the vineyard (Isa. v. 1; Jer. 
xii. 10; Ps. xxx. 9 sqq.); the vines are the families, and the 
branches (z’morim from z’morah) the members. 

After assigning this reason for the divine purpose con- 
cerning Asshur, the prophet proceeds in vers. 3 sqq. to depict 
the army advancing towards Nineveh, viz. in ver. 3 its appear- 
ance, and in ver. 4 the manner in which it sets itself in motion 
for battle. Ver. 3. “ The shield of His heroes is made red, the 
valiant men ave clothed in crimson: in the fire of the steel-bosses 
are the chariots, on the day of His equipment ; and the cypresses 
are swung about. Ver.4. The chariots rave in the streets, they run 
over one another on the roads; their appearance is like the torches, 
they run about like lightning.” ‘The suffix attached to gibboréha 
(His heroes) might be taken as referring to méphits in ver. 1 
(2); but it is more natural to refer it to Jehovah in ver. 2 
(3), as having summoned the army against Nineveh (cf. Isa. 
xiii. 3). The shields are reddened, i.e, not radiant (Ewald), 
but coloured with red, and that not with the blood of enemies 
who have been slain (Aberbanel and Grotius), but either with 
red colour with which they are painted, or what is still more 
probable, with the copper with which they are overlaid: see 
Josephus, Ant. xiil. 12, 5 (Hitzig). TWIN are not fighting 
men generally, ze. soldiers, but brave men, heroes (cf. Judg. 
iii, 29, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 2 Sam. xi. 16, equivalent to b’né chayil 
in 1 Sam. xviii. 17, etc.). prydnn, amr. Ney., a denom. of yoin, 
coccus: clothed in coccus or crimson. The fighting dress of 
the nations of antiquity was frequently blood-red (see Adliani, 
Var. hist. vi. 6)." The aa. Ney. plddoth is certainly not used 
for lappidim, torches; but in both Arabic and Syriac paldah 
signifies steel (see Ges. Lew.). But p*lddoth are not scythes, 
which would suggest the idea of scythe-chariots (Michaelis, 
Ewald, and others) ; for scythe-chariots were first introduced 
by Cyrus, and were unknown before his time to the Medes, 
the Syrians, the Arabians, and also to the ancient Egyptians 
(see at Josh. xvii. 16). P%lédoth probably denotes the steel 
covering of the chariots, as the Assyrian war-chariots were 


1 Valerius observes on this: ‘‘ They used Poenic tunics in battle, to 
disguise and hide the blood of their wounds, not lest the sight of it should 
fill them with alarm, but lest it should inspire the enemy with confidence.” 
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adorned according to the monuments with ornaments of metal.’ 
The army of the enemy presents the appearance described 
i227 Oa, in the day of his equipment. 135, to prepare, used 
of the equipping of an army for an attack or for battle, as 
in Jer. xlvi. 14, Ezek. vii. 14, xxxviii. 7. The suffix refers 
to Jehovah, like that in "i233; compare Isa. xiii. 4, where 
Jehovah raises an army for war with Babylon. Habb*rdshim, 
the cypresses, are no doubt lances or javelins made of cypress- 
wood (Grotius and others), not magnates (Chald., Kimchi, and 
others), or virt hastati. yy, to be swung, or brandished, in 
the hands of the warriors equipped for battle. The army 
advances to the assault (ver. 4), and presses into the suburbs. 
The chariots rave (go mad) in the streets. Poin, to behave 
one’s self foolishly, to rave, used here as in Jer. xlvi. 9 for mad 
driving, or driving with insane rapidity (see 2 Kings ix. 20). 
PYPAWT, hithpalel of PPM, to run (Joel ii. 9); in the intensive 
form, to run over one another, z.e. to run in such a way that 
they appear as though they would run over one another. nisin 
and ni3n are roads and open spaces, not outside the city, but 
inside (cf. Amos v. 16; Ps. cxliv. 13,14; Prov. i. 20), and, 
indeed, as we may see from what follows, in the suburbs sur- 
rounding the inner city or citadel. Their appearance (viz. 
that of the chariots as they drive raving about) is like torches. 
The feminine suffix to {7812 can only refer to 2373, notwith- 
standing the fact that elsewhere 22> is always construed as a 
masculine, and that it is so here in the first clauses. or the 
suffix cannot refer to Mim (Hoelem. and Strauss), because 
237 is the subject in the following clause as well as in the 
two previous ones. The best way probably is to take it as a 
neuter, so that it might refer not to the chariots only, but to 
everything in and upon the chariots. The appearance of the 


1‘The chariots of the Assyrians,” says Strauss, ‘‘as we see them on 
the monuments, glare with shining things, made either of iron or steel, 
battle-axes, bows, arrows, and shields, and all kinds of weapons; the horses 
are also ornamented with crowns and red fringes, and even the poles of the 
carriages are made resplendent with shining suns and moons: add to these 
the soldiers in armour riding in the chariots; and it could not but be the 
case, that when illumined by the rays of the sun above them, they would 
have all the appearance of flames as they flew hither and thither with 
great celerity.” Compare also the description of the Assyrian war- 
chariots given by Layard in his Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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chariots, as they drove about with the speed of lightning, 
richly ornamented with bright metal (see on ver. 3), and 
occupied by warriors in splendid clothes and dazzling armour, 
might very well be compared to torches and flashing lightning. 
7S, piled of yx (not poel of 781, Judg. x. 8), cursitare, used of 
their driving with lightning-speed. 

Vers. 5-10. The Assyrian tries to repel this attack, but 
all in vain. Ver. 5. “ He remembers his glorious ones: they 
stumble in their paths; they hasten to the wall of it, and the 
tortoise is set up. Ver. 6. The gates are opened in the rivers, 
and the palace is dissolved. Ver. 7. It is determined: she is 
laid bare, carried off, and her maids groan like the cry of doves, 
smiting on their breasts.” On the approach of the war-chariots 
of the enemy to the attack, the Assyrian remembers his generals 
and warriors, who may possibly be able to defend the city and 
drive back the foe. That the subject changes with yizkdr, is 
evident from the change in the number, 7.e. from the singular 
as compared with the plurals in vers. 3 and 4, and is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the contents of vers. 5 sqq., which 
show that the reference is to the attempt to defend the city. 
The subject to yizkor is the Assyrian (oyna, ver. 1), or the king 
of Asshur (ch. iii. 18). He remembers his glorious ones, i.e. 
remembers that he has ’addirim, t.e. not merely generals (weyto- 
raves, LX X.), but good soldiers, including the generals (as in 
ch. ili. 18, Judg. v. 138, Neh. iii. 5). He sends for them, but 
they stumble in their paths. From terror at the violent assault 
of the foe, their knees lose their tension (the plural halzkhoth is 
not to be corrected into the singular according to the keri, as 
the word always occurs in the plural). They hasten to the wall 
of it (Nineveh); there is 1253 set up: ie. literally the covering 
one, not the defender, presidium militare (Hitzig), but the 
tortoise, testudo.' The prophet’s description passes rapidly from 

1 Not, however, the tortoise formed by the shields of the soldiers, held 
close together above their heads (Liv. xxxiv. 9), since these are never 
found upon the Assyrian monuments (vid. Layard), but a kind of batter- 
ing-ram, of which there are seyeral different kinds, either a moveable 
tower, with a battering-ram, consisting of a light framework, covered with 
basket-work, or else a framework without any tower, either with an orna- 
mented covering, or simply covered with skins, and moving upon four or 


six wheels. See the description, with illustrations, in Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 
pp. 866-370, and Strauss’s commentary on this passage. 
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the assault upon the city wall to the capture of the city itself 
(ver. 6). The opened or opening gates of the rivers are neither 
those approaches to the city which were situated on the bank 
of the Tigris, and were opened by the overflowing of the river, 
in support of which appeal has been made to the statement 
of Diodor. Sic. ii. 27, that the city wall was destroyed for 
the space of twenty stadia by the overflowing of the Tigris ; 
for “ gates of the rivers” cannot possibly stand for gates 
opened by rivers. Still less can it be those roads of the city 
which led to the gates, and which were flooded with people 
instead of water (Hitzig), or with enemies, who were pressing 
from the gates into the city like overflowing rivers (Ros.) ; nor 
even gates through which rivers flow, 7.e. sluices, namely those 
of the concentric canals issuing from the Tigris, with which 
the palace could be laid under water (Vatabl., Burck, Hitzig, 
ed. 1); but as Luther renders it, “ gates on the waters,” i.e. 
situated on the rivers, or gates in the city wall, which were 
protected by the rivers; “ gates most strongly fortified, both 
by nature and art” (Tuch, de Nino urbe, p. 67, Strauss, and 
others), for n‘hdrath must be understood as signifying the Tigris 
and its tributaries and canals. At any rate, there were such 
gates in Nineveh, since the city, which stood at the junction of 
the Khosr with the Tigris, in the slope of the (by no means 
steep) rocky bank, was to some extent so built in the alluvium, 
that the natural course of the Khosr had to be dammed off from 
the plain chosen for the city by three stone dams, remnants of 
which are still to be seen; and a canal was cut above this 
point, which conducted the water to the plain of the city, where 
it was turned both right and left into the city moats, but had 
a waste channel through the city. To the south, however, 
another small collection of waters helped to fill the trenches. 
“ The wall on the side towards the river consisted of a slightly 
curved line, which connected together the mouths of the 
trenches, but on the land side it was built at a short distance 
from the trenches. The wall on the river side now borders 
upon meadows, which are only flooded at high water; but the 
soil has probably been greatly elevated, and at the time when 
the city was built this was certainly river” (see M. v. Niebuhr, 
Geschichte Assurs u. Babels, p. 280; and the outlines of the 
plan of the ground on which Nineveh stood, p. 284). The 
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words of the prophet are not to be understood as referring to 
any particular gate, say the western, either alone, or par excel- 
lence, as Tuch supposes, but apply quite generally to the gates 
of the city, since the rivers are only mentioned for the purpose 
of indicating the strength of the gates. As Luther has cor- 
rectly explained it, “the gates of the rivers, however firm in 
other respects, and with no easy access, will now be easily 
occupied, yea, have been already opened.” ‘The palace melts 
away, not, however, from the floods of water which flow through 
the open gates. This literal rendering of the words is irreconcil- 
able with the situation of the palaces in Nineveh, since they were 
built in the form of terraces upon the tops of hills, either natural 
or artificial, and could not be flooded with water. The words 
are figurative. Mug, to melt, dissolve, z.e. to vanish through 
anxiety and alarm; and >22, the palace, for the inhabitants 
of the palace. “ When the gates, protected by the rivers, are 
broken open by the enemy, the palace, ze. the reigning Nineveh, 
vanishes in terror” (Hitzig). For her sway has now come to an 
end. 387: the hophal of 383, in the hiphil, to establish, to deter- 
mine (Deut. xxxiil. 8; Ps. Ixxiv. 17; and Chald. Dan. ii. 45, vi. 
13); hence it is established, z.e. is determined, sc. by God: she 
will be made bare; ze. Nineveh, the queen, or mistress of the 
nations, will be covered with shame. N?4 is not to be taken 
as interchangeable with the hophal npan, to be carried away, 
but nieans to be uncovered, after the pzel to uncover, sc. the 
shame or nakedness (ch. iil. 5; cf. Isa. xlvii. 2, 3; Hos. ii. 12). 
noyin, for myn (see Ges. § 63, Anm. 4), to be driven away, or 
led away, like the niph. in Jer. xxxvii. 11, 2 Sam. ii. 27.1 The 
laying bare and carrying away denote the complete destruction 
of Nineveh. MOAN, ancille ejus, t.e. Nini. The “ maids” of 
the city of Nineveh personified as a queen are not the states 

1 Of the different explanations that have been given of this hemistich, 
the supposition, which dates back as far as the Chaldee, that huzzab sig- 
nifies the queen, or is the name of the queen (Ewald and Riickert), is 


destitute of any tenable foundation, and is no better than Hitzig’s fancy, 
that we should read aym, “‘ and the lizard is discovered, fetched up,” and 
that this “‘ reptile” is Nineveh. The objection offered to our explanation, 
viz. that it would only be admissible if it were immediately followed by the 
decretum divinum in its full extent, and not merely by one portion of it, 
rests upon a misinterpretation of the following words, which do not con- 
tain merely a portion of the purpose of God. 
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subject to her rule (Theodor., Cyr., Jerome, and others),—for 
throughout this chapter Nineveh is spoken of simply as the 
capital of the Assyrian empire,—but the inhabitants of Nineveh, 
who are represented as maids, mourning over the fate of their 
mistress. Ndhag, to pant, to sigh, for which hdgah is used in 
other passages where the cooing of doves is referred to (cf. Isa. 
xxxvill. 14, lix. 11). O24 Dips instead of D°3°3, probably to 
express the loudness of the moaning. Tophéph, to smite, used 
for the smiting of the timbrels in Ps. Ixvili. 26; here, to smite 
upon the breast. Compare pectus pugnis cedere, or palmis 
infestis tundere (e.g. Juv. xill. 167; Virg. din. i. 481, and other 
passages), as an expression of violent agony in deep mourning 
(cf. Luke xviii. 13, xxiii. 27). nan for }229 is the plural, 
although this is generally written niad; and as the * is fre- 
quently omitted as a sign of the plural (cf. Ewald, § 258, a), 
there is no good ground for reading NII, as Hitzig proposes. 
Vers. 8-10. At the conquest of Nineveh the numerous in- 
habitants flee, and the rich city is plundered. Ver. 8. “And 
Nineveh like a water-pond all her days. And they flee! Stand 
ye, O stand! and no one turns round. Ver. 9. Take silver as 
booty, take ye gold! And no end to the furnishing with immense 
quantity of all kinds of ornamental vessels. Ver. 10. Lmptying 
and devastation! and the heart has melted, and trembling of the 
knees, and labour pain in all loins, and the countenance of every 
one withdraws its ruddiness.” Nineveh is compared to a pool, 
not merely -with reference to the multitude of men who had 
gathered together there, but, as water is everywhere an element 
of life, also with reference to the wealth and prosperity which 
accrued to this imperial city out of the streaming together of 
so many men and so many different peoples. Compare Jer. li. 
13, where Babel is addressed as “ ‘Thou that dwellest on many 
waters, art rich in many treasures.” ‘1 ‘D"D, since the days 
that she exists. SJ = IW, the relation being indicated by 
the construct state ; 817 }2 in Isa. xvill. 2 is different. But they 
fice. The subject to D°D) is not the waters, although nds is 
applied to water in Ps. civ. 7, but, as what follows shows, the 
masses of men who are represented as water. These flee away 
without, being stopped by the cry “Stand ye” (i.e. remain), or 
even paying any attention to it. /Hiphndh, lit. “to turn the 
back” (‘dreph, Jer. xlvill. 39), to flee, but when applied to a 
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person already fleeing, to turn round (cf. Jer. xlvi. 5). In 
ver. 9 the conquerors are summoned to plunder, not by their 
generals, but by God, who speaks through the prophet. The 
_ fact is hereby indicated, “ that this does not happen by chance, 

but because God determines to avenge the injuries inflicted 
upon His people” (Calvin). With ¥? PS) the prophecy 
passes into a simple description. There is no end latéi*khaundh, 
to the furnishing with treasures. JZ°khindh, from kan, not 
from tdkhan, lit. the setting up, the erection of a building 
(Ezek. xliii, 11) ; here the furnishing of Nineveh as the dwell- 
ing-place of the rulers of the world, whilst in Job xxiii. 3 it is 
applied to the place where the throne of God has been estab- 
lished. In 733 the 7) might be thought of as still continuing 
in force (Ewald, Hitzig), but it answers better to the liveliness 
of the description to take 733 as beginning a fresh sentence. 
743 written defectively, as in Gen. xxxi. 1: glory, equivalent 
to the great amount of the wealth, as in Genesis (l.c.). K°é 
chemddah, gold and silver vessels and jewels, as in Hos. xiii. 15. 
That there were immense treasures of the precious metals and 
of costly vessels treasured up in Nineveh, may be inferred with 
certainty from the accounts of ancient writers, which border on 
the fabulous." Of all these treasures nothing was left but 
desolate emptiness. This is expressed by the combination of 
three synonymous words. Bigdh and m*bhaqah are substantive 
formations from bag = bdqaq, to empty out, and are combined 
to strengthen the idea, like similar combinations in Zeph. i. 15, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 29, and Isa. xxix. 2 sqq. M’°bhulldgdah is a syno- 
nymous noun formed from the participle pual, and signify- 
ing devastation (cf. Isa. xxiv. 1, where even bdlag is combined 
with bdgaq). In ver. 110 the horror of the vanquished at the 


1 For proofs, see Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 415 sqq., and Movers, Phinizier 
(iii. 1, pp. 40, 41). After quoting the statements of Ctesias, the latter 
observes that ‘‘these numbers are indeed fabulous; but they have their 
historical side, inasmuch as in the time of Ctesias the riches of Nineveh 
were estimated at an infinitely greater amount than the enormous treasures 
accumulated in the treasuries of the Persian empire. That the latter is 
quite in accordance with truth, may be inferred from the fact that the con- 
querors of Nineveh, the Medes and Chaldeans, of whose immense booty, 
in the shape of gold, silver, and other treasures, even the prophet Nahum 
speaks, furnished Eecbatana and Babylon with gold and silver from the 
booty of Nineveh to an extent unparalleled in all history.” 
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total devastation of Nineveh is described, also in short substan- 
tive clauses : “melted heart” (ndmés is a participle), z.e. perfect 
despondency (see Isa. xiii. 7; Josh. vii. 5); trembling of the 
knees, so that from terror men can hardly keep upon their feet 
(pig for puq; it only occurs here). Chalchdlah formed by 
reduplication from chil: spasmodic pains in all loins, like the 
labour pains of women in childbirth (cf. Isa. xxi. 3). Lastly, 
the faces of all turning pale (see at Joel ii. 6). 

Vers. 11-13. Thus will the mighty city be destroyed, with 
its men of war and booty. Ver. 11. “ Where is the dwelling 
of the lions and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the 
lion walked, the lioness, the lion’s whelp, and no one frightened ? 
Ver. 12. The lion robbing for the need of his young ones, and 
strangling for his lionesses, and he filled his dens with prey, and 
his dwelling-places with spoil. Ver. 13. Behold, I come to thee, is 
the saying of Jehovah of hosts, and I cause her chariots to burn 
in smoke, and thy young lions the sword devours; and I cut off 
thy prey from the earth, and the voice of thy messengers shall be 
heard no more.” ‘The prophet, beholding the destruction in 
spirit as having already taken place, looks round for the site on 
which the mighty city once stood, and sees it no more. This 
is the meaning of the question in ver. 11. He describes it as 
the dwelling-place of lions. The point of comparison is the 
predatory lust of its rulers and their warriors, who crushed the 
nations like lions, plundering their treasures, and bringing them 
together in Nineveh. To fill up the picture, the anne ap- 
plied to the lions are grouped together according to the differ- 
ence of sex and age. 8 is the full-grown male lion; $20, 
the lioness; 1°53, the young lion, though old enough to go in 
search of prey ; ; AMS 3, catulus leonis, the lion’s whelp, which 
cannot yet seek prey for fiteelfi si7 my, lit. “and a feeding- 
place is it,” sc. the dwelling-place (san pointing back to Hiv19) 
in this sense: “ Where is the dwelling-place which was also 
a feeding-place for the young lions?” By the apposition the 
thought is expressed, that the city of lions was not only a rest- 
ing-place, but also afforded a comfortable living. Wis is to be 
taken in connection with the following OW: in the very place 
where; and hdlakh signifies simply to alk, to walk about, not 
“to take exercise,” in which case the kal ould stand for piel. 
The more precise definition follows in 777) }s), without any one 
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terrifying, hence in perfect rest and security, and undisturbed 
might (cf. Mic. iv. 4; Lev. xxvi. 6; Deut. xxviil. 26, etc.). 
Under the same figure ver. 12 describes the tyranny and pre- 
datory lust of the Assyrians in their wars. ‘This description is 
subordinate in sense to the leading thought, or to the question 
contained in the previous verse. Where is the city now, into 
which the Assyrians swept together the booty of the peoples 
and kingdoms which they had destroyed? In form, however, 
the verse is attached poetically in loose apposition to ver. 12d. 
The lion, as king of the beasts, is a very fitting emblem of the 
kings or rulers of Assyria. ‘The lionesses and young lions are 
the citizens of Nineveh and of the province of Assyria, the 
tribe-land of the imperial monarchy of Assyria, and not the 
queens and princes, as the Chaldee explains it. Goroth with 
the o-inflection for guroth, as in Jer. li. 88. | Chortm, holes for 
hiding-places, or caves, not only applies to the robbers, in which 
character the Assyrians are exhibited through the figure of the 
lion (Hitzig), but also to the lions, which carry their prey into 
caves (cf. Bochart, Hieroz. i. 737). This destruction of Nineveh 
will assuredly take place; for Jehovah the Almighty God has 
proclaimed it, and He will fulfil His word. The word of God 
in ver. 14 stamps the foregoing threat with the seal of confir- 
mation. pow ‘29, behold I (will) to thee (Nineveh). We have 
not to supply N38 here, but simply the verd. copul., which is 
always omitted in such sentences. The relation of the subject 
to the object is expressed by ON (of. cholitis 33) Ser dn 2by. 
wy2 ‘myan, I burn into smoke, ze. so that it vanishes into 
smoke (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 20). 3239, her war-chariots, stands 
synecdochically for the whole of the apparatus of war (Calvin). 
The suffix in the third person must not be altered ; it may easily 
be explained from the poetical variation of prophetic announce- 
ment and direct address. The young lions are the warriors ; 
the echo of the figure in the previous verse still lingers in this 
figure, as well as in ya. The last clause expresses the com- 
plete destruction of the imperial might of Assyria. The mes- 
sengers of Nineveh are partly heralds, as the carriers of the 
king’s commands ; partly halberdiers, or delegates who fulfilled 
the ruler’s commands (cf. 1 Kings xix. 2; 2 Kings xix. 23). 
The suffix in 1328? is in a lengthened form, on account of the 
tone at the end of the section, analogous to N2N8 in Ex. xxix. ~ 
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35, and is not to be regarded as an Aramzism or a dialec- 
tical variation (Ewald, § 258, a). The tsere of the last syllable 
is occasioned by the previous ¢sere. Jerome has summed up 
the meaning very well as follows: “Thou wilt never lay coun- 
tries waste any more, nor exact tribute, nor will thy messengers 
be heard throughout thy provinces.” (On the last clause, see 
Ezek. xix. 9.) 


NINEVEH’S SINS AND INEVITABLE DESTRUCTION.—Cnap. 1. 


The announcement of the destruction awaiting Nineveh 
is confirmed by the proof, that this imperial city has brought 
this fate upon itself by its sins and crimes (vers. 1-7), and will 
no more be able to avert it than the Egyptian No-Amon was 
(vers. 8-13), but that, in spite of all its resources, it will be 
brought to a terrible end (vers. 14-19). 

Vers. 1-7. The city of blood will have the shame, which 
it has inflicted upon the nations, repaid to it by a terrible 
massacre. The prophet announces this with the woe which 
opens the last section of this threatening prophecy. Ver. 1. 
“ Woe to the city of blood! She all full of deceit and murder ; 
the prey departs not.” ‘Ir démim, city of drops of blood, z.e. of 
blood shed, or of murders. ‘This predicate is explained in the 
following clauses: she all full of lying and murder. Cachash 
and pereg are asyndeton, and accusatives dependent upon mNP, 
Cachash, lying and deceit: this is correctly explained by 
Abarbanel and Strauss as referring to the fact that “she de- 
ceived the nations with vain promises of help and protection.” 
Pereg, tearing in pieces for murder,—a figure taken from the 
lion, which tears its prey in pieces (Ps. vii. 3). WD» N?, the 
prey does not depart, never fails. Mash: in the hiphil here, 
used intransitively, “to depart,’ as in Ex. xiii, 22, Ps. lv. 12, 
and not in a transitive sense, “to cause to depart,” to let go; 
for if ‘ar (the city) were the subject, we should have témish. 

This threat is explained in vers. 2 sqq., by a description of 
the manner in which a hostile army enters Nineveh and fills the 
city with corpses. Ver. 2. “ The cracking of whips, and noise 
of the rattling of wheels, and the horse in galloping, and chariots 
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fying high. Ver. 3. Riders dashing along, and flame of the 
sword, and flashing of the lance, and multitude of slain men and 
mass of dead men, and no end of corpses ; they stumble over 
their corpses. Ver. 4. For the multitude of the whoredoms of 
the harlot, the graceful one, the mistress of witcherafts, who sells 
nations with her whoredoms, and families with her witchcrafts.” 
Nahum sees in spirit the hostile army bursting upon Nineveh. 
He hears the noise, i.e. the cracking of the whips of the 
charioteers, and the rattling (ra‘ash) of the chariot-wheels, sees 
horses and chariots driving along (déhar, to hunt, cf. Judg. v. 
22; rigged, to jump, applied to the springing up of the chariots 
as they drive quickly along over a rugged road), dashing riders 
(ma‘dleh, lit. to cause to ascend, sc. the horse, z.e. to make it 
prance, by driving the spur into its side to accelerate its speed), 
flaming swords, and flashing lances. As these words are well 
adapted to depict the attack, so are those which follow to 
describe the consequence or effect of the attack. Slain men, 
fallen men in abundance, and so many corpses, that one cannot 
help stumbling or falling over them. 133, the heavy multi- 
tude. The chethib ssw’ is to be read uD (niphal), in the sense 
of stumbling, as in ch. 11.6. The keri a is unsuitable, as 
the sentence does not express any progress, but simply exhibits 
the infinite number of the corpses (Hitzig). Ni, their (the 
slain men’s) corpses. This happens to the city of sins becausé 
of the multitude of its whoredoms. Nineveh is called Zondh, 
and its conduct 2°ndinim, not because it had fallen away from 
the living God and pursued idolatry, for there is nothing about 
idolatry either here or in what follows; nor because of its 
commercial intercourse, in which case the commerce of Nineveh 
would appear‘here under the perfectly new figure of love- 
making with other nations (Ewald), for commercial intercourse 
as such is not love-making; but the love-making, with its 
parallel “witchcrafts” (k°shdéphim), denotes “ the treacherous 
friendship and crafty politics with which the coquette in her 
search for conquests ensnared the smaller states” (Hitzig, after 
Abarbanel, Calvin, J. H. Michaelis, and others). This policy 
is called whoring or love-making, “inasmuch as it was that 
selfishness which wraps itself up in the dress of love, and under 
the appearance of love seeks simply the gratification of its own 
lust” (Hengstenberg on the Reyv.). The zdndh is described 
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still more minutely as {7 N2i0, beautiful with grace. This 
refers to the splendour and brilliancy of Nineveh, by which 
this city dazzled and ensnared the nations, like a graceful 
coquette. Ba‘dlath k’shéphim, devoted to witchcrafts, mistress 
of them. K°’shdphim (witchcrafts) connected with z*nanim, as 
in 2 Kings ix. 22, are “the secret wiles, which, like magical 
arts, do not come. to the light in themselves, but only in 
their effects” (Hitzig). 12, to sell nations, z.e. to rob them 
of liberty and bring them into slavery, to make them tribu- 
tary, as in Deut. xxxii. 30, Judg. ii. 14, ili. 8, ete. (not = 199 
from 733, to entangle: Hitzig), 2212, with (not for) their 
whoredoms. Mishpdchoth, families, synonymous with D'DY, are 
smaller peoples or tribes (cf. Jer. xxv. 9; Ezek. xx. 32). 

The Lord will plunge Nineveh into shameful misery in con- 
sequence. Ver. 5. “ Behold, I come to thee, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts; and uncover thy skirts over thy face, and let 
nations see thy nakedness, and kingdoms thy shame. Ver. 6. 
And cast horrible things upon thee, and shame thee, and make 
thee a gazing-stock. Ver. 7. And it comes to pass, every one who 
sees thee will flee before thee, and say, Is Nineveh laid waste? 
Who will bewail her? whence do I seek comforters for thee ?” 
Ver. 5a asin ch. iil. 13a. The punishment of Nineveh will 
correspond to her conduct. Her coquetry shall be repaid to her 
by the uncovering of her nakedness before the nations (cf. Jer. 
xill. 26; Isa. xlvii. 3; Hos. 1. 5). Gilldh, to uncover. Shalim, 

Jimbrie, the skirts, borders, or lower end of the long sweeping 
‘dress (cf. Ex. xxviii. 38, 34; Isa. vi. 1). 928 by over thy 
countenance, so that the train when lifted up is drawn over 
the face. 72, a contraction of MyP, from MY, signifies in 
1 Kings vii. 36 an empty space, here nakedness or shame equi- 
valent to nny. This thought is carried out still further in 
literal terms in vers. 6, 7. Shigqutsim, objects of abhorrence, 
is used most frequently of idols; but here it is used in a more 
general sense for unclean or repulsive things, dirt and filth. 
Throwing dirt upon any one is a figurative expression for the 
most ignominious treatment or greatest contempt. Vibdél, to 
treat contemptuously, not with words, as in Mic. vii. 6, but 
with deeds, equivalent to insult or abuse (cf. Jer. xiv. 21). 
To make it ‘812, the object of sight, ze. to give up to open 
shame, mapaderypatifew (Matt. i. 19), ‘85, a pausal form of 
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81, the seeing, here the spectacle, like @éarpov in 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
hid is evident from ver. 7, where 78° contains a play upon 
8, Every one who looks at her will flee from her as an 
object of discust. MY, a rare form of the pual for NT (for 
the fact, compare Jer. xlviii. 20). The last two clauses ex- 
press the thought that no one will take pity upon the devas- 
tated city, because its fate is so well deserved; compare Isa. li. 
19, where the same words are used of Jerusalem. Nineveh 
will not be able to protect herself from destruction even by her 
great power. The prophet wrests this vain hope away from 
her by pointing in vers. 8 sqq. to the fall of the mighty Thebes 
in Egypt. 

Vers. 8-10. Nineveh will share the fate of No-Amon.— 
Ver. 8. “ Art thou better than No-Amon, that sat by rivers, 
waters round about her, whose bulwark was the sea, her wall 
of sea? Ver. 9. Ethiopians and Egyptians were (her) strong 
men, there is no end; Phut and Libyans were for thy help. 
Ver. 10. She also has gone to transportation, into captivity ; her 
children were also dashed in pieces at the corners of all roads ; 
upon her nobles they cast the lot, and all her great men were 
bound in chains.” *20°N0 for *‘10.ND, for the sake of euphony, 
the imperfect hal of 20%, to be good, used to denote prosperity 
in Gen. xii. 13 and xl. 14, is pilin here to the prosperous 
condition of the city, ahibh was rendered strong both by its 
situation and its resources. [28 §3, ze. probably “ dwelling (x3 
contracted from wi, cf. Ni83) of Wadena the sacred name of 
the celebrated city of Thebes in Upper Egypt, called in 
EKeyptian P-amen, t.e. house of the god Amun, who had a 
celebrated aaike there (Herod. i. 182, ii. 42; see Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. i. p. 177): The Greeks called it Asds onus, 
generally with sn predicate 7 peyddn (Diod. Sic. i. 45), or 
from the profane name of the city, which was Apeé according 
to Brugsch (possibly a throne, seat, or bank), and with the 
feminine article prefixed, Tapet, or Tape, or Tepe, On8n, gene- 
rally used in the plural ©7@as. This strong royal city, which 
was described even by Homer (JI. ix. 383) as éxatopmunos, 
and in which the Pharaohs of the 18th to the 20th dynasties, 
from Amosis to the last Rameses, resided, and created those 
works of architecture which were admired by Greeks and 
Romans, and the remains of which still fill the visitor with 
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astonishment, was situated on both banks of the river Nile, 
which was 1500 feet in breadth at that point, and was built 
upon a broad plain formed by the falling back of the Libyan 
and Arabian mountain wall, over which there are now scattered 
nine larger or smaller fellah-villages, including upon the eastern 
bank Karnak and Luxor, and upon the western Gurnah and 
Medinet Abu, with their plantations of date-palms, sugar-canes, 
corn, etc. O82 12v1, who sits there, i.e. dwells quietly and 
securely, on the streams of the Nile. The plural O%%8 refers 
to the Nile with its canals, which surrounded the city, as we 
_may see from what follows: “water round about her.” SIE, 
not which is a fortress of the sea (Hitzig), but whose bulwark 
is sea. bn (for nbn) does not mean the fortified place (Hitzig), 
but the fortification, bulwark, applied primarily to the moats 
of a fortification, with the wall belonging to it; then, in the 
broader sense, the defence of a city in distinction from the 
actual wall (cf. Isa. xxvi. 1; Lam. ii. 8). 8%, consisting of 
sea is its wall, z.¢. its wall is formed of sea. Great rivers are 
frequently called ydm, sea, in rhetorical and poetical diction : 
for example, the Euphrates in Isa. xxvii. 1, Jer. li. 36; and 
the Nile in Isa. xviii. 2, xix. 5, Job xli. 23. The Nile is still 
called by the Beduins bahr, i.e. sea, and when it overflows it 
really resembles a sea. To the natural strength of Thebes there 
was also added the strength of the warlike nations at her com- 
mand. Cush, i.e. Ethiopians in the stricter sense, and Mitsraim, 
Egyptians, the two tribes descended from Ham, according to 
Gen. x. 6, who formed the Egyptian kingdom before the fall 
of Thebes, and under the 25th (Ethiopian) dynasty. sY, as 
in Isa. xl. 29, xlvii. 9, for D¥Y, strength; it is written without any 
suffix, which may easily be supplied from the context. The 
corresponding words to nosy in the parallel clause are T¥P }s) 
(with Vav cop.): Egyptians, as for them there is no number ; 
equivalent to an innumerable multitude. To these there were 
to be added the auxiliary tribes: Put, i.e. the Libyans in the 
broader sense, who had spread themselves out over the northern 
part of Africa as far as Mauritania (see at Gen. x. 6); and 
Lubim =L*habhim, the Libyans in the narrower sense, probably 
the Libyegypti of the ancients (see at Gen. x. 13). In qNy2 
(cf. Ps. xxxv. 2) Nahum addresses No-Amon itself, to give 
greater life to the description. Notwithstanding all this might, 
VOL. II. Cc 
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No-Amon had to wander into captivity. Laggoléh and bas- 
shebhi are not tautological. Laggolah, for emigration, is 
strengthened by basshebhi into captivity. The perfect npn is 
obviously not to be taken prophetically. The very antithesis of 
nba wyn-pa and ‘3vA AN-DA (ver. 11) shows of itself that 729M 
refers to the past, as “avn does to the future; yea, the facts 
themselves require that Nahum should be understood as point- 
ing to the fate which the powerful city of Thebes had already 
experienced. For it must be an event that has already 
occurred, and not something still in the future, which he holds 
up before Nineveh as a mirror of the fate that is awaiting it. 
The clauses which follow depict the cruelties that were gene- 
rally associated with the taking of an enemy’s cities. For 
o>) moby, see Hos. xiv. 1, Isa. xiii. 16, and 2 Kings viii. 12; 
and for 903 39, Joel iv. 3 and Ob. 11. Mikhbaddim, nobiles ; 
cf. Isa. xxiii. 8,9. G%dolim, magnates; cf. Jonah iii. 7. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the words only refer to 
cruelties connected with the conquest and carrying away of the 
inhabitants, and not to the destruction of No-Amon. 

We have no express historical account of this occurrence ; 
but there is hardly any doubt that, after the conquest of 
Ashdod, Sargon the king of Assyria organized an expedition 
against Egypt and Ethiopia, conquered No-Amon, the resi- 
dence of the Pharaohs at that time, and, as Isaiah prophesied 
(Isa. xx. 3, 4), carried the prisoners of Egypt and Ethiopia 
into exile. According to the Assyrian researches and their 
most recent results (vid. Spiegel’s Nineveh and Assyria in 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia), the king Sargon mentioned in Isa. 
xx. 1 is not the same person as Shalmaneser, as I assumed in 
my commentary on 2 Kings xvii. 3, but his successor, and the 
predecessor of Sennacherib, who ascended the throne during 
the siege of Samaria, and conquered that city in the first year 
of his reign, leading 27,280 persons into captivity, and appoint- 
ing a vicegerent over the country of the ten tribes. In Assyrian 
Sargon is called Sar Kin, i.e. essentially a king. He was the 
builder of the palace at Khorsabad, which is so rich in monu- 
ments; and, according to the inscriptions, he carried on wars 
in Susiana, Babylon, the borders of Egypt, Melitene, Southern 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and Media; and in all his expeditions he 
resorted to the removal of the people in great numbers, as one 
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means of securing the lasting subjugation of the lands (see 
Spiegel, J.c. p. 224), In the great inscription in the palace- 
halls of Khorsabad, Sargon boasts immediately after the con- 
quest of Samaria of a victorious conflict with Pharaoh Sebech 
at Raphia, in consequence of which the latter became tributary, 
and also of the dethroning of the rebellious king of Ashdod ; 
and still further, that after another king of Ashdod, who had 
been chosen by the people, had fled to Egypt, he besieged 
Ashdod with all his army, and took it. Then follows a diffi- 
cult and mutilated passage, in which Rawlinson (Five Great 
Monarchies, ii. 416) and Oppert (Les Sargonides, pp. 22, 26, 27) 
find an account of the complete subjugation of Sebech (see 
Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 874). There is apparently a 
confirmation of this in the monuments recording the deeds of 
Esarhaddon’s successor, whose name is read Assur-bani-pal, 
according to which that king carried on tedious wars in Egypt 
against 'Tirhaka, who had conquered Memphis, Thebes, and 
sundry other Egyptian cities during the illness of Esarhaddon, 
and according to his own account, succeeded at length in 
completely overcoming him, and returned home with rich 
booty, having first of all taken hostages for future good 
behaviour (see Spiegel, p. 225). If these inscriptions have 
been read correctly, it follows from them that from the reign 
of Sargon the Assyrians made attempts to subjugate Egypt, 
and were partially successful, though they could not maintain 
their conquests. The struggle between Assyria and Egypt 
for supremacy in Hither Asia may also be inferred from the 
brief notices in the Old Testament (2 Kings xvii. 4) concern- 
ing the help which the Israelitish king Hosea expected from 
So the king of Egypt, and also concerning the advance of 
Tirhaka against Sennacherib.* 

Vers. 11-18. The same, or rather a worse fate than No- 


1¥rom the modern researches concerning ancient Egypt, not the 
smallest light can be obtained as to any of these things. ‘‘The Egyptolo- 
gists (as J. Bumiiller observes, p. 245) have hitherto failed to fill up the 
gaps in the history of Egypt, and have been still less successful in restoring 
the chronology ; for hitherto we have not met with a single well-estab- 
lished date, which we have obtained from a monumental inscription ; nor 
have the monuments enabled us to assign to a single Pharaoh, from the 1st 
to the 21st, his proper place in the years or centuries of the historical 
chronology.” 
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Amon suffered, is now awaiting Nineveh. Ver. 11. “ Thou 
also wilt be drunken, shalt be hidden; thou also wilt seek for a 
refuge from the enemy. Ver. 12. All thy citadels are fig-trees 
with early figs; if they are shaken, they fall into the mouth of the 
eater. Ver. 18. Behold thy people, women in the midst of thee ; 
the gates of thy land are thrown quite open to thine enemies ; fire 
consumes thy bolts.” FS"O3 corresponds to 87"D3 in ver. 10: as 
she, so also thou. “The fate of No-Amon is a prophecy of 
thine own” (Hitzig). 3Wn, thou wilt be drunken, viz. from 
the goblet of divine wrath, as at Ob. 16. mnpdy3 ‘nA might 
mean, “thou wilt be hiding thyself ;” but although this might 
suit what follow S, it does not agree with "Bwn, since an intoxi- 


pretation is ore correct one: eg Thou wilt vanish away as if 
thou hadst never been; the Hebrews frequently using the 
expression being hidden for being reduced to nothing.” This 
is favoured by a comparison both with ch. i. 8 and ii. 12, and 
also with the parallel passage in Ob. 16, “They will drink, and 
be as if they had not been.” This is carried out still ee 
in what follows: “Thou wilt seek refuge from the enemy,” 

in this connection, seek it in vain, or vighou! finding it ; aoe 
“Thou wilt surely demand salvation from the enemy by sur- 
render” (Strauss), for 24ND does not belong to WP2n, but to 
nyo (cf. Isa. xxv. 4). All the fortifications of Nineveh are like 
fig-trees with early figs (OY in the sense of subordination, as in 
Song of Sol. iv. 13), which fall into the mouth of the eater 
when the trees are shaken. The tertiwm compar. is the facility 
with which the castles will be taken and destroyed by the enemy 
assaulting them (cf. Isa. xxviii. 4). We must not extend the 
comparison so far, however, as to take the figs as representing 
cowardly warriors, as Hitzig does. Even in ver. 13a, where 
the people are compared to women, the point of comparison is 
not the cowardliness of the warriors, but the weakness and 
inability to offer any successful resistance into which the nation 
of the Assyrians, which was at other times so warlike, would 
be reduced through the force of the divine judgment inflicted 
upon Nineveh (compare Isa. xix. 16; Jer. 1. 37, li. 30). PDE? 
belongs to what follows, and is placed first, and pointed with 
Hiaieeee for the sake of emphasis. The gates of the land 
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are the approaches to it, the passes leading into it, which were 
no doubt provided with castles. Tuch (p. 35) refers to the 
mountains on the north, which Pliny calls impassable. The 
bolts of these gates are the castles, through which the approaches 
were closed. Jeremiah transfers to Babel what is here said of 
Nineveh (see Jer. li. 30). 

Vers. 14-19. In conclusion, the prophet takes away from the 
city so heavily laden with guilt the last prop to its hope,—namely, 
reliance upon its fortifications, and the numerical strength of 
its population.—Ver. 14. “ Draw thyself water for the siege ! 
Make thy castles strong! tread in the mire, and stamp in the 
clay! prepare the brick-kiln! Ver. 15. There will the fire de- 
vour thee, the sword destroy thee, devour thee like the lickers. Be 
in great multitude like the lickers, be in great multitude like the 
locusts? Ver. 16. Thou hast made thy merchants more than the 
stars of heaven; the licker enters to plunder, and flies away. 
Ver. 17. Thy levied ones are like the locusts, and thy men like an 
army of grasshoppers which encamp in the hedges in the day of 
frost; if the sun rises, they are off, and men know not their 
place: where are they?” Water of the siege is the drinking 
water necessary for a long-continued siege. Nineveh is to 
provide itself with this, because the siege will last a long while. 
Tt is also to improve the fortifications (chizzéq as in 2 Kings 
xii. 8, 13). This is then depicted still more fully. Ti and 
chomer are used synonymously here, as in Isa. xli. 25. Tit, 
lit. dirt, slime, then clay and potter’s clay (Isa. /.c.). Chomer, 
clay or mortar (Gen. xi. 3), also dirt of the streets (Isa. x. 6, 
compared with Mic. vil. 10). PN}, to make firm, or strong, 
applied to the restoration of buildings in Neh. v. 16 and Ezek. 
xxvii. 9, 27; here to restore, or to put in order, the brick-kiln 
(malben, a denom. from I’bhéndh, a brick), for the purpose of 
burning bricks. The Assyrians built with bricks sometimes 
burnt, sometimes unburnt, and merely dried in the sun. Both 
kinds are met with on the Assyrian monuments (see Layard, 
vol. ii. p. 36 sqq.). This appeal, however, is simply a rheto- 
rical turn for the thought that a severe and tedious siege is 
awaiting Nineveh. This siege will end in the destruction of 
the great and populous city. OW, there, sc. in these fortifications 
of thine, will fire consume thee; fire will destroy the city with 
its buildings, and the sword destroy the inhabitants. The 
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destruction of Nineveh by fire is related by ancient writers 
(Herod. i. 106, 185; Diod. Sic. ii. 25-28; Athen. xii. p. 529), 
and also confirmed by the ruins (cf. Str. ad h. l.). It devours 
thee like the locust. The subject is not fire or sword, either 
one or the other, but rather both embraced in one. roa, like 
the licker ; yeleg, a poetical epithet applied to the ee Ce at 
Joel i. 4), is the nominative, not the accusative, as Calvin, 
Grotius, Ewald, and Hitzig suppose. For the locusts are not 
devoured by the fire or the sword, but it is they who devour 
the vegetables and green of the fields, so that they are every- 
where used as a symbol of devastation and destruction. It is 
true that in the following sentences the locusts are used figura- 
tively for the Assyrians, or the inhabitants of Nineveh; but it 
is also by no means a rare thing for prophets to give a new 
turn and application to a figure or simile. The thought is this: 
fire and sword will devour Nineveh and its inhabitants like the 
all-consuming locusts, even though the city itself, with its mass 
of houses and people, should resemble an enormous swarm of 
locusts. 32307] may be either an inf. abs. used instead of the 
imperative, or the imperative itself. The latter seems the more 
simple; and the use of the masculine may be explained on the 
assumption that the prophet had the people floating before his 
mind, whereas in "1237 he was thinking of the city. Hith- 
habbed, to show itself heavy by virtue of ae large multitude ; 
Salar. to 733 in ch. ii. 10 (cf. 123 in Gen. xiii. 9, Ex. viii. 20, 
etc.). The comparison to a swarm of locusts is carried still 
further in vers. 16 and 17, and that so that ver. 16 explains 
the P pero TPDNA i in ver. 15. Nineveh has multiplied its traders 
or merchants, even more than the stars of heaven, @.e. to an 
innumerable multitude. The yeleq, i.e. the army of the enemy, 
bursts in and plunders. That Nineveh was a very rich com- 
mercial city may be inferred from its position,—namely, just 
at the point where, according to oriental notions, the east and 
west meet together, and where the Tigris becomes navigable, so 
that it was very easy to sail from thence into the Persian Gulf ; 
just as afterwards Mosul, which was situated opposite, became 
great and powerful through its widely-extended trade (see 
Tuch, lc. p. 31 sqq., and Strauss, in loc.)." The meaning of 


1 “The point,” says O. Strauss (Nineveh and the Word of God, Berl. 
1855, p. 19), ‘fat which Nineveh was situated was certainly the culmi- 
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this verse has been differently interpreted, according to the 
explanation given to the verb pdshat. Many, following the 
@pynoe and expansus est of the LXX. and Jerome, give it the 
meaning, to spread out the wing; whilst Credner (on Joel, p. 
295), Maurer, Ewald, and Hitzig take it in the sense of un- 
dressing one’s self, and understand it as relating to the shedding 
of the horny wing-sheaths of the young locusts. But neither 
the one nor the other of these explanations can be gramma- 
tically sustained. Pédshat never means anything else than to 
plunder, or to invade with plundering; not even in such pas- 
sages as Hos. vii. 1, 1 Chron. xiv. 9 and 13, which Gesenius 
and Dietrich quote in support of the meaning, to spread; and 
the meaning forced upon it by Credner, of the shedding of the 
wing-sheaths by locusts, is perfectly visionary, and has merely 
been invented by him for the purpose of establishing his false 
interpretation of the different names given to the locusts in 
Joeli.4. In the passage before us we cannot understand by 
the yeleg, which “ plunders and flies away” (pdshat vayya‘dph), 
the innumerable multitude of the merchants of Nineveh, be- 
cause they were not able to fly away in crowds out of the 
besieged city. Moreover, the flying away of the merchants 
would be quite contrary to the meaning of the whole descrip- 
tion, which does not promise deliverance from danger by flight, 
but threatens destruction. The yeleg is rather the innumerable 
army of the enemy, which plunders everything, and hurries 
away with its booty. Inver. 17 the last two clauses of ver. 
15 are explained, and the warriors of Nineveh compared to an 
army of locusts. There is some difficulty caused by the two 
words 3'2139 and 77D5Y, the first of which only occurs here, 
and the second only once more, viz. in Jer. li. 27, where we 
meet with it in the singular. That they both denote warlike 
companies appears to be tolerably certain ; but the real mean- 
ing cannot be exactly determined. O83 with dagesh dir., as 
for example in 1p in Ex. xv. 17, is probably derived from 
nazar, to separate, and not directly from nezer, a diadem, or 
ndzir, the crowned person, from which the lexicons, following 


nating point of the three quarters of the globe—Kurope, Asia, and Africa ; 
and from the very earliest times it was just at the crossing of the Tigris 
by Nineveh that the great military and commercial roads met, which led 
into the heart of all the leading known lands.” 
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Kimchi’s example, have derived the meaning princes, or per- 
sons ornamented with crowns; whereas the true meaning is 
those levied, selected (for war), analogous to béchur, the picked 
or selected one, applied to the soldiery. The meaning princes 
or captains is at variance with the comparison to ’arbeh, the 
multitude of locusts, since the number of the commanders in an 
army, or of the war-staff, is always a comparatively small one. 
And the same objection may be offered to the rendering war- 
chiefs or captains, which has been given to taphsar, and which 
derives only an extremely weak support from the Neo-Persian 


pos although the word might be applied to a commander-in- 


chief in Jer. li. 27, and does signify an angel in the Targum- 
Jonathan on Deut. xxvii. 12. The different derivations are 
all untenable (see Ges. Thes. p. 554); and the attempt of 
Bottcher (NV. Krit. dthrenl. ii. pp. 209-10) to trace it to the 
Aramean verb Dav, obedivit, with the inflection 1— for {—, in 
the sense of clientes, vassals, is precluded by the fact that ar 
does not occur as a syllable of inflection. The word is pro- 
bably Assyrian, and a technical term for soldiers of a special 
kind, though hitherto it has not been explained. °2)a 313, locusts 
upon locusts, 7.e. an innumerable swarm of locusts. On ‘23, 
see at Amos vii. 1; and on the repetition of the same word to 
express the idea of the superlative, see the comm. on 2 Kings 
xix. 23 (and Ges. § 108, 4). Yom qdarah, day (or time) of 
cold, is either the night, which is generally very cold in the 
Kast, or the winter-time. ‘To the latter explanation it may be 
objected, that locusts do not take refuge in walls or hedges 
during the winter; whilst the expression yom, day, for night, 
may be pleaded against the former. We must therefore take 
the word as relating to certain cold days, on which the sky is 
covered with clouds, so that the sun cannot break through, and 
zdrach as denoting not the rising of the sun, but its shining 
or breaking through. The wings of locusts become stiffened 
in the cold; but as soon as the warm rays of the sun break 
through the-clouds, they recover their animation and fly away. 
Nodad (poat), has flown away, viz. the Assyrian army, which 
is compared to a swarm of locusts, so that its place is known no 
more (cf. Ps. cili. 16), i.e. has perished without leaving a trace 
behind. O%8 contracted from O78, These words depict in 
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the most striking manner the complete annihilation of the army 
on which Nineveh relied. 

Such an end will come to the Assyrian kingdom on the 
overthrow of Nineveh. Ver. 18. “ Thy shepherds have fallen 
asleep, king Asshur: thy glorious ones are lying there: thy people 
have scattered themselves upon the mountains, and no one gathers 
them. Ver. 19. No alleviation to thy fracture, thy stroke is 
grievous: all who hear tidings of thee clap the hand over thee : 
jor over whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually?” The 
king of Asshur addressed in ver. 18 is not the last historical 
king of that kingdom, but a rhetorical personification of the 
holder of the imperial power of Assyria. His shepherds and 
glorious ones (addivim, as in ch. ii. 6) are the princes and 
great men, upon whom the government and defence of the 
kingdom devolved, the royal counsellors, deputies, and generals. 
Nami, from nim, to slumber, to sleep, is not a figurative 
expression for carelessness and inactivity here; for the thought 
that the people would be scattered, and the kingdom perish, 
through the carelessness of the rulers (Hitzig), neither suits the 
context, where the destruction of the army and the laying of 
the capital in ashes are predicted, nor the object of the whole 
prophecy, which does not threaten the fall of the kingdom 
through the carelessness of its rulers, but the destruction of 
the kingdom by a hostile army. Nam denotes here, as in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 6, the sleep of death (cf. Ps. xii. 4; Jer. li. 39, 57: 
Theodoret, Hesselb., Str., and others). Shdkhan, a synonym 
of shdkhabh, to have lain down, to lie quietly (Judg. v. 17), 
used here of the rest of death. As the shepherds have fallen 
asleep, the flock (i.e. the Assyrian people) is scattered upon the 
mountains and perishes, because no one gathers it together. 
Being scattered upon the mountains, is easily explained from 
the figure of the flock (cf. Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; 
Zech. xiii. 7), and implies destruction. The mountains are 
mentioned with evident reference to the fact that Nineveh is 
shut in towards the north by impassable mountains. <Kehdh, 
a noun formed from the adjective, the extinction of the wound 
(cf. Lev. xiii. 6), z.¢. the softening or anointing of it. Shebher, 
the fracture of a limb, is frequently applied to the collapse or 
destruction of a state or kingdom (e.g. Ps. lx. 4; Lam. ii. 11). 
qn32 NPN, i.e. dangerously bad, incurable is the stroke which 
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has fallen upon thee (cf. Jer. x. 19, xiv. 17, xxx. 12). Over 
thy destruction will all rejoice who hear thereof. TyOV, the 
tidings of thee, i.c. of that which has befallen thee. Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive of joy (cf. Ps. xlvii. 2; Isa. 
lv. 12). All: because they all had to suffer from the malice 
of Asshur. 7, malice, is the tyranny and cruelty which 
Assyria displayed towards the subjugated lands and nations. 
Thus was Nineveh to perish. If we inquire now how the 
prophecy was fulfilled, the view already expressed by Josephus 
(Ant. x. 2), that the fall of the Assyrian empire commenced 
with the overthrow of Sennacherib in Judah, is not confirmed 
by the results of the more recent examinations of the Assyrian 
monuments. For according to the inscriptions, so far as they 
have been correctly deciphered, Sennacherib carried out several 
more campaigns in Susiana and Babylonia after that disaster, 
whilst ancient writers also speak of an expedition of his to 
Cilicia. His successor, Esarhaddon, also carried on wars against 
the cities of Phcenicia, against Armenia and Cilicia, attacked 
the Edomites, and transported some of them to Assyria, and is 
said to have brought a small and otherwise unknown people, 
the Bikni, into subjection ; whilst we also know from the Old 
Testament (2 Chron. xxxii. 11) that his generals led king 
Manasseh in chains to Babylon. Like many of his prede- 
cessors, he built himself a palace at Kalah or Nimrud; but 
before the internal decorations were completely finished, it was 
destroyed by so fierce a fire, that the few monuments preserved 
have suffered very considerably. His successor is the last king 
of whom we have any inscriptions, with his name still legible 
upon them (viz. Assur-bani-pal). He carried on wars not only 
in Susiana, but also in Eeypt, viz. against Tirhaka, who had 
conquered Memphis, Thebes, and other Egyptian cities, during 
the illness of Esarhaddon ; also on the coast of Syria, and in 
Cilicia and Arabia; and completed different buildings which 
bear his name, including a palace in Kouyunjik, in which a 
room has been found with a library in it, consisting of clay 
tablets. Assur-bani-pal had a son, whose name was written 
Asur-emid-ilin, and who is regarded as the Sarakos of the 
ancients, under whom the Assyrian empire perished, with the 
conquest and destruction of Nineveh (see Spiegel in Herzog’s 
Cycl.). But if, according to these testimonies, the might of the 
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Assyrian empire was not so weakened by Sennacherib’s over- 
throw in Judah, that any hope could be drawn from that, 
according to Raman conjecture, of the speedy destruction af 
that empire; the prophecy of Nahum concerning Nineveh, 
which was uttered in consequence of that catastrophe, cannot 
be taken as the production of any human combination: still 
less can it be taken, as Ewald supposes, as referring to “ the 
first important siege of Nineveh, under the Median king 
Phraortes (Herod. i. 102).”. For Herodotus says nothing about 
any siege of Nineveh, but simply speaks of a war between 
Phraortes and the Assyrians, in which the former lost his life. 
Nineveh was not really besieged till the time of Cyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra), who carried on the war with an increased 
army, to avenge the death of his father, and forced his way to 
Nineveh, to destroy that city, but was compelled, by the inva- 
sion of his own land by the Scythians, to relinquish the siege, 
and hasten to meet that foe (Her. i. 103). On the extension of 
his sway, the same Cyaxares commenced a war with the Lydian 
king Alyattes, which was carried on for five years with alter- 
nating success and failure on both sides, and was terminated 
in the sixth year by the fact, that when the two armies were 
standing opposite to one another, drawn up in battle array, the 
day suddenly darkened into night, which alarmed the armies, 
and rendered the kings disposed for peace. This was brought 
about by the mediation of the Cilician viceroy Syennesis and 
the Babylonian viceroy Labynetus, and sealed by the establish- 
ment of a marriage relationship between the royal families of 
Lydia and Media (Her. i. 74). And if this Labynetus was the 
same person as the Babylonian king Nabopolassar, which there 
is no reason to doubt, it was not till after the conclusion of this 
peace that Cyaxares formed an alliance with Nabopolassar to 
make war upon Nineveh; and this alliance was strengthened 
by his giving his daughter Amuhea in marriage to Nabopo- 
lassar’s son Nebuchadnezzar (Nabukudrossor). ‘The combined 
forces of these two kings now advanced to the attack upon 
Nineveh, and conquered it, after a siege of three years, the 
Assyrian king Saracus burning himself in his palace as the 
besiegers were entering the city. This is the historical kernel 
of the capture and destruction of Nineveh, which may be taken 
as undoubted fact from the accounts of Herodotus (i. 106) and 
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Diod. Sic. (ii. 24-28), as compared with the extract from 
Abydenus in Euseb. Chron. Armen. i. p. 54; whereas it is im- 
possible to separate the historical portions from the legendary 
and in part mythical decorations contained in the elaborate 
account givon by Diodorus (vid. M. v. Niebuhr, Geschichte 
Assurs, p. 200 sqq.; Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums. i. 
p- 793 sqq.; and Bumiiller, Gresch. d. Alterth. i. p. 316 sqq.). 
The year of the conquest and destruction of Nineveh has 
been greatly disputed, and cannot be exactly determined. As 
it is certain that Nabopolassar took part in the war against 
Nineveh, and this is indirectly intimated even by Herodotus, 
who attributes the conquest of it to Cyaxares and the Medes 
(vid. i. 106), Nineveh must have fallen between the years 625 
and 606 B.c. For according to the canon of Ptolemy, Nabo- 
polassar was king of Babylon from 625 to 606; and this date 
is astronomically established by an eclipse of the moon, which 
took place in the fifth year of his reign, and which actually 
occurred in the year 621 B.c. (vid. Niebuhr, p. 47). Attempts 
have been made to determine the year of the taking of Nineveh, 
partly with reference to the termination of the Lydio-Median 
war, and partly from the account given by Herodotus of the 
twenty-eight years’ duration of the Scythian rule in Asia. 
Starting from the fact, that the eclipse of the sun, which put 
an end to the war between Cyaxares and Alyattes, took place, 
according to the calculation of Altmann, on the 30th September 
B.C. 610 (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. p. 209 sqq.), 
M. v. Niebuhr (pp. 197-8) has assumed that, at the same time 
as the mediation of peace between the Lydians and Medes, an 
alliance was formed between Cyaxares and Nabopolassar for the 
destruction of Nineveh; and as this treaty could not possibly 
be kept secret, the war against Assyria was commenced at once, 
according to agreement, with their united forces. But as it was 
impossible to carry out extensive operations in winter, the siege 
of Nineveh may not have commenced till the spring of 609; 
and as it lasted three years according to Ctesias, the capture 
may not have been effected before the spring of 606 B.c. It 
is true that this combination is apparently confirmed by the 
fact, that during that time the Egyptian king Necho forced his 
way into Palestine and Syria, and after subduing all Syria, 
advanced to the Euphrates; since this advance of the Egyptian - 
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is most easily explained on the supposition that Nabopolassar 
was so occupied with the war against Nineveh, that he could 
not offer any resistance to the enterprise of Necho. And the 
statement in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, that Necho had come up to fight 
against the king of Asshur on the Euphrates, appears to favour 
the conclusion, that at that time (¢.¢. in the year of Josiah’s 
death, 610 B.c.) the Assyrian empire was not yet destroyed. 
Nevertheless there are serious objections to this combination. 
In the first place, there is the double difficulty, that Cyaxares 
would hardly have been in condition to undertake the war 
against Nineveh in alliance with Nabopolassar, directly after 
the conclusion of peace with Alyattes, especially after he had 
carried on a war for five years, without being able to defeat his 
enemy ; and secondly, that even Nabopolassar, after a fierce 
three years’ conflict with Nineveh, the conquest of which was 
only effected in consequence of the wall of the city having been 
thrown down for the length of twenty stadia, would hardly 
possess the power to take the field at once against Pharaoh: 
Necho, who had advanced as far as the Euphrates, and not only 
defeat him at Carchemish, but pursue him to the frontier of 
Egypt, and wrest from him all the conquests that he had 
effected, as would necessarily be the case, since the battle at 
Carchemish was fought in the year 606; and the pursuit of 
the defeated foe by Nebuchadnezzar, to whom his father had 
transferred the command of the army because of his own age 
and infirmity, even to the very border of Egypt, is so distinctly 
attested by the biblical accounts (2 Kings xxiv. 1 and 7; Jer. 
xlvi. 2), and by the testimony of Berosus in Josephus (Ant. x. 
11, 1, and c. Ap. i. 19), that these occurrences are placed 
beyond the reach of doubt (see comm. on 2 Kings xxiv. 1). 
These difficulties would not indeed be sufficient in themselves 
to overthrow the combination mentioned, provided that the year 
610 could be fixed upon with certainty as the time when the 
Lydio-Median war was brought to a close. But that is not the 
ease; and this circumstance is decisive. The eclipse of the 
sun, which alarmed Cyaxares and Alyattes, and made them 
disposed for peace, must have been total, or nearly total, in 
Central Asia and Cappadocia, to produce the effect described. 
But it has been proved by exact astronomical calculations, that 
on the 80th September 610 5.c., the shadow of the moon did not 
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fall upon those portions of Asia Minor, whereas it did so on the 
18th May 622, after eight o’clock in the morning, and on the 
28th May 585 (vid. Bumiill. p. 315, and M. v. Niebuhr, pp. 
48, 49). Of these two dates the latter cannot come into con- 
sideration at all, because Cyaxares only reigned till the year 
594; and therefore, provided that peace had not been con- 
cluded with Alyattes before 595, he would not have been able to _ 
carry on the war with Nineveh el conquer that city. On the 
other hand, there is no valid objection that can be offered to 
our temnotaeciae the conclusion of peace with the Lydian king 
to the year 622 B.c. Since, for example, Cyaxares became 
king as early as the year 634, he might commence the war with 
the Lydians as early as the year 627 or 628; and inasmuch as 
Nabopolassar was king of Babylon from 625 to 605, he might 
very well help to bring about the peace between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes in the year 622. In this way we obtain the whole 
space between 622 and 605 B.c. for the war with Nineveh ; so 
that the city may have been taken and destroyed as early as 
the years 615-610. 

Even the twenty-eight years’ duration of the Scythian supre- 
macy in Asia, which is recorded by Herodotus (i. 104, 106, ef. 
iv. 1), cannot be adduced as a well-founded objection. For if 
the Scythians invaded Media in the year 633, so as to compel 
Cyaxares to relinquish the siege of Nineveh, and if their rule 
in Upper Asia lasted for twenty-eight years, the expedition 
against Nineveh, which led to the fall of that city, cannot have 
taken place after the expulsion of the Scythians in the year 
605, because the Assyrian empire had passed into the hands 
of the Chaldzans before that time, and Nebuchadnezzar had 
already defeated Necho on the Euphrates, and was standing 
at the frontier of Egypt, when he received the intelligence of 
his father’s death, which led him to return with all speed to ~ 
Babylon. There is no other alternative left, therefore, than 
either to assume, as M. v. Niebuhr does (pp. 119, 120), that 
the war of Cyaxares with the Lydians, and also the last war 
against Nineveh, and probably also the capture of Nineveh, 
and the greatest portion of the Median conquests between 
Ararat and Halys, fell within the period of the Scythian 
sway, so that Cyaxares extended his power as a vassal of the 
Scythian Great Khan as soon as he had recovered from the 
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first. blow received from these wild hordes, inasmuch as that 
sovereign allowed his dependent to do just as he liked, provided 
that he paid the tribute, and did not disturb the hordes in their 
pasture grounds; or else to suppose that Cyaxares drove out 
the Scythian hordes from Media at a much earlier period, and 
liberated his own country from their sway ; in which case the 
twenty-eight years of Herodotus would not indicate the period 
of their sway over Media and Upper Asia, but simply the 
length of time that they remained in Hither Asia generally, 
or the period that intervened between their first invasion and 
the complete disappearance of their hordes. If Cyaxares had 
driven the Scythians out of his own land at a much earlier 
period, he might extend his dominion even while they still kept 
their position in Hither Asia, and might commence the war 
with the Lydians as early as the year 628 or 627, especially 
as his wrath is said to have been kindled because Alyattes 
refused to deliver up to him a Scythian horde, which had 
first of all submitted to Cyaxares, and then fled into Lydia to 
Alyattes (Herod. i. 73). Now, whichever of these two com- 
binations be the correct one, they both show that the period of 
the war commenced by Cyaxares against Nineveh, in alliance 
with Nabopolassar, cannot be determined by the statement 
made by Herodotus with regard to the twenty-eight years of the 
Scythian rule in Asia; and this Scythian rule, generally, does 
not compel us to place the taking and destruction of Nineveh, 
and the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, as late as the year 
605 B.c., or even later. 

At this conquest Nineveh was so utterly destroyed, that, as 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 3) attests, the city entirely disappeared imme- 
diately after the dissolution of the Assyrian kingdom (7) pév 
obv Nivos rods jpavicdn Trapayphwa peta Tv TOV Zvpwv 
katadvow). When Xenophon entered the plain of Nineveh, 
in the year 401, on the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, he 
found the ruins of two large cities, which he calls Larissa and 
Mespila, and by the side of the first a stone pyramid of 200 
feet in height and 100 feet in breadth, upon which many of 
the inhabitants of the nearest villages had taken refuge, and 
heard from the inhabitants that it was only by a miracle that 
it had been possible for the Persians to conquer those cities 
with their strong walls (Xenoph. Anab, iii. 4, 7 sqq.). These 
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ruined cities had been portions of the ancient Nineveh : Larissa 
was Calah; and Mespila, Kouywnjik. Thus Xenophon passed 
by the walls of Nineveh without even learning itsname. Four 
hundred years after (according to Tacitus, Annal. xii. 13), a 
small fortress stood on this very spot, to guard the crossing of 
the Tigris; and the same fortress is mentioned by Abul-Pharaj 
in the thirteenth century (Hist. Dynast. pp. 266, 289, 353). 
Opposite to this, on the western side of the Tigris, Mosul 
had risen into one of the first cities of Asia, and the ruins of 
Nineveh served as quarries for the building of the new city, 
so that nothing remained but heaps of rubbish, which even 
Niebuhr took to be natural heights in the year 1766, when he 
was told, as he stood by the Tigris bridge, that he was in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Nineveh. So completely had this 
mighty city vanished from the face of the earth; until, in the 
most recent times, viz. from 1842 onwards, Botta the French 
consul, and the two Englishmen Layard and Rawlinson, insti- 
tuted excavations in the heaps, and brought to light numerous 
remains of the palaces and state-buildings of the Assyrian 
rulers of the world. Compare the general survey of these 
researches, and their results, in Herm. J. ©. Weissenborn’s 
Ninive u. sein Gebiet., Erfurt 1851, and 56, 4. 

But if Nahum’s prophecy was thus fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, even to the disappearance of every trace of its 
existence, we must not restrict it to this one historical event, 
but must bear in mind that, as the prophet simply saw in 
Nineveh the representative for the time of the power of the 
world in its hostility to God, so the destruction predicted to 
Nineveh applied to all the kingdoms of the world which have 
risen up against God since the destruction of Asshur, and 
which will still continue to do so to the end of the world. 
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AIERSON or tHE PropHet.—Nothing certain is 
known as to the circumstances of Habakkuk’s 
life. The name Pip2, formed from PH, to fold 
the hands, piel to embrace, by a repetition of 
the last radical with the vowel wu, like svi from 7Y3, my 
from Y¥, etc, and a reduplication of the penultimate. (cf. 
Ewald, § 157, a), signifies embracing; and as the name of a 
person, either one wks embraces, or one who is embraced. 
Luther took the name in the first sense. “ Habakkuk,” he 
says, “ signifies an embracer, or one who embraces another, or 
takes him to his arms,” and interpreted it thus in a clever 
although not perfectly appropriate manner: ‘“ He embraces his 
people, and takes them to his arms, 7.e. he comforts them and 
holds (lifts) them up, as one embraces a weeping child or person, 
to quiet it with the assurance that if God will it shall be better 
soon.” The LXX. wrote the name ’AyPaxovp, taking the 
word as pronounced ?3Pa5, and compensating for the doubling 
of the 2 by the liquid yw, and changing the closing P into p. 
Jerome in his translation writes duel name Habewte In the 
headings to his book (ch. i. 1 and iii. 1) Habakkuk is simply 
described by the epithet 8°23, as a man who held the office of 
a prophet. From the conclusion to the psalm in ch. i, “To 
the leader in the accompaniment to my playing upon stringed 
instruments” (ver. 19), we learn that he was officially qualified 
to take part in the liturgical singing of the temple, and there- 
fore belonged to one of the Levitical families, who were charged 
with the maintenance of the temple music, and, like the pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who sprang from priestly house- 
holds, belonged to the tribe of Levi. This is supported by the 
superscription of the apocryphon of Bel and the dragon at 
VOL. II. D 
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Babel, é« mpodntelas ’ApBaxodp viod "Incod é« ths pudys 
Avi, which has been preserved in the Cod. Chisian. of the 
LX X. from Origen’s tetrapla, and has passed into the Syrio- 
hexaplar. version ; even if this statement should not be founded 
upon tradition, but simply inferred from the subscription to 
ch. iii. 19. For even in that case it would prove that *M2122 
was understood in ancient times as signifying that the prophet 
took part in the liturgical singing of the temple.’ On the other 
hand, the rest of the legends relating to our prophet are quite 
worthless: viz. the circumstantial account in the apocryphal 
book of Bel and the Dragon of the miraculous way in which 
Habakkuk was transported to Daniel, who had been cast into 
the lions’ den, which is also found in a ms. of the Midrash 
Bereshit rabba; and also the statements contained in the writings 
of Ps. Doroth. and Ps. Epiph. de vitis prophet., that Habakkuk 
sprang from the tribe of Simeon; that he was born at Byé- 
foxijp (Sozomenus, Xapap Zayapia, the talmudic {27 153), 
a hamlet to the north of Lydda, near to Maresha on the moun- 
tains ; that when Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem, he fled 
to Ostrakine (on the promontory now called Ras Straki, situated 
in the neighbourhood of Arabia Petreea) ; and that he died on 
his native soil two years after the return of the people from 
Babylon, and was buried at the spot between Keila and Ga- 
batha, where his grave was still shown in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome (cf. Onomast. ed. Lars. et Parthey, pp. 128-9). 


1 There is not much probability in this conjecture, however, since the 
LXX. have not understood the subscription in this sense, but have rendered 
it incorrectly rod wixgoos ¢v 7H On wYTOv, which has led the fathers to take 
the words as belonging to the psalm itself, and to understand it as relating 
to the songs of praise which the church would raise to God for the deliver- 
ance which it had received. Theod. Mops. explains it in this way: ‘ He 
sets us higher than all the rest, so that nothing else becomes us than to 
continue in the songs and hymns which are due to God, because, against 
all human hope, He has given us the victory over our enemies.” Cyril of 
Alex. and Theodoret give similar explanations. Even Jerome, in his render- 
ing ‘‘et super excelsa mea deducet me victori in psalmis canentem,” connects 
the words with the preceding sentence, and interprets them as referring 
to the songs of praise which ‘“ every righteous man who is worthy of the 
election of God” will raise at the end of the world to the great conqueror 
‘Jesus, who was the first to conquer in the fight.” With such an explana- 
tion of the words as these, it was impossible to see any intimation of the 
Levitical descent of the prophet in the expression ia. 
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For further particulars as to the apocryphal legends, see 
Delitzsch, De Habacuct proph. vita atque etate commentat., 
ed. ii. iblone 1842. 

These legends do not even help us to fix the date of Ha- 
bakkuk’s life. All that can be gathered with any certainty 
from his own writings is that he prophesied before the arrival 
of the Chaldzans in Palestine, i.e. before the victory gained 
by Nebuchadnezzar over Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. xlvi. 2), since he announces the 
bringing up of this people to execute judgment upon Judah 
as something still in the future (ch. i. 5 sqq.). Opinions are 
divided as to the precise date at which he lived. Leaving out 
of sight the opinions of those who deny the supernatural cha- 
racter of prophecy, and therefore maintain that the prophet did 
not prophesy till the Chaldzeans were coming against Jerusalem 
after the defeat of Necho, or had alteady eciead there, the 
only question that can arise is, whether Habakkuk lived and 
laboured in the reign of Josiah or in the closing years of 
Manasseh. Many have found a decisive proof that he lived in 
the reign of Josiah in ch. i. 5, viz. in the fact that the prophet 
there foretels the Chaldean judgment as a work which God 
will perform during the lifetime of the persons to whom his 
words are addressed (“in your days”); and they have inferred 
from this that we must not at any rate go beyond Josiah’s 
reign, because the prophet is not speaking to the children, but 
to the adults, z.e. to those who have reached the age of man- 
hood. But the measure of time by which to interpret D32%2)3 
cannot be obtained either from Joel i. 2, where the days of the 
persons addressed are distinguished from the days of the fathers 
and grandchildren, or from Jer. xvi. 9 and Ezek. xii. 25; but 
this expression is quite a relative one, especially in prophetic 
addresses, and may embrace either a few years only, or a 
complete lifetime, and even more. Now, as there were only 
thirty-eight years between the death of Manasseh and the first 
invasion of the Chaldeans, the Chaldean judgment might very 
well be announced during the last years of that king to the then 
existing generation as one that would happen in their days. 
We are precluded from placing the announcement in the time 
immediately preceding the appearance of the Chaldzans in 
Hither Asia, say in the first years of Jehoiakim or the closing 
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years of Josiah’s reign, by the fact that Habakkuk represents 
this work of God as an incredible one: “ Ye would not believe 
it, if it were told you” (ch.i. 5). Moreover, it is expressly re- 
lated in 2 Kings xxi. 10-16 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10, that in the 
time of Nimiansch Jehovah caused His prophets to announce the 
coming of such a calamity, “that both ears of all who heard it 
would tingle”—namely, the destruction of Jerusalem and rejec- 
tion of Judah. In all probability, one of these prophets was 
Habakkuk, who was the first of all the prophets known to us 
to announce this horrible judgment. » Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
both appeared with the announcement of the same judgment 
in the reign of Josiah, and both took notice of Habakkuk in 
their threatenings.. Thus Zephaniah quite as certainly bor- 
rowed the rae mim 28 36 DA in ch. i. 7 from Hab. ii. 20, 
as Zechariah did the words min? 251 swabs BS im eh. i. 17%); 

and Jeremiah formed the expressions yD oynwia oP in ch. 
iv. 13 and Mia AN? in ch. v. 6 on the basis of YDID 131 bp 
Ty as MN in Hab. i. 8, not to mention other passages of 
Jeremiah that have the ring of our prophet, which Delitzsch 
has collected in his Der Pr ae Hab. ausgelegt (p. xu.). This 
decidedly upsets the theory that Habakkuk did not begin to 
prophesy till the reign of Jehoiakim; although, as such resem- 
blances and allusions do not preclude the contemporaneous 
ministry of the prophets, there still remains the possibility that 
Habakkuk may not have prophesied till the time of Josiah, and 
indeed not before the twelfth year of Josiah’s reign, when he 
commenced the extermination of idolatry and the restoration of 
the worship of Jehovah, since Habakkuk’s prayer, which was 
intended according to the subscription for use in the temple, 
presupposes the restoration of the Jehovah-worship with the 
liturgical service of song. But the possibility is not yet raised 
into a certainty by these circumstances. Manasseh also caused 
the idols to be cleared away from the temple after his return 
from imprisonment in Babylon, and not only restored the altar 
of Jehovah, and ordered praise-offerings and thank-offerings 
to be presented upon it, but commanded the people to serve 
Jehovah the God of Israel (2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16). Conse- 
quently Habakkuk might have composed his’ psalm at that time 
for use in the temple service. And this conjecture as to its age 
acquires extreme probability when we look carefully at the 
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contents and form of the prophecy. Apart from the rather 
more distinct and special description of the wild, warlike, and 
predatory nature of the Chaldzeans, the contents retain through- 
out an ideal character, without any allusion to particular histo- 
rical relations, such as we find for example in great abundance 
in Jeremiah, who prophesied in the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
and which are not altogether wanting in Zephaniah, notwith- 
standing the comprehensive character of his prophecy. If we 
look at the form, Habakkuk’s prophecy still bears completely 
the antique stamp of the earlier prophetic literature. “ His 
language,” to use the words of Delitzsch, “is classical through- 
out, full of rare and select words and turns, which are to some 
extent exclusively his own, whilst his view and mode of presen- 
tation bear the seal of independent force and finished beauty. 
Notwithstanding the violent rush and lofty soaring of the 
thoughts, his prophecy forms a finely organized and artistically 
rounded whole. Like Isaiah, he is, comparatively speaking, 
much more independent of his predecessors, both in contents 
and form, than any other of the prophets. Everything reflects 
the time when prophecy was in its greatest glory, when the 
place of the sacred lyrics, in which the religious life of the 
church had hitherto expressed itself, was occupied, through a’ 
still mightier interposition on the part of God, by prophetic 
poetry with its trumpet voice, to reawaken in the church, now 
spiritually dead, the consciousness of God which had so utterly 
disappeared.” On the other hand, the turning-point came as 
early as Zechariah, and from that time forwards the poetic 
swing of the prophetic addresses declines and gradually disap- 
pears, the dependence upon the earlier predecessors becomes 
more predominant; and even with such thoroughly original 
natures as Ezekiel and Zechariah, their style of composition 
cannot rise very far above simple prose. 


2. Tue Boox or HaBakKvxK contains neither a collection 
of oracles, nor the condensation into one discourse of the 
essential contents of several prophetic addresses, but one single 
prophecy arranged in two parts. In the first part (ch. i. and 
ii.), under the form of a conversation between God and the 
prophet, we have first of all an announcement of the judgment 
which God is about to bring upon the degenerate covenant 
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nation through the medium of the Chaldeans; and secondly, an 
announcement of the overthrow of the Chaldean, who has lifted 
himself up even to the deification of his own power. To this 
there is appended in ch. iii., as a second part, the prophet’s 
prayer for the fulfilment of the judgment; and an exalted 
lyric psalm, in which Habakkuk depicts the coming of the 
Lord in the terrible glory of the Almighty, at whose wrath the 
universe is terrified, to destroy the wicked and save His people 
and His anointed, and gives utterance to the feelings which 
the judgment of God will awaken in the hearts of the righteous. 
The whole of the prophecy has an ideal and universal stamp. 
Not even Judah and Jerusalem are mentioned, and the Chal- 
deans who are mentioned by name are simply introduced as the 
existing possessors of the imperial power of the world, which 
was bent upon the destruction of the kingdom of God, or as 
the sinners who swallow up the righteous man. ‘The announce- 
ment of judgment is simply a detailed expansion of the thought 
that the unjust man and the sinner perish, whilst the just will 
live through his faith (ch. i1.4). This prophecy hastens on 
towards its fulfilment, and even though it should tarry, will 
assuredly take place at the appointed time (ch. ii. 2, 3). 
Through the judgment upon the godless ones in Judah and 
upon the Chaldeans, the righteousness of the holy God will be 
manifested, and the earth will be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord (ch. ii. 14). Although the fact that the 
Chaldeans are mentioned by name leaves no doubt whatever 
that the judgment will burst upon Judah through this wild 
conquering people, the prophecy rises immediately from this 
particular judgment to a view of the universal judgment upon 
all nations, yea, upon the whole of the ungodly world, to pro- 
claim their destruction and the dawning of salvation for the 
people of the Lord and the Lord’s anointed ; so that the trem- 
bling at the terrors of judgment is resolved at the close into 
joy and exultation in the God of salvation. There can be no 
doubt as to the unity of the book; and the attempt to interpret 
the threat of judgment in ch. ii. by applying it to particular 
historical persons and facts, has utterly failed. 

For the exegetical works on Habakkuk, see my Einleitung 
in das alte Testament, § 802-3, 
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EXPOSITION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON THE WICKED.—Cnap. I. AND I. 


CHASTISEMENT OF JUDAH THROUGH THE CHALDHANS.— 
CHAP. I, 


The lamentation of the prophet over the dominion of 
wickedness and violence (vers. 2-4) is answered thus by the 
Lord: He will raise up the Chaldeeans, who are to execute the 
judgment, as a terrible, world-conquering people, but who will 
offend by making their might into their god (vers. 5-11); 
whereupon the prophet, trusting in the Lord, who has proved 
Himself to His people from time immemorial to be a holy and 
righteous God, expresses the hope that this chastisement will 
not lead to death, and addresses the question to God, whether 
with His holiness He can look calmly upon the wickedness of 
this people, in gathering men into their net like fishes, and 
continuing in the most unsparing manner to slay the nations 
(vers. 12-17). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading not only to ch. i. and ii, but 
to the whole book, of which ch. ili. forms an integral part. 
On the special heading in ch. i. 1, see the comm. on that 
verse. The prophet calls his writing a massa’, or burden (see 
at Nahum i. 1), because it announces heavy judgments upon 
the covenant nation and the imperial power. 

Vers. 2-4. The prophet’s lamentation. Ver. 2. “ How long, 
Jehovah, have I cried, and Thow hearest not? TI cry to Thee, 
Violence ; and Thou helpest not! Ver.3. Why dost Thou let me 
see mischief, and Thou lookest upon distress? devastation and 
violence are before me: there arises strife, and contention lifts 
itself up. Ver. 4. Therefore the law is benumbed, and justice 
comes not forth for ever: for sinners encircle the righteous man ; 
therefore justice goes forth perverted.” ‘This complaint, which 
involves a petition for help, is not merely an expression of the 
prophet’s personal desire for the removal of the prevailing 
unrighteousness ; but the prophet laments, in the name of the 
righteous, 7.e. the believers in the nation, who had to suffer 
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under the oppression of the wicked; not, however, as Rosen- 
miiller and Ewald, with many of the Rabbins, suppose, over 
the acts of wickedness and violence which the Chaldzeans per- 
formed in the land, but over the wicked conduct of the ungodly 
of his own nation. For it is obvious that these verses refer 
to the moral depravity of Judah, from the fact that God 
announces His purpose to raise up the Chaldeans to punish it 
(vers. 5 sqq.). It is true that, in vers. 9 and 13, wickedness 
and violence are attributed to the Chaldeans also; but all that 
can be inferred from this is, that “‘in the punishment of the 
Jewish people a divine talio prevails, which will eventually fall 
upon the Chaldzans also” (Delitzsch). The calling for help 
(38) is described, in the second clause, as crying over wicked- 
ness. D2 is an accusative, denoting what he cries, as in Job 
xix. 7 and Jer. xx. 8, viz. the evil that isdone. Not hearing is 
equivalent to not helping. The question 12N7TY indicates that 
the wicked conduct has continued a long time, without God 
having put a stop to it. This appears irreconcilable with the 
holiness of God. Hence the question in ver. 83: Wherefore dost 
Thou cause me to see mischief, and lookest upon it Thyself ? 
which points to Num. xxii. 21, viz. to the words of Balaam, 
“ God hath not beheld iniquity (aven) in Jacob, neither hath 
He seen perverseness (‘dmdl) in Israel.” This word of God, in 
which Balaam expresses the holiness of Israel, which remains 
true to the idea of its divine election, is put before the Lord in 
the form of a question, not only to give prominence to the 
falling away of the people from their divine calling, and their 
degeneracy into the very opposite of what they ought to be, 
but chiefly to point to the contradiction involved in the fact, that 
God the Holy One does now behold the evil in Israel and leave 
it unpunished. God not only lets the prophet see iniquity, but 
even looks at Himself. This is at variance with His holiness. 
NS, nothingness, then worthlessness, wickedness (cf. Isa. i. 18). 
2DY, labour, then distress which a man experiences or causes to 
others (cf. Isa. x.1), 34, to see, not to cause to see. Ewald 
has revoked the opinion, that we have here a fresh hiphil, 
derived from a hiphil. With ‘ss 18 the address is continued in 
the form of a simple picture. Shdd v’chdémds are often con- 
nected (¢.g. Amos iii. 10; Jer. vi. 7, xx. 8; Ezek. xlv. 9). 
Shod is violent treatment causing desolation. Chdmds is mali- 
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cious conduct intended to injure another. ‘1, it comes to 
pass, there arises strife (ribh) in consequence of the violent 
and wicked conduct. %”, to rise up, as in Hos. xiii. 1, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 10. The consequences of this are relaxation of the 
law, etc. 1BoOY, therefore, because God does not interpose to 
stop the wicked conduct. 38, to relax, to stiffen, ze. to lose 
one’s vital strength, or energy. Torah is “the revealed law in 
all its substance, which was meant to be the soul, the heart of 
political, religious, and domestic life” (Delitzsch). Right does 
not come forth, z.e. does not manifest itself, ddnetsach, lit. for 
a permanence, i.e. for ever, as in many other passages, e.g. Ps. 
xiii. 2, Isa. xiii. 20. nyip belongs to xb, not for ever, z.e. never 
more. Adishpdat is not merely a Tae verdict, however; in 
which case the meaning would be: There is no more any right- 
eous verdict given, but a righteous state of things, objective 
right in the civil and political life. For godless men (34, 
without an article, is used with indefinite generality or in a col- 
lective sense) encircle the righteous man, so that the righteous 
cannot cause right to prevail Therefore right comes forth 
perverted. The second clause, commencing ae {27 Y, com- 
pletes the first, adding a positive assertion to the negative. 
The right, aes does still come to the light, is bay, twisted, 
perverted, the opposite of right. To this complaint J acta 
answers in vers. 5-11 that He will do a marvellous work, 
inflict a judgment corresponding in magnitude to the prevailing 
injustice. 

Ver. 5. © Look ye among the nations, and see, and be amazed, 
amazed! for I work a work in your days: ye would not believe 
it if it were told you.” The appeal to see and be amazed is 
addressed to the prophet and the people of Judah together. It 
is very evident from ver. 6 that Jehovah Himself is speaking 
here, and points by anticipation to the terrible nature of the 
approaching work of His punitive righteousness, although bye 
is written indefinitely, without any pronoun attached. “More- 
over, as Delitzsch and Hitzig observe, the meaning of the 
appeal is not, “Look round among the nations, whether any 
such judgment has ever occurred ;” but, “Look about among 
the nations, for it is thence that the terrible storm will burst 
that is about to come upon you” (cf. Jer. xxv. 32, xiii, 20). 
The first and ordinary view, in support of which Lam. i. 12, 
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Jer. ii. 10 and xviii. 18, are generally adduced, is precluded 
by the fact, (1) that it is not stated for what they are to look 
round, namely, whether anything of the kind has occurred 
here or there (Jer. ii. 10); (2) that the unparalleled occur- 
rence has not been mentioned at all yet; and (3) that what 
they are to be astonished or terrified at is not their failure 
to discover an analogy, but the approaching judgment itself. 
The combination of the hal, tamdh, with the hiphil of the same 
verb serves to strengthen it, so as to express the highest degree 
of amazement (cf. Zeph. ii. 1, Ps. exviii. 11, and Ewald, § 318, c). 
‘3, for, introduces the reason not only for the amazement, but 
also for the summons to look round. The two clauses of the 
second hemistich correspond to the two clauses of the first half 
of the verse. They are to look round, because Jehovah is 
about to perform a work; they are to be amazed, or terrified, 
because this work is an amazing or a terrible one. The par- 
ticiple Sys denotes that which is immediately at hand, and is 
used absolutely, without a pronoun. According to ver. 6, °28 
is the pronoun we have to supply. For it is not practicable 
to supply sin, or to take the participle in the sense of the third 
person, since God, when speaking to the people, cannot speak 
of Himself in the third person, and even in that case 77° could 
not be omitted. Hitzig’s idea is still more untenable, namely, 
that po'al is the subject, and that po'él is used in an intransitive 
sense: the work produces its effect. We must assume, as 
Delitzsch does, that there is a proleptical ellipsis, ze. one in 
which the word immediately following is omitted (as in Isa. 
xviii. 11, Zech. ix. 17). The admissibility of this assumption 
is justified by the fact that there are other cases in which the 
participle is used and the pronoun omitted; and that not merely 
the pronoun of the third person (e.g. Isa. ii, 11, Jer. xxxviii. 
23), but that of the second person also (1 Sam. ii. 24, vi. 3, 
and Ps. vii. 10). On the expression b2")°2a (in your days), see 
the Introduction, p. 51. ON NP, ye would not believe it if it 
were told you, namely, as having occurred in another place or 
at another time, if ye did not see it yourselves (Delitzsch and 
Hitzig). Compare Acts xiii. 41, where the Apostle Paul 
threatens the despisers of the gospel with judgment in the 
words of our verse. 

Vers. 6-11. Announcement of this work.—Ver. 6. “ For, 
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behold, I cause the Chaldeans to rise up, the fierce and vehement 
nation, which marches along the breadths of the earth, to take 
possession of dwelling-places that are not its own. Ver. 7. It 
is alarming and fearful: its right and its eminence go forth from 
it. Wer. 8. And tts horses are swifter than leopards, and more 
sudden than evening wolves: and its horsemen spring along ; and 
ats horsemen, they come from afar ; they fly hither, hastening like 
an eagle to devour. Ver. 9. It comes all at once for wickedness ; 
the endeavour of their faces ts directed forwards, and it gathers 
prisoners together like sand. Ver. 10. And it, kings it scoffs 
at, and princes are laughter to it ; it laughs at every stronghold, 
and heaps up sand, and takes it. Ver. 11. Then tt passes along, 
a wind, and comes hither and offends: this tts strength ts its 
god.” Optd “2373, ecce suscitaturus sum. 33 before the participle 
always refers to the future. OP, to cause to stand up or 
appear, does not apply to the elevation of the Chaldzeans into 
a nation or a conquering people,—for the picture which follows 
and is defined by the article ‘0 137 presupposes that it already 
exists as a conquering people,—but to its being raised up 
against Judah, so that it is equivalent to payoy O79 in Amos 
vi. 14 (cf. Mic. v. 4,2 Sam. xu. 11, etc.). Hakkasdim, the 
Chaldeans, sprang, according to Gen. xxii. 22, from Kesed 
the son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham; so that they were 
a Semitic race. They dwelt from time immemorial in Baby- 
lonia or Mesopotamia, and are called a primeval people, gdi 
méolam, in Jer. v.15. Abram migrated to Canaan from Up 
of the Chaldees, from the other side of the river (Kuphrates : 
Gen. xi. 28, 31, compared with Josh. xxiv. 2); and the Kasdim 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are inhabitants of Babel or 
Babylonia (Isa. xiii. 14, xlvii. 1, xlviii. 14, 20; Jer. xxi. 9, xxxii. 
4, 24, ete.; Ezek. xxiii. 23). Babylonia is called ’erets Kasdim 
(Jer. xxiv. 5, xxv. 12; Ezek. xii. 13), or simply Kasdim (Jer. 
IO 24, 385:3)cEzeks xvi. 29, xxnieho).er The modern 
hypothesis, that the Chaldeans were first of all transplanted 
by the Assyrians from the northern border mountains of 
Armenia, Media, and Assyria to Babylonia, and that having 
settled there, they afterwards grew into a cultivated people, 
and as a conquering nation exerted great influence in the 
history of the world, simply rests upon a most precarious inter- 
pretation of an obscure passage in Isaiah (Isa. xxiii, 18), and 
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has no higher value than the opinion of the latest Assyrio- 
logists that the Chaldeans are a people of Tatar origin, 
who mingled with the Shemites of the countries bordering 
upon the Euphrates and Tigris (see Delitazsch on Isa. xxii. 13). 
Habakkuk describes this people as mar, bitter, or rough, 
and, when used to denote a disposition, fierce (mar nephesh, 
Judg. xviii. 25, 2 Sam. xvii. 8); and nimhar, heedless or rash 
(Isa. xxxii. 4), here violent, and as moving along the breadths 
of the earth (emt ta widtn THs yhs, LXX.: cf. Rev. xx. 9), 
i.e. marching through the whole extent of the earth (Isa. viii. 8) : 
terram quam late patet (Ros.). ° is not used here to denote the 
direction or the goal, but the space, as in Gen. xiil. 17 (Hitzig, 
Delitzsch). To take possession of dwelling-places that are not 
his own (io-ND = Nd WW), ze. to take possession of foreign 
lands that do not belong to him. In ver. 7 the fierce disposi- 
tion of this people is still further depicted, and in ver. 8 the 
violence with which it advances. O'8, formidabilis, exciting 
terror ; 8113, metuendus, creating alarm. 03) 3313!2, from it, not 
from God (cf. Ps. xvii. 2), does its right proceed, 1.e. it deter- 
mines right, and the rule of its conduct, according to its own 
standard ; and inX¥, its eminence (Gen. xlix. 3; Hos. xiii. 1), 
“its do&a (1 Cor. xi. 7) above all other nations” (Hitzig), 
making itself lord through the might of its arms. Its horses 
are lighter, ze. swifter of foot, than panthers, which spring with 
the greatest rapidity upon their prey (for proofs of the swiftness 
of the panther, see Bochart, Hieroz. ii. p. 104, ed. Ros.), and 
10, lit. sharper, i.e. shooting sharply upon it. As gélal re- 
presents swiftness as a light rapid movement, which hardly 
touches the ground, so chddad, o€vv etvat, describes it as a hasty 
precipitate dash upon a certain object (Delitzsch). The first 
clause of this verse has been repeated by Jeremiah (iv. 13), 
with the alteration of one letter (viz. OD W322 for 0139). 
Wolves of the evening (cf. Zeph. iii. 3) are wolves which go 
out in the evening in search of prey, after having fasted 
through the day, not “ wolves of Arabia (4 = Ny, L_XX.) or 
of the desert” ([22Y, Kimchi). Pdsha from push, after the 


Arabic (sl, med. Ye, to strut proudly ; when used of a horse 


and its rider, to spring along, to gallop; or of a calf, to hop or 
jump (Jer. 1. 11; Mal. iii. 20). The connection between this 
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and push (Nah. iii. 18), niphal to disperse or scatter one’s self, 
is questionable. Delitzsch (on Job xxxv. 15) derives pash in 


this verse and the passage cited from (wl, med. Vav, in the 
sense of swimming upon the top, and apparently traces push in 
Nah. iii., as well as pash in Job xxxv. 15, to ee (when used 
of water: to overflow its dam); whilst Freytag (in the Lewicon) 
gives, as the meaning of wee II., dissolvit, dissipavit. Pdardshim 


are horsemen, not riding-horses. The repetition of "W712 does 
not warrant our erasing the words 175 W5} as a gloss, as 
Hitzig proposes. It can be explained very simply from the 
fact, that in the second hemistich Habakkuk passes from the 
general description of the Chaldeans to a picture of their 
invasion of Judah. pinv2, from afar, i.e. from Babylonia (cf. 
Isa. xxxix. 3). Their coming from afar, and the comparison 
of the rushing along of the Chaldean horsemen to the flight of 
an eagle, points to the threat in Deut. xxviii. 49, “ Jehovah 
shall bring against thee a nation from far, from the end of the 
earth, as swift as the eagle flieth,’ which is now about to be 
fulfilled. Jeremiah frequently uses the same comparison when 
speaking of the Chaldzans, viz. in Jer. iv. 13, xlviii. 40, xlix. 
22, and Lam. iv. 19 (cf. 2 Sam.i. 23). The da. rey. mei 
may mean a horde or crowd, after the Hebrew a3, and the 


a 


y= 


Arabic 4#>, or snorting, endeavouring, striving, after em and 


ple, appetivit, in which case O13 would be connected with x13, 


to swallow. But the first meaning does not suit TOP OM, 
whereas the second does. 1P, not eastwards, but laceaddine 
to the primary meaning of Dip, ne the front, forwards. Wiad 
renders it incorrectly : ie the striving of dae face is to storm, 
i.e. to mischief ;” for gddim, the east wind, when used in the 
sense of storm, is a figurative expression rie that which is vain 
and worthless (Hos. xii. 2; cf. Job xv. 2), but not for mischief. 
For §}D8", compare Gen. fp 49 and Zech. ix. 3; and for ving, 
like sand of the sea, Hos. ii. 1. In ver. 10 am) and Ni are 
introduced, that the words proba and ayipbzb, upon which 
the emphasis lies, may be placed first. It, the Chaldean nation, 
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scoffs at kings and princes, and every stronghold, i.e. it ridi- 
cules all the resistance that kings and princes offer to its 
advance, by putting forth their strength, as a perfectly fruitless 
attempt. Mischdq, the object of laughter. The words, it 
heaps up dust and takes it (the fortress), express the facility 
with which every fortress is conquered by it. ‘To heap up dust: 
denoting the casting up an embankment for attack (2 Sam. xx. 
15, eto). The feminine suffix attached to ATBD" refers ad 
sensum to the idea of a city (Y), implied i in 7¥29, the latter 
being equivalent to 7929 YY in 1 Sam. vi. 18, 2 Biche i. 19, 
etc. Tithe will the Chaldzan continue incessantly to svertinte 
kings and conquer kingdoms with tempestuous rapidity, till he 
offends, by deifying his own power. With this gentle hint 
at the termination of his tyranny, the announcement of the 
judgment closes in ver. 11. 8, there, i.e. in this appearance 
of his, as depicted in vers. 6-10: not “ then,” in which case 
ver. 11 would affirm to what further enterprises the Chaldeans 
would proceed after their rapidly and easily effected conquests. 
The perfects pon and "iy" are used prophetically, representing 
the future as occurring already. Fon and 12Y are used synony- 
mously: to pass along and go further, used of the wind or 
tempest, as in Isa. xxi. 1; here, as in Isa. viii. 8, of the hostile 
army overflowing the land; with this difference, however, that 
in Isaiah it is thought of as a stream of water, whereas here it 
is thought of as a tempest sweeping over the thant The subject 
to chalaph is not radch, but the Chaldean (sin, ver. 10); and 
ridch is used appositionally, to denote the manner in which it 
passes along, viz. “ like a tempestuous wind” (radch as in Job 
xxx. 15, Isa. vii. 2). DWN) is not a participle, but a perfect 
with Vav rel., expressing the consequence, “and so he offends.” 

In what way is stated in the last clause, in which % does ue 
answer to the relative Ws, in the sense of “ he whose power,’ 

but is placed demonstratively before the noun {n3, like 7? in 
Hix. xxxii/ 1, Josh. ix. 12, 13, and Isa. xxiii. 13 an Ewald, 
§ 293, 6), pointing back to the strength of the Chalisan: 
which has been previously depicted in its intensive and exten- 
sive greatness (Delitzsch). This its power is god to it, i.e. it 
makes it into its god (for the thought, compare Job xii. 6, and 
the words of the Assyrian in Isa. x. 13). The ordinary expla- 
nation of the first hemistich is, on the other hand, untenable 
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(then its courage becomes young again, or grows), since 1 
cannot stand for inn, and 73Y without an object given in the 
context cannot mean to overstep, z.e. to go beyond the proper 
measure. 

Ver. 12. On this threatening announcement of the judg- 
ment by God, the prophet turns to the Lord in the name of 
believing Israel, and expresses the confident hope that He as 
the Holy One will not suffer His people to perish. Ver. 12. 
“ Art Thou not from olden time, O Jehovah, my God, my Holy 
One? We shall not die. Jehovah, for judgment hast Thou 
appointed it; and, O Rock, founded tt for chastisement.” THow- 
ever terrible and prostrating the divine threatening may sound, 
the prophet draws consolation and hope from the holiness of 
the faithful covenant God, that Israel will not perish, but that 
the judgment will be only a severe chastisement.' The suppli- 
catory question with which he soars to this hope of faith is 
closely connected with the divine and threatening prophecy in 
ver. 11. The Chaldzean’s god is his own strength; but Israel’s 
God is Jehovah, the Holy One. On the interrogative form of 
the words (“art Thou not?”), which requires an affirmative 
reply, Luther has aptly observed that “he speaks to God inter- 
rogatively, asking whether He will do this and only punish; not 
that he has any doubt on the subject, but that he shows how 
faith is sustained in the midst of conflicts,—namely, that it 
appears as weak as if it did not believe, and would sink at once, 
and fall into despair on account of the great calamity which 
crushes it. For although faith stands firm, yet it cracks, and 
speaks in a very different tone when in the midst of the con- 
flict from what it does when the victory is gained.” But as 
the question is sure to receive an affirmative reply, the prophet 
draws this inference from it: “we shall not die,’ we Thy 
people shall not perish. This hope rests upon two foundations: 
viz. (1) from time immemorial Jehovah is Israel’s God; and 


1 “Therefore,” says Calvin, ‘‘ whoever desires to fight bravely with 
the ungodly, let him first settle the matter with God Himseif, and, as it 
were, confirm and ratify that treaty which God has set before us, namely, 
that we are His people, and He will be a God to usin return. And be- 
cause God makes a covenant with us in this manner, it is necessary that 
our faith should be well established, that we may go forth to the conflict 
with all the ungodly.” 
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(2) He is the Holy One of Israel, who cannot leave wicked- 
ness unpunished either in Israel or in the foe. This leads to 
the further conclusion, that Jehovah has simply appointed the 
Chaldxan nation to execute the judgment, to chastise Israel, 
and not to destroy His people. The three predicates applied 
to God have equal weight in the question. The God to 
whom the prophet prays is Jehovah, the absolutely constant 
One, who is always the same in word and work (see at Gen. 
ii. 4); He is also Elohai, my, ¢.e. Israel’s, God, who from time 
immemorial has proved to the people whom He had chosen as 
His possession that He is their God; and WIP, the Holy One 
of Israel, the absolutely Pure One, who cannot look upon evil, 
and therefore cannot endure that the wicked should devour the 
righteous (ver. 13), M4103 N? is not a supplicatory wish: Let us 
not die therefore; but a confident assertion: “* We shall not 
die.” In the second half of the verse, Y*hovaéh and tsar 
(rock) are vocatives. Tswr, as an epithet applied to God, is 
taken from Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, and 37, where God is first 
called the Rock of Israel, as the unchangeable refuge of His 
people’s trust. Lammishpdt, t.e. to accomplish the judgment : 
comp. Isa. x. 5, 6, where Asshur is called the rod of Jehovah’s 
wrath. In the parallel clause we have maine instead: “ to 
chastise,” namely Israel, not the Chaldeans, as Ewald sup- 
poses. 

The believing confidence expressed in this verse does not 
appear to be borne out by what is actually done by God. The 
prophet proceeds to lay this enigma before God in vers. 13-17, 


1 According to the Masora, nyio3 RS) stands as D35)D }PN, @.e. correctio 
seribarum for FAyDN 5, thou wilt not die. These tikkune sophrim, however, 
of which the Masora reckons eighteen, are not alterations of original read- 
ings proposed by the sophrim, but simply traditional definitions of what the 
sacred writers originally intended to write, though they afterwards avoided 
ib or gave a different turn. Thus the prophet intended to write here: 
‘*Thou (God) wilt not die;” but in the consciousness that this was at 
variance with the divine decorum, he gave it this turn, ‘‘ We shall not 
die.” But this rabbinical conjecture rests upon the erroneous assumption 
that np is a predicate, and the thought of the question is this: ‘Thou 
art from of old, Thou Jehovah my God, my Holy One,” according to which 
nyon sb would be an exegesis of D7p0, which is evidently false. For 
further remarks on the tikkwne sophrim, see Delitzsch’s Commentary on Hab. 
l.c., and the Appendix, p. 206 sqq. 
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and to pray for his people to be spared during the period of the 
Chaldean affliction. Ver. 13. “Art Thow too pure of eye to 
behold evil, and canst Thou not look upon distress? Wherefore 
lookest Thou upon the treacherous? and art silent when the 
wicked devours one more righteous than he? Ver. 14. And 
Thou hast made men like fishes of the sea, like reptiles that have 
no ruler. Ver. 15. All of them hath he lifted up with the hook ; 
he draws them into his net, and gathers them in his fishing net ; 
he rejoices thereat, and is glad. Ver. 16. Therefore he sacri- 
Jices to his net, and burns incense to his landing net ; for through 
them is his portion rich, and his food fat. Ver. 17. Shall he 
therefore empty his net, and always strangle nations without 
sparing?” In ver. 13, DY inv, with the two clauses depen- 
dent upon it, stands as a vocative, and ind followed by 2 as 
a comparative: purer of eyes than to be ‘able to see. This 
epithet is applied to God as the pure One, whose eyes cannot 
bear what is morally unclean, 7.e. cannot look upon evil. The 
purity of God is not measured here by His seeing evil, but is 
described as exalted above it, and not coming at all into com- 
parison with it. On the relation in which these words stand 
to Num. xxiii. 21, see the remarks on ver. 3. In the second 
clause the infinitive construction passes over into the finite 
verb, as is frequently the case; so that 1W¥% must be supplied 
in thought: who canst not look upon, z.e. canst not tolerate, the 
distress which the wicked man prepares for others. Wherefore 
then lookest Thou upon treacherous ones, namely, the Chal- 
deans? They are called 0°32, from their faithlessly deceptive 
and unscrupulously rapacious Eenauee as in Isa. xxi. 2, xxiv. 16. 
That the seeing is a quiet Sieeeraied without interposing to 
punish, is evident from the parallel wnn ; Thou art silent at 
the swallowing of the 123! py. The more righteous than he 
(the ungodly one) is not the nation of Israel as such, which, if 
not perfectly righteous, was relatively more righteous than the 
Chaldeans. This rabbinical view is proved to be erroneous, by 
the fact that in vers. 2 and 3 the prophet describes the moral 
depravity of Israel in the same words as those which he here 
applies to the conduct of the Chaldeans. The persons intended 
are rather the godly portion of Israel, who have to share in the 
expiation of the sins of the ungodly, and suffer when they are 
punished (Delitzsch). This fact, that the righteous is swallowed 
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along with the unrighteous, appears irreconcilable with the 
holiness of God, and suggests the inquiry, how God can pos- 
sibly let this be done. This strange fact is depicted still further 
in vers. 14-16 in figures taken from the life of a fisherman. 
The men are like fishes, whom the Chaldzean collects together 
in his net, and then pays divine honour to his net, by which he 
has been so enriched. nvyM) is not dependent upon ni39, but 
continues the address in a simple picture, in which the imperfect 
with Vav convers. represents the act as the natural consequence 
of the silence of God: and so Thou makest the men like fishes,” 
etc. The point of comparison lies in the relative clause 12 aS i 
“which has no ruler,’ which is indeed formally attached to 
inna alone, but in actual fact belongs to 8°37 also. “No 
ruler,” to take the defenceless under his protection, and shelter 
and defend them against enemies. Then will Judah be taken 
prisoner and swallowed up by the Chaldeans. God has given 
it helplessly up to the power of its foes, and has obviously 
ceased to be its king. Compare the similar lamentation in 
Isa. lxiii. 19: “ are even like those over whom Thou hast never 
ruled.” 07, the creeping thing, the smaller animals which 
exist in great multitudes, and move with great swiftness, refers 
here to the smaller water animals, to which the word vemes is 
also applied in Ps. civ. 25, and the verb rémas in Gen. i. 21 
and Lev. xi. 46. D3, pointing back to the collective ’dddm, is 
the object, and is written first for the sake of emphasis. The 
form evn, instead of MeYN, is analogous to the hophal ney in 
Nahum u. 8 and Judg. vi. 28, and also to M73Y0 in Josh. vii. 7: 
to take up out of the water (see Ges. § 63, Anm. 4). 712 
from 773, to pull, to draw together.. Chakkéh is the hook, 
cherem the net generally, mikhmereth the large fishing-net 
(caynvn), the lower part of which, when sunk, touches the 
bottom, whilst the upper part floats on the top of the water. 
These figures are not to be interpreted with such speciality as 
that the net and fishing net answer to the sword and bow; but 
the hook, the net, and the fishing net, as the things used for 
catching fish, refer to all the means which the Chaldeans 
employ in order to subdue and destroy the nations. Luther 
interprets it correctly. ‘These hooks, nets, and fishing nets,” 
he says, “ are nothing more than his great and powerful armies, 
by which he gained dominion over all lands and people, and — 
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brought home to Babylon the goods, jewels, silver, and gold, 
interest and rent of all the world.” He rejoices over the suc- 
cess of his enterprises, over this capture of men, and sacrifices 
and burns incense to his net, i.e. he attributes to the means 
which he has employed the honour due to God. There is no 
allusion in these words to the custom of the Scythians and 
Sauromatians, who are said by Herodotus (iv. 59, 60) to have 
offered sacrifices every year to a sabre, which was set up as a 
symbol of Mars. What the Chaldean made into his god, is 
expressed in ver. 11, namely, his own power. ‘“ He who boasts 
of a thing, and is glad and joyous on account of it, but does 
not thank the true God, makes himself into an idol, gives him- 
self the glory, and does not rejoice in God, but in his own 
strength and work” (Luther). The Chaldean sacrifices to his 
net, for thereby (7972, by net and yarn) his portion (chelgé) is 
fat, 2.e. the portion of this booty which falls to him, and fat is 
his food (7873 is a neuter substantive). The meaning is, that 
he thereby attains to wealth and prosperity. In ver. 17 there 
is appended to this the question embracing the thought: Shall 
he therefore, because he rejoices over his rich booty, or offers 
sacrifice to his net, empty his net, sc. to throw it in afresh, and 
proceed continually to destroy nations in so unsparing a manner? 
In the last clause the figure passes over into a literal address. 
The place of the imperfect is now taken by a periphrastic con- 
struction with the infinitive: Shall he constantly be about to 
slay? On this construction, see Ges. § 132, 3, Anm. 1, and 
Ewald, § 237, c. rinm N? is a subordinate clause appended in 
an adverbial sense: unsparingly, without sparing. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE UNGODLY WORLD-POWER.—CHAP. II. 


After receiving an answer to this supplicatory cry, the 
prophet receives a command from God : to write the oracle in 
plain characters, because it is indeed certain, but will not be 
immediately fulfilled (vers. 1-3). Then follows the word of 
God, that the just will live through his faith, but he that is 
proud and not upright will not continue (vers. 4, 5); accompanied 
by a fivefold woe upon the Chaldzean, who gathers all nations 
to himself with insatiable greediness (vers. 6-20). 

Vers. 1-3 form the introduction to the word of God, which 
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the prophet receives in reply to his cry of lamentation addressed 
to the Lord in ch.i.12-17. Ver. 1. “Iwill stand upon my watch- 
tower, and station myself upon the fortress, and will watch to see 
what He will say in me, and what I answer to my complaint. 
Ver. 2. Then Jehovah answered me, and said, Write the vision, and 
make tt plain upon the tables, that he may run who readsit. Ver. 3. 
For the vision is yet for the appointed end, and strives after the end, 
and does not lie: if it tarry, wait for it; for it will come, rt does 
not fail.” Ver. 1 contains the prophet’s conversation with himself. 
After he has poured out his trouble at the judgment announced, 
in a lamentation to the Lord (ch. i. 12-17), he encourages 
himself —after a pause, which we have to imagine after ch. 
i. 17—to wait for the answer from God. He resolves to place 
himself upon his observatory, and look out for the revelation 
which the Lord will give to his questions. Mishmereth, a place 
of waiting or observing; mdtsdr, a fortress, z.e. a watch-tower 
or spying-tower. Standing upon the watch, and stationing 
himself upon the fortification, are not to be understood as 
something external, as Hitzig supposes, implying that the 
prophet went up to a steep and lofty place, or to an actual 
tower, that he might be far away from the noise and bustle of 
men, and there turn his eyes towards heaven, and direct his 
collected mind towards God, to look out for a revelation. For 
nothing is known of any such custom as this, since the cases 
mentioned in Ex..xxxili. 21 and 1 Kings xix. 11, as extraordi- 
nary preparations for God to reveal Himself, are of a totally 
different kind from this; and the fact that Balaam the sooth- 
sayer went up to the top of a bare height, to look out for a 
revelation from God (Num. xxii. 3), furnishes no proof that 
the true prophets of Jehovah did the same, but is rather a 
heathenish feature, which shows that it was because Balaam 
did not rejoice in the possession of a firm pxophetic word, that 
he looked out for revelations from God in significant phenomena 
of nature (see at Num. xxiii. 3,4). The words of our verse 
are to be taken figuratively, or internally, like the appointment 
of the watchman in Isa. xxi. 6. The figure is taken from the 
custom of ascending hich places for the purpose of looking into 
the distance (2 Kings ix. 17; 2 Sam. xviii. 24), and simply 
expresses the spiritual preparation of the prophet’s soul for 
hearing the word of God within, z.e. the collecting of his mind 
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by quietly entering into himself, and meditating upon the 
word and testimonies of God. Cyril and Calvin bring out the 
first idea. Thus the latter observes, that “the watch-tower is 
the recesses of the mind, where we withdraw ourselves from the 
world;” and then adds by way of explanation, “ The prophet, 
under the name of the watch-tower, implies that he extricates 
himself as it were from the thoughts of the flesh, because there 
would be no end or measure, if he wished to judge accord- 
ing to his own perception ;” whilst others find in it nothing 
more than firm continuance in reliance upon the word of 
God. Tsippah, to spy or watch, to wait for the answer from 
God. “This watching was lively and assiduous diligence on 
the part of the prophet, in carefully observing everything that 
took place in the spirit of his mind, and presented itself either 
- to be seen or heard” (Burk). ‘AAT, to speak in me, not 
merely to or with me; since the pietline of God to the 
prophets was an internal speaking, and not one that was per- 
ceptible from without. What I shall answer to my complaint 
(‘al tokhachit), namely, first of all to myself and then to the 
rest. Zokhachath, lit. correction, contradiction. Habakkuk 
refers to the complaint which he raised against God in ch. 
i. 13-17, namely, that He let the wicked go on unpunished. 
He will wait for an answer from God to this complaint, to 
quiet his own heart, which is dissatisfied with the divine admi- 
nistration. Thus he draws a sharp distinction between his own 
speaking and the speaking of the Spirit of God within him. 
Jehovah gives the answer in what follows, first of all (vers. 2, 3) 
commanding him to write the vision (chdzon, the revelation 
from God to be received by inward intuition) upon tables, so 
clearly, that men may be able to read it in running, 7.¢. quite 
easily. 82 as in Deut. xxvii. 8; see at Deut. 1. 5. The article 
attached to “nina does not point to the tables set up in the 
market-places for public notices to be written upon (Ewald), 


1 Theodoret very appropriately compares the words of Asaph in Ps. 
Ixxiii. 16 sqq., ‘‘ When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I entered into the sanctuaries of God, and gave heed to their end ;” 
and observes, ‘‘ And there, says the prophet, will I remain as appointed, 
and not leave my post, but, standing upon such a rock as that upon which 
God placed great Moses, watch with a prophet’s eyes for the solution of 
the things that I seek.” 
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but simply means, make it clear on the tables on which thou 
shalt write it, referring to the noun implied in 23 (write), 
though not expressed (Delitzsch). 12 81}? may be explained 
from 7£D2 87? in Jer. xxxvi. 13. The question is a disputed 
one, whether this command is to be understood literally or 
merely figuratively, “simply denoting the great importance of 
the prophecy, and the consequent necessity for it to be made 
accessible to the whole nation” (Hengstenberg, Dissertation, 
vol. i. p. 460). The passages quoted in support of the literal 
view, .c. of the actual writing of the prophecy which follows 
upon tables, viz. Isa. viii. 1, xxx. 8, and Jer. xxx. 2, are not de- 
cisive. In Jer. xxx. 2 the prophet is commanded to write all 
the words of the Lord in a book (sépher) ; and so again in Isa. 
xxx. 8, if mbrby MAND is synonymous with Apn MED>Y, But in 
Isa. viii. 1 there are only two significant words, which the pro- 
phet is to write upon a large table after having taken witnesses. 
It does not follow from either of these passages, that luchoth, 
tables, say wooden tables, had been already bound together 
into books among the Hebrews, so that we could be warranted 
in identifying the writing plainly upon tables with writing in a 
book. We therefore prefer the figurative view, just as in the 
case of the command issued to Daniel, to shut up his prophecy 
and seal it (Dan. xii. 4), inasmuch as the literal interpretation 
of the command, especially of the last words, would require 
that the table should be set up or hung out in some public 
place, and this cannot for a moment be thought of. The words 
simply express the thought, that the prophecy is to be laid to 
heart by all the people on account of its great importance, and 
that not merely in the present, but in the future also. This no 
doubt involved the obligation on the part of the prophet to 
take care, by committing it to writing, that it did not fall into 
oblivion. The reason for the writing is given in ver. 3. The 
prophecy is syinad, for the appointed time; i.e. it relates to the 
period fixed by God for its realization, which was then still 
(tiy) far off. denotes direction towards a certain point 
either of place or time. The vision had a direction towards a 
point, which, when looked at from the present, was still in 
the future. This goal was the end (29) towards which it 
hastened, i.e. the “last time” (/P Ti, Dan. viii. 19; and 
Y2 NY, Dan. vill. 17, xi. 35), the Messianic times, in which the 
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judgment would fall upon the power of the world. }*P2 M5}, it 
pants for the end, inhiat fint, i.e. it strives to reach the end, to 
which it refers. ‘True prophecy is inspired, as it were, by an 
impulse to fulfil itself” (Hitzig). M5’ is not an adjective, as in 
Ps. xxvii. 12, but the third pers. imperf. hiphil of pudch; and 
the contracted form (N° for 5°), without a voluntative mean- 
ing, is the same as we frequently meet with in the loftier style 
of composition, 75. NO, “and does not deceive,” ze. will 
assuredly take place. If it (the vision) tarry, ¢.e. be not ful- 
filled immediately, wait for it, for it will surely take place (the 
inf. abs. xia to add force, and xia applying to the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, as in 1 Sam. ix. 6 and Jer. xxviii. 9), will not 
fail; IM, to remain behind, not to arrive (Judg. v. 28 ; 2 Sam. 
exii)t . 

Vers. 4, 5. With these verses the prophecy itself com- 
mences; namely, with a statement of the fundamental thought, 
that the presumptuous and proud will not continue, but the 
just alone will live. Ver. 4. “ Behold, puffed up, his soul is not 
straight within him: but the just, through his faith will he live. 
Ver. 5. And moreover, the wine is treacherous: a boasting man, 
he continues not; he who has opened his soul as wide as hell, and 
ts like death, and is not satisfied, and gathered all nations to him- 
self, and collected all peoples to himself.” These verses, although 
they contain the fundamental thought, or so to speak the head- 
ing of the following announcement of the judgment upon the 
Chaldzeans, are nevertheless not to be regarded as the sum and 
substance of what the prophet was to write upon the tables. 
For they do indeed give one characteristic of two classes of 
men, with a brief intimation of the fate of both, but they con- 
tain no formally rounded thought, which could constitute the 
motto of the whole; on the contrary, the description of the 


1 The LXX. have rendered Ni) N32 93; ort epxomevos net, which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. x. 37) has still further defined 
by adding the article, and, connecting it with pixpev dooy éoov of Isa. 
xxvi. 20 (LXX.), has taken it as Messianic, and applied to the speedy 
coming of the Messiah to judgment; not, however, according to the exact 
meaning of the words, but according to the fundamental idea of the pro- 
phetic announcement. For the vision, the certain fulfilment of which is 
proclaimed by Habakkuk, predicts the’ judgment upon the power of the 
world, which the Messiah will bring to completion. 
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insatiable greediness of the Chaldzean is attached in ver. 5b to 
the picture of the haughty sinner, that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. This picture is given in a subjective clause, which is 
only completed by the filling up in vers. 6 sqq. The sentence 
pronounced upon the Chaldean in vers. 4, 5, simply forms the 
preparatory introduction to the real answer to the prophet’s 
leading question. The subject is not mentioned in ver. 4a, but 
may be inferred from the prophet’s question in ch. i. 12-17. 
The Chaldzan is meant. His soul is puffed up. ney, perf. 
pual of 2BY, of which the hiphil only occurs in Num. xiv. 44, 
and that as synonymous with 77 in Deut. i. 43. From this, 
as well as from the noun By, a hill or swelling, we get the 
meaning, to be swollen up, puffed up, proud; and in the hiphil, 
to act haughtily or presumptuously. The thought is explained 
and strengthened by 71% N?, “his soul is not straight.” W*, to 
be straight, without turning and trickery, i.e. to be upright. 
ia does not belong to iW) (his soul in him, equivalent to his in- 
most soul), but to the verbs of the sentence. The early trans- 
lators and commentators have taken this hemistich differently. 
They divide it into protasis and apodosis, and take nosy either 
as the predicate or as the subject. Luther also takes it in the 
latter sense: “ He who is stiff-necked will have no rest in his 
soul.” Burk renders it still more faithfully: ecce que effert se, 
non recta est anima ejus in eo. In either case we must supply 
ws we) after M2BY. But such an ellipsis as this, in which not 
only the relative word, but also the noun supporting the rela- 
tive clause, would be omitted, is unparalleled and inadmissible, 
if only because of the tautology which would arise from sup- 
plying nephesh. This also applies to the hypothetical view of 
nay 437, upen which the Septuagint rendering, éav trocrei- 
Antal, oi« ebdoKed 7 vvyn pov év add, is founded. Even 
with this view nephesh could not be omitted as the subject of 
the protasis, and {2 would have no noun to which to refer. 
This rendering is altogether nothing more than a conjecture, 
Spy being confounded with nby, and i¥5) altered into W252. Nor 
is it proved to be correct, by the fact that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. x. 38) makes use of the words of 
our verse, according to this rendering, to support his admoni- 
tions to stedfastness. For he does not introduce the verse as 
a quotation to prove his words, but simply clothes his own 
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thoughts in these words of the Bible which floated before his 
mind, and in so doing transposes the two hemistichs, and 
thereby gives the words a meaning quite in accordance with 
the Scriptures, which can hardly be obtained from the Alexan- 
drian version, since we have there to take the subject to dro- 
otetdnrat from the preceding épyduevos, which gives no sense, 
whereas by transposing the clauses a very suitable subject can 
be supplied from 0 décatos. 

The following clause, ‘4) P'13), is attached adversatively, and 
in forrn is subordinate to the sentence in the first hemistich in 
this sense, “whilst, on the contrary, the righteous lives through 
his faith,” notwithstanding the fact that it contains a very impor- 
tant thought, as ‘peat indirectly that pride and want of 
Pied: to MM, not fe ps. The tiphchah under the word. aca 
not og that it belongs to tsaddiq, but simply that it has the 
leading tone of the sentence, because it is placed with emphasis 
before the verb (Delitzsch). 2128 does not denote “an honour- 
able character, or fidelity to conviction” (Hitzig), but (from 
’dman, to be firm, to last) firmness (Ex. xvii. 12); then, as an 
attribute of God, trustworthiness, unchangeable fidelity in the 
fulfilment of His promises (Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. xxxili, 4, Ixxxix. 
34); and, as a personal attribute of man, fidelity in word and 
deed (Jer. vil. 28, ix. 2; Ps. xxxvil. 3); and, in his relation 
to God, firm attachment to God, an undisturbed confidence in 
the divine promises of grace, firma peaneea and fides, so that in 
-emunah the primary meanings of né’émdn and he émin are com- 
bined. This is also apparent from the fact that Abraham is 
called ne’émdn in Neh. ix. 8, with reference to the fact that it 
is affirmed of him in Gen. xv. 6 that 7172 PON, “he trusted, 
or believed, the Lord;” and still more indisputably from the 
passage: before eo since it is ea to mistake the Eee 
J betcha ‘and Ue reckoned it eS ie lits® digih.? It is also in- 
disputably evident from the context that our passage treats of 
the relation between man and God, since the words themselves 
speak of a waiting (chikkdh) for the fulfilment of a promising 
oracle, which is to be preceded by a period of severe suffering. 
“What is more natural than that life or deliverance from 
destruction should be promised to that faith which adheres 
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faithfully to God, holds fast by the word of promise, and con- 
fidently waits for its fulfilment in the midst of tribulation? It 
is not the sincerity, trustworthiness, or integrity of the right- 
eous man, regarded as being virtues in themselves, which are 
in danger of being shaken and giving way in such times of 
tribulation, but, as we may see in the case of the prophet him- 
self, his faith. To this, therefore, there is appended the great 
promise expressed in the one word 7” (Delitzsch). And in 
addition to this, ’¢méandh is opposed to the pride of the Chal- 
deean, to his exaltation of himself above God; and for that very 
reason it cannot denote integrity in itself, but simply some 
quality which has for its leading feature humble submission to 
God, that is to say, faith, or firm reliance upon God. The 
Jewish expositors, therefore, have unanimously retained this 
meaning here, and the L.XX. have rendered the word quite 
correctly miotes, although by changing the suffix, and giving 
éx mlotews jou instead of avrod (or more properly éavtod: 
Aquila and the other Greek versions), they have missed, or 
rather perverted, the sense. The deep meaning of these words 
has been first fully brought out by the Apostle Paul (Rom. 1. 17; 
Gal. iii. 11: see also Heb. x. 38), who omits the erroneous jou 
of the LX X., and makes the declaration 0 Sixavos é« miotews 
Ejoetat the basis of the New Testament doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith.—Ver. 5 is closely connected with ver. 4a, not 
only developing still further the thought which is there ex- 
pressed, but applying it to the Chaldean. ‘2 9S does not mean 
“really if” (Hitzig and others), even in Job ix. 14, xxxv. 14, 
Ezek. xv. 5, or 1 Sam. xxi. 6 (see Delitzsch on Job xxxv. 14), 
but always means “still further,” or “yea also, that;” and 
different applications are given to it, so that, when used as an 
emphatic assurance, it signifies “to say nothing of the fact 
that,” or when it gives emphasis to the thing itself, “all the 
more because,” and in negative sentences “how much less” 
(e.g. 1 Kings viii. 27). In the present instance it adds a new 
and important feature to what is stated in ver. 4a, “ And add 
to this that wine is treacherous ;” 7.e. to those who are addicted 
to it, it does not bring strength and life, but leads to the way to 
ruin (for the thought itself, see Prov. xxiii. 31, 32). The appli- 
cation to the Chaldean is evident from the context. The fact 
that the Babylonians were very much addicted to wine is at- 
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tested by ancient writers. Curtius, for example (v. 1), says, 
“ Babylonit maxime in vinum et que ebrietatem sequuntur effusi 
sunt ;” and it is well known from Dan. vy. that Babylon was 
conquered while Belshazzar and the great men of his kingdom 
were feasting at a riotous banquet. The following words 17) 733 
are not the object to 7213, but form a fresh sentence, parallel to 
the preceding one: a boasting man, he continueth not. Nr 
introduces the apodosis to 17° 133, which is written absolutely. 
7 only occurs again in Prov. xxi. 24, and is used there as 
a parallel to tI: addafov (LXX.), swaggering, boasting. The 
allusion to the Chaldzan is evident from the relative clause 
which follows, and which Delitzsch very properly calls an 
individualizing exegesis to 17123. But looking to what fol- 
lows, this sentence forms a protasis to ver. 6, being written first 
in an absolute form, “ He, the widely opened one, etc., upon 
him will all take up,” etc. Hirchibh naphsho, to widen his soul, 
i.e, his desire, parallel to pd‘ar peh, to open the mouth (Isa. v. 
14), is a figure used to denote insatiable desire. ANWR, like 
Hades, which swallows up every living thing (see Prov. xxvii. 20, 
xxx. 15, 16). The comparison to death has the same meaning. 
ya” Nr does not refer to Nn"), but to the Chaldzean, who grasps 
to himself in an insatiable manner, as in ch. 1. 6, 7, and 15-17. 
The imperff. consece. express the continued gathering up of the 
nations, which springs out of his insatiable desire. 

In vers. 6-20 the destruction of the Chaldean, which has 
been already intimated in vers. 4, 5, is announced in the form 
of a song composed of threatening sentences, which utters woes 
in five strophes consisting of three verses each: (1) upon the 
rapacity and plundering of the Chaldean (vers. 6-8); (2) upon 
his attempt to establish his dynasty firmly by means of force 
and cunning (vers. 9-11); (3) upon his wicked ways of build- 
ing (vers. 12-14); (4) upon his base treatment of the subju- 
gated nations (vers. 15-17); and (5) upon his idolatry (vers. 
18-20). These five strophes are connected together, so as to 
form two larger divisions, by a refrain which closes the first and 
fourth, as well as by the promise explanatory of the threat in 
which the third and fifth strophes terminate; of which two 
divisions the first threatens the judgment of retribution upon 
the insatiableness of the Chaldzean in three woes (ver. 50), and 
the second in two woes the judgment of retribution upon his 
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pride. Throughout the whole of the threatening prophecy the 
Chaldean nation is embraced, as in vers. 4, 5, in the ideal 
person of its ruler.’ 

Vers. 6-8. Introduction of the ode and first strophe.—Ver. 
6. “ Will not all these lift up a proverb upon him, and a song, a 
riddle upon him? And men will say, Woe to him who increases 
what is not his own! For how long? and who loadeth himself 
with the burden of pledges. Ver. 7. Will not thy biters rise up 
suddenly, and thy destroyers wake up, and thou wilt become booty 
to them? Ver. 8. For thou hast plundered many nations, all the 
rest of the nations will plunder thee, for the blood of men and 
wickedness on the earth, the city, and all its inhabitants.” Nien 
is here, as everywhere else, equivalent to a confident assertion. 


- 1 The unity of the threatening prophecy, which is brought out in the 
clearest manner in this formal arrangement, has been torn in pieces in the 
most violent manner by Hitzig, through his assumption that the oracle of 
God includes no more than vers. 4-8, and that a second part is appended 
to it in vers. 9-20, in which the prophet expresses his own thoughts and 
feelings, first of all concerning king Jehoiakim (vers. 9-14), and then con- 
cerning the Egyptians (vers. 15-20). This hypothesis, of which Maurer 
observes quite correctly, Qua nulla unquam excogitata est infelicior, rests 
upon nothing more than the dogmatic assumption, that there is no such 
thing as prophecy effected by supernatural causality, and therefore Habak- 
kuk cannot have spoken of Nebuchadnezzar’s buildings before they were 
finished, or at any rate in progress. The two strophes in vers. 9-14 con- 
tain nothing whatever that would not apply most perfectly to the Chaldeean, 
or that is not covered by what precedes and follows (compare ver. 9a with 
6b and 8a, and ver. 10 with 50 and 8a). ‘‘ The strophe in vers. 9-11 con- 
tains the same fundamental thought as that expressed by Isaiah in Isa. 
xiv. 12-14 respecting the Chaldean, viz. the description of his pride, which 
manifests itself in ambitious edifices founded upon the ruins of the pro- 
sperity of strangers” (Delitzsch). The resemblance between the contents 
of this strophe and the woe pronounced upon Jehoiakim by Jeremiah in 
Jer. xxii. 13-17 may be very simply explained from the fact that Jehoi- 
akim, like the Chaldean, was a tyrant who occupied himself with the 
erection of large state buildings and fortifications, whereas the extermina- 
tion of many nations does not apply in any respect to Jehoiakim. Lastly, 
there is no plausible ground whatever for referring the last two strophes 
(vers. 15-20) to the Egyptian, for the assertion that Habakkuk could not 
pass over the Egyptian in silence, unless he meant to confine himself to the 
Chaldean, is a pure petitio principit; and to any unprejudiced mind the 
allusion to the Chaldzean in this verse is placed beyond all possible doubt 
by Isa. xiv. 8, where the devastation of Lebanon is also attributed to him, 
just as it is in ver. 17 of our prophecy. 


» 
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“ All these :” this evidently points back to “all nations” and 
“all people.” Nevertheless the nations as such, or in pleno, 
are not meant, but simply the believers among them, who 
expect Jehovah to inflict judgment upon the Chaldeans, and 
look forward to that judgment for the revelation of the glory 
of God. For the ode is prophetical in its nature, and is appli- 
cable to all times and all nations. Mdashdl is a sententious 
poem, as in Mic. ii. 4 and Isa. xiv. 4, not a derisive song, for- 
this subordinate meaning could only be derived from the con- 
text, as in Isa. xiv. 4 for example; and there is nothing to 
suggest it here. So, again, m/itsdh neither signifies a satirical 
song, nor an obscure enigmatical discourse, but, as Delitzsch 
has shown, from the first of the two primary meanings com- 
bined in the verb 7x5, lucere and lascivire, a brilliant oration, 
oratio splendida, from which pn is used to denote an inter- 
preter, so called, not from the obscurity of the speaking, but 
from his making the speech clear or intelligible.  niDN is in 
apposition to myer and rwin, adding the more precise definition, 
that the sayings contain enigmas relating to him (the Chal- 
dean). The enigmatical feature comes out more especially in 
the double meaning of O'3y in ver. 60, 732 in ver. 7a, and 
Hopp in ver. 160. 8" serves, like 108? elsewhere, as a direct 
introduction to the speech. The first woe applies to the insa- 
tiable rapacity of the Chaldean. ond 2123, who increases 
what does not belong to him, ze. who seizes upon a large 
amount of the possessions of others. ‘N'2"1Y, for how long, se. 
will he be able to do this with impunity ; not “how long has 
he already done this” (Hitzig), for the words do not express 
exultation at the termination of the oppression, but are a sigh 
appended to the woe, over the apparently interminable plun- 
derings on the part of the Chaldean. 232) is also dependent 
upon foi, since the defined participle which stands at the head 
of the cry of woe is generally followed by participles undefined, 
as though the former regulated the whole (cf. Isa. v. 20 and 
x.1). At the same time, it might be taken as a simple decla- 
ration in itself, though still standing under the influence of the 
hoi ; in which case 815 would have to be supplied in thought, 
like NviN) in ver. 10. And even in this instance the sentence 
is not subordinate to the preceding one, as Luther follows 
Rashi in assuming (“and still only heaps much slime upon 
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himself”); but is co-ordinate, as the parallelism of the clauses 
and the meaning of O'Day require. The az. rey. ODAY is 
probably chosen on account of the resemblance in sound to 
"23%, whilst it also covers an enigma or double entendre. Being 
ENG from D2 (to give a pledge) by the repetition of the 
last radical, OY signifies the mass of pledges (pignorum cap- 
torum Ete Ges., Maurer, Delitzsch), not the load of guilt, 
either in a literal or a tropico-moral sense. The quantity of 
foreign property which the Chaldzean has accumulated is repre- 
sented as a heavy mass of pledges, which he has taken from 
the nations like an unmerciful usurer (Deut. xxiv. 10), to point 
to the fact that he will be compelled to disgorge them in due 
time. 337, to make heavy, i.e. to lay a heavy load upon a 
person. The word 5')2Y, however, might form two words so 
far as the sound is concerned: 0'Y 3Y, cloud (7.e. mass) of dirt, 
which will cause his ruin as soon as it is discharged. This is 
the sense in which the Syriac has taken the word ; and Jerome 
does the same, observing, considera quam eleganter multiplicatas 
divitias densum appellaverit lutum, no doubt according to a 
Jewish tradition, since Kimchi, Rashi, and Ab. Ezra take the 
word as a composite one, and merely differ as to the explana- 
tion of 32. Grammatically considered, this explanation is in- 
deed untenable, since the Hebrew language has formed no 
appellative nomina composita; but the word is nevertheless 
enigmatical, because, when heard from the lips, it might be 
taken as two words, and understood in the sense indicated. In 
ver. 7 the threatening 0: is still further developed. Will not 
thy biters arise? '2¥2 = JN& D3W3, those who bite thee. In 
the description here given of the enemy as savage vipers (cf. 
Jer. vill. 17) there is also an enigmatical double entendre, which 
Delitzsch has admirably interpreted thus: “naven,” he says, 
“pointed to MAA (interest). The latter, favoured by the idea 
of the Chaldean as an unmerciful usurer, which is concen- 
trated in O°D3Y, points to 7¥2, which is frequently connected 
with ™37F, and signifies usurious interest; and this again 
to the Paling epithet b'2v2, which is applied to those who 
have to inflict hs divine retribution upon the Chaldean. The 
prophet selected this to suggest the thought that there would 
come upon the Chaldean those who would demand back with 
interest (neshek) the capital of which he had unrighteously 
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taken possession, just as he had unmercifully taken the goods 
of the nations from them by usury and pawn.” 3p‘, from /'?', 
yivt, piled of Yt, ceiw, is used in Arabic of the wind (to shake 
the tree); hence, as in this case, it was employed to denote 
shaking up or scaring away from a possession, as is often done, 
for example, by a creditor (Hitzig, Delitzsch), nibw is an 
intensive plural. 

So far as this threat applies to the Chaldeans, it was exe- 
cuted by the Medes and Persians, who destroyed the Chaldean 
empire. But the threat has a much more extensive application. 
This is evident, apart from other proofs, from ver. 8 itself, 
according to which the whole of the remnant of the nations is 
to inflict the retribution. Goyim rabbim, “many nations :” 
this is not to be taken as an antithesis to kol-haggoyim (all 
nations) in ver. 50, since “all nations” are simply many nations, 
as kol is not to be taken in its absolute sense, but simply in a 
relative sense, as denoting all the nations that lie within the 
prophet’s horizon, as having entered the arena of history. 
Through 72%, which is placed at the head of the concluding 
clause without a copula, the antithesis to now is sharply brought 
out, and the idea of the righteous retaliation distinctly ex- 
pressed, Oy “N'-02, the whole remnant of the nations, is not 
all the rest, with the exception of the one Chaldean, for yether 
always denotes the remnant which is left after the deduction 
of a portion ; nor does it mean all the rest of the nations, who 
are spared and not subjugated, in distinction from the plun- 
dered and subjugated nations, as Hitzig with many others 
imagine, and in proof of which he adduces the fact that the 
overthrow of the Chaldzeans was effected by nations that had 
not been subdued. But, as Delitzsch has correctly observed, 
this view makes the prophet contradict not only himself, but 
the whole of the prophetic view of the world-wide dominion of 
Nebuchadnezzar. According to ver. 5), the Chaldean has 
grasped to himself the dominion over all nations, and conse- 
quently there cannot be any nations left that he has not plun- 
dered. Moreover, the Chaldean, or Nebuchadnezzar as the 
head of the Chaldean kingdom, appears in prophecy (Jer. 
xxvil. 7, 8), as he does in history (Dan. ii. 38, ui. 31, v. 19) 
throughout, as the ruler of the world in the highest sense, who 
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has subjugated all nations and kingdoms round about, and 
compelled them to serve him. These nations include the 
Medes and Elamites (= Persians), to whom the future conquest 
of Babylon is attributed in Isa. xii, 17, xxi. 2, Jer. li. 11, 28. 
They are both mentioned in Jer. xxv. 25 among the nations, 
to whom the prophet is to reach the cup of wrath from the 
hand of Jehovah; and the kingdom of Elam especially is 
threatened in Jer. xlix. 34 sqq. with the destruction of its 
power, and dispersion to all four winds. In these two 
prophecies, indeed, Nebuchadnezzar is not expressly men- 
tioned by name as the executor of the judgment of wrath ; 
but in Jer. xxy. this may plainly be inferred from the context, 
partly from the fact that, according to ver. 9, Judah with its 
inhabitants, and all nations round about, are to be given into 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, and partly from the fact that in 
the list of the nations enumerated in vers. 18-26a the king of 
Sesach (t.e. Babel) is mentioned as he who is to drink the cup 
“after them” (ver. 265). The expression ’achdréhem (after. 
them) shows very clearly that the judgment upon the nations 
previously mentioned, and therefore also upon the kings of 
Elam and Media, is to occur while the Chaldean rule con- 
tinues, z.¢. is to be executed by the Chaldeans. This may, in 
fact, be inferred, so far as the prophecy respecting Elam in 
Jer. xlix. 34 sqq. is concerned, from the circumstance that 
Jeremiah’s prophecies with regard to foreign nations in Jer. 
xlvi—li. are merely expansions of the summary announcement 
in ch. xxv. 19-26, and is also confirmed by Ezek. xxxii. 24, 
inasmuch as Elam is mentioned there immediately after Asshur 
in the list of kings and nations that have sunk to the lower 
regions before Egypt. And if even this prophecy has a much 
wider meaning, like that concerning Elam in Jer. xlix. 34, and 
the elegy over Egypt, which Ezekiel strikes up, is expanded 
into a threatening prophecy concerning the heathen generally 
(see Kliefoth, Lzech. p. 303), this further reference presup- 
poses the historical fulfilment which the threatening words of 
prophecy have received through the judgment inflicted by the 
Chaldeans upon all the nations mentioned, and has in this its 
real foundation and soil. 

History also harmonizes with this prophetic announcement. 


The arguments adduced by Hiivernick (Daniel, p. 547 sqq.) 
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to prove that Nebuchadnezzar did not extend his conquests to 
Elam, and neither subdued this province nor Media, are not 
conclusive. The fact that after the fall of Nineveh the con- 
querors, Nabopolassar of Babylonia, and Cyaxares the king of 
Media, divided the fallen Assyrian kingdom between them, the 
former receiving the western provinces, and the latter the 
eastern, does not preclude the possibility of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the founder of the Chaldean empire, having made war upon 
the Median kingdom, and brought it into subjection. There 
is no historical testimony, however, to the further assertion, that 
Nebuchadnezzar was only concerned to extend his kingdom 
towards the west, that his conquests were all of them in the 
lands situated there, and gave him so much to do that he could 
not possibly think of extending his eastern frontier. It is true 
that the opposite of this cannot be inferred from Strabo, xvi. 
1, 18; but it may be inferred, as M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. 
Assurs, pp. 211-12) has said, from the fact that according to 
Jer. xxvii. and xxviii., at the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, and 
therefore not very long after Nebuchadnezzar had conquered 
Jerusalem in the time of Jehoiachin, and restored order in 
southern Syria in the most energetic manner, the kings of 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon, entered into negotia- 
tions with Zedekiah for a joint expedition against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. M.v. Niebuhr infers from this that troublous times 
set in at that period for Nebuchadnezzar, and that this sudden 
change in the situation of affairs was connected with the death 
of Cyaxares, and leads to the conjecture that Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had sworn fealty to Cyaxares, refused at his death to do 
homage to his successor; for fidelity to a father-in-law, with 
whose help the kingdom was founded, would assume a very 
different character if it was renewed to his successor. Babel 
was too powerful to accept any such enfeoffment as this. And 
even if Nebuchadnezzar was not a vassal, there could not be a 
more suitable opportunity for war with Media than that afforded 


1This passage is quoted by Hitzig (Ezech. p. 251) as a proof that 
Elam made war upon the Babylonians, and, indeed, judging from Jer. 
xlix. 34, an unsuccessful war. But Strabo speaks of a war between the 
Elymzans (Elamites) and the Babylonians and Susians, which M. vy. 
Niebuhr (p. 210) very properly assigns to the period of the alliance 
between Media (as possessor of Susa) and Babylon. 
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by a change of government, since kingdoms in the East are so 
easily shaken by the death of a great prince. And there cer- 
tainly was no lack of inducement to enter upon a war with 
Media. Elam, for example, from its very situation, and on 
account of the restlessness of its inhabitants, must have been a 
constant apple of discord. This combination acquires extreme 
probability, partly from the fact that Jeremiah’s prophecy 
concerning Elam, in which that nation is threatened with the 
destruction of its power and dispersion to all four winds, was 
first uttered at the commencement of Zedekiah’s reign (Jer. 
xlix. 34), whereas the rest of his prophecies against foreign 
nations date from an earlier period, and that against Babel 
is the only one which falls later, namely, in the fourth year of 
Zedekiah (Jer. li. 59), which appears to point to the fact that at 
the commencement of Zedekiah’s reign things were brewing in 
Elam which might lead to his ruin. And it is favoured in part 
by the account in the book of Judith of a war between Nabu- 
chodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar) and Media, which terminated 
victoriously according to the Rec. vulg. in the twelfth year of 
his reign, since this account is hardly altogether a fictitious one. 
These prophetic and historical testimonies may be regarded as 
quite sufficient, considering the universally scanty accounts of 
the Chaldzan monarchy given by the Greeks and Romans, to 
warrant us in assuming without hesitation, as M. v. Niebuhr 
has done, that between the ninth and twentieth years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign—namely, at the commencement of 
Zedekiah’s reign—the former had to make war not only with 
Elam, but with Media also, and that it is to this eastern war 
that we should have to attribute the commotion in Syria. 

From all this we may see that there is no necessity to 
explain “all the remnant of the nations” as relating to the 
remainder of the nations that had not been subjugated, but 
that we may understand it as signifying the remnant of the 
nations plundered and subjugated by the Chaldeans (as is 
done by the LX X., Theodoret, Delitzsch, and others), which 
is the only explanation in harmony with the usage of the 
language. For in Josh. xxiii. 12 yether haggoyim denotes the 
Canaanitish nations left after the war of extermination; and 
in Zech. xiv. 2 yether hé‘dm signifies the remnant of the nation 
left after the previous conquest of the city, and the carrying 
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away of half its inhabitants. In Zeph. ii. 9 yether gai is synony- 
mous with ‘SY N NY, and our OY It is equivalent to NIN’ 
O37 in Ezek. xxxvi. 3, 4, DIN 21: on account of the human 
blood unjustly shed, and on account of the wickedness on the 
earth (chdmas with the gen. obj. as in Joel iv. 19 and Ob. 10). 
’Erets without an article is not the holy land, but the earth 
generally ; and so the city (giryah, which is still dependent 
upon chdémas) is not Jerusalem, nor any one particular city, 
but, with indefinite generality, “cities.” The two clauses are 
parallel, cities and their inhabitants corresponding to men and 
the earth. The Chaldean is depicted as one who gathers men 
and nations in his net (ch. i. 14-17). And so in Jer. 1. 23 he 
is called a hammer of the whole earth, in li. 7 a cup of reeling, 
and in li. 25 the destroyer of the whole earth. 

Vers. 9-11. The second woe is pronounced upon the wicked- 
ness of the Chaldeean, in establishing for himself a permanent 
settlement through godless gain. Ver. 9. “ Woe to him who 
getteth a godless gain for his house, to set his nest on high, to save 
himself from the hand of calamity. Ver. 10. Thou hast con- 
sulted shame to thy house, destruction of many nations, and in- 
volvest thy soul in guilt. Ver. 11. For the stone out of the wall 
will ery, and the spar out of the wood will answer it.” To the 
Chaldzean’s thirst for robbery and plunder there is attached 
quite simply the base avarice through which he seeks to pro- 
cure strength and durability for his house. Y¥2 Y¥3, to get 
gain, has in itself the subordinate idea of unrighteous gain 
or sinful covetousness, since Y¥2 denotes cutting or breaking 
something off from another’s property, though here it is still 
further strengthened by the predicate 37, evil (gain). in’2 
(his house) is not the palace, but the royal house of the Chal- 
dean, his dynasty, as ver. 10 clearly shows, where M3 evidently 
denotes the king’s family, including the king himself. How 
far he makes ys for his family, is more precisely defined by 
0) pave. 3p, his (the Chaldeean’s) nest, is neither his capital 
nor his Bs or royal castle; but the setting up of his nest 
on high is a figure denoting the founding of his government, 
and securing it against attacks. As the eagle builds its nest 
on high, to protect it from harm (cf.*Job xxxix. 27), so does 
the Chaldean seek to elevate and strengthen his rule by rob- 
bery and plunder, that it may never be wrested from his family 
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again. We might here think of the buildings erected by Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the fortification of Babylon, and also of the 
building of the royal palace (see Berosus in Jos. ¢. Ap. i. 19). 
We must not limit the figurative expression to this, however, 
but must rather refer it 6 all that the Chaldean did to estab- 
lish his rule. This is called the setting on high of his nest, to 
characterize it as an emanation from his pride, and the lofty 
thoughts of his heart. For the figure of the nest, see Num. 
xxiv. 21, Ob. 4, Jer. xlix. 16. His intention in doing this is 
to save himself from the hand of adversity. 7 is not mascu- 
line, the evil man; but neuter, adversity, or “the hostile fate, 
which, so far as its ultimate cause is God (Isa. xlv. 7), is in- 
evitable and irreversible” (Delitzsch). In ver. 10 the result 
of his heaping up of evil gain is announced: he has consulted 
shame to his house. 7}, to form a resolution. His determi- 
nation to establish his house, and make it firm and lofty by 
evil gain, will bring shame to his house, and instead of honour: 
and lasting glory, only shame and ruin. Mi¥P, which has been 
variously Ssh, cannot be the plural of the noun MSP, “the 
ends of many nations,” since it is impossible to aac any 
intelligent meaning to this. It is rather the infinitive of the 
verb T¥P, the occurrence of which Hitzig can only dispute by 
an arbitrary alteration of the text in four different passages, 
and is equivalent to /'$?, to cut off, hew off, which occurs in 
the piel in 2 Kings x. 32 and Prov. xxvi. 6, but in the kal only 
here. The iienitive construct does not stand for the inf. abs., 
or for miypd, exscindendo, but is used substantively, and is 
governed bee Msy, which still retains its force from the previous 
clause. Thou hast consulted (resolved upon) the cutting off, 
or destruction, of many nations. di, and sinnest against 
thy soul thereby, zc. bringest retribution upon thyself, ramet 
away thine own life. Our the use of the participle in the sense 
of the second person without NAN, see at ch. i. 5. SDN, with 
the accusative of the person, as in Prov. xx. 2 and viii. 36, 
instead of 1531 Non. The participle is used, because the re- 
ference is to a present, which will only be completed in the 
future (Hitzig and Delitzsch). The reason for this verdict, 
and also for the hoi which stands at the head of this strophe, 
follows in ver. 11. The stone out of the wall and the spar 
out of the woodwork will cry, sc. because of the wickedness 
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which thou hast practised in connection with thy buildings 
(ch. i. 2), or for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10), because they have 
been stolen, or obtained from stolen property. The apparently 
proverbial expression of the crying of stones is applied in a 
different way in Luke xix. 40. P does not mean the wall of 
a room here, but, as distinguished from /’Y, the outside wall, 
and /'Y, the woodwork or beams of the buildings. The dz. 
rey. D'D2, lit. that which binds, from p53 in the Syriac and 
Targum, to bind, is, according to Jerome, “the beam which is 
placed in the middle of any building to hold the walls together, 
and is generally called (uavtwous by the Greeks.” The ex- 
planation given by Suidas is, déous EdNwy EuBardopéver ev Tois 
oixodoujcact, hence rafters or beams. 733’, will answer, se. 
the stone, 7.¢. join in its crying (cf. Isa. xxxiv. 14). 

Vers. 12-14. The third woe refers to the building of cities 
with the blood and property of strangers. Ver. 12. “ Woe to 
him who buildeth cities with blood, and foundeth castles with 
injustice. Ver. 13. Is it not, behold, from Jehovah of hosts 
that the peoples weary themselves for fire, and nations exhaust 
themselves for vanity? Ver. 14. For the earth will be filled with 
knowledge of the glory of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.” 
The earnest endeavour of the Chaldzan to found his dynasty 
in permanency through evil gain, manifested itself also in the 
building of cities with the blood and sweat of the subjugated 
nations. VY and 7? are synonymous, and are used in the 
singular with indefinite generality, like "7? in ver. 8. The 
preposition 2, attached to D'D3 and Hy, denotes the means 
employed to attain the end, as in Mic. iii. 10 and Jer. xxii. 13. 
This was murder, blooddhad, transportation, and tyranny of 
every kind. Kénén is not a parciple with the Mem dropped, 
but a perfect; the address, which was opened with a participle, 
being continued in the finite tense (cf. Ewald, § 350, a). With 
ver. 13 the address takes a different turn from that which it 
has in the preceding woes. Whereas there the woe is always 
more fully expanded in the central verse by an exposition of 
the wrong, we have here a statement that it is of Jehovah, @.e. 
is ordered or inflicted by Him, that the nations weary them- 
selves for the fire. The } before *¥}” introduces the declara- 
tion of what it is that comes from Jehovah. 37 sida (is it 
not? behold!) are connected together, as in 2 Chron. xxv. 26, 
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to point to what follows as something great that was floating 
before the mind of the prophet. w "73, literally, for the need 
of the fire (compare Nah. ii. 13 and Isa. xl. 16). They labour 
for the fire, i.e. that the fire may devour the cities that have 
been built with severe exertion, which exhausts the strength of 
the nations. So far they weary themselves for vanity, since 
the buildings are one day to fall into ruins, or be destroyed. 
Jeremiah (li. 58) has very suitably applied these words to 
the destruction of Babylon. This wearying of themselves for 
vanity is determined by Jehovah, for (ver. 14) the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of Jehovah. That 
this may be the case, the kingdom of the world, which is hostile 
to the Lord and His glory, must be destroyed. This promise 
therefore involves a threat directed against the Chaldean. His 
usurped glory shall be destroyed, that the glory of Jehovah of 
Sabaoth, ze. of the God of the universe, may fill the whole 
earth. The thought in ver. 14 is formed after Isa. xi. 9, with 
trifling alterations, partly substantial, partly only formal. The 
choice of the niphal xdion instead of the ANMD of Isaiah refers 
to the actual fact, and is induced in both passages by the dif- 
ferent turn given to the thought. In Isaiah, for example, this 
thought closes the description of the glory and blessedness of 
the Messianic kingdom in its perfected state. The earth is 
then full of the knowledge of the Lord, and the peace through- 
out all nature which has already been promised is one fruit of 
that knowledge. In Habakkuk, on the other hand, this know- 
ledge is only secured through the overthrow of the kingdom 
of the world, and consequently only thereby will the earth be 
filled with it, and that not with the knowledge of Jehovah (as 
in Isaiah), but with the knowledge of His glory ("” 7133), which 
is manifested in the judgment and overthrow of all ungodly 
powers (Isa. ii. 12-21, vi. 3, compared with the primary pas- 
sage, Num. xiv. 21), 1123 is “the d0&a of Jehovah, which 
includes His right of majesty over the whole earth” (Delitzsch). 
pypy 3D2" is altered in form, but not in sense, from the DD) D 
of Isaiah; and %D2. is to be taken relatively, since 2 is only 
used as a preposition before a noun or participle, and not like 
a conjunction before a whole sentence (comp. Ewald, § 360, a, 
with § 337, c). ny is an infinitive, not a noun, with the pre- 
position >; for NPD, NPI, is construed with the accus. ret, lit. the 
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earth will be filled with the acknowledging. The water of the 
sea is a figure denoting overflowing abundance. 

Vers. 15-17. The fourth woe is an exclamation uttered 
concerning the cruelty of the Chaldean in the treatment of the 
conquered nations. Ver. 15. “ Woe to him that giveth his 
neighbour to drink, mixing thy burning wrath, and also making 
drunk, to look at their nakedness. Ver. 16. Thou hast satisfied 
thyself with shame instead of with honour; then drink thou 
also, and show the foreskin. The cup of Jehoval’s right hand 
will turn to thee, and the vomiting of shame upon thy glory. 
Ver. 17. For the wickedness at Lebanon will cover thee, and the 
dispersion of the animals which frightened them; for the blood 
of the men and the wickedness on the earth, upon the city and all 
its inhabitants.” The description in vers. 15 and 16 is figu- 
rative, and the figure is taken from ordinary life, where one 
man gives another drink, so as to intoxicate him, for the pur- 
pose of indulging his own wantonness at his expense, or taking 
delight 1 in his shame. This helps to explain the 77 Npw, who 
gives his neighbour to drink. The singular is used with andes 
finite generality, or in a collective, or speaking more correctly, 
a distributive sense. The next two circumstantial clauses are 
subordinate to Mpv12 4n, defining more closely the mode of the 


drinking. 5D does not mean to pour in, after the Arabic oie ; 


for this, which is another form for G\in, answers to the Hebrew 
72Y, to pour out (compare inn 72Y, to pour out, or empty out 
His wrath: Ps. Ixxix. 6; Jer. x. 25), but has merely the 
meaning to add or associate, with the sole exception of Job xiv. 


19, where it is apparently used to answer to the Arabic ce 


consequently here, where drink is spoken of, it means to mix 
wrath with the wine poured out. Through the suffix yon 
the woe is addressed directly to the Chaldean himself,—a 
change from the third person to the second, which would be 
opposed to the genius of our language. The thought is sharp- 
ened by 72¥ aN, “and also re addition) making drunk” 
(shakkér, inf. abs.) To look upon their Bale Anesseds the 
plural anniv2 is used because YI has a collective meaning. 
The prostrate condition of the drunken man is a figurative 
representation of the overthrow of a conquered nation (Nah. 
iii, 11), and the uncovering of the shame a figure denoting the 
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ignominy that has fallen upon it (Nah. iii. 5; Isa. xlvii. 3). 
This allegory, in which the conquest and subjugation of the 
nations are represented as making them drink of the cup of 
wrath, does not refer to the open violence with which the 
Chaldean enslaves the nations, but points to the artifices with 
which he overpowers them, “ the cunning with which he en- 
tices them into his alliance, to put them to shame” (Delitzsch). 
But he has thereby simply prepared shame for himself, which 
will fall back upon him (ver. 16). The perfect mya¥ does 
not apply prophetically to the certain future; but, as in the 
earlier strophes (vers. 8 and 10) which are formed in a similar 
manner, to what the Chaldzean has done, to bring upon himself 
the punishment mentioned in what follows. The shame with 
which he has satisfied himself is the shamefulness of his con- 
duct; and Y2¥, to satisfy himself, is equivalent to revelling in 
shame. 1231, far away from honour, 7.e. and not in honour. 
2 is the negative, as in Ps. lii. 5, in the sense of ND, with which 
it alternates in Hos. vi. 6. For this he is now also to drink 
the cup of wrath, so as to fall down intoxicated, and show him- 
self as having a foreskin, @e. as uncircumcised (ayn from 
nowy). This goblet Jehovah will hand to him. Tissobh, he will 
turn, -Y (upon thee, or to thee). This is said, because the cup 
which the Chaldzan had reached to other nations was also 
handed over to him by Jehovah. The nations have hitherto 
been obliged to drink it out of the hand of the Chaldean. 
Now it is his turn, and he must drink it out of the hand of 
Jehovah (see Jer. xxv. 26). Hopp, and shameful vomiting, 
(sc. 7) will be over thine honour, i.e. will cover over thine 
honour or glory, i.e. will destroy thee. The az. rey. ep’? is 
formed from the pilpal pp from 55p, and softened down from 
jeep, and signifies extreme or the greatest contempt. This 
form of the word, however, is chosen for the sake of the play 
upon Hep s’?, vomiting of shame, vomitus ignominie (Vulg. ; 
cf. ONS 8? in Isa. xxviii. 8), and in order that, when the word 
was heard, it should call up the subordinate meaning, which 
suggests itself the more naturally, because excessive drinking is 
followed by vomiting (cf. Jer. xxv. 26, 27). This threat is 
explained in ver. 17, in the statement that the wickedness 
practised by the Chaldzean on Lebanon and its beasts will cover 
or fall back upon itself. Lebanon with its beasts is taken by 
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of the holy land and its inhabitants. But although it may 
be pleaded, in support of this view, that Lebanon, and indeed 
the summit of its cedar forest, is used in Jer. xxii. 6 as a symbol 
of the royal family of Judea, and in Jer. xxii. 23 as a figure 
denoting Jerusalem, and that in Isa. xxxvii. 24, and probably 
also in Zech. xi. 1, the mountains of Lebanon, as the northern 
frontier of the Israelitish land, are mentioned synecdochically 
for the land itself, and the hewing of its cedars and cypresses 
may be a figurative representation of the devastation of the 
land and its inhabitants; these passages do not, for. all that, 
furnish any conclusive evidence of the correctness of this view, 
inasmuch as in Isa. x. 33, 34, Lebanon with its forest is also a 
figure employed to denote the grand Assyrian army and its 
leaders, and in Isa. lx. 13 is a symbol of the great men of the 
earth generally ; whilst in the verse before us, the allusion to 
the Israelitish ]and and nation is neither indicated, nor even 
favoured, by the context of the words. Apart, for example, 
from the fact that such a thought as this, “ the wickedness 
committed upon the holy land will cover thee, because of the 
wickedness committed upon the earth,” not only appears lame, 
but would be very difficult to sustain on biblical grounds, inas- 
much as the wickedness committed upon the earth and its 
inhabitants would be declared to be a greater crime than that 
committed upon the land and people of the Lord; this view 
does not answer to the train of thought in the whole of the 
ode, since the previous strophes do not contain any special 
allusion to the devastation of the holy land, or the subjuga- 
tion and ill-treatment of the holy people, but simply to the 
plundering of many nations, and the gain forced out of their 
sweat and blood, as being the great crime of the Chaldzean (cf. 
vers. 8, 10, 13), for which he would be visited with retribution 
and destruction. Consequently we must take the words literally, 
as referring to the wickedness practised by the Chaldeean upon 
nature and the animal world, as the glorious creation of Ged, 
represented by the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon, and the 
animals living in the forests upon those mountains. Not satis- 
fied with robbing men and nations, and with oppressing and 
ill-treating them, the Chaldean committed wickedness upon the 
cedars and cypresses also, and the wild animals of Lebanon, 
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cutting down the wood either for military purposes or for state 
buildings, so that the wild animals were unsparingly extermi- 
nated. There is a parallel to this in Isa. xiv. 8, where the 
cypresses and cedars of Lebanon rejoice at the fall of the 
Chaldean, because they will be no more hewn down. Shod 
b*hémoth, devastation upon (among) the animals (with the gen. 
obj., as in Isa. xxii. 4 and Ps. xii. 6). $"M is a relative clause, 
and the subject, shdd, the devastation which terrified the 
animals. The form jn for nm, from 1M, hiphil of NNN, is 
anomalous, the syllable with dagesh being resolved into an 
extended one, like 72° for 790 in Isa. xxxiiil. 1; and the 
tsere of the final syllable is exchanged for pathach because of 
the pause, as, for example, in pbynn in Ps. lv. 2 (see Olshausen, 
Gramm. p. 576). There is no necessity to alter it into JM 
(Ewald and Olshausen after the LXX., Syr., and Vulg.), and 
it only weakens the idea of the ¢alio. The second hemistich is 
repeated as a refrain from ver. 8b. 

Vers. 18-20. Fifth and last strophe.—Ver. 18. “ What: 
profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof hath carved it ; 
the molten image and the teacher of lies, that the maker of his: 
image trusteth in him to make dumb idols? Ver. 19. Woe to him 
that saith to the wood, Wake up; Awake, to the hard stone. 
Should tt teach? Behold, it is encased in gold and silver, and 
there is nothing of breath in its inside. Ver. 20. But Jehovah ts 
in His holy temple: let all the world be silent before Him.” 
This concluding strophe does not commence, like the preceding 
ones, with hd, but with the thought which prepares the way 
for the woe, and is attached to what goes before to strengthen 
the threat, all hope of help being cut off from the Chaldean. 
Like all the rest of the heathen, the Chaldzan also trusted in the 
power of his gods. This confidence the prophet overthrows in 
ver. 18: “ What use is it?” equivalent to “ The idol is of no 
use” (cf, Jer. ii. 11; Isa. xliv. 9,10). The force of this question 
still continues in massekhdh: “ Of what use is the molten 
image?” Pesel is an image carved out of wood or stone; mas- 
stkhéh an image cast in metal. YN is the perfect, expressing 
a truth founded upon experience, as a fact: What profit has it 
ever brought? Moreh sheger (the teacher of lies) is not the 
priest or prophet of the idols, after the analogy of Mic. iii. 11 
and Isa. ix. 14; for that would not suit the following explana- 
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tory clause, in which wy (in him) points back to méreh sheger : 
“ that the maker of idols trusteth in him (the teacher of lies).” 
Consequently the mdreh sheger must be the idol itself ; and it is 
so designated in contrast with the true God, the teacher in the 
highest sense (cf. Job xxxvi. 22). The idol is a teacher of 
lying, inasmuch as it sustains the delusion, partly by itself and 
partly through its priests, that it is God, and can do what men 
expect from God; whereas it is nothing more than a dumb 
nonentity (eli ’ulém: compare eidwra a&pwva, 1 Cor. xii. 2). 
Therefore woe be to him who expects help from such lifeless 
wood or image of stone. /Y is the block of wood shaped into 
an idol. Hdgitséh, awake! sc. to my help, as men pray to the 
living God (Ps. xxxv. 23, xliv. 24, lix. 6; Isa. li. 9). 77 an 
isa question of astonishment at such a delusion. This is re- 
quired by the following sentence: it is even encased in gold. 
Taphas: generally to grasp; here to set in gold, to encase in 
gold plate (zahabh is an accusative). [PS Sy: there is not at all. 
mm, breath, the spirit of life (cf. Jer. x. 14). Vers. 18 and 19 
contain a concise summary of the reproaches heaped upon 
idolatry in Isa. xliv. 9-20; but they are formed quite inde- 
pendently, without any evident allusions to that passage. In 
ver. 20 the contrast is drawn between the dumb lifeless idols 
and the living God, who is enthroned in His holy temple, «e. 
not the earthly temple at Jerusalem, but the heavenly temple, 
or the temple as the throne of the divine glory (Isa. Ixvi. 1), 
as in Mic. i. 2, whence God will appear to judge the world, and 
to manifest His holiness upon the earth, by the destruction of 
the earthly powers that rise up against Him. This thought is 
implied in the words, “ He is in His holy temple,” inasmuch as 
the holy temple is the palace in which He is enthroned as Lord 
and Ruler of the whole world, and from which He observes the 
conduct of men (Ps. xi. 4). Therefore the whole earth, i.e. all 
the population of the earth, is to be still before Him, 7.2. to 
submit silently to Him, and wait for His judgment. Compare 
Zeph.i. 7 and Zech. ii. 17, where the same command is borrowed 
from this passage, and referred to the expectation of judgment. 
D7 is hardly an imper. apoc. of 1D7, but an interjection, from 
which the verb hdsdh is formed. But if the whole earth must 
keep silence when He appears as Judge, it is all over with the 
Chaldzan also, with all his glory and might. : 
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PRAYER FOR COMPASSION IN THE MIDST OF THE 
JUDGMENT.—Cnrap. II. 


In this chapter, which is called a prayer in the heading, 
the prophet expresses the feelings which the divine revelation 
of judgment described in ch. i. and ii. had excited in his mind, 
and ought to excite in the congregation of believers, so that 
this supplicatory psalm may be called an echo of the two 
answers which the prophet had received from the Lord to his 
complaints in ch. i. 2-4 and 12-17 (vid. ch. i. 5-11 and ii. 
2-20). Deeply agitated as he was by the revelation he had 
received concerning the terrible judgment, which the Lord 
would execute first of all upon Judah, through the wild 
and cruel Chaldean nation, and then upon the Chaldean 
himself, because he deified his own power, the prophet prays 
to the Lord that He will carry out this work of His “ within 
years,” and in the revelation of His wrath still show mercy 
(ver. 2). He then proceeds in vers. 3-15 to depict in a ma- 
jestic theophany the coming of the Lord to judge the world, 
and bring salvation to His people and His anointed; and 
secondly, in vers. 16-19, to describe the fruit of faith which 
this divine manifestation produces, namely, first of all fear and 
trembling at the day of tribulation (vers. 16, 17), and after- 
wards joy and rejoicing in the God of salvation (vers. 18 and 
19). Consequently we may regard ver. 2 as the theme of the 
psalm, which is distributed thus between the two parts. In the 
first part (vers. 3-15) we have the prayer for the accomplish- 
ment of the work (ver. 2a) announced by God in ch. i. 5, 
expressed in the form of a prophetico-lyric description of the 
coming of the Lord to judgment; and in the second part (vers. 
16-19), the prayer in wrath to remember mercy (ver. 26), 
expanded still more fully in the form of a description of the 
feelings and state of mind excited by that prayer in the hearts 
of the believing church. 

The song has a special heading, after the fashion of the 
psalms, in which the contents, the author, and the poetical 
character of the ode are indicated. The contents are called 
t“philléh, a prayer, like Ps. xvii., Ixxxvi., xe., cii., and cxlii., not 
merely with reference to the fact that it commences with a prayer 
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to God, but because that prayer announces the contents of the 
ode after the manner of a theme, and the whole of the ode is 
simply the lyrical unfolding of that prayer. In order, however, 
to point at the same time to the prophetic character of the 
prayer, that it may not be regarded as a lyrical effusion of the 
subjective emotions, wishes, and hopes of a member of the 
congregation, but may be recognised as a production of the 
prophets, enlightened by the Spirit of Jehovah, the name of 
the author is given with the predicate “the prophet ;” and to 
this there is added ni3iv 2Y, to indicate the poetico-subjective 
character, through which it is distinguished from prophecy in 
the narrower sense. The expression “upon Shigionoth” cannot 
refer to the contents or the object of the ode; for although 
shiggdyon, according to its etymon shdgdh = shdgagq, to trans- 
gress by mistake, to sin, might have the meaning transgression 
in a moral sense, and consequently might be referred to the 
sins of transgressors, either of the Judeans or the Chaldeans, 
such an assumption is opposed both to the use of shiggdydn in 
the heading to Ps. vii., and also to the analogy between ‘al 
shigyonoth, and such headings to the psalms as ‘al haggittith, 
‘al n’ginoth, and other words introduced with ‘al. Whilst 
shiggdyon in Ps. vii. 1 indicates the style of poetry in which 
the psalm is composed, all the notices in the headings to the 
psalms that are introduced with ‘al refer either to the melody 
or style in which the psalms are to be sung, or to the musical 
accompaniment with which they are to be introduced into the 
worship of God. This musico-liturgical signification is to be 
retained here also, since it is evident from the subscription 
in ver. 19, and the repetition of Selah three times (vers. 3, 
9, 13), that our hymn was to be used with musical accom- 
paniment. Now, as shdgdh, to err, then to reel to and fro, is 
applied to the giddiness both of intoxication and of love (Isa. 
xxviii. 7; Prov. xx. 1, v. 20), shiggdyon signifies reeling, and 
in the terminology of poetry a reeling song, te. a song deli- 
vered in the greatest excitement, or with a rapid change 
of emotion, dithyrambus (see Clauss on Ps. vii. 1; Ewald, 
Delitzsch, and others); hence Ni3iw by, after dithyrambs, or 
‘“‘after the manner of a stormy, martial, and triumphal ode” 
(Schmieder). 

Ver. 2. “ Sehovah, I have heard Thy tidings, am alarmed. 
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Jehovah, Thy work, in the midst of the years call it to life, in the 
midst of the years make it known; in wrath remember mercy.” 
YY is the tidings (dxo7) of God; what the prophet has heard 
of God, ie. the tidings of the judgment which God is about 
to iia upon Judah through the Chaldeans, and after that 
upon the Chaldeans themselves. The prophet is alarmed at 
this. The word ‘8}) (I am alarmed) does not compel us to 
take what is heard as referring merely to the judgment to be 
inflicted upon Judah by the Chaldeans. Even in the over- 
throw of the mighty Chaldzean, or of the empire of the world, 
the omnipotence of Jehovah is displayed in so terrible a manner, 
that this judgment not only inspires with joy at the destruction 
of the foe, but fills with alarm at the omnipotence of the Judge 
of the world. The prayer which follows, “Call Thy work to 
life,” also refers to this twofold judgment which God revealed 
to the prophet in ch. i. and i. TeyD, placed absolutely at the 
head for the sake of emphasis, points back to the work (pd‘al) 
which God was about to do (ch. i. 5); but this work of God 
is not limited to the raising up of the Chaldzan nation, but 
includes the judgment which will fall upon the Chaldean after 
he has offended (ch. i. 11). This assumption is not at variance 
even with 7". For the opinion that 7°73 never means to call 
a non-existent thing to life, but always signifies either to give 
life to an inorganic object (Job xxxili. 4), or to keep a living 
thing alive, or (and this most frequently) to restore a dead 
thing to life, and that here the word must be taken in the 
sense of restoring to life, because in the description which follows 
Habakkuk looks back to Ps. Ixxvii. and the po'al depicted there, 
viz. the deliverance out of Egyptian bondage, is not correct. 
m1 does not merely mean to restore to life and keep alive, but 
also to give life and call to life. In Job xxxiii. 4, where °F is 
parallel to "2n’Y, the reference is not to the impartation of life 
to an inorganic object, but to the giving of life in the sense of 
creating ; id so also in Gen. vil. 3 and xix. 382, Y21 77 means to . 
call seed to life, or raise it up, é.e. to call a non-existent thing to 
life. Moreover, the resemblances in the theophany depicted in 
what follows to Ps. lxxvii. do not require the assumption that 
Habakkuk is praying for the renewal of the former acts of 
God for the redemption of His people, but may be fully 
explained on the ground that the saving acts of God on behalf 
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of His people are essentially the same in all ages, and that the 
prophets generally were accustomed to describe the divine reve- 
lations of the future under the form of imagery drawn from 
the acts of God in the past. There is special emphasis in the 
use of O° 37P3 twice, and the fact that in both instances it 
stands at the head. It has been interpreted in very different 
ways; but there is an evident allusion to the divine answer in 
ch. i. 3, that the oracle is for an appointed time, etc. “In 
the midst of the years,” or within years, cannot of course mean 
by itself “within a certain number, or a small number, of 
years,.” or “within a brief space of time” (Ges., Ros., and 
Maurer) ; nevertheless this explanation is founded upon a cor- 
rect idea of the meaning. When the prophet directs his eye 
to the still remote object of the oracle (ch. ii.), the fulfilment 
of which was to be delayed, but yet assuredly to come at last 
(ch. ii. 3), the interval between the present time and the mo‘éd 
appointed by God (ch. ii. 3) appears to him as a long series of 
years, at the end only of which the judgment is to come upon 
the oppressors of His people, namely the Chaldzans. He there- 
fore prays that the Lord will not delay too long the work which 
He designs to do, or cause it to come to life only at the end of 
the appointed interval, but will bring it to life within years, 2.e. 
within the years, which would pass by if the fulfilment were 
delayed, before that mo‘éd arrived. Grammatically considered, 
gerebh shdnim cannot be the centre of the years of the world, 
the boundary-line between the Old and New Testament zons, 
as Bengel supposes, who takes it at the same time, according 
to this explanation, as the starting-point for a chronological 
calculation of the whole course of the world. Moreover, 
it may also be justly argued, in opposition to this view and 
application of the words, that it cannot be presupposed that 
the prophets had so clear a consciousness as this, embracing all 
history by its calculus ; and still less can we expect to find in a 
lyrical ode, which is the outpouring of the heart of the congre- 
gation, a revelation of what God Himself had not revealed to 
him according to ch. ii. 8. Nevertheless the view which lies 
at the foundation of this application of our passage, viz. that 
the work of God, for the manifestation of which the prophet 
is praying, falls in the centre of the years of the world, has this 
deep truth, that it exhibits the overthrow not only of the im- 
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perial power of Chaldza, but that of the world-power generally, 
and the deliverance of the nation from its power, and forms 
the turning-point, with which the old eon closes and the new 
epoch of the world commences, with the completion of which 
the whole of the earthly development of the universe will reach 
its close. The repetition of DY 27?2 is expressive of the earnest 
longing with which the congregation of the Lord looks for the 
tribulation to end. The object to YM, which is to be taken 
in an optative sense, answering to the imperative in the parallel 
clause, may easily be supplied from the previous clause. To 
the prayer for the shortening of the period of suffering there 
is appended, without the copula Vav, the further prayer, in 
wrath to remember mercy. The wrath (rogez, like rdgaz in 
Isa. xxviii. 21 and Prov. xxix. 9) in which God is to remember 
mercy, namely for His people Israel, can only be wrath over 
Israel, not merely the wrath manifested in the chastisement of 
Judah through the Chaldzans, but also the wrath displayed in 
the overthrow of the Chaldeans. In the former case God 
would show mercy by softening the cruelty of the Chaldeans ; 
in the latter, by accelerating their overthrow, and putting a 
speedy end to their tyranny. This prayer is followed in vers. 
3-15 by a description of the work of God which is to be called 
to life, in which the prophet expresses confidence that his 
petition will be granted. 

Vers. 3-15. Coming of the Lord to judge the nations and 
to redeem His people. ‘The description of this theophany rests 
throughout upon earlier lyrical descriptions of the revelations 
of God in the earlier times of Israel. Even the introduction 
(ver. 3) has its roots in the song of Moses in Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; 
and in the further course of the ode we meet with various 
echoes of different psalms (compare ver. 6 with Ps. xviii. 8 ; 
ver. 8 with Ps. xviii. 10; ver. 19 with Ps. xviii. 33, 34; also 
ver. 5 with Ps. Ixvili. 25; ver. 8 with Ps. lxviii. 5, 34). The 
points of contact in vers. 10-15 with Ps. Ixxvii. 17-21, are still 
more marked, and are of such a kind that Habakkuk evidently 
had the psalm in his mind, and not the writer of the psalm the 
hymn of the prophet, and that the prophet has reproduced in 
an original manner such features of the psalm as were adapted 
to his purpose. This is not only generally favoured by the 
fact that Habakkuk’s prayer is composed throughout after the 
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poetry of the Psalms, but still more decidedly by the circum- 
stance that Habakkuk depicts a coming redemption under 
figures borrowed from that of the past, to which the singer of 
this psalm looks back from his own mournful times, comfort- 
ing himself with the picture of the miraculous deliverance of 
his people out of Egypt (see Hengstenberg and Delitzsch on 
Ps. Ixxvii.). For it is very evident that Habakkuk does not 
describe the mighty acts of the Lord in the olden time, in order 
to assign a‘ motive for his prayer for the deliverance of Israel 
out of the affliction of exile which awaits it in the future, as 
many of the earlier commentators supposed, but that he is pre- 
dicting a future appearance of the Lord to judge the nations, 
from the simple fact that he places the future Ni2) (ver. 3) at 
the head of the whole description, so as to determine all that 
follows ; whilst it is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the 
impossibility of interpreting the theophany historically, ce. as 
relating to an earlier manifestation of God. 

Ver. 3. “ Eloah comes from Teman, and the Holy One from 
the mountains of Paran. Selah. His splendour covers the sky, 
and the earth is full of His glory. Ver. 4. And brightness ap- 
pears like sunlight, rays are at His hand, and there His power is 
concealed. Ver. 5. Before Him goes the plague, and pestilence 
follows His feet.” As the Lord God once came down to His 
people at Sinai, when they had been redeemed out of Egypt, 
to establish the covenant of His grace with them, and make 
them into a kingdom of God, so ill He appear in the time to 
come in the terrible glory of His omnipotence, to liberate them 
from the bondage of the power of the world, and dash to pieces 
the wicked who seek to destroy the poor. The introduction to 
this description is closely connected with Deut. xxxili. 2. As 
Moses depicts the appearance of the Lord at Sinai as a light 
shining from Seir and Paran, so does Habakkuk also make the 
Holy One appear thence in His glory; but apart from other 
differences, he changes the preterite 82 (Jehovah came from 
Sinai) into the future Ni}, He will come, or comes, to indicate 
at the very outset that he is about to describe not a past, but a 
future revelation of the glory of the Lord. This he sees in the 
form of a theophany, which is fulfilled before his mental eye ; 
hence 8i3) does not describe what is future, as being absolutely 
so, but is something progressively unfolding itself from the 
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present onwards, which we should express by the present tense. 
The coming one is called Eloah (not Jehovah, as in Deut. 
xxxiil. 2, and the imitation in Judg. v. 4), a form of the name 
Elohim which only occurs in poetry in the earlier Hebrew 
writings, which we find for the first time in Deut. xxxii. 1), 
where it is used of God as the Creator of Israel, and which is 
also used here to designate God as the Lord and Governor of 
the whole world. Eloah, however, comes as the Holy One 
(qadosh), who cannot tolerate sin (ch. i. 13), and who will 
judge the world and destroy the sinners (vers. 12-14). As 
Eloah and Qddosh are names of one God; so “from Teman” and 
“from the mountain of Paran” are expressions denoting, not 
two starting-points, but simply two localities of one single start- 
ing-point for His appearance, like Seir and the mountains of 
Paran in Deut. xxxiii. 2. Instead of Seir, the poetical name 
of the mountainous country of the Edomites, Zeman, the 
southern district of the Edomitish land, is used per synecdochen 
for Idumza generally, as in Ob. 9 and Amos i. 12 (see vol. 
i, p. 248). The mountains of Paran are not the Et-Tih moun- 
tains, which bounded the desert of Paran towards the south, 
but the high mountain-land which formed the eastern half of 
that desert, and the northern portion of which is now called, 
after its present inhabitants, the mountains of the Azazimeh 
(see comm. on Num. x. 12). The two localities lie opposite to 
one another, and are only separated by the Arabah (or deep 
valley of the Ghor). We are not to understand the naming 
of these two, however, as suggesting the idea that God was 
coming from the Arabah, but, according to the original pas- 
sage in Deut. xxxill. 2, as indicating that the splendour of the 
divine appearance spread over Teman and the mountains of 
Paran, so that the rays were reflected from the two mountainous 
regions. The word Selah does not form part of the subject- 
matter of the text, but shows that the music strikes in here 
when the song is used in the temple, taking up the lofty 
thought that God is coming, and carrying it out in a manner 
befitting the majestic appearance, in the prospect of the speedy 
help of the Lord. The word probably signified elevatio, from 
salah = sdlal, and was intended to indicate the strengthening 
of the musical accompaniment, by the introduction, as is sup- 
posed, of a blast from the trumpets blown by the priests, 
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corresponding therefore to the musical forte. (For further 
remarks, see Hivernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament, iii. 
p- 120 sqq., and Delitzsch on Ps. iii.) In ver. 30 the glory 
of the coming of God is depicted with reference to its extent, 
and in ver. 4 with reference to its intensive power. The 
whole creation is covered with its splendour. Heaven and 
earth reflect the glory of the coming one. {7in, His splendour 
or majesty, spreads over the whole heaven, and His glory over 
the earth. TJhalléh does not mean the praise of the earth, ¢.e. 
of its inhabitants, here (Chald., Ab. Ezr., Ros., and others) ; 
for there is no allusion to the manner in which the coming of 
God is received, and according to ver. 6 it fills the earth with 
trembling; but it denotes the object of the praise or fame, 
the glory, 9 dd£a, like hdédér in Job xl. 10, or kébhad in Isa, 
vi. 3, xlii. 8, and Num. xiv. 21. Grammatically considered, 
inban is the accusative governed by ANP, and }I81 is the 
subject.—Ver. 4, A splendour shines or arises like the light. 
man does not point back to inban, “splendour like the sun 
will His glory be” (Hitzig); but it is the predicate to nogah 
in the sense of to become, or to arise. N87 is the light of the 
sun. Like this light, or like the rising sun, when the Lord 
comes, there arises (spreads) a brilliant light, from which the 
rays emanate on its two sides. O29), according to MP in Ex. 
xxxiv. 29, 30, is to be taken in the sense of rays; and this 
meaning has developed itself from a comparison of the first 
rays of the rising sun, which shoot out above the horizon, to 
the horns or antlers of the gazelle, which is met with in the 
Arabian poets. i, from His hand, i.e. since the hand is 
by the side, “at His side” (after the analogy of i) and 
ioNDwD), and indeed “ His hand” in a general sense, as signi- 
fying the hand generally, and not one single hand, equivalent 
therefore to “on both sides” (Delitzsch). As the disc of the 
sun is surrounded by a splendid radiance, so the coming of 
God is enclosed by rays on both sides. {9 refers to God. 
“Such a radiant splendour (0°27?) surrounding God is pre- 
supposed when it is affirmed of Moses, that on coming from 
the presence of Jehovah his face was radiant, or emitted rays” 
(np, Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30). This interpretation of the words is 
established beyond all doubt, not only by the 12)" of the 
original passage in Deut. xxxiil. 2, but also by the expressions 
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which follow in ver. 5, viz. "25? (before him) and vom (behind 
him); and consequently the interpretation “rays (emanating) 
from His hand are to Him,” with the idea that we are to 
think of flashes of lightning darting out of God’s hand 
(Schnur., Ros., Hitzig, Maurer, etc.), is proved to be unten- 
able. According to Hebrew notions, flashes of lightning do 
not proceed from the hand of God (in Ps. xviii. 9, which has 
been appealed to in support of this explanation, we have 131); 
and O°? does not occur either in Arabic or the later Hebrew 
in the sense of flashes of lightning, but only in the sense of 
the sun’s rays. Mty }N DY, and there—namely, in the sun- 
like splendour, with the rays emanating from it—is the hiding 
of ‘His omnipotence, ae. the place where His omnipotence 
hides itself ; in actual fact, the splendour forms the covering 
of the Almighty God at His coming, the manifestation of the 
essentially invisible God. The cloudy darkness is generally 
represented as the covering of the glory of God (Ex. xx. 21; 
1 Kings viii. 12), not merely when His coming is depicted 
under the earthly substratum of a storm (Ps. xvii. 12, 13), 
but also when God was manifested in the pillar of cloud and 
fire (Ex. xiii. 21) on the journey of the Israelites through the 
desert, where it was only by night that the cloud had the 
appearance of fire (Num. ix. 15,16). Here, on the contrary, 
the idea of the splendour of the rising sun predominates, ac- 
cording to which light is the garment in which God clothes 
Himself (Ps. civ. 2, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 16), answering to His 
coming as the Holy One (ver. 3). For the sun-light, in its 
self-illumining splendour, is the most suitable earthly element 
to serve as a symbol of the spotless purity of the Holy One, in 
whom there is no variation of light and darkness (Jas. i. 17; 
see at Ex. xix. 6). The alteration of DM” into B%& (he pro- 
vides or contrives the concealment of His power), which Hitzig 
proposes after the LX X. (Aq., Symm., and Syr.), must be 
rejected, inasmuch as in that case the object, which he makes 
into the covering (cf. Ps. xviii. 12), could not be omitted; and 
this thought is by no means suitable here, and has merely been 
brought into the text on the assumption that God appears in 
astorm. As the Holy One, God comes to judgment upon the 
unholy world (ver. 5). Before Him goes debher, plague, and 
after His feet, 2.e. behind Him, resheph, lit. burning heat, or a 
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blaze (Song of Sol. viii. 6), here the burning heat of the pesti- 
lence, fever-heat, as in Deut. xxxii. 24. Plague and pestilence, 
as proceeding from God, are personified and represented as 
satellites ; the former going before Him, as it were, as a shield- 
bearer (1 Sam. xvii. 7), or courier (2 Sam. xv. 1); the latter 
coming after Him as a servant (1 Sam. xxv. 42). This verse 
prepares the way for the description, which commences with 
ver. 6, of the impression produced by the coming of God upon 
the world and its inhabitants. 

Ver. 6. “ He stands, and sets the earth reeling: He looks, 
and makes nations tremble ; primeval mountains burst in pieces, 
the early hills sink down: His are ways of the olden time. 
Ver. 7. I saw the tents of Cushan under affliction: the cur- 
tains of the land of Midian tremble.” God coming from 
afar has now drawn near and taken His stand, to smite the 
nations as a warlike hero (cf. vers. 8, 9, and 11, 12). This is 
affirmed in 72¥, He has stationed Himself, not “ He steps forth 
or appears.” This standing of Jehovah throws the earth and 
the nations into trembling. 12” cannot mean to measure 
here, for there is no thought of any measuring of the earth, 
and it cannot be shown that mddad is used in the sense of 
measuring with the eye (Ros. and Hitzig). Moreover, the 
choice of the joel, instead of the pied, would still remain un- 
explained, and the parallelism of the clauses would be dis- 
regarded. We must therefore follow the Chaldee, Ges., De- 
litzsch, and others, who take 73 as the poel of T=, to 
set in a reeling motion. It is only with this interpretation 
that the two parallel clauses correspond, in which 15}, the 
hiphil of 103, to cause to shake or tremble, answers to 77%, 
This explanation is also required by what follows. For just 
as ver. 7 unquestionably gives a further expansion of D3 1M}, 
so does peiy . . . WYBN contain the explanation of POS TIh», 
The everlasting hills crumble QsyBn" from 7B), de. burst and 
resolve themselves into dust, and the hills sink down, pass 
away, and vanish (compare the similar description in Nahum 
i. 5 and Mic. 1. 4). WNT (=d7P 0, Deut. xxxiit. 15) 
in parallelism with poiy niy2a are the primeval mountains, as 
being the oldest and firmest constituents of the globe, which 
have existed from the beginning (7 °2, Job xx. 4), and were 
formed at the creation of the earth (Ps. xc. 2; Job xv. 7; 
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Prov. viii. 25). 9 pdiy nindn is not to be taken relatively, and 
connected with what precedes, “ which are the old paths,” 
according to which the hills of God are called everlasting 
ways (Hitzig) ; because this does not yield a sense in harmony 
with the context. It is a substantive clause, and to be taken by 
itself : everlasting courses or goings are to Him, i.e. He now 
goes along, as He went along in the olden time. navon, the 
going, advancing, or ways of God, analogous to the nbiy 77, 
the course of the primitive world (Job xxii. 15). The pro- 
phet had Ps. Ixviii. 25 floating before his mind, in which 
halikhoth ’élohim denote the goings of God with His people, 
or the ways which God had taken from time immemorial in 
His guidance of them. As He once came down upon Sinai in 
the cloudy darkness, the thunder, lightning, and fire, to raise 
Israel up to be His covenant nation, so that the mountains 
shook (cf. Judg. v. 5); so do the mountains and hills tremble 
and melt away at His coming now. And as He once went 
before His people, and the tidings of His wondrous acts at the 
Red Sea threw the neighbouring nations into fear and despair 
(Ex. xv. 14-16); so now, when the course of God moves from 
Teman to the Red Sea, the nations on both sides of it are 
filled with terror. Of these, two are individualized in ver. 7, 
viz. Cushan and Midian. By Cushan we are not to under- 
stand the Mesopotamian king named Cushan Rishathaim, who 
subjugated Israel for eight years after the death of Joshua 
(Judg. iii. 8 sqq.); for this neither agrees with OMY, nor with 
the introduction of Midian in the parallel clause. The word is 
a lengthened form for Cush, and the name of the African 
Ethiopians. The Midianites are mentioned along with them, as 
being inhabitants of the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, which 
was opposite to them (see at Ex. 11.15). '3 ‘OT, the tents with 
their inhabitants, the latter being principally intended. The 
same remark applies to Niv™, lit. the tent-curtains of the land 
of Midian, i.e. of the tents pitched in the land of Midian. 

To the impression produced upon the nations by the 
coming of the Lord to judge the world, there is now appended 
in vers. 8 sqq. a description of the execution of the judgment. 
Ver. 8. “ Was it against rivers, O Jehovah, against the rivers 
that Thy wrath was kindled? that Thou ridest hither upon Thy 
horses, Thy chariots of salvation. Ver. 9. Thy bow lays itself 
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bare ; rods are sworn by word. Selah. Thou splittest the earth 
into rivers.” ‘The ode, taking a new turn, now passes from the 
description of the coming of God, to an address to God Him- 
self. To the mental eye of the prophet, God presents Himself - 
as Judge of the world, in the threatening attitude of a warlike 
hero equipped for conflict, so that he asks Him what is the 
object of His wrath. The question is merely a poetical turn 
given to a lively composition, which expects no answer, and is 
simply introduced to set forth the greatness of the wrath of 
God, so that in substance it is an affirmation. The wrath of 
God is kindled over the rivers, His fury over the sea. The 
first clause of the question is imperfect; Jehovah is not the 
subject, but a vocative, or an appeal, since chdréh, when pre- 
dicated of God, is construed with b. The subject follows in 
the double clause, into which the question divides itself, in 758 
and 72¥. Here the indefinite 0732 is defined by 0723. 
Hann‘hdrim, the rivers, are not any particular rivers, such as 
the arms of the Nile in Lower Egypt, or the rivers of Ethiopia, 
the Nile and Astaboras, the nahdré Khash (Isa. xviii. 1; Zeph. 
ill. 10: see Delitzsch), but the rivers of the earth generally ; 
and “the sea” (hayydm) is not the Red Sea, but the world-sea, 
as in Nahum i. 4 (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 10, Job xxxvill. 8). It is 
true that this description rests upon the two facts of the mira- 
culous dividing of the Red Sea and of the Jordan (Ex. xv. 18; 
Ps. exiv. 3, 5); but it rises far above these to a description of 
God as the Judge of the world, who can smite in His wrath not 
only the sea of the world, but all the rivers of the earth, ay 
is stronger than 48, the wrath which passes over, or breaks 
through every barrier. Az, quod, explaining and assigning 
the reason for the previous question. The riding upon horses 
is not actual riding, but driving in chariots with horses har- 
nessed to them, as the explanatory words “thy chariots” 
(702370) clearly shows, and as rdkhabh (to ride) always 
signifies when predicated of God (cf. Deut. xxxili. 26, Ps. 
Ixvili. 84, civ. 3). Y°%sha'dh is governed by mark*bhothekhd, 
with the freedom of construction allowed in poetry, as in 
2 Sam. xxii. 33, Ps. Ixxi. 7, whereas in prose the noun is 
generally repeated in the construct state (vid. Gen. xxxvil. 23, 
and Ewald, § 291,0). Y°sha‘dh signifies salvation, even in this 
case, and not victory,—a meaning which it never has, and which 
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is all the more inapplicable here, because y’sha‘dh is inter- 
preted in ver. 13 by Yer, By describing the chariots of God 
as chariots of salvation, the prophet points at the outset to the 
fact, that the riding of God has for its object the salvation or 
deliverance of His people-—Ver. 9. God has already made 
bare the bow, to shoot His arrows at the foe. ivA, third pers. 
imperf. niph. of y, equivalent to 72¥ (Isa. xxxii. 11), and the 
more usual 77Y, to be naked. To strengthen the thought, the 
noun MY is written before the verb instead of the inf. abs. 
(et. Mic. i. 11). The bow is made bare, not by the shooting 
of the arrows, but by its covering (ywputos, corytus) being 
removed, in order to use it asa weapon. The reference is to 
the bow used in war, which God carries as a warrior; so that 
we are not to think of the rainbow, even if the chariots might 
be understood as signifying the clouds, as in Isa. xix. 1 and 
Ps. civ. 3, since the rainbow is a sign of peace and of the 
covenant, whereas God is represented as attacking His enemies. 
The sieet clause, Wok nivi niyay, is very Bait, and has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Of the two meanings which 
may be given to mattdth, viz. branches, rods, or staffs, and 
tribes of the people of Israel, the latter can hardly be thought 
of here, since matidth would certainly have been defined by 
either a suffix or some determining clause, if the tribes of 
Israel were intended. On the other hand, the meaning staffs 
or sticks is very naturally suggested both by the context—viz. 
the allusion to the war-bow—and also by ver. 14, where mattim 
unquestionably signifies staves or lances. At the same time, 
the meaning spears or darts cannot be deduced from either 
ver. 14 or 2 Sam. xviil. 14. In both passages the meaning 
staves, used as lances or weapons, is quite sufficient. Matteh, a 

stick or staff with which blows were struck, might stand, as an 
instrument of chastisement, for the punishment or chastisement 
itself (cf. Isa. ix. 8, x. 5), and in Mic. vi. 9 it denotes the rod. 
niyav may be sither the plural. construct of 332¥, the seventh, 
the heptad, or the plural of 4Y33¥, an oath, or the passive par- 
ticiple of YY, to be sworn, like miyawy syav in Ezek. xxi. 28. 
There is no material difference in the meaning obtained from 
the last two; and the view we take of the eaned 728 must 
decide bates them and the first explanation. This word, 
which is peculiar to poetry, denotes a discourse or a word, and 
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in Job xxii. 28 the affair, or the occasion, like 12". Here, at 
any rate, it signifies the address or word of God, as in Ps. 
Ixvili. 12, Ixxvii. 9, and is either a genitive dependent upon 
mattoth or an adverbial accusative. The Masoretic pointing, 
according to which mattdth is separated from ’omer by tiphchah, 
and the latter joined to selah by munach, is connected with the 
evidently false rabbinical rendering of selah as eternity (in 
sempiternum), and being decidedly erroneous, cannot be taken 
into consideration at all. But the interpretation of Miy2v as 
the seventh, does not suit either of these two possible views of 
"omer. We therefore prefer the second meaning, chastising 
rods or chastisements. 2, however, cannot be a genitive 
dependent upon mattoth; since chastisements of Oe would 
hardly stand for chastisements which God had spoken, but, 
according to the analogy of 3 bay in Isa. xi. 4, would point to 
chastisements consisting in words, and this does not agree with 
the present train of thought. ’Omer is rather an adverbial 
accusative, and belongs to Niyav, indicating the instrument or 
media employed in ee swearing: sworn with the word or 
through the word, like 7275 in ‘Ps. xvii. 13 (for the use of 
the accusative to ‘dgeersbe the substance or the instrumental 
medium of an action, see Ewald, § 282, c). Hence niya’ cannot 
be a noun, but must be a passive participle, sworn. The ex- 
pression, “ chastising rods (chastisements) are sworn through 
the word,” points to the solemn oath with which God promised 
in Deut. xxxii. 40-42 to take vengeance upon His enemies, 
and avenge the blood of His servants: “For I lift up my hand 
to heaven, and say, As I live for ever, when I have sharpened 
my glittering sword, and my hand grasps for judgment, I will 
render vengeance to mine adversaries, and repay them that 
hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword will eat flesh; from the blood of the slain and the cap- 
tives, from the hairy head of the enemy.” That Habakkuk 
had in his mind this promise of the vengeance of God upon His 
enemies, which is strengthened by a solemn oath, is unmistake- 
ably evident, if we compare 720 P12 in ver. 11 with ‘290 pla 
in Deut. xxxii. 41, and observe the allusion in yw man wx 
and 4B WN in vers. 13 and 14 to DS Nniynp wx in Deut. 
xxxii. 42, From this promise the words of the prophet, which 
are so enigmatical in themselves, obtain the requisite light to 
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render them intelligible. Gesenius (Thes. p. 877) has explained 
the prophet’s words in a similar manner, jurejurando firmate 
sunt castigationes promisse (the threatened rods, 2.e. chastise- 
ments, are sworn), even without noticing the allusion to Deut. 
xxxil. 40 sqq. upon which these words are founded. Delitzsch 
was the first to call attention to the allusion to Deut. xxxii. 40 
sqq-; but in his explanation, “the darts are sworn through his ° 
word of power (jurejurando adstricta sunt tela verbo tuo),” the 
swearing is taken in a sense which is foreign to Deuteronomy, 
and therefore conceals the connection with the original passage. 
Of the other explanations not one can be vindicated. The 
rabbinical view which we find in the Vulgate, juramenta tribu- 
bus que locutus es, is overthrown by the fact that nivaw without 
a preposition cannot mean per, or ob, or juata juramenta, as we 
should have to render it, and as Luther actually has rendered 
it in his version (“as Thou hadst sworn to the tribes”). Ewald’s 
rendering, “ sevenfold darts of the word,” is precluded by 
the combination of ideas, “darts of the word,” which is quite 
foreign to the context. According to our explanation, the 
passage does indeed form simply a parenthesis in the descrip- 
tion of the judicial interposition of God, but it contains a 
very fitting thought, through which the description gains in 
emphasis. ._ In the last clause of the verse the description is 
continued in the manner already begun, and the effect indi- 
cated, which is produced upon the world of nature by the 
judicial interposition of God: “Thou splittest the earth into 
rivers.” YP3 is construed with a double accusative, as in Zech. 
xiv. 4. This may be understood either as signifying that the 
earth trembles at the wrath of the Judge, and rents arise in 
consequence, through which rivers of water burst forth from 
the deep, or so that at the quaking of the earth the sea pours 
its waves over the land and splits it into rivers. The following 
verses point to an earthquake through which the form of the 
earth’s surface is changed. 

Ver. 10. “ The mountains see Thee, they writhe: a shower 
of waters passes along: the abyss lifts up its voice, tt lifts up its 
hands on high. Ver. 11. Sun, moon, enter into their habitation 
at the light of Thine arrows which shoot by, at the shining of the 
lightning of Thy spear.” The effect of the coming of God 
upon the mountains was already referred to in ver. 6. There 
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they crumbled into ruins, here they writhe with terror. This 
difference is to be explained from the fact that there (ver. 6) 
the general effect of the omnipotence of God upon nature was 
intended, whereas here (vers. 10, 11) the special effect is de- 
scribed, which is produced upon nature by the judgment about 
to be executed by God upon the nations. The perfects in the 
description represent this effect as following immediately upon 
the coming of God. But in the first clause of ver. 10 the per- 
fect 787 is followed by the imperfect mM, because the writhing 
is a lasting condition. The force of the description is heightened 
by the omission of the copula before the clauses and the parti- 
cular objects. The two verbs of the first clause stand in the 
relation of cause and effect to one another: when the moun- 
tains have seen Thee, they writhe with terror. The further 
description is not founded upon the idea of a terrible storm ; 
for there is no reference to thunder, nor even to lightnings, 
but only to the arrows (ver. 11), which may be explained 
from the idea of God, as a warlike hero, making bare His 
bow. The colours and different features of the description 
are borrowed from the judgment of the flood. Ver. 10 (a 
and 6) points to this divine judgment of the olden time, 
both the coming of the showers of water (geshem as in Gen. 
vii. 12 and viii. 2, and strengthened by mayim, analogous to 
hammabbal hayéh mayim in Gen. vii. 6; ‘abhar as in Nah. 
ili. 19, Ps. xlviii. 5), and also the nathan t‘hom qold, the raging 
outburst of the abyss. Zhom is the mass of water in the 
abyss, not merely that of the ocean, but that of the subter- 
ranean waters also (Gen. xlix. 25; Deut. xxxili. 13), the 
“ oreat deep” (#’hom rabbah), whose fountains were broken up 
at the flood (Gen. vii. 11); and not the ocean of heaven, as 
Hitzig erroneously infers from Gen. vii. 11, viii. 2, and Prov. 
viii. 27. To this mass of water, which is called ¢’hom from its 
roaring depth, the prophet attributes a voice, which it utters, 
to express the loud, mighty roaring of the waters as they rush 
forth from the bursting earth. As at the time of the flood, 
which was a type of the last judgment (Isa. xxiv. 18), the 
windows of heaven and the fountains of the deep were opened, 
so that the upper and lower waters, which are divided by the 
firmament, rushed together again, and the earth returned, as 
it were, to its condition before the second day of creation; so 
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here also the rivers of earth and rain-showers of heaven come 
together, so that the abyss roars up with a loud noise (Delitzsch). 
This roaring outburst of the mass of waters from the heart of 
the earth is then represented as a lifting up of the hands to 
heaven, with reference to the fact that the waves are thrown 
up. Rom = rim (Prov. xxv. 3, xxi. 4) is an accusative of 
direction, like mdrom in 2 Kings xix. 22. 3}, for "'R, a 
full-sounding and more extended form, possibly to express by 
the rhythm the greatness of the prodigy, how magna vt brachit 
tollunt (Delitzsch). The lifting up of the hands is not a ges- 
ture denoting either an oath or rebellion ; but it is an involun- 
tary utterance of terror, of restlessness, of anguish, as it were, 
with a prayer for help (Delitzsch)—Ver. 11. The chaotic 
condition into which the earth has been brought is heightened 
by the darkness in which the heaven clothes itself. Sun and 
moon, which give light to day and night, have put themselves, 
or entered, into their habitation. vat with 7 local, a dwelling- 
place, is, according to oriental view, the place from which the 
stars come out when they rise, and to which they return when 
they set. Nevertheless it is not actual setting that is spoken 
of here, but simply their obscuration, which is not the effect of 
heavy clouds that pour out their water in showers of rain, but 
is caused by the shining of the arrows of God (3 in TiN? and 
m3 denoting the outward cause or occasion). It is not, how- 
ever, that they “turn pale in consequence of the surpassing 
brilliancy of the lightnings” (Ewald), but that they “ withdraw 
altogether, from the fear and horror which pervade all nature, 
and which are expressed in the mountains by trembling, in the 
waters by roaring, and in the sun and moon by obscuration” 
(Delitzsch). The idea that this verse refers to the standing 
still of the sun and moon at the believing word of Joshua (Josh. 
x. 12 sqq.), in which nearly all the earlier commentators agreed, 
is quite untenable, inasmuch as mprat 2Y cannot mean to stand 
still in the sky. The arrows and spear (chanith) of God are 
not lightnings, as in Ps. Ixxvii. 18, 19, xviii. 15, etc., because 
this theophany is not founded upon the idea of a storm, but 
the darts with which God as a warrior smites down His foes, 
as the instruments and effects of the wrath of God. A bril- 
liant splendour is attributed to them, because they emanate 
from Him whose coming, like the sunlight, pours out its rays 
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on both sides (ver. 4). 2 Pla has the same meaning here 
as in Nah. iii. 8: the flashing, because naked and sharpened, 
spear. And just as we cannot understand the “ bright sword” 
of Nah. iii. 3 as signifying flashes of lightning, so here we can- 
not take the arrows as lightnings. 32pm is to be taken relatively, 
“which pass along, or shoot by.” 

In ver. 12 there follows a description of the judgment upon 
the nations for the rescue of the people of God. Ver. 12. “Jn 
fury Thou walkest through the earth, in wrath Thou stampest 
down nations. Ver. 13. Thou goest out to the rescue of Thy 
people, to the rescue of Thine anointed one; Thou dashest in 
preces the head from the house of the wicked one, laying bare the 
foundation even to the neck. Selah. Ver. 14. Thou piercest 
with his spears the head of his hordes, which- storm hither to 
beat me to powder, whose rejoicing is, as tt were, to swallow the 
poor in secret. Ver. 15. Thou treadest upon the sea: Thy horses, 
upon the heap of great waters.” 'The Lord, at whose coming in 
the terrible glory of the majesty of the Judge of the world all 
nature trembles and appears to fall into its primary chaotic 
state, marches over the earth, and stamps or tramples down the 
nations with His feet (compare the kindred figure of the treader 
of the winepress in Isa. ]xiii. 1-6). Not all nations, however, 
but only those that are hostile to Him; for He has come forth 
to save His people and His anointed one. The perfects in 
vers. 13-15 are prophetic, describing the future in spirit as 
having already occurred. 3, referring to the going out of 
God to fight for His people, as in Judg. v. 4, 2 Sam. v. 24, 
Isa. xlii. 13, etc. ye, rescue, salvation, is construed the second 
time with an accusative like an inf. constr. (see Ewald, § 239, a). 
The anointed of God. is not the chosen, consecrated nation 
(Schnur., Ros., Hitzig, Ewald, etc.) ; for the nation of Israel 
is never called the anointed one (hammdshiach) by virtue of 
its calling to be “a kingdom of priests” (mamlekheth kohdnim, 
Ex. xix. 6), neither in Ps. xxviii. 8 nor in Ps. Ixxxiv. 10, 
Ixxxix. 89. Even in Ps. cv. 15 it is not the Israelites who are 
called by God “my anointed” (meshichar), but the patriarchs, 
as princes consecrated by God (Gen. xxiii. 6). And so here 
also Ji) is the divinely-anointed king of Israel; not, how- 
ever, this or that historical king—say Josiah, Jehoiakim, or 
even Jehoiachin—but the Davidic king absolutely, including 
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the Messiah, in whom the sovereignty of David is raised to an 
eternal duration, “just as by the Chaldean king here and in 
ch. ii. we must understand the Chaldean kings generally” 
(Delitzsch), since the prophecy spreads from the judgment 
upon the Chaldeans to the universal judgment upon the 
nations, and the Chaldean is merely introduced as the possessor 
of the imperial power. The Messiah as the Son of David is 
distinguished from Jehovah, and as such is the object of divine 
help, just as in Zech. ix. 9, where He is called Yvi3 in this 
respect, and in the royal Messianic psalms. This help God 
bestows upon His people and His anointed, by dashing in 
pieces the head from the house of the wicked one. The rasha 
(wicked one) is the Chaldean, not the nation, however, which 
is spoken of for the first time in ver. 14, but the Chaldean 
king, as chief of the imperial power which is hostile to the 
kingdom of God. But, as the following clause clearly shows, 
the house is the house in the literal sense, so that the “ head,” 
as part of the house, is the gable. A distinction is drawn 
between this and y’sdd, the foundation, and 1N¥, the neck, 7. 
the central part looking from the gable downwards. The 
destruction takes place both from above and below at once, so 
that the gable and the foundation are dashed in pieces with one 
blow, and that even to the neck, @.e. up to the point at which 
the roof or gable rests upon the walls. ‘IY, inclusive, embracing 
the part mentioned as the boundary ; not exclusive, so as to leave 
the walls still rising up asruins. The description is allegorical, 
the house representing the Chaldzan dynasty, the royal family 
including the king, but not “ including the exalted Chaldzan 
kingdom in all its prosperity” (Hitzig). mY, a rare form of 
the inf. abs., like nin’ in Isa. xxii. 13 (cf. Ewald, § 240, 8), 
from MY, to make bare, to destroy from the very foundation, 
the infinitive in the sense of the gerund describing the mode 
of the action. The warlike nation meets with the same fate 
as the royal house (ver. 14). The meaning of the first clause 
of tlie verse depends upon the explanation to be given to the 
word p’rdézdv. There is no foundation for the meaning leaders 
or judges, which has been claimed for the word p%rdzim ever 
since the time of Schreeder and Schnur. In Hebrew usage 
pvrazi signifies the inhabitant of the plain (Deut. iii. 5; 1 Sam. 
vi. 18), and p*rdzoth the plains, the open flat land, as distin- 
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guished from walled cities (Ezek. xxxviii.11). P*rdzon has the 
same meaning in Judg. v. 7 and 11. Consequently Delitzsch 
derives p’rdzdv from a segholate noun perez or pérez, in the 
sense of the population settled upon the open country, the 
villagers and peasantry, whence the more general signification 
of a crowd or multitude of people, and here, since the context 
points to warriors, the meaning hordes, or hostile companies, 
which agrees with the Targum, Rashi, and Kimchi, who ex- 
plain the word as signifying warriors or warlike troops. wash, 
the head of his hordes, cannot be the leader, partly because 
of what follows, “ who come storming on,” which presupposes 
that not the leader only, but the hordes or warriors, will be 
destroyed, and partly also because of the preceding verse, in 
which the destruction of the king is pronounced, and also 
because the distinction between the king and the leader of the 
army is at variance with the complex character of the pro- 
phetic description. We must take ws> in the literal sense, but 
collectively, “heads.” The prophet was led to the unusual figure 
of the piercing of the head by the reminiscence of the piercing of 
Sisera’s head by Jael (Judg. v. 26). The suffixes in 182 and 
mB refer back to WW, 8,'sticks, for lances or spears, after 
2 Sam. xviii. 14. The meaning of the words is this: with the 
spear of the king Ged pierces the heads of his warlike troops ; 
and the thought expressed is, that the hostile troops will slay 
one another in consequence of the confusion, as was the case 
in the wars described in 1 Sam. xiv. 20 and 2 Chron. xx. 
23, 24, and as, according to prophecy, the last hostile power 
of the world is to meet with its ruin when it shall attack the 
kingdom of God (Ezek. xxxviii. 21; Zech. xiv. 13). ‘pnd YD" 
is to be taken relatively: “which storm hither (sd‘ar, approach 
with the swiftness and violence of a storm) to destroy me.” 
The prophet includes himself along with the nation, and uses 
hephits with reference to the figure of the dispersion or powder- 
ing of the chaff by a stormy wind (Isa. xli. 16; Jer. xiii. 24, 
xviii. 17). pnyoy forms a substantive clause by itself: “ their 
rejoicing is,” for they who rejoice, as if to swallow, i.c. whose 
rejoicing is directed to this, to swallow the poor in secret. The 
enemies are compared to highway murderers, who lurk in dark 
corners for the defenceless traveller, and look forward with re- 
joicing for the moment when they may be able to murder him. 
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2y forms the antithesis to ¥¥. Inasmuch as “the wicked” 
denotes the Chaldean; “the poor” is the nation of Israel, ze. 
the congregation of the righteous, who are really the people of 
God. To devour the poor, iz. to take violent possession of 
his life and all that he has (cf. Prov. xxx. 14, and for the fact 
itself, Ps. x. 8-10), is, when applied to a nation, to destroy it 
' (vid. Deut. vii. 16 and Jer. x. 25). 

In order that these enemies may be utterly destroyed, God 
passes through the sea. This thought in ver. 15 connects the 
conclusion of the description of the judicial coming of God 
with what precedes. The drapery of the thought rests upon 
the fact of the destruction of Pharaoh and his horsemen in the 
Red Sea (Ex. xiv.). The sea, the heap of many waters, is not 
a figurative expression for the army of the enemy, but is to 
be taken literally. This is required by 092 AI, since 74 
with 2, to tread upon a place, or enter into it (cf. Mic. v. 4, 
Isa. lix. 8, Deut. xi. 24, 25), does not suit the figurative inter- 
pretation ; and it is required still more by the parallel passages, 
viz. Ps. Ixxvii. 20 (1277 093), which floated before the prophet’s 
mind, and Zech. x. 11. Just as God went through the Red 
Sea in the olden time to lead Israel through, and to destroy the 
Egyptian army, so will He in the future go through the sea 
and do the same, when He goes forth to rescue His people out 
of the power of the Chaldean. The prophet does not express 
the latter indeed, but it is implied in what he says. DiD is 
an accusative, not instrumenti, however, but of more precise 
definition: thou, namely, according to thy horses; for “ with 
thy horses,” as in Ps, Ixxxiii. 19, xliv. 3 (7 THN) ; cf. Ewald, 
§ 281, c, and 293, c. The horses are to be taken, as in ver. 8, 
as harnessed to the chariots; and they are mentioned here with 
reference to the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, which were 
destroyed by Jehovah in the sea. Chomer, in the sense of 
heap, as in Ex. viii. 10, is not an accusative, but is still de- 
pendent upon the 3 of the parallel clause. The expression 
“heap of many waters” serves simply to fill up the picture, as 
in Ps. Ixxvi. 20. 

Vers. 16-19 form the second part of the psalm, in which 
the prophet describes the feelings that are produced within 
himself by the coming of the Lord to judge the nations, and 
to rescue His own people ; viz. first of all, fear and trembling 
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at the tribulation (vers. 16, 17); then exulting joy, in his con- 
fident trust in the God of salvation (vers. 18,19). Ver. 16. 
“ T heard tt, then my belly trembled, at the sound my lips yelled ; 
rottenness forces rtself into my bones, and I tremble under myself, 
that I am to wait quietly for the day of tribulation, when he that 
attacketh it approacheth the nation. Ver. 17. For the fig-tree 
will not blossom, and there is no yield on the vines; the produce 
of the olive-tree disappoints, and the corn-fields bear no food; 
the flock is away from the fold, and no ox in the stalls.” ‘RYDY is 
not connected with the theophany depicted in vers. 8-15, since 
this was not an audible phenomenon, but was an object of 
inward vision, “ a spectacle which presented itself to the eye.” 
“ T heard” corresponds to “ I have heard” in ver. 2, and, like 
the latter, refers to the report heard from God of the approach- 
ing judgment. This address goes back to its starting-point, to 
explain the impression which it made upon the prophet, and to 
develop still how he “ was afraid.” The alarm pervades his 
whole body, belly, and bones, z.e. the softer and firmer com- 
ponent parts of the body; lips and feet, ze. the upper and 
lower organs of the body. ‘The lips cried l’gol, at the voice, 
the sound of God, which the prophet heard. Tsdlal is used 
elsewhere only of the ringing of the ears (1 Sam. ii. 11; 
2 Kings xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3); but here it is applied to the 
chattering sound produced by the lips, when they smite one | 
another before crying out, not to the chattering of the teeth. 
Into the bones there penetrates rdqabh, rottenness, inward con- 
sumption of the bones, as an effect of alarm or pain, which 
paralyzes all the powers, and takes away all firmness from the 
body (cf. Prov. xii. 4, xiv. 30). Tachtai, under me, t.e. in my 
lower members, knees, feet: not as in Ex. xvi. 29, 2 Sam. ii. 
23, on the spot where I stand (cf. Ewald, § 217, %). Max Ws 
might mean, “ I who was to rest;” but it is more appropriate 
to take ’dsher as a relative conjunction, “ that I,” since the 
clause explains the great fear that had fallen upon him. “WN is 
used in a similar way, viz. as a conjunction with the verb in 
the first person, in Ezek. xxix. 29. Nadch, to rest, not to rest 
in the grave (Luther and others), nor to bear quietly or endure 
(Ges., Maurer), but to wait quietly or silently. For it could 
hardly occasion such consuming pain to a God-fearing man as 
that which the prophet experienced, to bear misfortune quietly, 
VOL. II. H 
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when it has already come, and cannot be averted ; but it might 
be to wait quietly and silently, in constant anticipation. Tsdrah, 
the trouble which the Chaldeans bring upon Judah. ninyd is 
not subordinate to ™¥ pir? but co-ordinate with it, and is still 
dependent upon M28 ; and wT, as a relative clause (who 
oppresses it), is the subject to mipye : “that I am to wait quietly 
for him that attacketh to approach my nation.” For if nioy> were 
dependent upon Dir, it would be necessary to supply oi as the 
subject: “ when it (the day) comes.” But this is precluded by 
the fact that ney is not used for the approach or breaking of day. 
py>, to the people, dativ. incomm., is practically equivalent to 
DY -Y, against the people. OY, used absolutely, as in Isa. xxvi. 
11, xlii. 6, is the nation of Israel. Gad, as in Gen. xlix. 19, 20, 
i.e. gadad, to press upon a person, to attack him, or crowd 
together against him (cf. Ps. xciv. 21). In ver. 17 the trouble 
of this day is described; and the sensation of pain, in the an- 
ticipation of the period of calamity, is thereby still further 
accounted for. The plantations and fields yield no produce. 
Folds and stalls are empty in consequence of the devastation 
of the land by the hostile troops and their depredations: “a 
prophetic picture of the devastation of the holy land by the 
Chaldean war” (Delitzsch). Fig-tree and vine are mentioned 
as the noblest fruit-trees of the land, as is frequently the case 
(see Joel i. 7; Hos. ii. 14; Mic. iv. 4). To this there is added 
the olive-tree, as in Mic. vi. 15, Deut. vi. 11, viii. 8, ete. 
Ma‘aséh zayith is not the shoot, but the produce or fruit of the 
olive-tree, after the phrase 2 MWY, to bear fruit. Kichésh, to 
disappoint, namely the expectation of produce, as in Hos, ix. 2. 
Sh'démoth, which only occurs in the plural, corn-fields, is con- 
strued here as in Isa. xvi. 8, with the verb in the singular, 
because, so far as the sense was concerned, it had become 
almost equivalent to sddeh, the field (see Ewald, § 318, a). 
Gazar, to cut off, used here in a neuter sense: to be cut off or 
absent. 72319, contracted from ANPDD : fold, pen, an enclosed 
place for sheep. epheth, dar. Ney., the rack, then the stable or 
stall. 

Although trembling on account of the approaching trouble, 
the prophet will nevertheless exult in the prospect of the salva- 
tion that he foresees. Ver.18. “ But J, in Jehovah will I rejoice, 
will shout in the God of my salvation. Ver. 19. Jehovah the 
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Lord ts my strength, and makes my feet like the hinds, and causes 
me to walk along upon my high places.” The turning-point is 
introduced with *28), as is frequently the case in the Psalms. 
For this exaltation out of the sufferings of this life to believing 
joy in God, compare Ps. v. 8, xiii. 6, xxxi. 15, ete. PY, a 
softened form of }2¥, to rejoice in God (cfs Psivi12),.t¢.980 
that God is the inexhaustible source and infinite sphere of the 
joy, because He is the God of salvation, and rises up to judg- 
ment upon the nations, to procure the salvation of His people 
(ver. 13). Elohé yisht (the God of my salvation), as in Ps. 
xvill. 47, xxv. 5 (see at Mic. vii. 7). The thoughts of the 19th 
verse are also formed from reminiscences of Ps. xvili.: the first 
clause, “ the Lord is my strength,” from ver. 33. “God, who 
girdeth me with strength,” ae. the Lord gives me strength to 
overcome all tribulation (cf. Ps. xxvii. 1 and 2 Cor. xii. 9). 
The next two clauses are from Ps. xviii. 34, “ He maketh my 
feet like hinds’,” according to the contracted simile common in 
Hebrew for “ hinds’ feet;” and the reference is to the swiftness 
of foot, which was one of the qualifications of a thorough man 
of war (2 Sam. i. 23; 1 Chron. xii. 8), so as to enable him to 
make a sudden attack upon the enemy, and pursue him vigo- 
rously. Here it is a figurative expression for the fresh and 
joyous strength acquired in God, which Isaiah calls rising up 
with eagles’ wings (Isa. xl. 29-31). Causing to walk upon the 
high places of the land, was originally a figure denoting the 
victorious possession and government of a land. It is so in 
Deut. xxxii. 13 and xxxiil. 29, from which David has taken the 
figure in Ps. xyiii., though he has.altered the high places of the 
earth into “ my high places” (bdmdthat). They were the high 
places upon which the Lord had placed him, by giving him the 
victory over his enemies. And Habakkuk uses the figurative 
expression in the same sense, with the simple change of *27 12)" 
into "2377 after Deut. xxxili. 29, to substitute for the bestow- 
ment of victory the maintenance of victory corresponding to the 
blessing of Moses. We have therefore to understand bamothat 
neither as signifying the high places of the enemy, nor the high 
places at home, nor high places generally. The figure must be 
taken as a whole; and according to this, it simply denotes the 
ultimate triumph of the people of God over all oppression on 
the part of the power of the world, altogether apart from the 
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local standing which the kingdom of God will have upon the 
earth, either by the side of or in antagonism to the kingdom of 
the world. The prophet prays and speaks throughout the entire 
ode in the name of the believing congregation. His pain is 
their pain; his joy their joy. Accordingly he closes his ode 
by appropriating to himself and all believers the promise which 
the Lord has given to His people and to David His anointed 
servant, to express the confident assurance that the God of sal- 
vation will keep it, and fulfil it in the approaching attack on 
the part of the power of the world upon the nation which has 
been refined by the judgment. 

The last words, °n\2133 ny, do not form part of the con- 
tents of the supplicatory ode, but are a subscription answering 
to the heading in ver. 1, and refer to the use of the ode in the 
worship of God, and Sab differ from the headings nyi? 
ni2222 in Ps. iv., vi., liv., lv., Ixvii., and Ixxvi., through the use 
of the suffix in ‘i223, Thratoh the words, “ to the president 
(of the temple- music, or the contueten) im accompaniment of 
my stringed playing,” the prophet appoints his psalm for use in 
the public worship of God accompanied by his stringed playing. 
Hitzig’s rendering is grammatically false, “to the conductor of 
my pieces of music;” for 2 cannot be used as a periphrasis for 
the genitive, but when connected with a musical expression, 
only means with or in the accompaniment of (A instrumenti or 
concomitantie). Moreover, i332 does not mean pieces of music, 
but simply a song, and the playing upon stringed instruments, 
or the stringed instrument itself (see at Ps. iv.). The first of 
these renderings gives no suitable sense here, so that there only 
remains the second, viz. “playing upon stringed instruments.” 
But if the prophet, by using this formula, stipulates that the 
ode is to be used in the temple, accompanied by stringed instru- 
ments, the expression bingindthat, with my stringed playing, 
affirms that he himself will accompany it with his own playing, 
from which it has been justly inferred that he was qualified, 
according to the arrangements of the Israelitish worship, to 
take part in the public performance of such pieces of music as 
were suited for public worship, and therefore belonged to the 


Levites who were entrusted with the conduct of the musical 
performance of the temple. 
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AIERSON or tHE PropHer.—Zephaniah’s family 
is traced back in the heading to his book through 
four members, namely, to his great-great-crand- 
father Hezekiah ; from which it has been justly 
inferred, that inasmuch as the father only is mentioned as a 
general rule, Hezekiah must have been a celebrated man, and 
that in all probability the king of that name is intended. For 
the only other person of such a name mentioned in the earlier 
history is an Ephraimite called Y*hizkiyéh in 2 Chron. xxviii. 
12, and he can hardly be the person intended. The circum- 
stance that Hezekiah is not described as the king of that name 
by the predicate hammelekh or melekh Y*haddh, furnishes no 
decided argument against this assumption, but may probably be 
explained on the ground that the predicate “king of Judah” 
follows immediately afterwards in connection with Josiah’s 
name. There is still less force in the objection, that in the 
genealogy of the kings only two generations occur between 
Hezekiah and Josiah, inasmuch as Manasseh reigned for fifty- 
five years, that is to say, for nearly two generations. The 
name Zephaniah (7's‘phanydh), i.e. he whom Jehovah hides or 
shelters, not “ speculator et arcanorum Dei cognitor,” as Jerome 
explains it according to an erroneous derivation from tsdphah 
instead of tséphan, occurs again as the name of a priest (Jer. 
xxi. 1, xxix. 25, etc.), as well as of other persons (cf. Zech. 
vi. 10, 14, 1 Chron. vi. 21). The LXX. write it Sodovias, 
Sophonias, according to their usual custom of expressing ¥ by 
o, and the Sheva by a short vowel which is regulated by the 
full vowel that follows; they have also changed the a into 0, 
as in the case of Todondiov for G’dalyah in ch.i. 1. Nothing 
further is known concerning the prophet’s life. The state- 
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ment in Ps. Doroth. and Ps. Epiph., that he sprang “from the 
tribe of Simeon, from the mountain of Sarabatha” (al. Baratha 
or Sabartharam), is quite worthless. The date at which he 
lived is determined by the statement in the heading to his 
book, to the effect that he prophesied under king Josiah the 
son of Amos, who reigned from 641 to 610 B.c. This agrees 
both with the place assigned to his book in the series of the 
minor prophets, namely, between Habakkuk and Haggai, and 
also by the contents of his prophecies. According to ch. ii. 
13 sqq., where he predicts the destruction of the kingdom of 
Asshur and the city of Nineveh, the Assyrian empire was still 
in existence in his time, and Nineveh was not yet conquered, 
which took place, according to our discussions on Nahum 
(p. 44 sqq.), at the earliest, in the closing years of Josiah’s reign, 
and possibly not till after his death. Moreover, his description 
of the moral depravity which prevailed in Jerusalem coincided 
in many respects with that of Jeremiah, whose labours as a 
prophet commenced in the thirteenth year of Josiah. Along 
with the worship of Jehovah (ch.i. 5; ef. Jer. vi. 20), he speaks 
of idolatry (ch. i. 4, 5; cf. Jer. vil. 17, 18), of false swearing 
by Jehovah, and swearing by the idols (ch. i. 55; Jer. v. 2, 
vii. 9, and y. 7, xii. 16), of the wicked treatment of the thordh 
(ch. iii. 4; Jer. vill. 8, 9), of the fruitlessness of all the admo- 
nitions that have hitherto been addressed to Judah (ch. iii. 2; 
Jer. ii, 30, vii. 28), and of the deep moral corruption that has 
pervaded all ranks—the royal family, the princes, the prophets, 
and the priests (ch. i. 4, 8, 9, iil. 8, 4; cf. Jer. ii. 8,26). He 
describes the nation as a shameless one (ch. ii. 1, iii. 5; ef. 
Jer. iii. 3, vi. 15, vill. 12), and Jerusalem as a rebellious city 
(ANN, ch. ii. 1; cf. Jer. iv. 17, v. 23), as stained with blood 
and the abominations of idolatry (ch. iii. 1; ef. Jer. ii. 22, 23, 
34), and as oppressive towards widows and orphans, and with 
its houses full of unrighteous possessions (ch. iii. 1 and i. 9; 
Cher, v2) 27,28; vis 6) 

The only point open to dispute is whether Zephaniah’s 
prophecy belonged to the first or the second half of the thirty- 
first year of Josiah’s reign. Whilst Ewald supposes that 
Zephaniah wrote at a time when “not even any preparation 
had yet been made in Jerusalem for that important and thorough 
reformation of religion which king Josiah attempted with such 
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energetic decision and such good results in the second half of 
his reign” (2 Kings xxii. xxiii.), most of the other commentators 
infer from ch. i. 4, where the extermination of the remnant of 
Baal is predicted, and with greater propriety, that Josiah’s 
reformation of religion had already commenced, and that the 
outward predominance of idolatry was already broken down 
when Zephaniah uttered his prophecies. For the prophet could 
not well speak of a remnant of Baal before the abolition of the 
idolatry introduced into the kingdom by Manasseh and Amon 
had really commenced. But Ewald and Hivernick reply to 
this, that the prophet announces that even the remnant and 
the name of idolatry are to disappear, so that nothing at all 
will remain, and that this presupposes that in the time of the 
prophet not only the remnant of the worship of Baal was in 
existence, but the Baal-worship itself. But however correct 
the former remark may be, there is no ground for the conclu- 
sion drawn from it. The destruction of Baal, even to the 
very remnant and name, does not warrant the assumption that 
the worship of Baal still existed in undiminished power and 
extent at the time when the threat was uttered, but could be 
fully explained if there were only remnants of it left to which 
the expression “remnant of Baal” primarily refers. If nothing 
had been hitherto done for the abolition of idolatry, Zephaniah 
would certainly have spoken differently and more strongly than 
he does in ch. i. 4, 5, concerning the abomination of it. If, for 
example, according to ch. i. 5, sacrifices were still offered upon 
the roofs to the army of heaven, the existence of the Jehovah- 
worship is also presupposed in the reproof in ch. iii. iv., “the 
priests pollute the sanctuary ;” and in the words “them that 
swear by Jehovah, and swear by their king” (ch. 1. 5), Jehovah- 
worship and idolatry are mentioned as existing side by side. 
We cannot therefore regard the opinion, that “throughout the 
whole of the prophecy there is no trace of any allusion to 
Josiah’s reformation,” as a well-founded one. According te 
the more precise account given in the Chronicles, Josiah com 
menced the reformation of worship in the twelfth year of h's 
reign (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3-7), and in the eighteenth year he had 
the temple repaired. It was then that the book of the law was 
discovered, the reading of which affected the king so much, 
that he not only appointed a solemn passover, but after the 
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feast was over had all the remaining traces of idolatry in Jeru- 
salem and Judah completely obliterated (2 Kings xxiii. 24). 
Now, as Zephaniah’s prophecy presupposes the maintenance of 
the temple-worship, it can only have been uttered after the 
purification of the temple from the abominations of idolatry 
that were practised in its courts, and in all probability was not 
uttered till after the completion of the repairs of the temple, 
and the celebration of the solemn passover in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign. The time cannot be determined more 
exactly. The threat in ch. i. 8, that the judgment shall fall 
upon the princes, and even upon the king’s sons, does not 
warrant us in concluding that the sons of Josiah had reached 
a sufficient age to have occasioned the announcement of punish- 
ment, by sinful acts for which they themselves were account- 
able, which would not apply to the twelfth year of the king’s 
reign, when Jehoiakim was six years old, Jehoahaz four years, 
and when Zedekiah was not yet born, but only to the eighteenth 
year, when Jehoiakim had reached his twelfth year and Jeho- 
ahaz his tenth. For “the king’s sons” are not necessarily the 
sons of the reigning sovereign only, but may also include the 
sons of the deceased kings, Manasseh and Amon; and this 
general threat of judgment announced against all ranks may 
be understood without hesitation as relating to all princes or 
persons of royal blood. The character of the prophecy as a 
whole also furnishes no decisive points bearing upon the ques- 
tion, whether it was uttered or composed before or after the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. For the tendency to pro- 
mote the work of religious reformation which had already 
commenced, by means of strong prophetic encouragements, in 
order that it might lead to a division, and therefore to decision 
for the Lord (ch. ii. 1-3), which Hiivernick and several other 
commentators claim for our prophecy, can no more be proved 
to exist in the writing before us, than the conjecture expressed 
by Delitzsch in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, that the prophet did not 
come forward with his threat till the efforts of the pious king 
to exterminate utterly the worship of Baal had reached their 
highest point, without securing their end; inasmuch as it is in 
accordance with the position of things and the character of 
prophecy, that when human efforts have done their utmost 
without securing the desired result, Jehovah interposes and 
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threatens what still remains of Baal with His outstretched arm 
of punishment. For however correct the remark (of Delitzsch) 
may be, that in the form in which the prophecy lies before us 
it contains no trace of any intention to promote the work taken 
in hand by the king, and that the state of the nation as reflected 
therein is not a progressive one in process of reformation, but 
appears rather to be a finished one and ripe for judgment; the 
latter only applies to the mass of the nation, who were incor- 
rigible, and therefore ripe for judgment, and does not preclude 
the existence of a better kernel, to which the prophet could 
still preach repentance, and cry, “ Seek ye the Lord, seek 
humility ; perhaps ye may be hidden in the day of Jehovah” 
(ch. ii. 3). But the nation was in this state not only after the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, but also before it; and the 
efforts of the pious king to exterminate idolatry, and to raise 
and revive the worship of Jehovah, could effect no further 
alteration in this, than that individuals out of the corrupt mass 
were converted, and were saved from destruction. The measure 
of the sin, which was inevitably followed by the destruction of 
the kingdom of Judah, had been already filled by Manasseh, 
and Josiah’s reformation could only effect a postponement, and 
not avert the threatened judgment (compare 2 Kings xxi. 10-16 
with xxiii. 26, 27). 


2. Tue Book or ZEPHANIAH does not contain two or 
three prophetic addresses, but the quintessence of the oral 
proclamations of the prophet condensed into one lengthened 
prophecy, commencing with the threat of judgment (ch. i.), 
proceeding to an exhortation to repentance (ch. iii. 8), and 
concluding with a promise of the salvation which would flourish 
for the remnant of Israel after the termination of the judgment 
(ch. iii. 9-20). This is arranged in three sections. The first 
section consists of the first chapter; the second reaches from 
ch. ii. 1 to ch. iii. 8; and the third comprises ch. iii. 9-20. 
This division is indicated by both the contents and the form of 
the announcement: by the contents, since the first two parts ° 
threaten the judgment and assign the reason, whilst the third 
follows with the promise ; by the form, inasmuch as the thought 
in ch, i. 18, “ All the earth shall be devoured by the fire of His 
jealousy,” is repeated as a refrain in ch. iii. 8, and the ho in 
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ch. ii. 5 answers to the hoi in ch. iii. 1, the former announcing 
the judgment upon the nations, the latter the judgment upon 
Jerusalem, which assigns the motive for the summons to repent- 
ance inch. ii. 1-4. Zephaniah proclaims the judgment upon 
the whole earth, upon all the heathen nations, and upon Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the following order: In the first part of his 
prophecy he threatens the near approach of the judgment upon 
the whole earth (ch. i. 2-7) and upon Judah (ch. i. 8-13), and 
depicts its terrible character (ch. i. 14-18) ; and in the second 
part (ch. ii-ii. 8) he sae the people to repent, and the 
righteous to persevere (ch. ii. 1-3), and assigns a reason for 
this exhortation, by ene Aa that the Lord will judge the 
heathen nations both near at hand and far off for the reproach 
which they have cast upon His people, and by destroying their 
power lead them to reverence His name (ch. ii. 4-15), and will 
also bring His righteousness to light in Jerusalem and Judah 
by the destruction of the ungodly (ch. iii. 1-8). Then (the 
announcement of salvation commences thus in ch. i. 9, 10) 
will the nations serve Jehovah with one accord, and lead His 
scattered people to Him. The remnant of Israel will be made 
into a humble nation of God by the destruction of the wicked 
one out of the midst of it; and being sheltered by its God, it 
will rejoice in undisturbed happiness, and be exalted to “a 
name and praise” among all the nations of the earth (ch. ii. 
11-20). 

Zephaniah’s prophecy has a more general character, em- 
bracing both judgment and salvation in their totality, so as to 
form one complete picture. It not only commences with the 
announcement of a universal judgment upon the whole world, 
out of which the judgment rises that will fall upon Judah on 
account of its sins, and upon the world of nations on account 
of its hostility to the people of Jehovah ; but it treats through- 
out of the great and terrible day of Jehovah, on which the fire 
of the wrath of God consumes the whole oath (ch. 1. 14-18, 
ii. 2, ii. 8). But the judgment, as a revelation of the wrath 
of Ga on account of the general corruption of the world, does 
not form the centre of gravity or the sole object of the whole 
of the predictions of our prophet. The end and goal at which 
they aim are rather the establishment of divine righteousness 
in the earth, and the judgment is simply the means and the 
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way by which this the aim of all the development of the world’s 
history is to be realized. This comes clearly out in the second 
and third sections. Jehovah will manifest Himself terribly to 
the nations, to destroy all the gods of the earth, that all the 
islands of the nations may worship Him (ch. ii. 11). By pour- 
ing out His wrath upon nations and kingdoms, He will turn 
to the peoples a pure lip, so that they will call upon His name 
and serve Him with one shoulder (ii. 8,9). The idolaters, 
the wicked, and the despisers of God will be destroyed out of 
Judah and Jerusalem, that the righteousness of Jehovah may 
come to the day (iil. 1-7). The humble, who do God’s right- 
eousness, are to seek Jehovah, to strive after righteousness 
and humility, and to wait for the Lord, for the day when He 
will arise, to procure for Himself worshippers of His name 
among the nations through the medium of the judgment, and 
to gather together His dispersed people, and make the rem- 
nant of Israel into a sanctified and blessed people of God 
(iii. 11-20). 

It is in this comprehensive character of his prophecy that 
we find the reason why Zephaniah neither names, nor minutely 
describes, the executors of the judgment upon Judah, and even 
in the description of the judgment to be inflicted upon the 
heathen nations (ch. ii. 4-15) simply individualizes the idea 
of “all the nations of the earth,” by naming the nearer and 
more remote nations to the west and east, the south and north 
of Judah. He does not predict either this or that particular 
judgment, but extends and completes in comprehensive gene- 
rality the judgment, by which God maintains His kingdom on 
the earth. This peculiarity in Zephaniah’s prophecy has been 
correctly pointed out by Bucer (in his commentary, 1528), 
when he says of the book before us: “If any one wishes all the 
secret oracles of the prophets to be given in a brief compendium, 
let him read through this brief Zephaniah.” There are many 
respects in which Zephaniah links his prophecy to those of the 
earlier prophets, both in subject-matter and expression ; not, 
however, by resuming those prophecies of theirs which had not 
been fulfilled, or were not exhausted, during the period of the 
Assyrian judgment upon the nations, and announcing a fresh 
and more perfect fulfilment of them by the Chaldzeans, but by 
reproducing in a compendious form the fundamental thoughts 
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of judgment and salvation which are common to all the pro- 
phets, that his contemporaries may lay them to heart; in 
doing which he frequently appropriates striking words and 
pregnant expressions taken from his predecessors, and applies 
them to his own purpose. Thus, for example, the expression 
in ch.i. 7 is compiled from earlier prophetic words: “ Be silent 
before the Lord Jehovah (from Hab. ii. 20), for the day of 
Jehovah is at hand (Joel i. 15 and others); for Jehovah has 
prepared a sacrificial slaughter (Isa. xxxiv. 6), has consecrated 
His invited ones (Isa. xiii. 3).” (For further remarks on this 
point, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 307.) In this re- 
spect Zephaniah opens the series of the less original prophets 
of the Chaldzan age of judgment, who rest more upon the 
earlier types; whilst in more material respects his predecessor 
Habakkuk acted as pioneer to the prophets of this period. 
Ewald’s view bears evidence of a strong misapprehension 
of the nature of prophecy generally, and of the special pecu- 
liarities of the prophecy before us. ‘“ The book of Zephaniah,” 
he says, “ must have originated in a great commotion among the 
nations, which threw all the kingdoms round about Judah far 
and wide into a state of alarm, and also threatened to be very 
dangerous to Jerusalem,’—namely, on account of the invasion 
of Upper and Hither Asia by the Scythians, which is mentioned 
by Herodotus in i. 15, 103-6, iv. 10 sqq. For there is not a 
trace discoverable in the whole book of any great commotion 
among the nations. The few allusions to the fact that a 
hostile army will execute the judgment upon Jerusalem and 
Judah (in ch. i. 12, 13, 16, and iii. 15) do not presuppose any- 
thing of the kind; and in the threatening of the judgment 
upon Philistia, Moab and Ammon, Cush, and Asshur with 
Nineveh, Jehovah only is named as executing it (ch. ii. 4-15). 
Moreover, neither Herodotus nor the historical books of the 
Old Testament mention any conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Scythians; whilst, even according to the account given by 
Herodotus, the Scythian hordes neither destroyed Nineveh nor 
made war upon the Cushites (/ithiopians), as would be pre- 
dicted by Zephaniah (ii. 12-15), if he had the Scythians in 
his eye; and lastly, Jeremiah, upon whose prophecies Ewald, 
Hitzig, and Bertheau have principally based their Scythian 
hypothesis, knows nothing of the Scythians, but simply expects 
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and announces that the judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem 
will come from the Chaldeans. Zephaniah found the histo- 
rical occasion for his prophecy in the moral depravity of Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the depth to which his people had fallen in 
idolatry, and in their obstinate resistance to all the efforts made 
by the prophets and the pious king Josiah to stem the cor- 
ruption, and thus avert from Judah the judgment threatened 
even by Moses and the earlier prophets, of the dispersion of 
the whole nation among the heathen. On the ground of the 
condition of his people, and the prophetic testimonies of his 
predecessors, Zephaniah, under the impulse of the Spirit of 
God, predicted the near approach of the great and terrible day 
of Jehovah, which came upon Judah and the heathen nations 
far and wide through the instrumentality of the Chaldeans. 
For Nebuchadnezzar laid the foundation of the empire which 
devastated Judah, destroyed Jerusalem with its temple, and 
led the degenerate covenant nation into exile. This empire 
was perpetuated in the empires of the Persians, the Mace- 
donians, and the Romans, which arose after it and took its 
place, and in whose power Judah continued, even after the 
return of one portion of the exiles to the land of their fathers, 
and after the restoration of the temple and the city of Jeru- 
salem during the Persian rule; so that the city of God was 
trodden down by the heathen even to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, whereby the desolation of 
the holy land, which continues to the present day, was pro- 
duced, and the dispersion of the Jews to all quarters of the 
globe accomplished, and both land and people were laid under 
the ban, from which Israel can only be liberated by its con- 
version to Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all nations, and from 
which it will assuredly be redeemed by virtue of the promise 
of the faithful covenant God. For the exegetical literature, 
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EXPOSITION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON ALL THE WORLD, AND UPON JUDAH 
IN PARTICULAR.—Cuap. 1: 


The judgment will come upon all the world (vers. 2, 3), 
and will destroy all the idolaters and despisers of God in Judah 
and Jerusalem (vers. 4-7), and fall heavily upon sinners of 
every rank (vers. 8-13). The terrible day of the Lord will 
burst irresistibly upon all the inhabitants of the earth (vers. 
14-18). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading, which has been explained in 
the introduction. Vers. 2 and 3 form the preface.—Ver. 2. 
“T will sweep, sweep away everything from the face of the earth, 
is the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 3. I will sweep away man and 
cattle, sweep away the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, 
and the offences with. the sinners, and I cut off men from the face 
of the earth, is the saying of Jehovah.” ‘The announcement of 
the judgment upon the whole earth not only serves to sharpen 
the following threat of judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem 
in this sense, “ Because Jehovah judges the whole world, He 
will punish the apostasy of Judah all the more;” but the 
judgment upon the whole world forms an integral part of his 
prophecy, which treats more fully of the execution of the 
judgment in and upon Judah, simply because Judah forms 
the kingdom of God, which is to be purified from its dross by 
judgment, and Jed on towards the end of its divine calling. 
As Zephaniah here opens the judgment awaiting Judah with 
an announcement of a judgment upon the whole world, so 
does he assign the reason for his exhortation to repentance in 
ch. i1., by showing that all nations will succumb to the judg- 
ment; and then announces in ch. iii. 9 sqq., as the fruit of the 
judgment, the conversion of the nations to Jehovah, and the 
glorification of the kingdom of God. The way to salvation 
leads through judgment, not only for the world with its enmity 
against God, but for the degenerate theocracy also. It is only 
through judgment that the sinful world can be renewed and 
glorified. The verb 48, the hiphil of suph, is strengthened by 
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the inf. abs. D8, which is formed from the verb D8, a verb of 
kindred meaning. Sdph and ’dsaph signify to take away, to 
sweep away, hiph. to put an end, to destroy. Kol, everything, 
is specified in ver. 8: men and cattle, the birds of heaven, and 
the fishes of the sea; the verb ’dsé@ph being repeated before the 
two principal members. This specification stands in unmis- 
takeable relation to the threatening of God: to destroy all 
creatures for the wickedness of men, from man to cattle, and 
to creeping things, and even to the fowls of the heaven (Gen. 
vi. 7). By playing upon this threat, Zephaniah intimates that 
the approaching judgment will be as general over the earth, 
and as terrible, as the judgment of the flood. Through this 
judgment God will remove or destroy the offences (stumbling- 
blocks) together with the sinners. MX before D'Yw7 cannot be 
the sign of the accusative, but can only be a preposition, with, 
together with, since the objects to 5D are all introduced with- 
out the sign of the accusative; and, moreover, if ‘#"NN were 
intended for an accusative, the copula Vév would not be 
omitted. Mammakhshéloth does not mean houses about to fall 
(Hitzig), which neither suits the context nor can be grammati- 
cally sustained, since even in Isa. iil. 6 hammakhshélah is not 
the fallen house, but the state brought to ruin by the sin of 
the people; and makhshéléh is that against which or through 
which a person meets with a fall. Makhshéloth are all the 
objects of coarser and more refined idolatry, not merely the 
idolatrous images, but all the works of wickedness, like ta oxdv- 
dara in Matt. xiii. 41. The judgment, however, applies chiefly 
to men, 7.¢. to sinners, and hence in the last clause the destruc- 
tion of men from off the earth is especially mentioned. The 
irrational creation is only subject to P@opa, on account of and 
through the sin of men (Rom. viii. 20 sqq.). 

Vers. 4-7. The judgment coming upon the whole earth 
with all its inhabitants will fall especially upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. Ver. 4. “And I stretch my hand over Judah, and 
over all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and cut of from this place 
the remnant of Baal, the name of the consecrated servants, together 
with the priests. Ver. 5. And those who worship the army of 
heaven upon the roofs, and the worshippers who swear to Jehovah, 
and who swear by their king. Ver. 6. And those who draw back 
from Jehovah, and who did not seek Jehovah, and did not inquire 
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for Him.” God stretches out His hand (7) or His arm (1) 
to smite the ungodly with judgments (compare ch. vi. 6, Deut. 
iv. 34, v. 15, with Isa. v. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, x. 4, xiv. 26 sqq.). 
Through the judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem He will cut 
off °y30 aN, the remnant of Baal, ¢.e. all that remains of Baal 
and of idolatry ; for Baal or the Baal-worship stands per synec- 
dochen for idolatry of every kind (see at Hos. ii. 10). The 
emphasis lies upon “the remnant,” all that still exists of the 
Baal-worship or idolatry, even to the very last remnant; so that 
the emphasis presupposes that the extermination has already 
begun, that the worship of Baal no longer exists in undi- 
minished force and extent. It must not be limited, however, 
to the complete abolition of the outward or grosser idolatry, 
but includes the utter extermination of the grosser as well as 
the more refined Baal-worship. That the words should be so 
understood is required by the parallel clause: the name of the 
consecrated servants together with the priests. A‘’mdrim are 
not prophets of Baal, but, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 5 and Hos. x. 5, 
the priests appointed by the kings of Judah for the worship of 
the high places and the idolatrous worship of Jehovah (for the 
etymology of the word, see at 2 Kings xxii. 5). The kohdnim, 
as distinguished from these, are idolatrous priests in the stricter 
sense of the word (i.e. those who conducted the literal idolatry). 
The names of both the idolatrous priests of Jehovah and the 
literal priests of the idols are to be cut off, so that not only 
the persons referred to will disappear, but even their names 
will be heard no more. Along with the idols and their priests, 
the worshippers of idols are also to be destroyed. Just as in 
ver. 4 two classes of priests are distinguished, so in ver. 5 are 
two classes of worshippers, viz. (1) the star-worshippers, and 
(2) those who tried to combine the worship of Jehovah and 
the worship of idols; and to these a third class is added in 
ver. 6. The worship of the stars was partly Baal-worship, the 
sun, moon, and stars being worshipped as the bearers of the 
powers of nature worshipped in Baal and Asherah (see at 
2 Kings xxiii. 5); and partly Sabeeism or pure star-worship, the 
stars being worshipped as the originators of all growth and 
decay in nature, and the leaders and regulators of all sublunary 
things (see at 2 Kings xxi. 3). The worship took place upon 
the roofs, z.e, on altars erected upon the flat roofs of the houses, 
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chiefly by the burning of incense (Jer. xix. 13), but also by the 
offering of sacrifices (2 Kings xxiii. 12 ; see the comm. in loc.). 
“They offered the sacrifices upon the roofs, that they might 
be the better able to see the stars in the heavens” (Theodoret). 
Along with the star-worshippers as the representatives of literal 
idolatry, Zephaniah mentions as a second class the worshippers 
who swear partly to Jehovah, and partly by their king, z.e. who 
go limping on two sides (1 Kings xviii. 21), or try to combine 
the worship of Jehovah with that of Baal. Malkdm, their 
king, is Baal, who is distinctly called king in the inscriptions 
(see Movers, Phénizier, i. pp. 171-2), and not the “ earthly king 
of the nation,” as Hitzig has erroneously interpreted the Maso- 
retic text, in consequence of which he proposes to read milkom, 
a.e. Moloch. 22 with ? signifies to take an oath to Jehovah, 
z.e. to bind one’s self on oath to His service; whereas yaw with 
2 (to swear by a person) means to call upon Him as God when 
taking an oath. The difference between the two expressions 
answers exactly to the religious attitude of the men in question, 
who pretended to be worshippers of Jehovah, and yet with 
every asseveration took the name of Baal into their mouth. 
In ver. 6 we have not two further classes mentioned, viz. “ the 
vicious and the irreligious,” as Hitzig supposes; but the persons 
here described form only one single class. Retiring behind 
Jehovah, drawing back from Him, turning the back upon 
God, is just the same as not seeking Jehovah, or not inquiring 
after Him. The persons referred to are the religiously in- 
different, those who do not trouble themselves about God, the 
despisers of God. 

This judgment will speedily come. Ver. 7. “ Be silent 
before the Lord Jehovah! For the day of Jehovah is near, for 
Jehovah has prepared a slaying of sacrifice, He has consecrated 
His called.” The command, “Be silent before the Lord,” 
which is formed after Hab. ii. 20, and with which the prophet 
summons to humble, silent submission to the judgment of God, 
serves to confirm the divine threat in vers. 2-6. The reason 
for the commanding Hush! (keep silence) is given in the state- 
ment that the day of Jehovah is close at hand (compare Joel 
i. 15), and that God has already appointed the executors of the 
judgment. The last two clauses of the verse are formed from 
reminiscences taken from Isaiah. The description of the judg- 
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ment as zebhach, a sacrifice, is taken from Isa. xxxiv. 6 (cf. 
Jer. xlvi. 10 and Ezek. xxxix.17). The sacrifice which God 
has prepared is the Jewish nation; those who are invited to 
this sacrificial meal (“called,” 1 Sam. ix. 13) are not beasts 
and birds of prey, as in Ezek. xxxix. 17, but the nations which 
He has consecrated to war that they may consume Jacob (Jer. 
x. 25). The extraordinary use of the verb higdish (consecrated) 
in this connection may be explained from Isa. xiii. 38, where the 
nations appointed to make war against Babel are called m*qud- 
ddshim, the sanctified of Jehovah (cf. Jer. xxii. 7). 

Vers. 8-13. The judgment will fall with equal severity upon 
the idolatrous and sinners of every rank (vers. 8-11), and no one 
in Jerusalem will be able to save himself from it (vers. 12, 13). 
In three double verses Zephaniah brings out three classes of 
men who differ in their civil position, and also in their attitude 
towards God, as those who will be smitten by the judgment : 
viz. (1) the princes, i.e. the royal family and superior servants 
of the king, who imitate the customs of foreigners, and oppress 
the people (vers. 8, 9); (2) the merchants, who have grown 
rich through trade and usury (vers. 10, 11); (8) the irreligious 
debauchees (vers. 12, 13). The first of these he threatens 
with visitation. Ver. 8. “ And ct will come to pass in the day 
of Jehovah's sacrifice, that I visit the princes and the king’s sons, 
and all who clothe themselves in foreign dress. Ver. 9. And I 
visit every one who leaps over the threshold on that day, those 
who fill the Lord's house with violence and deceit.” The enume- 
ration of those who are exposed to the judgment commences 
with the princes, i.e. the heads of the tribes and families, who 
naturally filled the higher offices of state; and the king’s sons, 
not only the sons of Josiah, who were still very young (see 
the Introduction, p. 120), but also the sons of the deceased 
kings, the royal princes generally. The king himself is not 
named, because Josiah walked in the ways of the Lord, and 
on account of his piety and fear of God was not to live to see 
the outburst of the judgment (2 Kings xxii. 19, 20; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 27, 28). The princes and king’s sons are threatened 
with punishment, not on account of the high position which: 
they occupied in the state, but on account of the ungodly dis- 
position which they manifested. For since the clauses which 
follow not only mention different classes of men, but also point 
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out the sins of the different classes, we must also expect this 
in the case of the princes and the king’s sons, and consequently 
must refer the dressing in foreign clothes, which is condemned 
in the second half of the verse, to the princes and king’s sons 
also, and understand the word “all” as relating to those who 
imitated their manners without being actually princes or king’s 
sons. Malbash nokhri (foreign dress) does not refer to the 
clothes worn by the idolaters in their idolatrous worship (Chald., 
Rashi, Jer.), nor to the dress prohibited in the law, viz. “women 
dressing in men’s clothes, or men dressing in women’s clothes” 
(Deut. xxii. 5, 11), as Grotius maintains, nor to clothes stolen 
from the poor, or taken from them as pledges; but, as nokhri 
signifies a foreigner, to foreign dress. Drusius has already 
pointed this out, and explains the passage as follows: “TI think 
that the reference is to all those who betrayed the levity of 
their minds by wearing foreign dress. For I have no doubt 
that in that age some copied the Egyptians in their style of 
dress, and others the Babylonians, according as they favoured 
the one nation or the other. The prophet therefore says, that 
even those who adopted foreign habits, and conformed them- 
selves to the customs of the victorious nation, would not be 
exempt.” The last allusion is certainly untenable, and it 
would be more correct to say with Strauss: “The prophets did 
not care for externals of this kind, but it was evident to them 
that ‘as the dress, so the heart ;’ that is to say, the clothes were 
witnesses in their esteem of the foreign inclinations of the 
heart.” In ver. 9a many commentators find a condemnation 
of an idolatrous use of foreign customs; regarding the leaping 
over the threshold as an imitation of the priests of Dagon, 
who adopted the custom, according to 1 Sam. v. 5, of leaping 
over the threshold when they entered the temple of that idol. 
But an imitation of that custom could only take place in temples 
of Dagon, and it appears perfectly inconceivable that it should 
have been transferred to the threshold of the king’s palace, 
unless the king was regarded as an incarnation of Dagon,—a 
thought which could never enter the minds of Israclitish idola- 
ters, since even the Philistian kings did not hold themselves to be 
incarnations of their idols. If we turn to the second hemistich, 
the thing condemned is the filling of their masters’ houses with 
violence; and this certainly does not stand in any conceivable 
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relation to that custom of the priests of Dagon; and yet the 
words “ who fill,” etc., are proved to be explanatory of the first 
half of the verse, by the fact that the second clause is appended 
without the copula Vav, and without the repetition of the pre- 
position by. Now, if a fresh sin were referred to here, the 
copula Vav, at all events, could not have been omitted. We 
must therefore understand by the leaping over the threshold a 
violent and sudden rushing into houses to steal the property of 
strangers (Calvin, Ros., Ewald, Strauss, and others), so that 
the allusion is to “dishonourable servants of the king, who 
thought that they could best serve their master by extorting 
treasures from their dependants by violence and fraud” (Ewald). 
D278, of their lord, ze. of the king, not “of their lords:’ the 
plural is in the pluralis majestatis, as in 1 Sam. xxvi. 16, 2 Sam. 
ii. 5, etc. 

Even the usurers will not escape the judgment. Ver. 10. 
“ And it will come to pass in that day, is the saying of Jehovah, 
voice of the ery from the fish-gate, and howling from the lower 
city, and great destruction from the hills. Ver. 11. Howl, 
inhabitants of the mortar, for all the people of Canaan are de- 
stroyed ; cut off are all that are laden with silver.” In order to 
express the thought that the judgment will not spare any one 
class of the population, Zephaniah depicts the lamentation 
which will arise from all parts of the city. MPy¥ IP, voice of 
the cry, 2.¢. a loud cry of anguish will arise or rosea The 
fish-gate (according to Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39; cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14) 
was in the eastern portion of the wall which bounded the lower 
city on the north side (for further details on this point, see at 
Neh. iii. 3). 72w1n (=? mw Wyn, Neh. xi. 9), the second part 
or district of the city, is the ies city upon the hill Acra (see 
at 2 Kings xxii. 14). Shebher, fragor, does not mean a cry of 
murder, ie the breaking to pieces of what now exists, not 
merely the crashing fall of the buildings, like za‘aqath shebher 
in Isa. xv. 5, the cry uttered at the threatening danger of utter 
destruction. In order to heighten the terrors of the judgment, 
there is added to the crying and howling of the men the tumult 
caused by the conquest of the city. “From the hills,” 2.e 
“not from Zion and Moriah,” but from the hills surrounding 
the lower city, viz. Bezetha, Gareb (Jer. xxxi. 39), and others. 
Vor Zion, the citadel of Jerusalem, is evidently thought of as 
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the place where the howling of the men and the noise of the 
devastation, caused by the enemy pressing in from the north 
and north-west, are heard. Hammakhtésh, the mortar (Prov. 
xxvil. 22), which is the name given in Judg. xv. 19 to a hollow 
place in a rock, is used here to denote a locality in Jerusalem, 
most probably the depression which ran down between Acra 
on the west and Bezetha and Moriah on the east, as far as the 
fountain of Siloah, and is called by Josephus “the cheese- 
maker’s valley,” and by the present inhabitants el-Wdd, ze. the 
valley, and also the mill-valley. The name “mortar” was pro- 
bably coined by Zephaniah, to point to the fate of the merchants 
and men of money who lived there. They who dwell there 
shall howl, because “all the people of Canaan” are destroyed. 
These are not Canaanitish or Phoenician merchants, but Judean 
merchants, who resembled the Canaanites or Phcenicians in 
their general business (see at Hos. xii. 8), and had grown rich 
through trade and usury. NV “til keseph, laden with silver. 

The debauchees and rioters generally will also not remain 
free from punishment. Ver. 12. “ And at that time it will come 
to pass, that I will search Jerusalem with candles, and visit the 
men who lie upon their lees, who say in their heart, Jehovah does 
no good, and no evil. Ver. 13. Their goods will become plunder, 
and their houses desolation: they will build houses, and not dwell 
(therein), and plant vineyards, and not drink their wine.” God 
will search Jerusalem with candles, to bring out the irreli- 
gious debauchees out of their hiding-places in their houses, 
and punish them. The visitation is effected by the enemies 
who conquer Jerusalem. Jerome observes on this passage : 
“Nothing will be allowed to escape unpunished. If we read the 
history of Josephus, we shall find it written there, that princes 
and priests, and mighty men, were dragged even out of the 
sewers, and caves, and pits, and tombs, in which they had hidden 
themselves from fear of death.” Now, although what is stated 
here refers to the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, there can 
be no doubt that similar things occurred at the Chaldean con- 
quest. The expression to search with candles (cf. Luke xv. 8) 
is a figure denoting the most minute search of the dwellings 
and hiding-places of the despisers of God. These are described 
as men who sit drawn together upon their lees (85?, lit. to draw 
one’s self together, to coagulate). The figure is borrowed from 
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old wine, which has been left upon its lees and not drawn off, 
and which, when poured into other vessels, retains its flavour, 
and does not alter its odour (Jer. xlviii. 11), and denotes per- 
severance or confirmation in moral and religious indifference, 
“both external quiet, and carelessness, idleness, and spiritual 
insensibility in the enjoyment not only of the power and pos- 
sessions bestowed upon them, but also of the pleasures of sin 
and the worst kinds of lust” (Marck). Good wine, when it 
remains for a long time upon its lees, becomes stronger; but 
bad wine becomes harsher and thicker. Sh’mdrim, lees, do 
not denote “sins in which the ungodly are almost stupefied” 
(Jerome), or “splendour which so deprives a man of his senses 
that there is nothing left either pure or sincere” (Calvin), 
but “the impurity of sins, which were associated in the case 
of these men with external good” (Marck). In the carnal 
repose of their earthly prosperity, they said in their heart, ze. 
they thought within themselves, there is no God who rules and 
judges the world; everything takes place by chance, or accord- 
ing to dead natural laws. They did not deny the existence of 
God, but in their character and conduct they denied the work- 
ing of the living God in the world, placing Jehovah on the 
level of the dead idols, who did neither good nor harm (Isa. 
xli. 23; Jer. x. 5), whereby they really denied the being of 
God." To these God will show Himself as the ruler and judge 
of the world, by giving up their goods (chélém, opes eorum) to 
plunder, so that they will experience the truth of the punish- 
ments denounced in His word against the despisers of His 
name (compare Lev. xxvi. 32, 33, Deut. xxviii. 30, 39, and 
the similar threats in Amos v. 11, Mic. vi. 15). 

Vers. 14-18. This judgment will not be delayed. To 
terrify the self-secure sinners out of their careless rest, Zepha- 
niah now carries out still further the thought only hinted at 
in ver. 7 of the near approach and terrible character of the 


1 “For neither the majesty of God, nor His government or glory, 
consists In any imaginary splendour, but in those attributes which so meet 
together in Him that they cannot be severed from His essence. It is the 
property of God to govern the world, to take care of the human race, to 
distinguish between good and evil, to relieve the wretched, to punish all 
crimes, to restrain unjust violence. And if any one would deprive God of 
these, he would leave nothing but an idol.” —CaLvin. 
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judgment. Ver. 14. “The great day of Jehovah is near, near 
and hasting greatly. Hark! the day of Jehovah, bitterly crieth 
the hero there. Wer. 15. A day of fury is this day, a day of 
anguish and pressure, a day of devastation and desert, a day of 
darkness and gloom, a day of-cloud and cloudy night. Ver. 16. 
A day of the trumpet and battering, over the fortified cities and 
high battlements.” The day of Jehovah is called “the great day” 
with reference to its effects, as in Joel ii. 11. The emphasis 
lies primarily, however, upon the gdrébh (is near), which is 
therefore repeated and strengthened by 389 77. MD is not 
a piel participle with the Mem dropped, but an adjective form, 
which has sprung out of the adverbial use of the inf. abs. (cf. 
Ewald, § 240, ¢). In the second hemistich the terrible cha- 
racter of this day is described. Sin before yom Y*hovah (the 
day of Jehovah), at the head of an interjectional clause, has 
almost grown into an interjection (see at Isa. xiii. 4). The 
hero cries bitterly, because he cannot save himself, and must 
succumb to the power of the foe. Shdm, adv. loci, has not a 
temporal signification even here, but may be explained from 
the fact that in connection with the day the prophet is thinking 
of the field of battle, on which the hero perishes while fighting. 
In order to depict more fully the terrible character of this day, 
Zephaniah crowds together in vers. 15 and 16 all the words 
supplied by the language to describe the terrors of the judg- 
ment. He first of all designates it as yom ‘ebhrah, the day of 
the overflowing wrath of God (cf. ver. 18); then, according to 
the effect which the pouring out of the wrath of God produces 
upon men, as a day of distress and pressure (cf. Job xv. 24), 
of devastation (ANY and Mxiv combined, as in Job xxxviii. 27, 
xxx. 3), and of the darkest cloudy night, after Joel ii. 2; and 
lastly, in ver. 16, indicating still more closely the nature of the 
judoement, as a day of the trumpet and the trumpet-blast, 7.e. 
on which the clangour of the war-trumpets will be heard over 
all the fortifications and castles, and the enemy will attack, 
take, and destroy the fortified places amidst the blast of trum- 
pets (cf. Amos ii. 2). Pinnoth are the corners and battlements 
of the walls of the fortifications (2 Chron. xxvi. 15). 

In the midst of this tribulation the sinners will perish with- 
out counsel or help. Ver. 17. “And I make it strait for men, 
and they will walk like blind men, because they have sinned against 
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Jehovah; and their blood will be poured out like dust, and their 
flesh like dung. Ver. 18. Even their silver, even their gold, will 
not be able to save them on the day of Jehoval’s fury, and in 
the fire of His wrath will the whole earth be devoured ; for He 
will make an end, yea a sudden one, to all the inhabitants of the 
earth.” ‘NYT reminds of the threat of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 
52, to which Zephaniah alluded in ver. 16. And in O13 1200 
the allusion to Deut. xxviii. 29 is also unmistakeable. To walk 
like the blind, ze. to seek a way out of the trouble without 
finding one. This distress God sends, because they have sinned 
against Him, by falling away from Him through idolatry 
and the transgression of His commandments, as already shown 
in vers. 4-12. But the punishment will be terrible. Their 
blood will be poured out like dust. The point of comparison 
is not the quantity, as in Gen. xiii. 16 and others, but the 
worthlessness of dust, as in 2 Kings xiii. 7 and Isa. xlix. 23. 
The blood is thought as little of as the dust which is trodden 
under foot. L’cham, which occurs again in Job xx. 23, means 
flesh (as in the Arabic), not food. The verb shdphakh, to 
pour out, is also to be taken per zeugma in connection with this 
clause, though without there being any necessity to associate it 
with 2 Sam. xx. 10, and regard d’cham as referring to the 
bowels. For the fact itself, compare 1 Kings xiv. 10 and Jer. 
ix. 21. In order to cut off all hope of deliverance from the 
rich and distinguished sinners, the prophet adds in ver. 18: 
Even with silver and gold will they not be able to save their 
lives. The enemy will give no heed to this (cf. Isa. xiii. 17; 
Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. vil. 19) in the day that the Lord will pour 
out His fury upon the ungodly, to destroy the whole earth 
with the fire of His wrathful jealousy (cf. Deut. iv. 24). By 
hol-h@drets we might understand the whole of the land of 
Judah, if we looked at what immediately precedes it. But ‘if 
we bear in mind that the threat commenced with judgment 
upon the whole earth (vers. 2, 3), and that it here’returns to 
its starting-point, to round off the picture, there can be no 
doubt that the whole earth is intended. The reason assigned 
for this threat in ver. 18) is formed after Isa. x. 23; but the 
expression is strengthened by the use of npnayyN instead of 
msn, the word found in Isaiah. Kdaldh: the finishing stroke, 
as in Isa, lc. (see at Nah. i. 8). 98, only, equivalent to “not 
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otherwise than,” ze. assuredly. nena is used as a substantive, 
and is synonymous with behdldh, sudden destruction, in Isa. 
Ixy. 23. The construction with ’éth accus. as in Nah. i. 8. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE IN VIEW OF THE JUDGMENT. 
—Cuap. 1. 1-1. 8. 


Zephaniah, having in the previous chapter predicted the 
judgment upon the whole world, and Judah especially, as being 
close at hand, now summons his people to repent, and more 
especially exhorts the righteous to seek the Lord and strive 
after righteousness and humility, that they may be hidden in 
the day of the Lord (vers. 1-3). The reason which he gives 
for this admonition to repentance is twofold: viz. (1) that the 
Philistians, Moabites, and Ammonites will be cut off, and 
Israel will take possession of their inheritances (vers. 4-10), 
that all the gods of the earth will be overthrown, and all the 
islands brought to worship the Lord, since He will smite the 
Cushites, and destroy proud Asshur and Nineveh (vers. 11-15) ; 
and (2) that even blood-stained Jerusalem, with its corrupt 
princes, judges, and prophets, will endure severe punishment. 
Accordingly, the call to repentance is not simply strengthened 
by the renewed threat of judgment upon the heathen and the 
ungodly in Judah, but is rather accounted for by the introduc- 
tion of the thought, that by means of the judgment the heathen 
nations are to be brought to acknowledge the name of the 
Lord, and the rescued remnant of Israel to be prepared for the 
reception of the promised salvation. 

Vers. 1-3. Call to conversion.—Ver. 1. “ Gather yourselves 
together, and gather together, O nation that dost not grow pale. 
Ver. 2. Before the decree bring forth (the day passes away like 
chaff’), before the burning wrath of Jehovah come upon you, 
before the day of Jehovah’s wrath come upon you. Ver. 3. Seek 
Jehovah, all ye humble of the land, who have wrought His right ; 
seek righteousness, seek humility, perhaps ye will be hidden in the 
day of Jehovah’s wrath.” The summons in ver. 1 is addressed 
to the whole of Judah or Israel. The verb goshésh, possibly 
a denom. from gash, signifies to gather stubble (Ex. v. 7, 12), 
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then generally to gather together or collect, ¢.g. branches of 
wood (Num. xv. 32, 33; 1 Kings xvii. 10); in the hithpoel, to 
gather one’s self together, applied to that spiritual gathering 
which leads to self-examination, and is the first condition of 
conversion. The attempts of Ewald and Hitzig to prove, by 
means of doubtful etymological combinations from the Arabic, 
that the word possesses the meanings, to grow pale, or to 
purify one’s self, cannot be sustained. The kal is combined 
with the hiphil for the purpose of strengthening it, as in Hab. 
i. 5 and Isa. xxix. 9. Mikhsdph is the perf. niphal in pause, 
and not a participle, partly because of the x> which stands 
before it (see however Ewald, § 286, g), and partly on account 
of the omission of the article; and nikhsdph is to be taken as 
a relative, “which does not turn pale.” Kdsaph has the mean- 
ing “to long,” both in the niphal (wid. Gen. xxxi. 30, Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 3) and kal (cf. Ps. xvii. 12, Job xiv. 15). This meaning 
is retained by many here. Thus Jerome renders it, “gens 
non amabilis, t.e. non desiderata a Deo ;” but this is decidedly 
unsuitable. Others render it “not possessing strong desire,” 
and appeal to the paraphrase of the Chaldee, “a people not 
wishing to be converted to the law.” This is apparently the 
view upon which the Alex. version rests: €@vos dzaideuTop. 
But although nikhsdph is used to denote the longing of the soul 
for fellowship with God in Ps. lxxxiv. 3, this idea is not to be 
found in the word itself, but simply in the object connected 
with it. We therefore prefer to follow Grotius, Gesenius, 
Ewald, and others, and take the word in its primary sense of 
turning pale at anything, becoming white with shame (cf. Isa. 
xxix. 22), which is favoured by ch. ili. 15. The reason for the 
appeal is given in ver. 2, viz. the near approach of the judg- 
ment. The resolution brings forth, when that which is resolved 
upon is realized (for ydlad in this figurative sense, see Prov. 
xxvil. 1). The figure is explained in the second hemistich. 
The next clause 0 7122 does not depend upon 073, for in 
that case the verb would stand at the head with Vav cop., but 
it is a parenthesis inserted to strengthen the admonition: the 
day comes like chaff, i.e. approaches with the greatest rapidity, 
like chaff driven by the wind: not “the time passes by like 
chaff” (Hitzig); for it cannot be shown that yom was ever 
used for time in this sense. Yom is the day of judgment men- 
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tioned in ch. i. 7,14, 15; and 72Y here is not to pass by, but to 
approach, to come near, as in Nah. iii. 19. For the figure of 
the chaff, see Isa. xxix. 5. In the second hemistich 0703 is 
strengthened by ND; and 48 100, the burning of wrath in the 
last clause, is explained by ’” 4S O17, the day of the revelation 
of the wrath of God.—Ver. 8. But because the judgment will 
so speedily burst upon them, all the pious especially —anve 
h@ Grets, the quiet in the land, of mpaets (Amos ii. 7; Isa. xi. 43 
Ps. xxxvii. 11)—are to seek the Lord. The humble (‘andvim) 
are described as those who do Jehovah’s right, 7.e. who seek 
diligently to fulfil what Jehovah has prescribed in the law as 
right. Accordingly, seeking Jehovah is explained as seeking 
righteousness and humility. The thought is this: they are to 
strive still more zealously after Jehovah’s right, viz. righteous- 
ness and humility (cf. Deut. xvi. 20; Isa. li. 1, 7); then will 
they probably be hidden in the day of wrath, z.c. be pardoned 
and saved (cf. Amos v. 15). This admonition is now still 
further enforced from ver. 4 onwards by the announcement of 
the coming of judgment upon all the heathen, that the kingdom 
of God may attain completion. 

Vers. 4—7. Destruction of the: Philistines.—Ver. 4. “ For 
Gaza will be forgotten, and Ashkelon become a desert; Ashdod, 
they drive it out in broad day, and Ekron will be ploughed out. 
Ver. 5. Woe upon the inhabitants of the tract by the sea, the 
nation of the Cretans! The word of Jehovah upon you, O 
Canaan, land of the Philistines! I destroy thee, so that not an 
inhabitant remains. Ver. 6. And the tract by the sea becomes 
pastures for shepherds caves, and for folds of sheep. Ver. 7. 
And a tract will be for the remnant of the house of Judah ; wpon 
them will they feed: in the houses of Ashkelon they encamp in the 
evening; for Jehovah their God will visit them, and turn their 
captivity.’ The fourth verse, which is closely connected by kz 
(for) with the exhortation to repentance, serves as an introduc- 
tion to the threat of judgment commencing with Adi in ver. 5. 
As the mentioning of the names of the four Philistian capitals 
(see at Josh. xiii. 3) is simply an individualizing periphrasis 
for the Philistian territory and people, so the land and people 
of Philistia are mentioned primarily for the purpose of indivi- 
dualizing, as being the representatives of the heathen world by 
which Judah was surrounded ; and it is not till afterwards, in 
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the further development of the threat, that the enumeration of 
certain near and remote heathen nations is appended, to express 
more clearly the idea of the heathen world as a whole. Of the 
names of the Philistian cities Zephaniah makes use of two, 
‘Azzdh and ‘Eqron, as a play upon words, to express by means 
of paronomasia the fate awaiting them. ‘Azzdh, Gaza, will be 
‘azibhah, forsaken, desolate. ‘Hgron, Ekron, will be té‘dgér, 
rooted up, torn out of its soil, destroyed. To the other two he 
announces their fate in literal terms, the sh*mdémdah threatened 
against Ashkelon corresponding to the “azabhdh, and the garésh 
predicated of Ashdod preparing the way for Ekron’s té‘dgér. 
Ovn¥2, at noon, i.e. in broad day, might signify, when used as 
an antithesis to night, “ with open violence” (Jerome, Kimchi) ; 
but inasmuch as the expulsion of inhabitants is not effected by 
thieves in the night, the time of noon is more probably to be 
understood, as v. Cdlln and Rosenmiiller suppose, as denoting 
the time of day at which men generally rest in hot countries 
(2 Sam. iv. 5), in the sense of unexpected, unsuspected expul- 
sion; and this is favoured by Jer. xv. 8, where the devastation 
at noon is described as a sudden invasion. The omission of 
Gath may be explained in the same manner as in Amos i. 6-8, 
from the fact that the parallelism of the clauses only allowed 
the names of four cities to be given; and this number was 
amply sufficient to individualize the whole, just as Zephaniah, 
when enumerating the heathen nations, restricts the number to 
four, according to the four quarters of the globe: viz. the 
Philistines in the west (vers. 5-7) ; the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites comprised in one in the east (vers. 8-10); the Cushites in 
the south (vers. 11, 12); and Asshur, with Nineveh, in the 
north (north-east), (vers. 138-15). The woe with which the 
threat is commenced in ver. 5 applies to the whole land and 
people of the Philistines. Chebhel, the measure, then the tract 
of land measured out or apportioned (see at Deut. iii. 4, xxxil. 
9, etc.). The tract of the sea is the tract of land by the Medi- 
terranean Sea which was occupied by the Philistines (chedhel 
hayyém = ’erets P'lishttm). Zephaniah calls the inhabitants 
got K’réthim, nation of the Cretans, from the name of one 
branch of the Philistian people which was settled in the south- 
west of Philistia, for the purpose of representing them as a 
people devoted to kdrath, or extermination. The origin of this 
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name, which is selected both here and in Ezek. xxv. 16 with a 
play upon the appellative signification, is involved in obscurity; 
for, as we have already observed at 1 Sam. xxx. 14, there is no 
valid authority for the derivation which is now current, viz. 
from the island of Crete (see Stark, Gaza, pp. 66 and 99 sqq.). 
psvby "933 forms an independent sentence: The word of the 
Lord cometh over you. The nature of that word is described 
in the next sentence: I will destroy thee. The name K°na‘an 
is used in the more limited sense of Philistia, and is chosen to 
indicate that Philistia is to share the lot of Canaan, and lose its 
inhabitants by extermination.—Ver. 6. The tract of land thus 
depopulated is to be turned into “pastures (n’voth, the construct 
state plural of ndveh) of the excavation of shepherds,” 7.e. where 
shepherds will make excavations or dig themselves huts under 
the ground as a protection from the sun. This is the sim- 
plest explanation of the variously interpreted k’roth (as an inf. 
of karah, to dig), and can be grammatically sustained. The 
digging of the shepherds stands for the excavations which they 
make. Bochart (Hieroz. i. p. 519, ed. Ros.) has already given 
this explanation: “ Caule s. caulis repletus erit effossionis pas- 
torum, t.e. caule a pastoribus effosse in cryptis subterraneis ad 
vitandum solis estum.’ On the other hand, the derivation 
from the noun kérdh, in the sense of cistern, cannot be sus- 
tained; and there is no proof of it in the fact that kardh is 
applied to the digging of wells. Still less is it possible to 
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would support the meaning nests for kéroth, ve. “the small 
houses or carts of the shepherds.” And Hitzig’s alteration of 
the text into N13 = 03, pastures, so as to obtain the tautology 
“meadows of the pastures,” is perfectly unwarranted. The 
word chebhel is construed in ver. 6 as a feminine ad sensum, 
with a retrospective allusion to ’erets P*lishtim ; whereas in ver. 
7 it is construed, as it is everywhere else, as a masculine. More- 
over, the noun chebhel, which occurs in this verse without the 
article, is not the subject ; for, if it were, it would at least have 
had the article. It is rather a predicate, and the subject must 
be supplied from ver. 6: “The Philistian tract of land by the 
sea will become a tract of land or possession for the remnant of 
the house of Judah, the portion of the people of God rescued 
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from the judgment. Upon them, viz. these: pastures, will they 
feed.” The plural pny does not stand for the neuter, but is 
occasioned by a retrospective glance at O'Y1ni3. ~The subject 
is, those that are left of the house of Judah. They will there 
feed their flocks, and lie down in the huts of Ashkelon. For 
the prophet adds by way of explanation, Jehovah their God 
will visit them. Pégad, to visit in a good sense, z.e. to take them 
under His care, as is almost always the meaning when it is con- 
strued with an accusative of the person. It is only in Ps. lix. 6 
that it is used with an acc. pers. instead of with by. in the sense 
of to chastise or punish. m2¥ 2Y as in Hos. vi. 11 and Amos 
ix. 14. The keri n° has arisen from a misinterpretation. On 
the fulfilment, see what follows. 

Vers. 8-10. The judgment upon Moab and Ammon.—Ver. 
8. “I have heard the abuse of Moab, and the revilings of the sons 
of Ammon, who have abused my nation, and boasted against tts 
boundary. Ver. 9. Therefore, as I live, is the saying of Jehovah 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Yea, Moab shall become like Sodom, 
and the sons of Ammon like Gomorrha, an inheritance of nettles 
and salt-pits, and desert for ever. The remnant of my nation will 
plunder them, the residue of my nation will inherit them. Ver. 10. 
Such to them for their pride, that they have despised and boasted 
against the nation of Jehovah of hosts.” The threat now turns 
from the Philistines in the west to the two tribes to the east, 
viz. the Moabites and Ammonites, who were descended from 
Lot, and therefore blood-relations, and who manifested hostility 
to Israel on every possible occasion. Even in the time of Moses, 
the Moabitish king Balak sought to destroy Israel by means of 
Balaam’s curses (Num. xxii.), for which the Moabites were 
threatened with extermination (Num. xxiv. 17). In the time 
of the judges they both attempted to oppress Israel (Judg. iii. 
12 sqq. and x. 7 sqq.; cf. 1 Sam. xi. 1-5 and 2 Sam. x.-xii.), for 
which they were severely punished by Saul and David (1 Sam. 
xiv. 47, and 2 Sam. viii. 2, xii. 80, 31). The reproach of 
Moab and the revilings of the Ammonites, which Jehovah had 
heard, cannot be taken, as Jerome, Rashi, and others suppose, 
as referring to the hostilities of those tribes towards the Judzeans 
during the Chaldzean catastrophe; nor restricted, as v. Célln 
imagines, to the reproaches heaped upon the ten tribes when 
they were carried away by the Assyrians, since nothing is known 
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of any such reproaches. The charge refers to the hostile atti- 
tude assumed by both tribes at all times towards the nation of 
God, which they manifested both in word and deed, as often as 
the latter was brought into trouble and distress. Compare Jer. 
xlviil. 26, 27; and for giddeph, to revile or blaspheme by actions, 
Num. xv. 30, Ezek. xx. 27; also for the fact itself, the remarks 
on Amos i. 13-ii. 3. ‘24 Sy Pv, they did great dtis against 
their (the Israelites’) border (the shuthie in gbhaldm, their border, 
refers to ‘ammi, my people). This great doing consisted in 
their proudly violating the boundary of Israel, and endeavour- 
ing to seize upon Israelitish territory (cf. Amos i. 13). Pride 
and haughtiness, or high-minded self-exaltation above Israel as 
the nation of God, is charged against the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites by Isaiah and Jeremiah also, as a leading feature in their 
character (cf. Isa. xvi. 6, xxv. 11; Jer. xlviii. 29, 30). Moab 
and Ammon are to be utterly exterminated in consequence. The 
threat of punishment is announced in ver. 8 as irrevocable by 
a solemn oath. It shall happen to them as to Sodom and 
Gomorrha. This simile was rendered a very natural one by the 
situation of the two lands in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea. It affirms the utter destruction of the two tribes, as the 
appositional description shows. Their land is to become the 
possession of nettles, z.¢. a place where nettles grow. Mimshdq, 
am. rey., from the root mdshag, which was not used, but from 
which mesheg in Gen. xv. 2 is derived. Charal: the stinging 
nettle (see at Job xxx. 7), which only flourishes in waste places. 
Mikhréh melach: a place of salt-pits, like the southern coast of 
the Dead Sea, which abounds in rock-salt, and to which there 
is an allusion in the threat of Moses in Deut. xxix. 22. “A 
desert for ever:” the emphasis lies upon ‘ad ‘oldm (for ever) 
here. The people, however, i.e. the Moabites and Ammonites 
themselves, will be taken by the people of Jehovah, and be 
made their possession. The suffixes attached to O#2' and pions 
can only refer to the people of Moab and Ammon, because a 
land turned into an eternal desert and salt-steppe would not be 
adapted for a nachdalah (possession) for the people of God. The 
meaning is not, they will be their heirs through the medium of 
plunder, but they will make them into their own property, or 
slaves (cf. Isa. xiv. 2, Ixi. 5). °3 is \3 with the suffix of the first 
person, only one of the two’ being written. In ver. 10 tlie 
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threat concludes with a repetition of the statement of the guilt 
which is followed by such a judgment. 

The fulfilment or realization of the threat pronounced upon 
Philistia, Moab, and Ammon, we have not to look for in the 
particular historical occurrences through which these tribes 
were conquered and subjugated by the Chaldeans, and to some 
extent by the Jews after the captivity, until they eventually 
vanished from the stage of history, and their lands became 
desolate, as they still are. These events can only come into 
consideration as preliminary stages of the fulfilment, which 
Zephaniah completely passes by, since he only views the judg- 
ment in its ultimate fulfilment. We are precluded, moreover, 
from taking the words as relating to that event by the circum- 
stance, that neither Philistia on the one hand, nor Moabites 
and Ammonites on the other, were ever taken permanent pos- 
session of by the Jews; and still less were they ever taken by 
Judah, as the nation of God, for His own property. Judah is 
not to enter into such possession as this till the Lord turns the 
captivity of Judah (ver. 7); that is to say, not immediately 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity, but when the 
dispersion of Israel among the Gentiles, which lasts till this 
day, shall come to an end, and Israel, through its conversion to 
Christ, be reinstated in the privileges of the people of God. It 
follows from this, that the fulfilment is still in the future, and 
that it will be accomplished not literally, but spiritually, in the 
utter destruction of the nations referred to as heathen nations, 
and opponents of the kingdom of God, and in the incorporation 
of those who are converted to the living God at the time of 
the judgment, into the citizenship of the spiritual Israel. Until 
the eventual restoration of Israel, Philistia will remain an un- 
inhabited shepherds’ pasture, and the land of the Moabites and 
Ammonites the possession of nettles, a place of salt-pits and a 
desert ; just as the land of Israel will for the very same time be 
trodden down by the Gentiles. The curse resting upon these 
lands will not be entirely removed till the completion of the 
kingdom of God on earth. This view is proved to be correct 
by the contents of ver. 11, with which the prophet passes to the 
announcement of the judgment upon the nations of the south 
and north. 


Ver. 11. “ Fearful is Jehovah over them, for He destroyeth 
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all the gods of the earth ; that all the islands of the nations, every 
one from its place, may worship Him.” Whilst pmy refers to 
what precedes, the next clause in the reason assigned points to 
the announcement of judgment upon the remaining nations of 
the earth in vers. 12 sqq.; so that ver. 11 cannot be taken 
either as the conclusion of the previous threat, or as the com- 
mencement of the following one, but leads from the one to the 
other. Jehovah is terrible when He reveals Himself in the 
majesty of Judge of the world. The suffix appended to ney 
does not refer to iM DY, but to the one in ver. 10, answering 
to the Moabites and Ammonites. Jehovah proves Himself 
terrible to these, because He has resolved to destroy all the gods 
of the earth. Rézadh, to make lean; hence to cause to vanish, 
to destroy. He causes the gods to vanish, by destroying the 
nations and kingdoms who relied upon these gods. He thereby 
reveals the nothingness of the gods, and brings the nations to 
acknowledge His sole deity (Mic. v.12). The fall of the false 
gods impels to the worship of the one true God. 5 wha is 
the consequence, the fruit, and the effect of Jehovah’s proving 
Himself terrible to the nations and their gods. DY30 "8, islands 
of the Gentiles, is an epithet taken from the islands and coast- 
lands of Europe, to denote the whole of the heathen world (see 
at Isa. xli. 1). The distributive inipan WS refers to haggoyzm 
as the principal idea, though not in the sense of “ every nation,” 
but in that of every individual belonging to the nations. Mim- 
m’qomod, coming from his place: the meaning is not that the 
nations will worship Jehovah at their own place, in their own 
lands, in contradistinction to Mic. iv. 1, Zech. xiv. 16, and 
other passages, where the nations go on pilgrimage to Mount 
Zion (Hitzig); but their going to Jerusalem is implied in the 
min (from), though it is not brought prominently out, as being 
unessential to the thought. With regard to the fulfilment, 
Bucer has correctly observed, that “the worship of Jehovah 
on the part of the heathen is not secured without sanguinary 
wars, that the type may not be taken for the fact itself, and the 
shadow for the body... . But the true completion of the whole 
in the kingdom of Christ takes place here in spirit and in faith, 
whilst in the future age it will be consummated in all its reality 
and in full fruition.” Theodoret, on the other hand, is too 
one-sided in his view, and thinks only of the’ conversion of 
VOL. Ii, K 
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the heathen through the preaching of the gospel. “ This pro- 
phecy,” he says, “ has received its true fulfilment through the 
holy apostles, and the-saints who have followed them; ... and 
this takes place, not by the law, but by the teaching of the 
gospel.” 

Vers. 12-15. After this statement of the aim of the judg- 
ments of God, Zephaniah mentions two other powerful heathen 
nations as examples, to prove that the whole of the heathen 
world will succumb to the judgment. Ver. 12. “ Ye Cushites 
also, slain of my sword are they. Ver. 13. And let him stretch 
out his hand toward the south, and destroy Asshur ; and make 
Nineveh a barren waste, a dry place, like the desert. Ver. 14. 
And herds lie down in the midst of it, all kinds of beasts in 
crowds: pelicans also and hedgehogs will lodge on their knobs ; 
the voice of the singer in the window ; heaps upon the threshold : 
for their cedar-work hath He made bare. Ver.15. This the city, 
the exulting one, the safely dwelling one, which said in her heart, 
I, and no more: how has she become a desolation, a lair of 
beasts! Every one that passeth by it will hiss, swing his hand.” 
As a representative of the heathen dwelling in the south, 
Zephaniah does not mention Edom, which bordered upon 
Judah, or the neighbouring land of Egypt, but the remote 
Ethiopia, the furthest kingdom or people in the south that was 
known to the Hebrews. The Ethiopians will be slain of the 
sword of Jehovah. 20 does not take the place of the copula 
between the subject and predicate, any more than sin in Isa. 
xxxvil. 16 and Ezra v. 11 (to which Hitzig appeals in support 
of this usage: see Delitzsch, on the other hand, in his Comm. 
on Isaiah, l.c.), but is a predicate. The prophecy passes sud- 
denly from the form of address (in the second person) adopted 
in the opening clause, to a statement concerning the Cushites 
(in the third person). For similar instances of sudden transi- 
tion, see ch. iil. 18, Zech. iii. 8, Ezek. xxviii. 22.1 ‘aan bom is 
a reminiscence from Isa. Ixvi. 16: skain by Jehovah with the 
sword. Zephaniah says nothing further concerning this distant 
nation, which had not come into any hostile collision with Judah 
in his day; and only mentions it to exemplify the thought that 

Calvin correctly says: ‘‘ The prophet commences by driving them, in 


the second person, to the tribunal of God, and then adds in the third per 
son, ‘ They will be,’ etc.” 
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all the heathen will come under the judgment. The fulfilment 
commenced with the judgment upon Eeypt through the Chal- 
deans, as is evident from Ezek. xxx. 4, 9, as compared with 
Josephus, Ané. x. 11, and continues till the conversion of that 
people to the Lord, the commencement of which is recorded in 
Acts viii. 27-38. The prophet dwells longer upon the heathen 
power of the north, the Assyrian kingdom with its capital 
Nineveh, because Assyria was then the imperial power, which 
was seeking to destroy the kingdom of God in Judah. This 
explains the fact that the prophet expresses the announce- 
ment of the destruction of this power in the form of a 
wish, as the use of the contracted forms yé and: ydsem 
clearly shows. For it is evident that Ewald is wrong in 
supposing that 6% stands for 6%, or should be so pointed, 
inasmuch as the historical tense, ‘‘ there He stretched out His 
hand,” would be perfectly out of place. 7? 3) (to stretch out 
a hand), as in ch. i. 4. “Al tsdphon, over (or against) the 
north. ‘The reference is to Assyria with the capital Nineveh. 
It is true that this kingdom was not to the north, but to the 
north-east, of Judah; but inasmuch as the Assyrian armies 
invaded Palestine from the north, it is regarded by the 
prophets as situated in the north. On Nineveh itself, see 
at Jonah i. 2 (vol. i. p. 390); and on the destruction of this 
city and the fall of the Assyrian empire, at Nah. iii. 19 
(p. 42). Lishmamdh is strengthened by the apposition tsiyyah 
kammidbar. Nineveh is not only to become a steppe, in 
which herds feed (Isa. xxvii. 10), but a dry, desolate waste, 
where only desert animals will make their home. Zsiyyah, the 
dry, arid land—the barren, sandy desert (cf. Isa, xxxv. 1). 
AINA, in the midst of the city which has become a desert, there 
lie flocks, not of sheep and goats (jN¥, ver. 6; cf. Isa. xiii. 20), 
but ‘ring, literally of all the animals of the (or a) nation. 
The meaning can only be, “all kinds of animals in crowds or in 
amass.” ‘j3 is used here for the mass of animals, just as it is 
in Joel i. 6 for the multitude of locusts, and as OY is in Prov. 
xxx. 35, 36 for the ant-people; and the genitive is to be taken 
as in apposition. Every other explanation is exposed to much 
greater objections and difficulties. For the form ‘nN, see at 
Gen. i. 24. Pelicans and hedgehogs will make their homes in 
the remains of the ruined buildings (see at Isa. xxxiv. 11, on 
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which passage Zephaniah rests his description). A522, upon 
the knobs of the pillars left standing when the palaces were 
destroyed (kaphtor ; see at Amos ix. 1). The reference to the 
pelican, a marsh bird, is not opposed to the tsiyydh of ver. 13, 
since Nineveh stood by the side of streams, the waters of which 
formed marshes after the destruction of the city. iv ip 
cannot be rendered “a voice sings,” for shdrér, to sing, is not 
used for tuning or resounding; but y*shorér is to be taken rela- 
tively, and as subordinate to Sip, the voice of him that sings 
will be heard in the window. Jerome gives it correctly: vow 
canentis in fenestra. There is no necessity to think of the cry 
of the owl or hawk in particular, but simply of birds generally, 
which make their singing heard in the windows of the ruins. 
The sketching of the picture of the destruction passes from the 
general appearance of the city to the separate ruins, coming 
down from the lofty knobs of the pillars to the windows, and 
from these to the thresholds of the ruins of the houses. Upon 
the thresholds there is chdrebh, devastation (= rubbish), and no 
longer a living being. This is perfectly appropriate, so that 
there is no necessity to give the word an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, or to alter the text, so as to get the meaning a raven or a 
crow. The description closes with the explanatory sentence : 
“for He has laid bare the cedar-work,” i.e. has so destroyed 
the palaces and state buildings, that the costly panelling of the 
_ walls is exposed. ’Arzdh is a collective, from ’erez, the cedar- 
work, and there is no ground for any such alteration of the text 
as Ewald and Hitzig suggest, in order to obtain the trivial 
meaning “hews or hacks in pieces,” or the cold expression, 
“Efe destroys, lays bare.” In ver. 15 the picture is rounded 
off. “This is the city,” z.e. this is what happens to the exulting 
city. mPdy, exulting, applied to the joyful tumult caused by 
the men—a favourite word with Isaiah (cf. Isa. xxii. 2, xxiii. 7, 
xxiv. 8, xxxil.13). The following predicates from N2v4*9 to iy 
are borrowed from the description of Babel in Isa. xlvii. 8, and 
express the security and self-deification of the mighty imperial 
city. The Yod in ’aphsi is not paragogical, but a pronoun in 
the first person; at the same time, ’ephes is not a preposition, 
“beside me,” since in that case the negation “not one” could 
not be omitted, but “the non-existence,” so that ‘PBS="2S, I am 
absolutely no further (see at Isa. xlvii. 8). But how has this 
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self-deifying pride been put to shame! *8, an expression of 
amazement at the tragical turn in her fate. The city filled 
with the joyful exulting of human beings has become the lair 
of wild beasts, and every one that passes by expresses his mali- 
cious delight in its ruin. Shdragq, to hiss, a common manifes- 
tation of scorn (cf. Mic. vi. 16; Jer. xix. 8). 7° "34, to swing 
the hand, embodying the thought, “ Away with her, she has 
richly deserved her fate.” 

Ch. iii. 1-8. To give still greater emphasis to his exhorta- 
tion to repentance, the prophet turns to Jerusalem again, that 
he may once more hold up before the hardened sinners the 
abominations of this city, in which Jehovah daily proclaims 
His right, and shows the necessity for the judgment, as the 
only way that is left by which to secure salvation for Israel 
and for the whole world. Ver. 1. “ Woe to the refractory and 
polluted one, the oppressive city! Ver. 2. She has not hearkened 
to the voice; not accepted discipline; not trusted in Jehovah ; not 
drawn near to her God. Ver. 3. Her princes are roaring lions in 
the midst of her; her judges evening wolves, who spare not for the 
morning. Ver. 4. Her prophets boasters, men of treacheries : 
her priests desecrate that which is holy, do violence to the law.” 
The woe applies to the city of Jerusalem. That this is in- 
tended in ver. 1 is indisputably evident from the explanation 
which follows in vers. 2-4 of the predicates applied to the 
city addressed in ver. 1. By the position of the indeterminate 
predicates A879 and BSP before the subject to which the hot 
refers, the threat acquires greater emphasis. 72 is not 
formed from the hophal of 187 (érupavyjs, LX X., Cyr., Coce.), 
but is the participle kal of 812 = 1 or 14, to straighten one’s 
self, and hold one’s self against a person, hence to be rebellious 
(see Delitzsch on Job, vol. ii. p. 2, note). nD, stained with 
sins and abominations (cf. Isa. lix. 3). Yondh does not mean 
columba, but oppressive (as in Jer. xlvi. 16, 1. 16, and xxv. 38), 
as a participle of ydndh to oppress (cf. Jer. xxii. 3). These 
predicates are explained and vindicated in vers. 2-4, viz. first 
of all TNT in ver. 2. She gives no heed to the voice, sc. of 
God in the law and in the words of the prophets (compare 
Jer. vii. 28, where 7 "iP occurs in the repetition of the first 
hemistich). The same thing is affirmed in the second clause, 
“she accepts no chastisement.” These two clauses describe the 
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attitude assumed towards the legal contents of the word of God, 
the next two the attitude assumed towards its evangelical con- 
tents, i.e. the divine promises. Jerusalem has no faith in these, 
and does not allow them to draw her to her God. The whole 
city is the same, i.e. the whole of the population of the city. 
Her civil and spiritual rulers are no better. Their conduct 
shows that the city is oppressive and polluted (vers. 3 and 4). 
Compare with this the description of the leaders in Mic. iii. 
The princes are lions, which rush with roaring upon the poor 
and lowly, to tear them in pieces and destroy them (Prov. 
xxvill. 15; Ezek. xix. 2; Nah. ii. 12). The judges resemble 
evening wolves (see at Hab. i. 8), as insatiable as wolves, which 
leave not a single bone till the following morning, of the prey 
they have caught in the evening. The verb garam is a denom. 
from gerem, to gnaw a bone, piel to crush them (Num. xxiv. 8); 
to gnaw a bone for the morning, is the same as to leave it to 
be gnawed in the morning. (dram has not in itself the mean- 
ing to reserve or lay up (Ges. Lew.). The prophets, ze. those 
who carry on their prophesying without a call from God (see 
Mic. il. 11, i. 5, 11), are pdchdzim, vainglorious, boasting, 
from pdchaz, to boil up or boil over, and when applied to 
speaking, to overflow with frivolous words. Men of treacheries, 
bog*doth, a subst. verb, from bégad, the classical word for faith- 
less adultery or apostasy from God. The prophets proved 
themselves to be so by speaking the thoughts of their own 
hearts to the people as revelations from God, and thereby 
strengthening it in its apostasy from the Lord. The priests 
profane that which is holy (godesh, every holy thing or act), 
and do violence to the law, namely, by treating what is holy 
as profane, and perverting the precepts of the law concerning 
holy and unholy (ef. Ezek. xxii. 26). 

Jerusalem sins in this manner, without observing that 
Jehovah is constantly making known to it His own righteous- 
ness. Ver. 5. “Jehovah is just in the midst of her; does no 
wrong: morning by morning He sets His justice in the light, not 
failing ; but the unjust knoweth no shame. Ver. 6. I have cut 
off nations : their battlements are laid waste; I have devastated 
their streets, so that no one else passeth over: their cities are laid 
waste, that there ts no man there, not an inhabitant more.” Ver. 5 
is attached adversatively to what precedes without a particle, in 
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this sense: And yet Jehovah is just b°girbéh, i.e. in the midst 
of the city filled with sinners. The words recal to mind the 
description of the divine administration in Deut. xxxii. 4, where 
Jehovah is described as ay PS and W. It follows from this 
that tsaddiq is not to be referred to the fact that God does not 


ness of His conduct, He puts in the light every morning 
(babboger babboger, used distributively, as in Ex. xvi. 21, Lev. 
vi. 5, etc.), not by rewarding virtue and punishing wickedness 
(Hitzig, Strauss, after the Chaldee, Jerome, Theodoret, and 
Cyril), according to which mishpat would signify judgment ; 
but by causing His law and justice to be proclaimed to the 
nation daily “by prophets, whose labour He employs to teach 
the nation His laws, and who exert themselves diligently by 
exhorting and admonishing every day, to call it to bring forth 
better fruit, but all in vain (Ros., Ewald, etc.; cf. Hos. vi. 5). 
It is at variance with the context to take these words as refer- 
ring to the judgments of God. These are first spoken of in 
ver. 6, and the correspondence between these two verses and 
vers. 7 and 8 shows that we must not mix up together ver. 5b 
and ver. 6, or interpret ver. 5b from ver. 6. Just as the 
judgment is threatened there (ver. 8) because the people have 
accepted no correction, and have not allowed themselves to 
be moved to the fear of Jehovah, so also in vers. 5 and 6 
the prophet demonstrates the righteousness of God from His 
double administration : viz. first, from the fact that He causes 
His justice to be proclaimed to the people, that they may 
accept correction ; and secondly, by pointing to the judgments 
upon the nations. 7Y) S? paraphrases the idea of “infallibly;” 
the literal meaning is, that there is no morning in which the 
justice is wanting. Hitzig, Strauss, and others have rendered 
it quite unsuitably, “ God does not suffer Himself to be want- 
ing,” i.e. does not remain absent. But the perverse one, viz. 
the nation sunk in unrighteousness, knows no disgrace, to make 
it ashamed of its misdeeds. In ver. 6 Jehovah is introduced 
as speaking, to set before the nations in the most impressive 
manner the judgments in which He has manifested His 
righteousness. The two hemistichs are formed uniformly, 
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each consisting of two clauses, in which the direct address 
alternates with an indefinite, passive construction: I have 
cut off nations, their battlements have been laid waste, etc. 
Goyim are neither those nations who are threatened with ruin 
in ch. ii. 4-15, nor the Canaanites, who have been extermi- 
nated by Israel, but nations generally, which have succumbed 
to the judgments of God, without any more precise definition. 
Pinnoth, the battlements of the fortress-walls and towers (i. 16), 
stand per synecdochen for castles or fortifications. Chitsdth are 
not streets of the city, but roads, and stand synecdochically for 
the flat country. This is required by the correspondence of 
the clauses. For just as the cities answer to the castles, so do 
chutsoth to the nations. Nitsda, from tsddéh, not in the sense 
of waylaying (Ex. xxi. 13; 1 Sam. xxiv. 12), but in accordance 
with Aramean usage, to lay waste, answering to ndéshamma, 
for which Jeremiah uses nzté’ts& in ch. iv. 26. 

In vers. 7 and 8 the prophet sums up all that he has said 
in vers. 1-6, to close his admonition to repentance with the 
announcement of judgment. Ver. 7. “J said, Only do thou 
fear me, do thow accept correction, so will their dwelling not be 
cut off, according to all that I have appointed concerning them: 
but they most zealously destroyed all their doings. Ver. 8. 
Therefore wait for me, is the saying of Jehovah, for the day 
when I rise up to the prey; for it is my right to gather nations 
together, to bring kingdoms in crowds, to heap upon them my 
Jury, all the burning of my wrath: for in the fire of my zeal will 
the whole earth be devoured.” God has not allowed instruction 
and warning to be wanting, to avert the judgment of destruc- 
tion from Judah; but the people have been getting worse 
and worse, so that now He is obliged to make His justice 
acknowledged on earth by means of judgments. ‘A728, not I 
thought, but I said. This refers to the strenuous exertions of 
God to bring His justice to the light day by day (ver. 5), and 
to admonitions of the prophets in order to bring the people to 
repentance. ‘81M and ‘HPN are cohortatives, chosen instead of 
imperatives, to set forth the demand of God by clothing it in 
the form of entreating admonition as an emanation of His love. 
Laqach masér as in ver. 2. The words are addressed to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem personified as the daughter of Zion 
(ver. 11); and i>, her dwelling, is the city of Jerusalem, 
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not the temple, which is called the dwelling-place of Jehovah 
indeed, but never the dwelling-place of the nation, or of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The clause which follows, and 
which has been very differently interpreted, My ‘AIPA wi 58, 
can hardly be taken in any other way than that in which 
Ewald has taken it, viz. by rendering hol as the accusative of 
manner: according to all that I have appointed, or as I have 
appointed everything concerning them. For it is evidently 
impracticable to connect it with what precedes as asyndeton, 
because the idea of 8i2! cannot be taken per zeugma from 13%, 
and we should necessarily have to supply that idea. For 
hikkéréth does not in any way fit in with ‘MP5 Ws, whether 
we take 5y 7p in the sense of charge, command, appoint (after 
Job xxxiv. 13, xxxvi. 23), or in that of correct, punish. For 
the thought that God will cut off all that He has appointed 
concerning Jerusalem, would be just as untenable as the 
thought that He will exterminate the sins that have been 
punished in Jerusalem. But instead of repenting, the people 
have only shown themselves still more zealous in evil deeds. 
Hishkim, to rise early, then in connection with another verb, 
adverbially : early and zealously. Hishchith, to act corruptly ; 
and with ‘diloth, to complete corrupt and evil deeds (cf. Ps. 
xiv. 1). Jehovah must therefore interpose with punishment.— 
Ver. 8. With the summons chakka li, wait for me, the prophecy 
returns to its starting-point in vers. 2 and 3, to bring it to a 
close. The persons addressed are hol ‘anvé hd’ drets, whom 
the prophet has summoned in the introduction to his exhorta- 
tion to repentance (ch. ii, 3), to seek the Lord and His 
righteousness. The Lord calls upon them, to wait for Him. 
For the nation as such, or those who act corruptly, cannot be 
addressed, since in that case we should necessarily have to take 
chakka li as ironical (Hitzig, Maurer); and this would be at 
variance with the usage of the language, inasmuch as chikkah 
lay*hovdh is only used for waiting in a believing attitude for 
the Lord and His help (Ps. xxxiil. 20; Isa. vill. 17, xxx. 18, 
Ixiv. 3). The Zz is still more precisely defined by Din, for the 
day of my rising up for prey. “ye does not mean e/s waptvpuov 
=TY> (LXX., Syr.), or for a witness (Hitzig), which does not 
even yield a suitable thought apart from the alteration in the 
pointing, unless we “ combine with the witness the accuser and 
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judge” (Hitzig), or, to speak more correctly, make the witness 
into a judge; nor does Ty? stand for “YP, in perpetuum, as Jerome 
has interpreted it after Jewish commentators, who referred the 
words to the coming of the Messiah, “who as. they hope will 
come, and, as they say, will devour the earth with the fire of . 
His zeal when the nations are gathered together, and the fury 
of the Lord is poured out upon them.” For “ the rising up of 
Jehovah for ever” cannot possibly denote the coming of the 
Messiah, or be understood as referring to the resurrection of 
Christ, as Cocceius supposes, even if the judgment upon the 
nations is to be inflicted through the Messiah. ay? means “ for 
prey,” that is to say, it is a concise expression for taking prey, 
though not in the sense suggested by Calvin: “Just as lions 
seize, tear in pieces, and devour ; so will I do with you, because 
hitherto I have spared you with too much humanity and pater- 
nal care.” This neither suits the expression chakka li, according 
to the only meaning of chikkdh that is grammatically established, 
nor the verses which follow (vers. 9, 10), according to which 
the judgment to be inflicted upon the nations by the Lord is 
not an exterminating but a refining judgment, through which 
He will turn to the nations pure lips, to call upon His name. 
The prey for which Jehovah will rise up, can only consist, there- 
fore, in the fact, that through the judgment He obtains from 
among the nations those who will confess His name, so that 
the souls from among the nations which desire salvation fall to 
Him as prey (compare Isa. liii. 12 with lii. 15 and slix. 7). It 
is true that, in order to gain this victory, it is necessary to exter- 
minate by means of the judgment the obstinate and hardened 
sinners. “ For my justice (right) is to gather this.” Mishpat 
does not mean judicium, judgment, here; still less does it 
signify decretum, a meaning which it never has; but justice 
or right, as in ver. 5. My justice, ae. the justice which I shall 
bring to the light, consists in the fact that I pour my fury 
upon all nations, to exterminate the wicked by judgments, 
and to convert the penitent to myself, and prepare for myself 
worshippers out of all nations. 45%? is governed by 1) DN?. 


God will gather together the nations, to sift and convert them 
by severe judgments. To give the reason for the terrible 
character and universality of the judgment, the thought is 
repeated from ch. i. 18 that “all the earth shall be devoured 
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in the fire of His zeal.” In what follows, the aim and fruit of ° 
the judgment are given; and this forms an introduction to the 
announcement of salvation. 


PROMISE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE NATIONS AND 
GLORIFICATION OF ISRAEL.—Cuap. ut. 9-20. 


The confessors of His name, whom the Lord will procure 
for Himself among the nations through the medium of the 
judgment, will offer to Him His dispersed nation as a sacrifice 
(vers. 9, 10). And the rescued remnant of Israel, in their 
humility, will trust in the Lord, and under the pastoral fidelity 
of their God have no more foe to fear, but rejoicing in the 
blessed fellowship of the Lord, be highly favoured and glori- 
fied (vers. 11-20). 

Ver. 9. “ For then will I turn to the nations a pure lip, that 
they may all call upon the name of Jehovah, to serve Him with 
one shoulder. Ver. 10. From beyond the rivers of Cush will 
they bring my worshippers, the daughter of my dispersed ones, as 
a meat-offering to me.” By the explanatory 4i the promise is 
connected with the threat of judgment. The train of thought 
is this: the believers are to wait for the judgment, for it will 
bring them redemption. ‘The first clause in ver. 9 is explained 
in different ways. Many commentators understand by sdphah 
bh'rarah the lip of God, which He will turn to the nations 
through His holy servants. According to this view, Luther 
has adopted the rendering: “ Then will I cause the nations to 
be preached to otherwise, with friendly lips, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord.” But this view, which has 
been defended by Cocceius, Mark, and Hofmann (Schrift- 
beweis, ii. 2, pp. 573-4), would only be admissible if barar 
signified clear, evident,—a meaning which Hofmann assumes 
as the ground of his explanation: “ A clear, easily intelligible, 
unmistakeable language does God turn to the nations, to call 
them all in the name of Jehovah, that they may serve Him as 
one man.” But, apart from the inadmissible rendering of 
DWI NP, this explanation is proved to be erroneous by the 
fact that bérar does not mean clear, intelligible ; that even in 
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Job xxxiii. 3 it has not this meaning; but that it simply means 
pure, purified, sinless; and that sdéphah bh*rardh, the opposite 
of ons’ Nd in Isa. vi. 5, cannot be used at all of the lip or 
language of God, but simply of the lip of a man who is defiled 
by sin. Consequently ON 357 must be explained according 
to 1 Sam. x. 9, since the circumstance that we have ° 727 in 
this passage does not make any material difference in the 
meaning. The construction in both passages is a pregnant 
one. God turns to the nations a pure lip, by purifying their 
sinful lips, 7.e. He converts them, that they may be able to call 
upon Him with pure lips. Lip does not stand for language, 
but is mentioned as the organ of speech, by which a man 
expresses the thoughts of his heart, so that purity of the lips 
involves or presupposes the purification of the heart. The lips 
are defiled by the names of the idols whom they have invoked 
(cf. Hos. ii. 19, Ps. xvi. 4). The fruit of the purification is 
this, that henceforth they call upon the name of Jehovah, and 
serve Him. ‘” OW2 87P, when used of men, always signifies to 
call solemnly or heartily upon the name of Jehovah. To serve 
sh‘khem ’echéd, with one shoulder, is to serve together or with 
unanimity. The metaphor is taken from bearers who carry a 
burden with even shoulders; cf. Jer. xxxii. 39. As an example 
of the way in which they will serve the Lord, it is stated in 
ver. 10 that they will offer the widely scattered members of the 
Israelitish church as a sacrifice to the Lord. Compare Isa. 
Ixvi. 20, where this thought is applied to the heathen of all 
quarters of the globe ; whereas Zephaniah, while fixing his eye 
upon that passage, has given it more briefly, and taken the 
expression “ from beyond the rivers of Cush” from Isa. xviii. 1, 
for the purpose of naming the remotest heathen nations instar 
omnium. The rivers of Cush are the Nile and the Astaboras, 
with their different tributaries. ‘S13 N2 “Wy is the accusative 
of the nearest object, and ‘N73 that of the more remote. 
‘Atha does not mean fragrance (Ges., Ewald, Maurer), but 
worshipper, from ‘dthar, to pray, to entreat. The worshippers 
are more precisely defined by bath pitsai, the daughter of my 
dispersed. ones (pits, part. pass.), i.e. the crowd or congrega- 
tion consisting of the dispersed of the Lord, the members of 
the Israelitish congregation of God scattered about in all the 
world, ‘They are presented to the Lord by the converted Gen- 
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tiles as minchah, a meat-offering, 7.e. according to Isa. xvi. 20, 
just as the children of Israel offered a meat-offering. In the 
symbolism of religious worship, the presentation of the meat- 
offering shadowed forth diligence in good works as the fruit 
of justification. The meaning is therefore the following: The 
most remote of the heathen nations will prove that they are 
worshippers of Jehovah, by bringing to Him the scattered 
members of His nation, or by converting them to the living 
God. We have here in Old Testament form the thought 
expressed by the Apostle Paul in Rom. xi., namely, that the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of salvation, that they may 
incite to emulation the Israelites who have fallen away from 
the call of divine grace. The words of the prophet treat of 
the blessing which will accrue, from the entrance of the Gen- 
tiles into the kingdom of God, to the Israelites who have been 
rejected on account of their guilt, and refer not only to the 
missionary work of Christians among the Jews in the stricter © 
sense of the term, but to everything that is done, both directly 
and indirectly, through the rise and spread of Christianity 
among the nations, for the conversion of the Jews to the 
Saviour whom they once despised. Their complete fulfilment, 
however, will only take place after the pleroma of the Gentiles 
has come in, when the 77@pwous, which in part has happened to 
Israel, shall be removed, and “ all Israel” shall be saved (Rom. 
xi. 25, 26). On the other hand, Mark, Hitzig, and others, 
have taken ‘athdrai bath putsai as the subject, and understand 
it as referring to the heathen who have escaped the judgment 
by flying in all directions to their own homes, for example 
even to Cush, and who having become converted, offer to the 
Lord the gift that is His due. But, apart from the parallel 
passage in Isa. Ixvi. 20, which alone is quite decisive, this view 
is proved to be untenable by bath patsat, daughter of my dis- 
persed ones. The thought that Jehovah disperses the heathen, 
either at the judgment or through the judgment, is foreign to 
the whole of.the Old Testament, as Hitzig himself appears to 
have felt, when he changed pats, to disperse, into its very 
opposite—namely, to come home. The thought, on the other 
hand, that God will disperse His people Israel among all 
nations on account of their sins, and will hereafter gather them 
together again, is a truth expressed even in the song of Moses, 
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and one which recurs in all the prophets, so that every hearer 
or reader of our prophet must think at once of the Israel 
scattered abroad in connection with the expression “my (2. 
Jehovah’s) dispersed ones.” The objection, that Judah is first 
spoken of in ver. 11 (Hitzig), is thereby deprived of all its 
significance, even if this really were the case. But the objec- 
tion is also incorrect, since the Judzans have been already 
addressed in ver. 8 in the expression  aDn. 

Ver. 11. “Jn that day wilt thou not be ashamed of all thy 
doings, wherewith thow hast transgressed against me; for then 
will I remove from the midst of thee those that rejoice in thy 
pride, and thow wilt no more pride thyself upon my holy moun- 
tain. Wer. 12. And I leave in the midst of thee a people bowed 
down and poor, and they trust in the name of Jehovah. Ver. 13. 
The remnant of Israel will not do wrong, and not speak lies, and 
there will not be found in their mouth a tongue of deceit; for 
they will feed and rest, and no one will terrify them.” The 
congregation, being restored to favour, will be cleansed and 
sanctified by the Lord from every sinful thing. The words of 
ver. 11 are addressed to the Israel gathered together from the 
dispersion, as the daughter of Zion (cf. ver. 14). “In that 
day” refers to the time of judgment mentioned before, viz. to 
the day when Jehovah rises up for prey (ver. 8). ‘ian >, 
thou wilt not need to be ashamed of all thine iniquities; be- 
cause, as the explanatory clauses which follow clearly show, 
they occur no more. This is the meaning of the words, and 
not, as Ewald imagines, that Jerusalem will no more be bowed 
down by the recollection of them. The perfect nywa WS does 
indeed point to the sins of former times; not to the recollection 
of them, however, but to the commission of them. For the 
proud and sinners will then be exterminated from the congre- 
gation. MMs) wy is taken from Isa. xiii. 3, where it denotes 
the heroes called by Jehovah, who exult with pride caused by 
the intoxication of victory ; whereas here the reference is to 
the haughty judges, priests, and prophets (vers. 3 and 4), who 
exult in their sinful ways. 1723 a feminine form of the infini- 
tive, like moshchdh in Ex. xxix. 29, etc. (cf. Ges. § 45, 1, b, 
and Ewald, § 236, a). 23, to be haughty, as in Isa. iii. 16. 
The prophet mentions pride as the root of all sins. The holy 
mountain is not Canaan as a mountainous country, but the 
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temple mountain, as in the parallel passage, Isa. xi. 9. The 
people left by the Lord, «e. spared in the judgment, and 
gathered together again out of the dispersion, will be “dni and 
dal. The two words are often connected together as synonyms, 
e.g. Isa. xxvi. 6 and Job xxxiv. 28. ‘IY is not to be confounded 
with 12Y, gentle or meek, but signifies bowed down, oppressed 
with the feeling of impotence for what is good, and the know- 
ledge that deliverance is due to the compassionate grace of 
God alone; it is therefore the opposite of proud, which trusts 
in its own strength, and boasts of its own virtue. The leading 
characteristic of those who are bowed down will be trust in the 
Lord, the spiritual stamp of genuine piety. This remnant of 
Israel, the éxAoyy of the people of God, will neither commit 
injustice, nor practise wickedness and deceit with word and 
tongue, will therefore be a holy nation, answering to its divine 
calling (Ex. xix. 6), just as God does no wrong (ver. 5), and 
the servant of Jehovah has no deceit in his mouth (Isa. liii. 9). 
What is stated here can, of course, not refer to those who 
were brought back from Babylon, as Calvin supposes, taking 
the words comparatively, because there were many: hypocrites 
among the exiles, and adding, “because the Lord will thus 
wipe away all stains from His people, that the holiness may 
then appear all the purer.’ The prophetic announcement 
refers to the time of perfection, which commenced with the 
coming of Christ, and will be completely realized at His return 
to judgment. Strauss very appropriately compares the words 
of John, “ Whatsoever is born of God doth not commit sin” 
(1 John iii. 9). Zephaniah explains what he says, by adding 
the assurance of the blessing which is promised in the law as 
the reward of faithful walk in the commandments of the Lord. 
This reason rests upon the assumption that they only rejoice 
in the promised blessing who walk in the commandments of 
God. In this respect the enjoyment of the blessing yields a 
practical proof that wrong and wickedness occur no more. 
The words 182) 7" may ‘be explained from the comparison 
of the remnant of Israel to a flock both in Mic. vii. 14 and 
Luke xii. 32 (“little flock ;” for the fact itself, compare Mic. 
iv. 4). This blessing is still further developed in what follows, 
first of all by a reference to the removal of the judgments of 


God (vers. 14-17), and secondly by the promise of God that 
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all the obstacles which prevent the enjoyment of the blessing 
are to be cleared away (vers. 18-20). 

Ver. 14. “ Eault, O daughter Zion; shout, O Israel! rejoice 
and ecult with all the heart, O daughter Jerusalem. Ver. 15. 
Jehovah has removed thy judgments, cleared away thine enemy ; 
the King of Israel, Jehovah, is in the midst of thee: thou 
wilt see evil no more. Ver. 16. In that day will men say to 
Jerusalem, Fear not, O Zion; let not thy hands drop. Ver. 17. 
Jehovah thy God is in the midst of thee, a hero who helps: He 
rejoices over thee in delight, He is silent in His love, eaults over 
thee with rejoicing.” The daughter Zion, «.e. the reassembled 
remnant of Israel, is to exult and shout at the fulness of the 
salvation prepared for it. The fulness is indicated in the 
heaping up of words for exulting and rejoicing. The greater 
the exultation, the greater must the object be over which men 
exult. 7, to break out into a cry of joy, is a plural, because 
the Israel addressed is a plurality. The re-establishment of the 
covenant of grace assigns the reason for the exultation. God 
has removed the judgments, and cleared away the enemies, 
who served as the executors of His judgments. Pinndh, piel, 
to put in order (sc. a house), by clearing away what is lying 
about in disorder (Gen. xxiv. 31; Lev. xiv. 36), hence to 
sweep away or remove. ’Oyébh: with indefinite generality, 
every enemy. Now is Jehovah once more in the midst of the 
daughter Zion as King of Israel, whereas, so long as Israel 
was given up to the power of the enemy, He had ceased to be 
its King. Y‘hovdh is in apposition to melekh Yisrd’él, which 
is placed first for the sake of emphasis, and not a predicate. 
The predicate is merely 727P2a (in the midst of thee). The 
accent lies upon the fact that Jehovah is in the midst of His 
congregation as King of Israel (cf. ver. 17). Because this is 
the case, she will no more see, 7.e. experience, evil (787 as in 
Jer. v. 12, Isa. xliv. 16, etc.), and need not therefore any 
longer fear and despair. This is stated in ver. 16: They will 
say to Jerusalem, Fear not. She will have so little fear, that 
men will be able to call her the fearless one. i*¥ is a vocative 
of address. It is simpler to assume this than to supply ) from 
the previous clause. The falling of the hands is a sign of 
despair through alarm and anxiety (cf. Isa. xiii. 7). This 
thought is still further explained in ver. 17. Jehovah, the 
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God of Zion, is within her, and is a hero who helps or saves ; 
He has inward joy in His rescued and blessed people (cf. Isa. 
Ixii, 5, Ixy. 19). in2n83 WM appears unsuitable, since we 
cannot think of it as indicating silence as to sins that may 
oceur (cf. Ps. ]. 21, Isa. xxii. 14), inasmuch as, according to 
ver. 13, the remnant of Israel commits no sin. Ewald and 
Hitzig would therefore read yachddish; and Ewald renders it 
“he will grow young again,” which Hitzig rejects as at vari- 
ance with the language, because we should then have Wann’, 
He therefore takes yachddish as synonymous with nivin nvy?, 
he will do a new thing (Isa. xliii, 19). But this rendering 
cannot be justified by the usage of the language, and does not 
even yield a thought in harmony with the context. Silence in 
His love is an expression used to denote love deeply felt, which 
is absorbed in its object with thoughtfulness and admiration,’ 
and forms the correlate to rejoicing with exultation, ¢.e. to the 
loud demonstration of one’s love. The two clauses contain 
simply a description, drawn from man’s mode of showing love, 
and transferred to God, to set forth the great satisfaction 
which the Lord has in His redeemed people, and are merely a 
poetical filling up of the expression, “ He will rejoice over thee 
with joy.” This joy of His love will the Lord extend to all 
who are troubled and pine in misery. 

Ver. 18. “ I gather together those that mourn for the festive 
meeting ; they are,of thee; reproach presses upon them. Ver. 19. 
Behold, at that tume [ will treat with all thine oppressors, and will 
save the limping, and gather together that which is dispersed, and 
make them a praise and a name in every land of their shame. 
Ver. 20. At that time will I bring you and gather you in time ; 
for Lwill make you a name and a praise among all the nations 
of the earth, when I turn your captivity before your eyes, saith 
Jehovah.” The salvation held up in prospect before the rem- 
nant of Israel, which has been refined by the judgments and 
delivered, was at a very remote distance in Zephaniah’s time. 


1 ‘* He assumes the person of a mortal man, because, unless He stam- 
mers in this manner, He cannot sufficiently show how much He loves us. 
Thy God will therefore be quiet in His love, i.e. this will be the greatest 
delight of thy God, this His chief pleasure, when He shall cherish thee. 
As a man caresses his dearest wife, so will God then quietly repose in thy 
love.” —CALVIN. 
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The first thing that awaited the nation was the judgment, 
through which it was to be dispersed among the heathen, 
according to the testimony of Moses and all the prophets, and 
to be refined in the furnace of affliction. The ten tribes were 
already carried away into éxile, and Judah was to share the 
same fate immediately afterwards. In order, therefore, to offer 
to the pious a firm consolation of hope in the period of suffer- 
ing that awaited them, and one on which their faith could rest 
in the midst of tribulation, Zephaniah mentions in conclusion 
the gathering together of all who pine in misery at a distance 
from Zion, and who are scattered far and wide, to assure even 
these of their future participation in the promised salvation. 
Every clause of ver. 18 is difficult. ‘23 is a niphal participle 
of 73’, with 3 instead of §, as in Lam. i. 4, in the sense of to 
mourn, or be troubled. Mo‘éd, the time of the feast, when all 
Israel gathered together to rejoice before Jehovah, as in Hos. 
xii. 10, except that the word is not to be restricted to the feast 
of tabernacles, but may be understood as relating to all the 
feasts to which pilgrimages were made. The preposition min 
is taken by many in the sense of far from; in support of which 
Hitzig appeals to Lam.i. 4. But that passage is rather opposed 
to the application of the meaning referred to, inasmuch as we 
have Pan there, in which min denotes the cause. And this 
causal signification is to be retained here also, if only because 
of the close connection between-*32 and 7yi3i2, according to 
which the dependent word can only denote the object or occa- 
sion of the ndgéh. Those who are troubled for the festal 
meeting are they who mourn because they cannot participate 
in the joy of assembling before the face of the Lord, namely, 
on account of their banishment into foreign lands. _ Mimmekh 
hdyu, from thee were they, ze. they have been thine (min 
expressing descent or origin, as in Isa. lviii. 12, Ezra ii. 59, 
Ps. Ixviii..27; and the whole clause containing the reason for 
their meeting). The explanation given by Anton and Strauss 
is unsuitable and forced: “They will be away from thee, 
namely, separated from thee as mourners.” In the last clause 
it is a matter of dispute to what the suffix in moy refers. The 
explanation of Strauss, that it refers to Zion, is precluded by 
the fact that Zion is itself addressed, both in what precedes 
and what follows, and the thought does not require so rapid a 
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change of persons. It is more natural to refer it to ‘32, in 
which case the singular suffix is used collectively as a neuter, 
like the feminines nydsn and 433; and the meaning takes 
this form: a burden upon them, viz. those who mourned for 
the feasts, was the reproach, sc. of slavery among the heathen 
(compare ver. 19, at the close). Consequently the clause 
assigns a still further reason for the promise, that they are to be 
gathered together. In ver. 19, NY with NN signifies neither 
to handle in an evil sense, nor comprimere, conculcare, but to 
treat or negotiate with a person, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25 and xvii. 
17, where nix, according to a later usage of the language, is a 
preposition, and not a sign of the accusative. The more precise 
definition of the procedure, or of the kind of negotiation, is 
evident from the context. The reference is to a punitive pro- 
cedure, or treating in wrath. 7!}2¥) as in Ps. Ix. 14, the heathen 
nations who had subjugated Israel. What follows is taken 
almost verbatim from Mic. iv. 6; and the last clause points back 
to Deut. xxvi. 19, to tell the people that the Lord will assuredly 
realize the glorification promised to the people of His pos- 
session, and make Israel an object of praise to the whole earth. 
bawa yINT-723, in all lands, where they have suffered shame. 
Boshtdém is epexegetical of ha drets, which governs it; this 
explains the use of the article with the nomen regens (cf. Ewald, 
§ 290, d). In order to paint the glory of the future salvation 
in still more vivid colours before the eyes of the people, the 
Lord ends by repeating this promise once more, with a slight 
change in the words. At that time will I lead you. The 
indefinite 828 might be expounded from the context, by sup- 
plying the place to which God will lead them, after such pas- 
sages as Isa. xiv. 2, xlill. 5. But it is more natural to think of 
the phrase, to lead out and in, according to Num. xxvii. 17, 
and to take 8’38 as an abbreviation of 827) dst, picturing the 
pastoral fidelity with which the Lord will guide the redeemed. 
The following words D238 *¥3? point to this: compare Isa. xl. 
11, where the gathering of the lambs is added to the feeding of 
the flock, to give prominence to the faithful care of the shep- 
herds for the weak and helpless. ‘82? is the infinitive: my 
gathering you, sc. will take place. The choice of this form is 
to be traced, as Hitzig supposes, to the endeavour to secure 
uniformity in the clauses. A fresh reason is then assigned for 
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‘the promise, by a further allusion to the glorification appointed 
for the people of God above all the nations of the earth, 
coupled with the statement that this will take place at the 
turning of their captivity, ie. when God shall abolish the 
misery of His people, and turn it into salvation (“turn the 
captivity,” asin ch. ii. 7), and that “ before your eyes ;” 2., 
not that “ ye yourselves shall see the salvation, and not merely 
your children, when they have closed your eyes” (Hitzig)—for 
such an antithesis would be foreign to the context—but as 
equivalent to “quite obviously, so that the turn in events stands 
out before the eye,” analogous to “ ye will see eye to eye” 
(Isa. lii: 8; cf. Luke ii. 30). This will assuredly take place, 
for Jehovah has spoken it. 

On the fulfilment of this promise, Theodoret observes that 
“these things were bestowed upon those who came from Baby- 
lon, and have been offered to all men since then.” This no 
doubt indicates certain points of the fulfilment, but the prin- 
cipal fulfilment is generalized too much. For although the 
promise retains its perfect validity in the case of the Christian 
church, which is gathered out of both Jews and Gentiles, and will 
receive its final accomplishment in the completion of the king- 
dom of heaven founded by Christ on the earth, the allusion to 
the Gentile Christians falls quite into the background in the 
picture of salvation in vers. 11-20, and the prophet’s eye is 
simply directed towards Israel, and the salvation reserved for 
the rescued éxdoy) tod "Icpand. But inasmuch as Zephaniah 
not only announces the judgment upon the whole earth, but 
also predicts the conversion of the heathen nations to Jehovah 
the living God (ch. ili. 9, 10), we must not restrict the descrip- 
tion of salvation in ch. ii. 11-20 to the people of Israel: who 
were lineally descended from Abraham, and to the remnant of 
them; but must also regard the Gentiles converted to the 
living God through Christ as included among them, and must 
consequently say that the salvation which the Lord will procure 
through the judgment for the daughter Zion or the remnant of 
Israel, commenced with the founding of the Christian church 
by the apostles for Judah and the whole world, and has been 
gradually unfolded more and more through the spread of the 
name of the Lord and His worship among all nations, and will 
be eventually and fully realized at the second coming of Christ 
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to the last judgment, and to perfect His kingdom in the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. and xxii). It is 
true that both the judgment and the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel seeking Jehovah and His righteousness commenced 
even before Christ, with the giving up of Judah, together with 
all the tribes and kingdoms falling within the horizon of Old 
Testament prophecy, into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
imperial rulers who followed him ; but so far as the question of 
the fulfilment of our prophecy is concerned, these events come 
into consideration merely as preliminary stages of and prepara- 
tions for the times of decision, which commenced with Christ 
not only for the Jews, but for all nations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


y ERSON oF THE PropHet.—We have no further 
information concerning Haggai (Chaggai, i.e. the 
festal one, formed from chdg, with the adjective 
termination ai: cf. Ewald, § 164, c, and 278, e; 
LXX. ’Ayyaios, Vulg. Aggeus) than that obtained from the 
headings to his prophetic addresses (ch. i. 1, i. 1, 10, 20), and 
confirmed by Ezra v. 1,—namely, that he commenced his pro- 
phesying in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, and by means 
of his prophecies caused the work of building the temple, which 
had been suspended in consequence of the machinations of the 
Cutheans (Samaritans), to be resumed, and in common with 
the prophet Zechariah, who commenced his labours two months 
later, ensured the continuance of that work. The extra-biblical 
accounts of the circumstances of his life have no evidence at 
all to support them. This is the case, for example, with the 
statement of Ps. Dorotheus and Ps. Epiphanius, that Haggai 
came from Babylon to Jerusalem when quite a young man, 
and that he survived the rebuilding of the temple, and was 
buried in honour near the burial-place of the priests, to say 
nothing of the strange opinion which was tolerably general in the 
times of Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, and which arose from a 
misinterpretation of the word ND in ch. i. 13, viz. that Haggai 
was an angel who appeared in human shape. And Ewald’s 
conjecture, that Haggai had seen the temple of Solomon, can- 
not be inferred from ch. ii. 3. In that case he would have 
been about eighty years old when he commenced his labours as 
a prophet. 


2. Tue Boor or Haae@ar contains four words of God 
uttered by the prophet in the second year of the reign of Darius 
167 
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Hystaspes, which had for their object the furtherance of the 
building of the temple, and in all probability simply reproduce 
the leading thought of His oral addresses. In the first pro- 
phecy, delivered on the new moon’s day of the sixth month of 
the year named (ch. i.), he condemns the indifference of the 
people concerning the building of the temple, and represents 
the failure of the crops and the curse under which the people 
were suffering as a divine punishment for the neglect of that 
work. In consequence of this admonition the building was 
resumed. ‘The three following prophecies in ch. 11. encourage 
the people to continue the work they have begun. The 
second, which was delivered only twenty-four days after the 
first (ch. ii. 1-9), consoles those who are desponding on account 
of the poverty of the new building, by promising that the Lord 
will keep the covenant promise made to His people when they 
came out of Egypt, and by shaking the whole world and all 
the heathen, will give the new temple even greater glory than 
that of Solomon had. The last two words of God were deli- 
vered to the people on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month 
of the same year. They predict in the first place the cessation 
of the previous curse, and the return of the blessings of nature 
promised to the church which had remained faithful to the 
covenant (vers. 10-19); and in the second place, the preserva- 
tion of the throne of Israel, represented in the person and 
attitude of Zerubbabel, among the tempests which will burst 
upon the kingdoms of this world, and destroy their might and 
durability (vers. 20-23). 

In order to understand clearly the meaning of these pro- 
phecies and promises in relation to the development of the Old 
Testament kingdom of God, we must look at the historical cir- 
cumstances under which Haggai was called by God to labour 
as a prophet. Haggai was the first prophet who rose up after 
the exile in the midst of the congregation of Judah that had 
returned from Babylon, to proclaim to it the will and saving 
purposes of its God. Between him and Zephaniah there lay 
the seventy years’ exile, and the labours of the great prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. What all the earlier prophets 
had foretold, and Jeremiah especially, in a comprehensive and 
most impressive manner—namely, that the Lord would thrust 
out Judah also among the heathen, on account of its obstinate 
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idolatry and resistance to the commandments of God, and would 
cause it to be enslaved by them—had been fulfilled. As the 
ten tribes had been carried away by the Assyrians long before, 
so had the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem been also 
earried into exile by the Chaldeans through Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Lord had now banished all His people from before His 
face, and sent them away among the heathen, but He had not 
cast them off entirely and for ever. He had indeed suspended 
His covenant with Israel, but He had not entirely abolished it. 
Even to the people pining in exile He had not only renewed 
the ancient promises through the prophet Ezekiel, after the 
dissolution of the kingdom of Judah and the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, viz. that He would restore the 
nation to favour again, when it should come to the knowledge 
of its grievous sins, and turn to Him with penitence, and that 
He would redeem it from exile, lead it back to its own land, 
and exalt it to great glory; but He had also caused the might 
and duration of the kingdoms of the world to be proclaimed 
through Daniel, and their eventual overthrow through the 
kingdom of God from heaven. The seventy years, during 
which the land of Judah was to lie waste and the nation to 
serve Babel (Jer. xxv. 11), had now passed away. The Baby- 
lonian empire had fallen, and Koresh (Cyrus), the founder of 
the Persian empire, had given the Jews permission to return 
to their own land in the first year of his sole dominion, and 
had commanded that the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt. In consequence of this, a considerable 
number of the captives of Judah and Benjamin, viz. 42,360 
freemen, with 7337 men-servants and maid-servants, led by 
Zerubbabel prince of Judah, a descendant of David, who was 
appointed governor in Judah, and by the high priest Joshua, 
had returned to their homes (Ezra i. and ii.). Having arrived 
there, they had restored Jehovah’s altar of burnt-offering in 
the seventh month of the year, and re-established the sacrificial 
worship prescribed in the law. They had also so far made 
preparations for the rebuilding of the temple, that even in the 
second month of the second year after their return they 
were able solemnly to lay the foundation for the new temple 
(Ezra iii.). 


They had hardly commenced building, however, when the 
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Samaritans came with a request that they might take part in 
the building of the temple, because they also sought the God 
of the Jews. Now, when the chiefs of Judah refused to grant 
them this request, as being a mixed people, composed of the 
heathen colonists who had been transplanted into the kingdom 
of the ten tribes and a few Israelites who were left behind in 
the land, whilst their worship of God was greatly distorted by 
heathenism (see at 2 Kings xvii. 24-41), they endeavoured to 
disturb the work already begun, and to prevent its continuation 
and completion. They made the hands of the people of Judah 
idle, as we read in Ezra iv. 4, 5, frightening them while build- 
ing, and hiring counsellors against them to frustrate their 
design, the whole of the still remaining time of Cyrus, and 
even till the reign of king Darius of Persia, so that the work at 
the house of God at Jerusalem ceased and was suspended till 
the second year of the reign of this king (Ezra iv. 24). But 
even if these machinations of the adversaries of Judah fur- 
nished the outward occasion for the interruption and suspension 
of the work they had begun, we must not seek for the sole and 
sufficient reason for the breaking off of the work in these alone. 
Nothing is recorded of any revocation of the edict issued by 
Cyrus during his reign; and even if the letter to Artachsata 
given in Ezra iv. 7 sqq. referred, as is generally assumed, to 
the building of the temple, and the reply of this king, which 
prohibited the continuation of the building, was issued by 
' Pseudo-Smerdis, this only took place under the second suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, twelve years after the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the temple. What the enemies of Judah had 
previously undertaken and accomplished consisted simply in 
the fact that they made the hands of the Jewish people idle, 
frightening them while building, and frustrating their enter- 
prise by hiring counsellors." The latter they would hardly 
have succeeded in, if the Jews themselves had taken real 

1 So much is evident from the account in the book of Ezra, concerning 
the machinations of the Samaritans to frustrate the building. The more 
precise determination of what they did—namely, whether they obtained a 
command from the king to suspend the building—depends upon the explana- 
tion given to the section in Ezra (iv. 6-23), into which we need not enter 


more minutely till we come to our exposition of the book itself, inasmuch 


as it is not important to decide this question in order to understand our 
prophet. 
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pleasure in the continuation of the work, and had had firm 
confidence in the assistance of God. These were wanting. 
Even at the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone, many of 
the old priests, Levites and heads of tribes, who had seen the 
first temple, spoiled the people’s pleasure by loud weeping. 
This weeping can hardly be explained merely from the recol- 
lection of the trials and sufferings of the last fifty years, 
which came involuntarily into their mind at that moment 
of solemn rejoicing, but was no doubt occasioned chiefly 
by the sight of the miserable circumstances under which the 
congregation took this work in hand, and in which they could 
not help saying to themselves, that the execution of the work 
would not correspond to the hopes which might have been 
cherished from the restoration of the house of God. But 
such thoughts as these would of necessity greatly detract from 
their pleasure in building, and as soon as outward difficulties 
were also placed in their way, would supply food to the doubt 
whether the time for carrying on this work had really come. 
Thus the zeal for building the house of God so cooled down, 
that they gave it up altogether, and simply began to provide 
for their own necessities, and to establish themselves comfort- 
ably in the land of their fathers, so far as the circumstances 
permitted (Hag. i. 4). This becomes perfectly intelligible, if 
we add that, judging from the natural character of sinful men, 
there were no doubt a considerable number of men among 
those who had returned, who had been actuated to return less 
by living faith in the Lord and His word, than by earthly 
hopes of prosperity and comfort in the land of their fathers. 
As soon as they found themselves disappointed in their expec- 
tations, they became idle and indifferent with regard to the 
house of the Lord. And the addresses of our prophet show 
clearly enough, that one principal reason for the suspension of 
the work is to be sought for in the lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence of the people. 

The contents and object of these addresses, viz. the cir- 
cumstance that they are chiefly occupied with the command to 
build the temple, and attach great promises to the performance 
of this work, can only be explained in part, however, from the 
fact that the fidelity of the nation towards its God showed 
itself in zeal for the house of God. The deeper and truer 
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explanation is to be found in the significance which the temple 
possessed in relation to the kingdom of God in its Old Testa- 
ment form. The covenant of grace, made by the God of 
heaven and earth with the nation of Israel which He had 
chosen for His own peculiar possession, required, as a visible 
pledge of the real fellowship into which Jehovah had. entered 
with Israel, a place where this fellowship could be sustained. 
For this reason, directly after the conclusion of the covenant 
at Sinai, God commanded the tabernacle to be erected, for a 
sanctuary in which, as. covenant God, He would dwell among 
His people in a visible symbol; and, as the sign of the fulfil- 
ment of this divine promise, at the dedication of the tabernacle, 
and also of the temple of Solomon which took its place, the 
glory of Jehovah in the form of a cloud filled the sanctuary 
that had been built for His name. Hence the continuance of 
the ancient covenant, or of the kingdom of God in Israel, was 
bound up with the temple. When this was destroyed the 
covenant was broken, and the continuance of the kingdom of 
God suspended. If, therefore, the covenant which had been 
dissolved during the exile was to be renewed, if the kingdom 
of God was to be re-established in its Old Testament form, 
the rebuilding of the temple was the first and most important 
prerequisite for this; and the people were bound to pursue the 
work of building it with all possible zeal, that they might 
thereby practically attest their desire and readiness to resume 
the covenant fellowship which had been interrupted for a time. 
After the people had thus fulfilled the duty that devolved upon 
them, they might expect from the faithfulness of the Lord, 
their covenant God, that He would also restore the former 
gracious connection in all its completeness, and fulfil all His 
covenant promises. It is in this that the significance of 
Haggai’s prophecies consists, so far as they have regard to the 
furthering of the work of building the temple. And this 
object was attained. The building of the temple was resumed 
in consequence of his admonition, and at the end of four years 
and a half—namely, in the sixth year of the reign of Darius— 
the work was finished (Ezra vi. 14, 15). But at its dedication 
the new temple was not filled with the cloud of the glory of 
Jehovah ; yea, the most essential feature in the covenant made 
at Sinai was wanting, viz. the ark with the testimony, i.e. the 
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tables of the law, which no man could restore, inasmuch as the 
ten words of the covenant had been written upon the tables by 
God Himself. The old covenant was not to be restored in its 
Sinaitic form; but according to the promise made through 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 31 sqq.), the Lord would make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and Judah; He would put His law 
into their heart, and write it in their minds. The people, 
however, were not sufficiently prepared for this. Therefore 
those who had returned from Babylon were still to continue 
under the rule of the heathen powers of the world, until the 
time had arrived for the conclusion of the new covenant, when 
‘the Lord would come to His temple, and the angel of the 
covenant would fill it with the glory of the heathen. Thus 
the period of Zerubbabel’s temple was a time of waiting for 
Judah, and a period of preparation for the coming of the pro- 
mised Saviour. To give the people a pledge during that period 
of the certainty of the fulfilment of the covenant grace of God, 
was the object of Haggai’s two promises of salvation. 

So far as the form is concerned, the prophecies of Haggai 
have not the poetical swing of the earlier prophetical diction. 
They are written in the simplest rhetorical style, and never 
rise very far above the level of good prose, although vivacity 
is sates to “ie pep by the frequent use of interrogatives 
(cf. ch. i. 4, 9, ii. 8, 12, 13, 19), and it by no means infre- 
quently ones into i aiaonioal rhythm (cf. ch. 1. 6, 9-11, 
ii. 6-8, 22). One characteristic of Hageai’s mode of deserts 
tion is the peculiar habit to which Naspelsbach has called 
attention—namely, of uttering the main thought with concise 
and nervous brevity, after a long and verbose introduction 
(cf. ch. i. 26, i. 120, ii. 5d, ii. 19D); so that it might be said 
that he is accustomed “to conceal a small and most intensive 
kernel under a broad and thick shell.” His language is toler- 
ably free from Chaldzeisms. 

For the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Linlei- 
tung, p. 808; to which add Aug. Koehler’s die Weissagungen 
Hagga’’s erklart, Erlangen 1860. 
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EXPOSITION. 


ADMONITION TO BUILD THE TEMPLE, AND ITS RESULT.— 
CHAP. I. 


Haggai, having reproved the people for their indifference 
with regard to the rebuilding of the temple, and pointed to 
the failure of their crops for want of rain as a divine chastise- 
ment consequent upon it, admonishes Zerubbabel the governor, 
Joshua the high priest, and the people generally, to resume 
the building of the temple (vers. 2-11), and then describes the 
way in which his appeal was responded to (vers. 12-15). 

In ver. 1 this address is introduced by a statement of the 
time at which it had been delivered, and the persons to whom 
it was addressed. The word of Jehovah was uttered through 
the prophet in the second year of king Darius, on the first 
day of the sixth month. 77 answers to the name Ddryavush 
or Ddarayavush of the arrow-headed inscriptions ; it is derived 
from the Zendic dar, Sanskrit dhri, contracted into dhar, and 
is correctly explained by Herodotus (vi. 98) as signifying 
ép&eins = coércitor. It is written in Greek Aapetos (Darius). 
The king referred to is the king of Persia (Ezra iv. 5, 24), 
the first of that name, i.e. Darius Hystaspes, who reigned from 
521 to 486 B.c. That this is the king meant, and not Darius 
Nothus, is evident from the fact that Zerubbabel the Jewish 
prince, and Joshua the high priest, who had led back the 
exiles from Babylon to Judea in the reign of Cyrus, in the 
year 5386 (Kzra i. 8, ii. 2), might very well be still at the 
head of the returned people in the second year of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, 7.2. in the year 520, but could not have 
been still living in the reign of Darius Nothus, who did not 
ascend the throne till 113 years after the close of the captivity. 
Moreover, in ch. ii. 3, Haggai presupposes that many of his 
contemporaries had seen the temple of Solomon. Now, as 
that temple had been destroyed in the year 588 or 587, there 
might very well be old men still living under Darius Hystaspes, 
in the year 520, who had seen that temple in their early days ; 
but that could not be the case under Darius Nothus, who 
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ascended the Persian throne in the year 423. The prophet 
addresses his word to the temporal and spiritual heads of the 
nation, to the governor Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua. 
2230 is written in many codd. 22201, and is either formed 
from 223 WM, an Babyloniam dispersus, or as the child, if born 
before the dispersion in Babylonia, would not have received 
this name proleptically, probably more correctly from >23 ym, 
nm Babylonia satus s. genitus, in which case the » was assimi- 
lated to the 2 when the two words were joined into one, and 
2 received a dagesh. Zerubbabel (LXX. ZopoBaBer) was 
the son of Shealtiél. 5s*ndNw is written in the same way in 
ch. ii. 23, 1 Chron. iii. 17, Ezra iii. 2, and Neh. xii. 1; whereas 
in vers. 12 and 14, and ots ii. 2, it is contracted into Dn, 
She aliv’él, i.e. the prayer of Gea, or one asked of God in 
prayer, was, according to 1 Chron. iii. 17, if we take ’assir as 
an Apalldtines a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), or, if we take 
‘assir aS a proper name, a son of Assir the son of Jeconiah, 
and therefore a grandson of Jehoiachin. But, according to 
1 Chron. iii. 19, Zerubbabel was a son of Pedaiah, a brother 
of Shealtiel. And lastly, according to the genealogy in Luke 
iil. 27, Shealtiel was not a son of either Assir or Jeconiah, but 
of Neri, a descendant of David through hisson Nathan. These 
three divergent accounts, according to which Zerubbabel was 
(1) a son of Shealtiél, (2) a son of Pedaiah, the brother of 
Shealtiél, and a grandson of Assir or Jeconiah, (3) a son of 
Shealtiél and grandson of Neri, may be brought into harmony 
by means of the following combinations, if we bear in mind 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. xxii. 30), that Jeconiah would 
be childless, and not be blessed with having one of his seed 
sitting upon the throne of David and ruling over Judah. 
Since this prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled, according to 
the genealogical table given by Luke, inasmuch as Shealtiél’s 
father there is not Assir or Jeconiah, a descendant of David 
in the line of Solomon, but Neri, a descendant of David’s son 
Nathan, it follows that neither of the sons of Jeconiah men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18 (Zedekiah and Assir) had a son, 
but that the latter had only a daughter, who married a man 
of the family of her father’s tribe, according to the law of 
the heiresses, Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, 9—namely Neri, who 


belonged to the tribe of Judah and family of David. From 
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this marriage sprang Shealtiél, Malkiram, Pedaiah, and others. 
The eldest of these took possession of the property of his 
maternal grandfather, and was regarded in law as his (legiti- 
mate) son. Hence he is described in 1 Chron. iii. 17 as the 
son of Assir the son of Jeconiah, whereas in Luke he is 
described, according to his lineal descent, as the son of Neri. 
But Shealtiél also appears to have died without posterity, and 
simply to have left a widow, which necessitated a Levirate 
marriage on the part of one of the brothers (Deut. xxv. 5-10; 
Matt. xxii. 24-28). Shealtiél’s second brother Pedaiah appears 
to have performed his duty, and to have begotten Zerubbabel 
and Shimei by this sister-in-law (1 Chron. iii. 19), the former 
of whom, Zerubbabel, was entered in the family register of 
the deceased uncle Shealtiél, passing as his (lawful) son and 
heir, and continuing his family. Koehler holds essentially the 
same views (see his comm. on ch. ii. 23). Zerubbabel was 
pechah, a Persian governor. The real meaning of this foreign 
word is still a disputed point.’ In addition to his Hebrew 
name, Zerubbabel also bore the Chaldsean name Sheshbazzar, 
as an officer of the Persian king, as we may see by compar- 
ing Ezra i. 8, 11, v. 14, 16, with Ezra i. 2, ii. 2, 8, and 
v. 2. For the prince of Judah, Sheshbazzar, to whom Koresh 
directed the temple vessels brought from Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to be delivered, and who brought them back from 
Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezra i. 8, 11, v. 14), and who laid the 
foundation for the house of God, according to ch. vy. 16, is 


1 Prof. Spiegel (in Koehler on Mal. i. 8) objects to the combination 
attempted by Benfey, and transferred to the more modern lexicons, viz. 
with the Sanserit paksha, a companion or friend (see at 1 Kings x. 15), 
on the ground that this word (1) signifies wing in the Vedas, and only 
received the meaning side, party, appendix, at a later period, and (2) does 
not occur in the Hranian languages, from which it must necessarily have 
been derived. Hence Spiegel proposes to connect it with pdvan (from the 
root pd, to defend or preserve: compare F. Justi, Hdb. der Zendsprache, 
p- 187), which occurs in Sanscrit and Old Persian (cf. Khsatrapavan = 
Satrap) at the end of composite words, and in the Avesta as an inde- 
pendent word, in the contracted form pavan. ‘‘It is quite possible that 
the dialectic form pagvan (cf. the plural pachdvoth in Neh. ii. 7,9) may 
have developed itself from this, like dregvat from drevat, and hvdgva from 
hvova.” Hence pechah would signify a keeper of the government, or of 
the kingdom (Khsatra). 
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called Zerubbabel in Ezra ii. 2, as the leader of the procession, 
who not only laid the foundation for the temple, along with 
Joshua the high priest, according to Ezra iii. 2, 8, but also 
resumed the building of the temple, which had been suspended, 
in connection with the same Joshua during the reign of Darius. 
The high priest Joshua (Y*hdshud’, in Hara iii. 2, 8, iv. 3, con- 
tracted into Yéshua') was a son of Jozadak, who had been 
carried away by the Chaldeans to Babylon (1 Chron. v. 41), 
and a grandson of the high priest Seraiah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had caused to be executed at Riblah in the year 588, 
after the conquest of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv. 18-21; Jer. 
li, 24-27). The time given, “in the sixth month,” refers to 
the ordinary reckoning of the Jewish year (compare Zech. i. 7 
and vii. 1, and Neh. i. 1 with Neh. ii. 1, where the name of 
the month is given as well as the number). The first day, 
therefore, was the new moon’s day, which was kept as a feast- 
day not only by a special festal sacrifice (Num. xxviii. 11 sqq.), 
but also by the holding of a religious meeting at the sanctuary 
(compare Isa. i. 13 and the remarks on 2 Kings iv. 23). On 
this day Haggai might expect some susceptibility on the part 
of the people for his admonition, inasmuch as on such a day 
they must have been painfully and doubly conscious that the 
temple of Jehovah was still lying in ruins (Hengstenberg, 
Koehler). 

Vers. 2-6. The prophet begins by charging the people with 
their unconcern about building the house of God. Ver. 2. “Thus 
saith Jehovah of hosts: This people saith, [t 1s not time to come, 
the tume for the house of Jehovah to be built.” 1I7 DYN, aste 
populus, not my people, or Jehovah’s people, but hazzeh (this) 
in a contemptuous sense. Of the two clauses, (a) “ It is not 
time to come,” and (6) “ The time of the house of Jehovah,” 
the latter gives the more precise definition of the former, the 
Na (to come) being explained as meaning the time to build the 
house of Jehovah. The meaning is simply this: the time has 
not yet arrived to come and build the house of Jehovah; for x 
in this connection signifies “ not yet,” as in Gen. ii. 5, Job 
xxii. 16. A distinction is drawn between coming to the house 
of Jehovah and building the house, as in ver. 14. There is no 
ground, therefore, for altering the text, as Hitzig proposes, 
inasmuch as the defective mode of writing the infinitive Na is 
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by no means rare (compare, for example, Ex. ii. 18, Lev. xiv. 
48, Num. xxxii. 9, 1 Kings xiv. 28, Isa. xx. 1); and there is 
no foundation whatever for the absurd rendering of the words 
of the text, “It is not the time of the having arrived of the 
time of the house,” etc. (Hitzig). 

The word of Jehovah is opposed in ver. 4 to this speech of 
the people; and in order to give greater prominence to the 
antithesis, the introductory formula, “ The word of Jehovah came 
by Haggat the prophet thus,” is repeated in ver. 3. In order to 
appeal to the conscience of the people, God meets them with 
the question in ver. 4: “ Js at time for you yourselves to live in 
your houses wainscoted, whilst this house lies waste?” The 
before NY is not the article, but 7 interr. DAN is added to 
strengthen the pronoun (cf. Ges. §121, 3). S%phinim without 
the article is connected with the noun, in the form of an appo- 
sition: in your houses, they being wainscoted, ¢.e. with the 
inside walls covered or inlaid with costly wood-work. Such 
were the houses of the rich and of the more distinguished men 
(cf. Jer. xxii. 14; 1 Kings vii. 7). Living in such houses was 
therefore a sign of luxury and comfort. I) 4’37) is a circum- 
stantial clause, which we should express by “ whilst this house,” 
etc. With this question the prophet cuts off all excuse, on the 
ground that the circumstances of the times, and the oppression 
under which they suffered, did not permit of the rebuilding of 
the temple. If they themselves lived comfortably in wain- 
scoted houses, their civil and political condition could not be so 
oppressive, that they could find in that a sufficiént excuse for 
neglecting to build the temple. Even if the building of the 
temple had been prohibited by an edict of Pseudo-Smerdes, as 
many commentators infer from Ezra iv. 8-24, the reign of this 
usurper only lasted a few months; and with his overthrow, and 
the ascent of the throne by Darius Hystaspes, a change had 
taken place in the principles of government, which might have 
induced the heads of Judah, if the building of the house of God 
had rested upon their hearts as it did upon the heart of king 
David (2 Sam. vii. 2; Ps. cxxxii. 2-5), to take steps under the 
new king to secure the revocation of this edict, and the renewal 
of the command issued by Cyrus. 

After rebutting the untenable grounds of excuse, Haggai 
calls attention in vers. 5, 6 to the curse with which God has 
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punished, and is still punishing, the neglect of His house. 
Ver. 5. “ And now, thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Set your heart 
upon your ways. Wer. 6. Ye have sowed much, and brought 
in little: ye eat, and not for satisfaction; drink, and not to be 
filled with drink : ye clothe yourselves, and it does not serve for 
warming ; and the labourer for wages works for wages into a 
purse pierced with holes.” p232 12'Y, a favourite formula with 
Haggai (cf. ver. 7 and ch. ii. 15, 18). To set the heart upon 
one’s ways,.7.e. to consider one’s conduct, and lay it to heart. 
The ways are the conduct, with its results. J. H. Michaelis 
has given it correctly, “To your designs and actions, and their 
consequences.” In their ways, hitherto, they have reaped no 
blessing : they have sowed much, but brought only a little into 
their barns. 823, inf. abs., to bring in what has been reaped, 
or bring it home. What is here stated must not be restricted 
to the last two harvests which they had had under the reign of 
Darius, as Koehler supposes, but applies, according to ch. ii. 
15-17, to the harvests of many years, which had turned out 
very badly. The inf. abs., which is used in the place of the 
finite verb and determined by it, is continued in the clauses 
which follow, SDN, etc. The meaning of these clauses is, not that 
the small harvest was not sufficient to feed and clothe the people 
thoroughly, so that they had to “ cut their coat according to 
their cloth,’ as Maurer and Hitzig suppose, but that even in 
their use of the little that had been reaped, the blessing of God 
was wanting, as is not only evident from the words themselves, 
but placed beyond the possibility of doubt by ver. 9." What 
they ate and drank did not suffice to satisfy them; the clothes 
which they procured yielded no warmth ; and the wages which 
the day-labourer earned vanished just as rapidly as if it had 
been placed in a bag full of holes (cf. Lev. xxvi. 26; Hos, iv. 
10; Mic. vi. 14). > after ph? refers to the individual who 

1 Calvin and Osiander see a double curse in ver. 6. The former says, 
‘¢ We know that God punishes men in both ways, both by withdrawing 
His blessing, so that the earth is parched, and the heaven gives no rain, 
and also, even when there is a good supply of the fruits of the earth, by 
preventing their satisfying, so that there is no real enjoyment of them. 
It often happens that men collect what would be quite a suflicient quan- 
tity for food, but for all that, are still always hungry. This kind of curse 


is seen the more plainly when God deprives the bread and wine of their 
true virtue, so that eating and drinking fail to support the strength.” 
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clothes himself, and is to be explained from the phrase * on, 
“T am warm” (1 Kings i. 1, 2, etc.). 

Vers. 7-11. After this allusion to the visitation of God, the 
prophet repeats the summons in vers. 7, 8, to lay to heart their 
previous conduct, and choose the way that is well-pleasing to 
God. Ver. 7. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Direct your heart 
upon your ways. Ver. 8. Go up to the mountains and fetch wood 
and build the house, and I will take pleasure therein and glorify 
myself, saith Jehovah.” Hahdr (the mountain) is not any par- 
ticular mountain, say the temple mountain (Grotius, Maurer, 
Ros.), or Lebanon (Cocceius, Ewald, etc.) ; but the article is 
used generically, and hahdr is simply the mountain regarded as 
the locality in which wood chiefly grows (cf. Neh. viii. 15). 
Fetching wood for building is an individualizing expression for 
providing building materials; so that there is no ground for the 
inference drawn by Hitzig and many of the Rabbins, that 
the walls of the temple had been left standing when it was 
destroyed, so that all that had to be done was to renew the 
wood-work,—an inference at variance not only with the refer- 
ence made to the laying of the foundation of the temple in 
ch. i. 18 and Ezra iii. 10, but also to the express statement in 
the account sent by the provincial governor to king Darius in 
Ezra v. 8, viz. that the house of the great God was built with 
square stones, and that timber was Joid in the walls. ja7hYIN1, 
so will I take pleasure in it (the house) ; whereas so long as it ne 
in ruins, God was displeased with it. 7238), and I will glorify 
myself, se. upon the people, by causing my blessing to flow to 
it again. The keri 77238) is an unnecessary enentonor inas- 
feach as, although the voluntative might be used (cf. Ewald, 
§ 350, a), it is not required, and has not been employed, otk 
be aac it is wanting in 4848, for the simple reason that the 
verbs 15 do not easily admit of this form (Ewald, § 228, a), 
and also because it is not used in other instances, where the 
same circumstances do not prevail (eg. Zech. i. 3)... Ewald 


1 The later Talmudists, indeed, have taken the omission of the 7, which 
stands for 5 when used as a numeral, as an indication that there were five 
things wanting in the second temple: (1) the ark of the covenant, with 
the atoning lid and the cherubim; (2) the sacred fire; (3) the shechinah; 
(4) the Holy Spirit; (5) the Urim and Thummim (compare the Babylonian 
tract Joma 210, and Sal, ben Melech, Miclal Jophi on Hag. i. 8). 
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and Hitzig adopt this rendering, “ that I may feel myself 
honoured,” whilst Maurer and Riickert translate it as a passive, 
“ that I may be honoured.” But both of these views are much 
less in harmony with the context, since what is there spoken of 
is the fact that God will then turn His good pleasure to the 
people once more, and along with that His blessing. How 
thoroughly this thought predominates, is evident from the more 
elaborate description, which follows in vers. 9-11, of the visita- 
tion from God, viz. the failure of crops and drought. 

Ver. 9. “ Ye looked out for much, and behold (it came) to 
little ; and ye brought it home, and I blew into it. Why? is the 
saying of Jehovah of hosts. Because of my house, that it les 
waste, whereas ye run every man for his house. Ver. 10. There- 
fore the heaven has withheld its dew on your account, that no dew 
fell, and the earth has withheld her produce. Ver. 11. And I 
called drought upon the earth, and upon the mountains, and upon 
the corn, and upon the new wine, and upon the oil, and upon 
everything that the ground produces, and upon men, and upon 
cattle, and upon all the labour of the hands.” The meaning of 
ver. 9a is evident from the context. The inf. abs. pdénoh stands 
in an address full of emotion in the place of the perfect, and, 
as the following clause shows, for the second person plural. 
Ye have turned yourselves, fixed your eye upon much, 7.e. upon 
a rich harvest, pyne"mam, and behold the desired much turned 
to little. Ye brought into the house, ye fetched home what 
was reaped, and I blew into it, z.e. I caused it to fly away, like 
chaff before the wind, so that there was soon none of it left. 
Here is a double curse, therefore, as in ver. 6: instead of much, 
but little was reaped, and the little that was brought home 
melted away without doing any good. To this exposition of 
the curse the prophet appends the question 7) jM, why, se. has 
this taken place? that he may impress the cause with the 
greater emphasis upon their hardened minds. For the same 
reason he inserts once more, between the question and the 
answer, the words “is the saying of Jehovah of hosts,” that 
the answer may not be mistaken for a subjective view, but 
laid to heart as a declaration of the God who rules the world. 
The choice of the form 1 for 1! was probably occasioned by 
the guttural y in the {%, which is closely connected with it, 
just as the analogous use of mg7oy instead of 79-?Y in Isa. i. 5, 
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Ps. x. 13, and Jer. xvi. 10, where it is not followed by a word com- 
mencing with y as in Deut. xxix. 23, 1 Kings ix. 8, Jer. xxii. 8. 
The former have not been taken into account at all by Ewald 
in his elaborate Lehrbuch (cf. § 182, 6). In the answer given 
by God, “because of my house” (ya‘an béth2) is placed first for 
the sake of emphasis, and the more precise explanation follows. 
Ni WA, “because it,” not “that which.” 3) DAN) is a circum- 
stantial clause. in’2>... Ox, not “every one runs to his 
house,” but “runs for his house,” ° denoting the object of the 
running, as in Isa. lix. 7 and Proy. i.16. “When the house of 
Jehovah was in question, they did not move from the spot; but 
if it concerned their own house, they ran” (Koehler). In vers. 
10 and 11, the curse with which God punished the neglect of 
His house is still further depicted, with an evident play upon 
the punishment with which transgressors are threatened in the 
law (Lev. xxvi. 19, 20; Deut. xi. 17 and xxvili. 23, 24). povby 
is not a dat. incomm. (Hitzig), which is never expressed by OY; 
but °Y is used either in a causal sense, “on your account” 
(Chald.), or in a local sense, “ over you,” after the analogy of 
Deut. xxviii. 23, TWN by WW TY, in the sense of “the heaven 
over you will withhold” (Ros., Koehl.). It is impossible to 
decide with certainty between these two. The objection to the 
first, that “on your account” would be superfluous after }27°Y, 
has no more force than that raised by Hitzig against the second, 
viz. that super would be 2v2. There is no tautology in the first 
explanation, but the Daroy, written emphatically at the com- 
mencement, gives greater intensity to the threat: “ on account 
of you,” you who only care for your own houses, the heaven 
withholds the dew. And with the other explanation, 2y!2 would 
only be required in case Dayy were regarded as the object, 
upon which the dew ought to fall down from above. 93, not 
“to shut itself up,” but in a transitive sense, with the derivative 
meaning to withhold or keep back; and. mittdl, not partitively 
“of the dew,” equivalent to “a portion of it,’ but min in a 
privative sense, “away from,” z.e. so that no dew falls; for it 
is inadmissible to take mittdl as the object, “to hold back along 
with the dew,” after the analogy of Num. xxiv. 11 (Hitzig), 
inasmuch as the accusative of the person is wanting, and in the 
parallel clause NPD is construed with the accus. rei. SPN) in 
ver. 11 is still dependent upon jp-oy. The word chorebh, in the 
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sense of drought, applies strictly speaking only to the land and 
the fruits of the ground, but it is also transferred to men and 
beasts, inasmuch as drought, when it comes upon all vegetation, 
affects men and beasts as well; and in this clause it may be 
taken in the general sense of devastation. The word is care- 
fully chosen, to express the idea of the lex talionis. Because 
the Jews left the house of God chérabh, they were punished 
with chorebh. The last words are comprehensive: “all the 
labour of the hands” had reference to the cultivation of the 
soil and the preparation of the necessities of life. 
Vers. 12-15. The result of this reproof.—Ver. 12. “ Zerub- 
babel, and Joshua, and the whole of the remnant of the people, 
hearkened to the voice of Jehovah their God, and according to the 
words of Haggat the prophet, as Jehovah their God had sent 
him; and the people feared before Jehovah.” ‘All the remnant 
of the people” does not mean the rest of the nation besides 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, in support of which Koehler refers to 
Jer. xxxix. 3 and 1 Chron. xii. 38, either here or in ver. 14 
and ch. ii. 2, inasmuch as Zerubbabel as the governor and 
prince of Judah, and Joshua as the high priest, are not 
embraced under the idea of the “ people” (‘dm), as is the case 
in the passages quoted, where those who are described as the 
sh®érith, or remnant, are members or portions of the whole in 
question. The “remnant of the people,” as in Zech, viil. 6, is 
that portion of the nation which had returned from exile as a 
small gleaning of the nation, which had once been much larger. 
ipa yo’, to hearken to the voice, ¢.e. to lay to heart, so as to 
obey what was heard. “™ “ipa is still more minutely defined by 
oP) "27 : “and (indeed) according to the words of Haggai, in 
accordance with the fact that Jehovah had sent him.” This last 
clause refers to "135, which he had to speak according to the 
command of God (Hitzig); cf. Mic. iii. 4. The first fruit of the 
hearing was, that the people feared before Jehovah; the second 
is mentioned in ver. 14, namely, that they resumed the neglected 
building of the temple. Their fearing before Jehovah presup- 
poses that they saw their sin against God, and discerned in the 
drought a judgment from God. 
This penitential state of mind on the part of the people 
and their rulers was met by the Lord with the promise of His 
assistance, in order to elevate this disposition into determina- 
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tion and deed. Ver. 13. “ Then spake Haggat, the messenger 
of Jehovah, in the message of Jehovah to the people, thus: [am 
with you, ts the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 14. And Jehovah 
stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel, and the spirit of Joshua, 
and the spirit of all the remnant of the nation ; and they came 
and did work at the house of Jehovah of hosts, their God.” The 
prophet is called qNoD in ver. 13, z.e. messenger (not “angel,” 
as many in the time of the fathers misunderstood the word as 
meaning), as being sent by Jehovah to the people, to make 
known to them His will (compare Mal. ii. 7, where the same 
epithet is applied to the priest). As the messenger of Jehovah, 
he speaks by command of Jehovah, and not in his own name 
or by his own impulse. DIAN ‘38, I am with you, will help 
you, and will remove all the Sbetecles that stand in the way 
of your building g (cf. ch. ii. 4). This promise Jehovah fulfilled, 
first of all by giving to Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the people, a 
willingness to carry out the work. Yh, to awaken the 
spirit of any man, z.e. to make him willing and glad to carry 
out His resolutions (compare 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Chron. xxi. 
16; Ezra i. 1,5). Thus filled with joyfulness, courage, and 
strength, they began the work on the twenty-fourth day of the 
sixth month, in the second year of king Darius (ver. 15), that 
is to say, twenty-three days after Haggai had first addressed 
his challenge to them. The interval had been spent in deli- 
beration and counsel, and in preparations for carrying out the 
work. In several editions and some few Mss. in Kennicott, in 
Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX., in the Itala and in the 
Vulgate, ver. 15 is joined to the next chapter. But this is 
proved to be incorrect by the fact that the chronological state- 
ments in ver. 15 and ch. ii. 1 are irreconcilable with one 
another. Ver. 15 is really so closely connected with ver. 14, 
that it is rather to be regarded as the last clause of that verse. 
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THE pean OF THE NEW TEMPLE, AND THE BLESSINGS OF 
THE NEW ERA.—Cuap. 11. 


This chapter contains three words of God, which Haggai 
published to the people in the seventh and ninth months of the 
second year of Darius, to strengthen them in their zeal for the 
building of the temple, and to preserve them from discourage- 
ment. The first of these words (vers. 1-9) refers to the 
relation in which the new temple would stand to the former 
one, and was uttered not quite four weeks after the building 
of the temple had been resumed. 

Vers. 1-9. Giory or THE New Trempie.—Vers. 1 and 2. 
“ In the seventh month, on the twenty-first day of the month, the 
word of the Lord came through Haggai,” viz. to Zerubbabel, 
Joshua, and the remnant of the nation, that is to say, to the 
whole of the congregation that had returned from exile; 
whereas the first appeal was only addressed to Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (see the introduction to ch. i. 1), although it also 
applied to the whole nation. Just as in the second year of 
the return from Babylon, when the foundation for the temple, 
which was about to be rebuilt, was laid in the reign of Cyrus, 
many old men, who had seen the temple of Solomon, burst out 
into loud weeping when they saw the new foundation (Ezra 
iil, 10 sqq.); a similar feeling of mourning and despair appears 
to have taken possession of the people and their rulers imme-~- 
diately after the work had been resumed under Darius, and 
doubts arose whether the new building was really well-pleasing 
to the Lord, and ought to be carried on. The occasion for 
this despondency is not to be sought, as Hitzig supposes, in 
the fact that objections were made to the continuance of the 
building (Ezra v. 3), and that the opinion prevailed in conse- 
quence that the works ought to be stopped till the arrival of 
the king’s authority. For this view not only has no support 
whatever in our prophecy, but is also at variance with the 
account in the book of Ezra, according to which the governor 
and his companions, who had made inquiries concerning the 
command to build, did not stop the building while they sent 
word of the affair to the king (Ezra y. 5). Moreover, the 
conjecture that the people had been seized with a feeling of 
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. sadness, when the work had so far advanced that they were 
able to institute a comparison between the new temple and the 
_ earlier one (Hengstenberg), does not suffice to explain the rapid 
alteration which took place in the feelings of the people. The 
building could not have been so far advanced in three weeks 
and a half as that the contrast between the new temple and 
the former one could be clearly seen, if it had not been noticed 
from the very first; a fact, however, to which Ezra ii. 12 
distinctly refers. But although it had been seen from the very 
beginning that the new building would not come up to the 
glory of the former temple, the people could not from the very 
outset give up the hope of erecting a building which, if not 
quite equal to the former one in glory, would at all events 
come somewhat near to it. Under these circumstances, their 
confidence in the work might begin to vanish as soon as the 
first enthusiasm flagged, and a time arrived which was more 
favourable for the quiet contemplation of the general condition 
of affairs. This explanation is suggested by the time at which 
the second word of God was delivered to the congregation 
through the prophet. The twenty-first day of the seventh 
month was the seventh day of the feast of tabernacles (cf. Lev. 
xxill. 34 sqq.), the great festival of rejoicing, on which Israel 
was to give practical expression to its gratitude for the gracious 
guidance which it had received through the wilderness, as well 
as for the blessing of the ingathering of all the fruits of the 
ground, which ended with the gathering of the orchard-fruits 
and with the vintage, by the presentation of numerous burnt- 
offerings and other sacrifices (see my biblische Archdologie, i. 
p- 415 sqq.). The return of this festal celebration, especially 
after a harvest which had turned out very miserably, and 
showed no signs of the blessing of God, could not fail to call 
- up vividly before the mind the difference between the former 
times, when Israel was able to assemble in the courts of the 
Lord’s house, and so to rejoice in the blessings of His grace in 
the midst of abundant sacrificial meals, and the present time, 
when the altar of burnt-sacrifice might indeed be restored 
again, and the building of the temple be resumed, but in which 
there was no prospect of erecting a building that would in any 
degree answer to the glory of the former temple; and when 
the prophecies of an Isaiah or an Ezekiel were remembered, 
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according to which the new temple was to surpass the former 
one in glory, it would be almost sure to produce gloomy thoughts, 
and supply food for doubt whether the time had really come 
for rebuilding the temple, when after all it would be only a 
miserable hut. In this gloomy state of mind consolation was 
very necessary, if the hardly awakened zeal for the building 
of the house of God was not to cool down and vanish entirely 
away. To bring this consolation to those who were in despair 
was the object of the second word of God, which Haggai was 
to publish to the congregation. It runs as follows: 

Ver. 3. “ Who is left among you. that saw this house in tts 
former glory? and how do ye see it now? Js tt not as nothing 
in your eyes? Ver. 4. And now be comforted, Zerubbabel, is 
the saying of Jehovah ; and be comforted, Joshua son of Jozadak, 
thou high priest ; and be comforted all the people of the land, is 
the saying of Jehovah, and work: for I am with you, is the 
saying of Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 5. The word that I concluded 
with you at your coming out of Egypt, and my Spirit, stand in 
the midst of you; fear ye not.’ The prophet, admitting the 
poverty of the new building in comparison with the former one, 
exhorts them to continue the work in comfort, and promises 
them that the Lord will be with them, and fulfil His covenant 
promises. The question in ver. 3 is addressed to the old men, 
who had seen Solomon’s temple in all its glory. There might 
be many such men still living, as it was only sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight years since the destruction of the first temple. TNWA is 
the predicate to the subject ‘>, and has the article because it is 
defined by the reflex action of the relative clause which follows 
(compare Ewald, § 277, a). - The second question, 3) DAS 1, 
et qualem videtis, In what condition do ye see it now? is ap- 
pended to the last clause of the first question: the house which 
ye saw in its former glory. There then follows with xin, in 
the form of a lively assurance, the statement of the difference 
between the two buildings. }¥3 9103, which has been inter- 
preted in very different ways, may be explained from the 
double use of the 3 in comparisons, which is common in 
Hebrew, and which answers to our as—so: here, however, it is 
used in the same way as in Gen. xviii. 25 and xliv. 18; that is 
to say, the object to be compared is mentioned first, and the 
object with which the comparison is instituted is mentioned 
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afterwards, in this sense, “ so is it, as having no existence,” in 
which case we should either leave out the first particle of com- 
parison, or if it were expressed, should have to reverse the order 
of the words: “as not existing (nothing), so is it in your eyes.” 
Koehler gives this correct explanation ; whereas if 173 be ex- 
plained according to Joel ii. 2, its equal, or such an one, we 
get the unsuitable thought, that it is not the temple itself, but 
something like the temple, that is compared to nothing. Even in 
Gen. xliv. 18, to which Ewald very properly refers as contain- 
ing a perfectly equivalent phrase, it is not a man equal to Joseph, 
but Joseph himself, who is compared to Pharaoh, and described 
as being equal to him. Nevertheless they are not to let their 
courage fail, but to be comforted and to work. Chdzagq, to be 
inwardly strong, 2.e. to be comforted. “Aséh, to work or pro- 
cure, as in Ruth ii. 19 and Prov. xxxi. 13, in actual fact, to 
continue the work of building bravely, without there being any 
necessity to supply nDNdD from ch. i. 14. For Jehovah will be 
with them (cf. ch. i. 13). In confirmation of this promise the 
Lord adds, that the word which He concluded with them on 
their coming out of Egypt, and His Spirit, will continue among 
them. “The word” (eth-haddadbhér) cannot be either the 
accusative of the object to the preceding verb ‘isa (ver. 4), or 
to any verb we may choose to supply, or the preposition ’éth, 
with, or the accusative of norm or measure (Luther, Calvin, 
and others). To connect it with ‘asa yields no suitable mean- 
ing. It is not the word, which they vowed to the Lord, at the 
conclusion of the covenant, that they are to do now, but the 
work which they had begun, viz. the building of the temple, 
they are now to continue. It is perfectly arbitrary to supply 
the verb zikhra, remember (Ewald and Hengstenberg), and to 
understand the prophet as reminding them of the word “ fear 
not” (Ex. xx. 17 (20)). That word, “ fear not,” with which 
Moses, not God, infused courage into the people, who were 
alarmed at the terrible phenomenon with which Jehovah came 
down upon Sinai, has no such central significance as that 
Haggai could point to it without further introduction, and say 
that Jehovah had concluded it with them on their coming out 
of Egypt. The word which the Lord concluded with Israel 
when He led it out of Egypt, can only be the promise which 
established the covenant, to the fulfilment of which God bound 
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Himself in relation to the people, when He led them out of 
Egypt, namely, the word that He would make Israel into His 
own property out of all nations (Ex. xix. 5, 6; Deut. vii. 6; 
ef. Jer. vil. 22, 23, and xi. 4). It would quite agree with this 
to take ’éth as the accusative of the norm, and also to con- 
nect it as a preposition, if this could only be shown to be in 
accordance with the rules of the language. But although the 
accusative in Hebrew is often used, in the relation of free sub- 
ordination, “ to express more precisely the relation of measure 
and size, space and time, mode and kind” (cf. Ewald, § 204-206), 
it is impossible to find any example of such an accusative of 
norm as is here assumed, especially with ’éth preceding it. But 
if ’éth were a preposition instead of DA, we should have Oy, 

inasmuch as the use of 12307NN, as a parallel to DSK, coke 
the words clumsy and by aeantl The thought which eeu 
evidently wishes to express requires that hadddébhér should 
stand upon the same line with rachi, so that ’eth-haddadbhar is 
actually the subject to “omedeth, and ’éth is simply used to con- 
nect the new declaration with the preceding one, and to place 
it in subjection to the one which follows, in the sense of “ as 
regards,” guoad (Ewald, § 277, d, pp. 683-4), in which case the 
choice of the accusative in the present instance may either be 
explained from a kind of attraction (as in the Latin, urbem 
quam statuo vestra est), as Hitzig supposes, or from the blending 
together of two constructions, as Koehler maintains ; that is to 
say, Haggai intended to write ‘AIOyn NM WITS, but was 
induced to alter the proposed construction by the fine clause 
“Nn °172 WS attaching itself to 7270. Consequently “omedeth, 
as predicate, not only belongs to 7 ahh; but also to haddabhar, in 
the sense of to have continuance and validity ; and according 
to a later usage of the language, T2¥ is used for Dip, to staat 
fast (compare Isa. xl. 8 with Dan. xi. 14). The word, that 
Israel is the property of Jehovah, and Jehovah the God of 
Israel, still stands in undiminished force; and not only so, but 
His Spirit also still works in the midst of Israel. Radch, in 
parallelism with the word containing the foundation of the 
covenant, is neither the spirit of prophecy (Chald., J. D. Mich.), 
nor the spirit which once filled Bezaleel and his companions 
(Ex. xxxi. 1 sqq., xxxvi. 1 sqq.), enabling them to erect the 
tabernacle in a proper manner, and one well-pleasing to God 
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(Luc., Osiander, and Koehler). Both views are too narrow ; 
vudch is the divine power which accompanies the word of pro- 
mise and realizes it in a creative manner, #.e. not merely “the 
virtue with which God will establish their souls, that they may 
not be overcome by temptations” (Calvin), but also the power 
of the Spirit working in the world, which is able to remove all 
the external obstacles that present themselves to the realization 
of the divine plan of salvation. This Spirit is still working in 
Israel (“ in the midst of you”); therefore they are not to fear, 
even if the existing state of things does not correspond to 
human expectations. The omnipotence of God can and will 
carry out His word, and glorify His temple. This leads to the 
further promise in vers. 6-9, which gives the reason for the 
exhortation, “ Fear ye not.” 

Ver. 6. “ For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Once more, in a 
short time tt comes to pass, I shake heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and the dry. Ver. 7. And I shake all nations, and the costly of 
all nations will come, and I shall fill this house with glory, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 8. Mine is the silver, and mine the gold, is 
the saying of Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. Thé last glory of this 
house will be greater than the jirst, saith Jehovah of hosts; and in 
this place shall I give peace, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.” 
Different explanations have been given of the definition of the 
time 7 DyD nAx Ty. Luther, Calvin, and others, down to 
Ewald and Hengstenberg, follow the Chaldee and Vulgate, and 
either take achath in the sense of the indefinite article or asa 
numeral, “adhue unum modicum est,” or “it is yet a little thither.” 
But if achath belonged to DY! as a numeral adjective, either in 
the one sense or the other, according to the arrangement adopted 
without exception in Hebrew (for ’echdd is not an adjective in 
Dan. viii. 13), it could not stand before DY, but must be placed 
after it. ‘The difference of gender also precludes this combi- 
nation, inasmuch as DY) is not construed as a feminine in a 
single passage. We must therefore take 8] DY as forming 
an independent clause of itself, i.e. as a more precise definition 
of nos Ty. But ’achath does not mean one = one time, or a 
short space of time (Burk, Hitzig, Hofmann); nor does it 
acquire this meaning from the clause 87 DY; nor can it be 
sustained by arbitrarily supplying Ny. ’Achath is used as a 
neuter in the sense of “once,” as in Ex. xxx. 10, 2 Kings 
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vi. 10, Job xl. 5 (cf. Ewald, § 269, 6). 87 DY, a little, ze. a 
short time is it, equivalent to “soon,” in a short time will it 
occur (cf. Hos. viii. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 10). The LXX. have 
rendered it correctly érv dmaé, only they have left out N7 yD, 
The words, “once more and indeed in a short time I shake,” 
etc., have not the meaning which Koehl. attaches to the correct 
rendering, viz. “ Once, and only once, will Jehovah henceforth 
shake heaven and earth,” in which the iy standing at the head 
is both moved from its place, and taken, not in the sense of 
repetition or of continuance from the present to the future, but 
simply in the sense of an allusion to the future; in other words, 
it is completely deprived of its true meaning. For “iy never 
loses its primary sense of repetition or return any more than 
the German noch (still or yet), so as to denote an occurrence 
in the future without any allusion whatever to an event that 
has already happened or is in existence still, not even in 2 Sam. 
xix. 86 and 2 Chron. xvii. 6, with which Koehler endeavours to 
support his views, without observing that in these passages “iy 
is used in a very different sense, signifying in 2 Sam. preterea, 
and in 2 Chron. “moreover.” In the verse before us it is used 
with reference to the previous shaking of the world at the 
descent of Jehovah upon Sinai to establish the covenant with 
Israel, to which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
quite correctly taken it as referring (Heb. xi. 26). On the 
other hand, the objection offered by Koehler, that that shaking 
did not extend beyond Sinai and the Sinaitic region, either 
according to the historical account in Ex. xix. 16-18, or the 
poetical descriptions in Judg. v. 4, 5, and Ps. Ixviii. 8, 9, is 
incorrect. For not only in the two poetical descriptions referred 
to, but also in Hab. iii. 6, the manifestation of God upon 
Sinai is represented as a trembling or shaking of the earth, 
whereby the powers of the heaven were set in motion, and the 
heavens dropped down water. The approaching shaking of 
the world will be much more violent ; it will affect the heaven 
and the earth in all their parts, the sea and the solid ground, 
and also the nations. Then will the condition of the whole of 
the visible creation and of the whole of the world of nations 
be altered. The shaking of the heaven and the earth, ie. of 
the universe, is closely connected with the shaking of all 
nations. It is not merely a figurative representation or symbol, 
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however, of great political agitations, but is quite as real as the 
shaking of the nations, and not merely follows this and is 
caused by it, but also precedes it and goes side by side with it, 
and only in its completion does it form the conclusion to the 
whole of the shaking of the world. For earthquakes and 
movements of the powers of heaven are heralds and attendants 
of the coming of the Lord to judgment upon the whole earth, 
through. which not only the outward form of the existing world 
is altered, but the present world itself will finally be reduced 
to ruins (Isa. xxiv. 18-20), and out of the world thus perish- 
ing there are to be created a new heaven and a new earth 
(Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; 2 Pet. iii. 10-13). But if the shaking 
of heaven and earth effects a violent breaking up of the exist- 
ing condition of the universe, the shaking of all nations can 
only be one by which an end is put to the existing condition 
of the world of nations, by means of great political convulsions, 
and indeed, according to the explanation given in ver. 22, by 
the Lord’s overthrowing the throne of the kingdoms, annihilat- 
ing their power, and destroying their materials of war, so that 
one falls by the sword of the other, that is to say, by wars and 
revolutions, by which the might of the heathen world is broken 
and annihilated. It follows from this, that the shaking of the 
heathen is not to be interpreted spiritually, either as denoting 
“the marvellous, supernatural, and violent impulse by which 
God impels His elect to betake themselves to the fold of Christ” 
(Calvin), or “the movement to be produced among the nations 
through the preaching of the gospel, with the co-operation of 
the Holy Spirit.” The impulse given by the preaching of the 
gospel and the operation of the Holy Spirit to such souls 
among the nations as desire salvation, to seek salvation from 
the living God, is only the fruit of the shaking of the heathen 
world, and is not to be identified with it; for the coming of the 
chemdath kol-haggoyim is defined by 383 with the Vav consec. as 
a consequence of the shaking of the nations. 

By chemdath kol-haggoyim most of the earlier orthodox com- 
mentators understood the Messiah, after the example of the 
Vulgate, et veniet desideratus gentibus, and Luther’s “ consola- 
tion of the Gentiles.” But the plural 383 is hardly reconcilable 
with this. If, for example, chemdath were the subject of the 
clause, as most of the commentators assume, we should have 
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the singular 8), For the rule, that in the case of two nouns 
connected together in the construct state, the verb may take 
the number of the governed noun, applies only to cases in 
which the governed noun contains the principal idea, so that 
there is a constructio ad sensum ; whereas in the case before us 
the leading idea would be formed, not by kol-hagyoyim, but by 
chemdath, desideratus, or consolation, as a designation of the 
Messiah. Hence Cocc., Mark, and others, have taken chemdath 
as the accusative of direction: “that they (sc. the nations) 
may come to the desire of all nations—namely, to Christ.” It 
cannot be objected to this, as Koehler supposes, that to designate 
Christ as the desire of all nations would be either erroneous, 
inasmuch as in the time of Haggai only a very few heathen 
knew anything about Israel’s hope of a Messiah, or perfectly 
unintelligible to his contemporaries, especially if the meaning 
of the epithet were that the heathen would love Him at some 
future time. For the latter remark is at once proved to be 
untenable by the prophecy of Isaiah and Micah, to the effect 
that all nations will flow to the mountain of God’s house. 
After such prophecies, the thought that the heathen would one 
day love the Messiah could not be unintelligible to the con- 
temporaries of our prophet; and there is not the smallest proof 
of the first assertion. In the year 520 B.c., when the ten tribes 
had already been scattered among the heathen for 200 years, 
and the Judzans for more than seventy years, the Messianic 
hope of Israel could not be any longer altogether unknown to 
the nations. It may with much better reason be objected to the 
former view, that if ehemddh were the accusative of direction, 
we should expect the preposition ’e/ in order to avoid ambiguity 
But what is decisive against it is the fact, that the coming of the 
nations to the Messiah would be a thought completely foreign 
to the context, since the Messiah cannot without further expla- 
nation be identified with the temple. Chemddh signifies desire 
(2 Chron. xxi. 20), then the object of desire, that in which a 
man finds pleasure and joy, valuables. Chemdath haggoyim is 
therefore the valuable possessions of the heathen, or according 
to ver. 8 their gold and silver, or their treasures and riches ; 
not the best among the heathen (Theod. Mops., Capp., Hitzig). 
Hence chemdath cannot be the accusative of direction, since 
the thought that the heathen come to the treasures of all the 
VOL. II. : N 
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heathen furnishes no suitable meaning; but it is the nomina- 
tive or subject, and is construed as a collective word with the 
verb in the plural. The thought is the following : That shaking 
will be followed by this result, or produce this effect, that all 
the valuable possessions of the heathen will come to fill the 
temple with glory. Compare Isa. Ix. 5, where the words, “the 
possessions (riches) of the heathen (chél goyim) will come to 
thee,” i.e. be brought to Jerusalem, express the same thought ; 
also Isa. 1x. 11. With the valuable possessions of the heathen 
the Lord will glorify His temple, or fill it with kabhod. Kabhod 
without the article denotes the glory which the temple will 
receive through the possessions of the heathen presented there. 
The majority of the commentators have referred these words 
to the glorification of the temple through the appearance of 
Jesus in it, and appeal to Ex. xl. 34, 35, 1 Kings vii. 10, 11, 
2 Chron. v. 13, 14, according to which passages the glory of 
Jehovah filled the tabernacle and Solomon’s temple at their 
dedication, so that they identify kabhod (glory) with k*bhod 
Y*hovah (glory of Jehovah) without reserve. But this is im- 
practicable, although the expression kdbhdd is chosen by the 
prophet with a reference to those events, and the fulfilment of 
our prophecy did commence with the fact that Jehovah came 
to His temple in the person of Jesus Christ (Mal. ii. 1).— 
Ver. 8. Jehovah can fill this house with glory, because the 
silver and gold which the heathen nations possess belong to 
Him. By shaking all kingdoms He can induce the nations to 
present their treasures to Him as gifts for the glorification of 
His house. Thus (the promise closes with this in ver. 9), 
the later glory of this house will be greater than the former 
was. SHdachdron might be regarded as belonging to habbayith 
hazzeh, in the sense of “the glory of this latter house ;” and 
the majority of the commentators have taken it so, after the 
Itala, Vulgate, and Peschito. But it is quite as admissible to 
connect it with kdbhod, in the sense of “the later glory of 
this house,” inasmuch as when one substantive is determined 
by another which is connected with it in the construct state, 
the adjective belonging to the nomen regens follows with the 
article (cf. 2,Sam. xxiii. 1; 1 Chron. xxiii. 27; and Ewald, 
§ 289, a). This is the rendering adopted by Michaelis, Maurer, 
Hitzig, and others, after the LXX. According to the first 
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construction, the distinction would be drawn between a former 
and a later house ; according to the second, simply between the 
earlier and later glory of the same house; and the passage would 
be based upon the idea, that through all ages there was only 
one house of Jehovah in Jerusalem existing under different 
forms. Ver. 3 is decisive in favour of the second view, for 
there an earlier glory is attributed to this house, and contrasted 
with its present miserable condition. The first or former glory 
is that of Solomon’s temple, the later or last that of Zerubbabel’s. 
The difference of opinion as to the true rendering of the words 
has no material influence upon the matter itself; except that, 
if the latter view be adopted, the question so often discussed by 
earlier writers—namely, whether by the second temple we are 
to understand the temple of Zerubbabel or the temple as altered 
by Herod, which many have erroneously taken to be the third— 
falls to the ground as perfectly unmeaning. The final glory of 
the temple will also be a lasting one. This is implied in the 
closing words of the promise: “ And in this place will I give 
peace.” “This place” is not the temple, but Jerusalem, as the 
place where the temple is built; and the “ peace” is not spiritual 
peace, but external peace, which does indeed in its perfect form 
include spiritual peace as well. This is perfectly evident from 
the parallel passages, Mic. v. 4, Joel iv. 17, and Isa. Ix. 18. 

If we also take up the question as to the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, we must keep the two features quite distinct—(qa) 
the shaking of heaven and earth and all nations; (>) the con- 
sequence of this shaking, the coming of the heathen with their 
possessions to the glorification of the temple—although they both 
stand in close connection. The earlier commentators were no 
doubt generally right, when they sought for the fulfilment in 
the establishment of the new covenant through Christ ; they 
simply erred in referring the predicted shaking of the nations 
and the promised glorification of the temple in too one-sided 
and exclusive a manner to the coming of Christ in the flesh, 
to His teaching in the temple, and to the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven through the preaching of the gospel. They 
were thereby compelled, on the one hand, to force upon the 
prophecy a meaning irreconcilable with the words themselves, 
and, on the other hand, to seek for its fulfilment in historical 
particulars to some extent of very subordinate importance. 
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Even the predicted nearness of the time (“it is a little while”) 
does not suit the exclusive reference to the establishment of 
' the new covenant, or the founding of the Christian church. 
The period of 520 years, which elapsed before the birth of 
Christ, cannot be called a little or short time, as Calovius 
supposes, “in comparison with the time that had passed since 
either the ea of the law or the promulgation of the 
protevangelium,” inasmuch as five hundred are not DYD in 
relation to fifteen hundred, and the proposal to go back to the 
protevangelium is Sveti merely a loophole of perplexity. 
Nor can &‘] DYD be explained on the hypothesis that the 
measure of time here is not a human one, but the divine 
measure, according to which a thousand years are equal to 
one day. “ For whoever speaks to men, must speak of things 
according to a human method of thinking; or if he do not, lig 
must fake it clear that this is the case. The prophet jage 
stress upon the brevity of the time, for the purpose of com- 
forting. And only what is short in the eyes of men is fitted 
for this” (Hengstenberg). The shaking of the heathen world 
did not first begin with the birth of Christ, but commenced 
shortly after the time of Haggai. It is true that under Darius 
Hystaspes the Persian empire was still standing at the summit 
of its power; but its shaking began under his successor 
Xerxes, and came very plainly to light in his war against 
Greece. “Even then there were forebodings that the time of 
this empire would soon be accomplished, and the rapid con- 
quests of Alexander gave fulfilment to this foreboding. And 
even his power, which seemed destined to last for ever, very 
speedily succumbed to the lot of all temporal things. Inde 
(says Livy) morte Alexandri distractum in multa regna, dum 
ad se quisque opes rapiunt lacerantes viribus, a summo culmine 
fortune ad ultimum finem centum quinquaginta annos stetit. 
The two most powerful kingdoms that grew out of the mon- 
archy of Alexander, viz. the Syrian and Egyptian, destroyed 
one another. The Romans now attained to the government 
of the world; but at the very time when they appeared to be 
at the summit of their greatness, their shaking had very con- 
siderably advanced” (Hengstenberg). The circumstance that 
the prophet mentions the shaking of heaven and earth before 
the shaking of all the heathen, cannot furnish any valid ground 
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for objecting to these allusions; nor can it force us to the con- 
clusion that the words are only to be understood as denoting 
“great political shakings, whereby the power of the heathen 
would be broken, their pride humbled, and so the susceptibility 
for salvation be evoked among them.” For even if such events 
do shake the world, and are poetically represented as earth- 
quakes, even if they were regarded by the nations as heralds 
of the approaching destruction of the world, because the im- 
pression they produced upon the mind was as if heaven and 
earth were falling to pieces; all this does not satisfy the words, 
which do not express the subjective emotion, but announce 
real facts. The shaking of heaven and earth, of the sea and 
of the dry land, is indeed partially effected by violent earth- 
quakes and wonderful signs in the sky, and was typified by 
such judgments as the flood; but it is only fully accomplished 
at the breaking up of the present condition of the world in 
the destruction of this heaven and this earth. The prophet 
mentions at the very outset the utmost and the last that God 
will do, to clear away all existing hindrances to the completion 
of His kingdom in glory, and then passes on to the shakings 
of the world of nations which prepare the way for and lead 
on to this result, just as: Micah in ch. iv. comes back from the 
most remote future to the less remote, and then to the imme- 
diate future. For the shakings of the heathen, by which their 
power will be broken and the dissolution of heathenism and 
of the ungodly power of the world will be effected, do not 
reach their end with the coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of the Christian church: but just as the kingdom of the 
world maintains its standing by the side of the kingdom of 
heaven established by Christ upon the earth, until the return 
of our Lord to judgment; so does the shaking of the heathen 
and of the kingdoms of the nations continue till every power 
which rises against the Almighty God and His Christ is 
broken, and the world which has been thrown into confusion 
by the sin of men, and is made subject to corruptibility on 
their account, shall perish, and the new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, for which we are looking, shall 
be established (2 Pet. iii. 12, 13). 

1 Aug. Koehler algo assumes that the ultimate fulfilment of our pro- 
phecy will not take place till the second coming of Christ, although he is 
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But if the shaking of the heathen commenced before the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and will continue till His second 
coming in glory, we must not restrict the fulfilment of the 
predicted moral consequences of this shaking—namely, that 
the heathen come and consecrate their possessions to the Lord 
for the glorification of His house, to the conversion of the 
heathen to Christ, and their entrance into the Christian church 
—but must also regard the desire for the living God, awakened 
by the decay of heathendom and its religions, which was mani- 
fested in the adoption of Judaism by the more pious heathen, 
as a prelude to the fulfilment which commenced with the spread 
of the gospel among the Gentiles, and must include not only 
the presentation of dedicatory offerings Trav a\AvpvAwr and of 
gifts Trav é€wbev eOvdv, with which the temple was adorned 
according to Josephus, de Bell. Jud. ii. 17, 3, but also the 
presents of king Artaxerxes and his counsellors, which Ezra 
received on his return to Jerusalem to carry with him for the 


of opinion that, generally speaking, it has not been fulfilled in the manner 
originally intended. Starting, for example, with the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of the events predicted by Haggai and the coming of the day of 
Jehovah are one and the same, and that according to Mal. iii. 1, 23 the 
day of Jehovah was to be preceded by the coming of a messenger, to pre- 
pare the way for Jehovah to come to His temple, Koehler assumes that 
the fulfilment of these events ought to have taken place with the coming 
of Jesus of Nazareth, to establish the new covenant as the Messiah. But, 
inasmuch as Israel was still without such moral preparation as would allow 
of the coming of Jehovah being a blessing to it, and rejected its Messiah, 
there occurred an event in connection with this rejection of Jesus on the 
part of Israel, which not only puta stop to the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
the realization of which had commenced with the coming of Jesus, but 
introduced a partial modification. ‘‘ The new covenant,” he says, ‘¢ which 
was established by the Lord in His incarnation, was not at first a blessing 
to Israel, but to the heathen world. Instead of setting up His kingdom 
over the earth, with Zion as the centre, the Lord returned to heaven, and 
there took possession of the throne above all thrones. But Israel was 
smitten with the ban, and scattered among the heathen nations. The 
sacred places which were to be glorified by the valuables of all the heathen, 
had become unclean through Israel’s sin, and were given up to destruction 
in consequence.” In his opinion there is a coming of Jehovah still in the 
future. Jesus will return from heaven again, but not till Israel shall have 
been converted to the Messiah it rejected. Then will the prophecies of 
Haggai that remained unfulfilled at the first coming of Jesus be accom- 
plished, but in the only way that is still possible, since the former holy 
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temple (Ezra vii. 15 sqq.)." Yea, even the command of king 
Darius Hystaspes to his vicegerent, which no doubt reached 
Jerusalem after our prophecy had been uttered, not only to 
allow the work at this house of God to continue, but also to 
deliver to the elders of Judah what was required for the build- 
ing as well as for the requirements of the daily sacrificial wor- 
ship out of the moneys raised by taxation on this side the river 
(Ezra vi. 6-10), may at any rate be regarded as a pledge of 
the certain fulfilment of the divine promise uttered by Haggai. 
But whilst the honour paid to the temple of Zerubbabel on thé 
part of the heathen and heathen princes by the presentation of 
sacrifices and dedicatory offerings must not be overlooked, as 
preludes to the promised filling of this house with the riches of 
the Gentiles, we must not look to this outward glorification of 
the temple at Jerusalem for the true fulfilment of our pro- 
phecy, even if it had exceeded Solomon’s temple in glory. 
This first took place with the coming of Christ, and that not 


places of Israel have been destroyed, and the heathen world has already 
participated in the new covenant, and has at any rate in part already 
become the people of God. Consequently the events predicted by Haggai 
Gi. 6-9) have not been fulfilled; for the valuable possessions of all the 
heathen have not been applied to the glorification of the sanctuary of 
Jehovah built by Zerubbabel, and there has not been a place of peace 
created there in the midst of the judgments that were to fall upon the 
heathen world. But the fault of this rests purely upon Israel. And so 
also it is in the impenitence of Israel that we have to look for the reason 
why the shaking of the heaven and the earth, and all the heathen, which 
Haggai announced as x Hyd, has been postponed for more than 500 
years. This is Koehler’s view. “But if there had really been any founda- 
tion in the Scriptures for this view, and the predictions of our prophet had 
not been fulfilled in the manner intended, the fault would not rest entirely 
in the impenitence of Israel, but would fall in part upon God Himself, for 
having sent His Son, not at the proper time, or when the time was accom- 
plished, but too early, namely, before Israel was in that moral condition 
which would allow of the coming of the Messiah to become a blessing to it, 
whether God was mistaken as to the proper time for sending His Son, or 
in His judgment as to the moral condition of Israel. If Koehler had put 
this clearly to his own mind, he would certainly have hesitated before he 
built up a view on the basis of an erroneous idea of the day of the Lord, 
which necessarily leads to the denial not only of the divine prescience or 
the xpéyvacts rov Ocod, but also of the supernatural character of the Old 


Testament prophecy. 
1 We must not, however, include the additions to Zerubbabel’s temple 
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in the fact that Jesus visited the temple and taught in it, and 
as the incarnate Logos, in whom the “glory of Jehovah” 
that filled the temple of Solomon dwelt in its truest essence 
as Sd£a ds povoyevods mapa marpos, glorified the temple of 
stone with His presence, but by the fact that Christ raised up 
the true temple of God not built with human hand (John 
ii. 19), ae. that He exalted the kingdom of God shadowed 
forth in the temple at Jerusalem to its true essence. We 
must draw a distinction between the substance and form, 
the kernel and the shell, of the prophecy. The temple, as 
the place where the Lord dwelt in the midst of Israel in a 
visible symbol of His gracious presence, was the seat and 
concentration of the kingdom of God, which had its visible 
embodiment in the temple so long as the old covenant lasted. 
In this respect the rebuilding of the temple that had been 
destroyed was a sign and pledge of the restoration of the 
kingdom of God, which had been broken up through the 


undertaken by Herod the Great for the sake of beautifying it, because, 
although Herod was a Gentile by descent, the work was not undertaken 
from any love to the Lord, but (as Calvin, and Hengstenberg, Christol. iti. 
pp- 289-90, have already observed) with the intention of securing the fulfil- 
ment of Haggai’s prophecy, in order to prevent the coming of the kingdom 
of God, his fear of which was that it would put an end to his earthly 
sway. His intention is obvious enough from the address communicated by 
Josephus (Ant. xv. 11, 1), through which Herod endeavoured to win over 
the people to his plan. After telling them that the temple built after the 
return of the fathers from exile was still sixty cubits lower than that of 
Solomon, which he proposed to add, he proceeded thus: ‘‘ But since I am 
now by God’s will your governor, and I have had peace a long time, and 
have gained great riches and large revenues, and, what is the principal 
thing of all, I am at amity with and well regarded by the Romans, who, if 
I may so say, are the rulers of the whole world,” etc. The allusion to 
our prophecy, as Hengstenberg says, is unmistakeable here. He tries to 
prove that all the conditions which it lays down for the glorifying of the 
temple have now been realized. ‘‘ All nations,” by whom the building of 
the temple is to be promoted, are equivalent in his esteem to ‘‘the Romans, 
who are the rulers of the whole world.” He whom God has called to the 
government has gold and silver enough. And the words “in this place 
will I give peace” are now fulfilled. The manner in which he strained 
every nerve to fulfil the words ‘‘ the glory will be greater,” is evident from 
§ 3, where it is stated that ‘he laid out larger sums of money upon them 
than had been done before him, till it seemed that no one else had so 
greatly adorned the temple as he had done.” 
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banishment of Israel among the heathen, and the attitude of 
those who returned from exile towards the building of the 
temple was a sign of their internal attitude towards the Lord 
and His kingdom. If, then, the old men who had seen the 
temple in its former glory wept aloud at the laying of the 
foundation of the new building, because in comparison with 
the former it was as nothing in their eyes, this mourning 
was occasioned not so much by the fact that the new temple 
would not be so beautiful and majestic a building as that of 
Solomon had been, as by the fact that the poverty of the new 
building set before their eyes the wretched condition of the 
kingdom of God. This true or deeper ground for their mourn- 
ing, which might very well give rise to the question whether 
the Lord would restore His former gracious relation to Israel, 
or at any rate would restore it now, is met by the divine pro- 
mise published by Haggai to the people, which attaches itself 
in form to the existing circumstances, and accordingly promises 
for the future a glorification of the temple which will outshine 
the glory of the former one. If we look at the thought itself 
which is expressed in this form, it is the following : The Lord 
will one day exalt His kingdom, which is so deeply degraded 
and despised, to a glory which will far surpass the glory of the 
kingdom of God at the time of Solomon, and that by the fact 
that all the heathen nations will dedicate their possessions to it. 
This glorification of the house of God commenced with the 
introduction of the kingdom of heaven, which Jesus Christ 
preached, and of which He laid the foundation in His church. 
And whilst the stone-temple at Jerusalem built by Zerubbabel 
and splendidly finished by Herod fell into ruins, because the 
Jews had rejected their Saviour, and crucified Him, this has 
been carried on through the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations of the earth, and will be completed at the 
end of the course of this world; not, however, by the erection 
of a new and much more glorious temple in Jerusalem, but in 
the founding of the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
from God upon the new earth, after the overthrow of all the 
powers of the world that are hostile to God. This holy city 
will have the glory of God (1) d0£a tod} Ocod = NIN N23), but 
no temple; because the Lord God Almighty and the amb 
are the temple of it. Into this holy city of God will the kings 
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of the earth bring their glory and honour, and the heathen 
who are saved will walk therein (Rev. xxi. 10, 11, 22-24). 
Thus the promise covers the entire development of the kingdom 
of God to the end of days. 

This was the sense in which the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Heb. xii. 26, 27) understood our prophecy. In 
order, namely, to give emphasis to his admonition, not to ex- 
pose themselves to still severer punishment than fell upon those 
who hardened themselves under the Old Testament against the 
incomplete revelation of God, by rejecting the far more perfect 
revelation of God in Christ, he quotes our prophecy, and shows 
from it (ver. 26), that at the founding of the old covenant only 
a comparatively small shaking of the earth took place; whereas 
for the times of the new covenant there had been predicted a 
shaking not only of the earth, but also of the heaven, which 
indicated that what was moveable was to be altered, as made 
for that purpose, that the immoveable might remain. The 
author of this epistle consequently brings out the fundamental 
thought of our prophecy, in which its fulfilment culminates, 
viz. that everything earthly must be shaken and altered, that 
the immoveable, i.e. the Baotrkela adoddevtos, may remain, or 
in other words, that the whole of the earthly creation must 
perish, in order that the kingdom of God may be shown to be 
immoveably permanent. He does not, however, thereby repre- 
sent the predicted shaking of heaven and earth “ as still in the 
future,” as Koehler supposes ; but, as his words in ver. 28 (cf. 
ver. 22), “ Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace,” clearly show, he takes it as having 
already commenced, and looks upon the whole period, from the 
coming of Christ in the flesh till His coming again in glory, as 
one continuum. 


Vers. 10-19. Rerurn oF THE Biessines or NaTurE.— 
Ver. 10. On the 24th day of the ninth month of the same 
year, that is to say, exactly three months after the congregation 
had resumed the building of the temple (cf. ch. i. 15), and 
about two months after the second prophecy (ch. ii. 1), a new 
word of the Lord was uttered through Haggai to the people. 
It was now time, since the despondency which had laid hold 
of the people a few weeks after the recommencement of the 
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building had been dispelled by the consolatory promises in 
vers. 6—9, and the work was vigorously pursued, to confirm the 
people in the fidelity which they had manifested, by bestowing 
upon them the blessing which had been withdrawn. To this 
end Haggai received the commission to make it perfectly clear 
to the people, that the curse which had rested upon them since 
the building of the temple had been neglected, had been nothing 
but a punishment for their indolence in not pushing forward 
the work of the Lord, and that from that time forth the Lord 
would bestow His blessing upon them again. The ninth month 
(Khislév) corresponds very nearly to the period between the 
middle of November and the middle of December, when the 
sowing of the winter crops, that commenced after the feast of 
tabernacles, was finished, and the autumnal rain (early rain) 
had set in, so that in the abundant fall of this rain they might 
discern a trace of the divine blessing. The word of God was 
as follows: Ver. 11. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Ask now the 
priests for instruction, saying, Ver. 12. Behold, one carries holy 
flesh in the lappet of his garment, and touches with his lappet the 
bread, and that which is boiled, the wine, and the oil, and any kind 
of food: does it then become holy? And the priests answered 
and said, No. Ver.13. And Haggai said, If one who is unclean 
on account of a corpse touches all this, does it become unclean ? 
And the priests answered and said, It does become unclean. 
Ver. 14. Then Haggai answered and said, So is this people, and 
so this nation before my face, is the saying of Jehovah; and so 
as all the work of their hands, and what they offer to me there: 
it is unclean.” In order to impress most earnestly upon the 
hearts of the people the fact that it was through their sin that 
they brought upon themselves the failure of crops that had 
hitherto prevailed, viz. as a punishment from God, the prophet 
_proposes two questions concerning holy and clean for the priests 
to answer, in order that he may make an application of the 
answer they give to the moral condition of the nation. Torah 
in ver. 11, without the article, is used in its primary signi- 
fication of instruction, and is governed by ONY, accus. ret: to 
ask a person anything, for to ask or solicit anything from 
him. The first question has reference to the communication 
of the holiness of holy objects to other objects brought into 
contact with them: whether, if a person carried holy flesh in 
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the lappet of his garment,’ and touched any food with the 
lappet, it would become holy in consequence. Hén, behold, 
pointing to an action as possible, has almost the force of a con- 
ditional particle, “ if,” as in Isa. liv. 15, Jer. iii. 1 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 103, g). “ Holy flesh” is flesh of animals slain as sacrifices, 
as in Jer. xi. 15. Nézid, that which is boiled, boiled food 
(Gen. xxv. 29; 2 Kings iv. 38 sqq.). The priests answer the 
question laid before them quite correctly with “ No;” for, 
according to Lev. vi. 20, the lappet of the dress itself was made 
holy by the holy flesh, but it could not communicate this holi- 
ness any further. The second question (ver. 18) has reference 
to the spread of legal defilement. 5} NOY is not one who is 
unclean in his soul; but, as Lev. xxi. 4 shows, it is synony- 
mous with vindp N10 in nee v. 2, ix. 10, “ defiled-on a soul;” 
and this is a contraction of O78 "vinsb SDD, or ND vinr? NDD, 
in Num. ix. 6, 7, “ defiled on ‘(through) ‘cit soul of a dasa 
man” (Num. vi. 6; Lev. xxi. 11: see at Lev. xix. 28), hence 
one who has been defiled through touching a dead body. This 
uncleanness was one of the strongest kinds; it lasted seven 
days, and could only be removed by his being twice purified 
with sprinkling water, prepared from the ashes of the red cow 
(see at Num. xix.). This question the priests also answered 
correctly. According to Num. xix. 22, he who was defiled by 
touching a dead body made everything unclean that he touched. 
The prophet now applies these provisions of the law to the 
ethical relation in which the people stood to Jehovah. “ So is 
this people before me, saith Jehovah.” ‘37 is quite synonymous 
with O94, as in Zeph. ii. 9, without any subordinate meaning of 
a contemptuous kind, which could at the most be contained in 
hazzeh (this), but in that case would apply to hdé‘dm just as 
well. én, ita, refers to the substance of the two legal questions 
in vers. 12 and 13. The nation, in its attitude towards the 
Lord, resembles, on the one hand, a man who carries holy flesh 
in the lappet of his garment, and on the other hand, a man 


1 Luther: ‘in the geren of his dress.” The gehren, or gehre, middle 
high German gére, old high German kéro (English goar), is a triangular 
piece, forming the gusset of a dress or shirt, then that portion of the dress 
in which it is inserted, viz. below the waist, probably derived from the 
Gothic gdis, and the conjectural root geisan = to thrust or strike (Weigand, 
Germ. Dict.). 
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who has become unclean through touching a corpse. “ Israel 
also possesses a sanctuary in the midst of its land,—namely, 
the place which Jehovah has chosen for His own abode, and 
favoured with many glorious promises. But just as no kind 
of food, neither bread nor vegetables, neither wine nor oil, is 
sanctified by the fact that a man touches it with his sanctified 
garment, so will all this not be rendered holy by the fact that 
it is planted in the soil of the land which surrounds and en- 
closes the sanctuary of Jehovah. For though the land itself 
becomes a holy land in consequence, it cannot spread this holi- 
ness any further, nor communicate it to what grows upon it. 
All that Israel raises on its holy land, whether corn, wine, or 
oil, remains unholy or common. No special blessing rests upon 
the fruits of this land, on account of the holiness of the land 
itself, so as of necessity to produce fruitfulness as its result ; 
nor, on the other hand, does it in itself communicate any curse. 
But if, as experience shows, a curse is resting notwithstanding 
upon the productions of this land, it arises from the fact that 
they are unclean because Israel has planted them. For Israel 
is utterly unclean on account of its neglect of the house of 
Jehovah, like a man who has become unclean through touching 
a corpse. Everything that Israel takes hold of, or upon which 
it lays its hand, everything that it plants and cultivates, is from 
the very first affected with the curse of uncleanness; and conse- 
quently even the sacrifices which it offers there upon the altar of 
Jehovah are unclean” (Koehler). Sham, there, t.e. upon the altar 
built immediately after the return from Babylon (Kzra iil. 3). 
The prophet explains these words in vers. 15-19 by repre- 
senting the failure of the crops, and the curse that has hitherto 
prevailed, as a punishment from God for having been wanting 
in faithfulness to the Lord (vers. 15-17), and promises that from 
that time forward the blessing of God shall rest upon them 
again (vers. 18, 19). Ver. 15. “And now, direct your heart 
from this day and onward, before stone was laid to stone at the 
temple of Jehovah. Ver. 16. Before this was, did one come to 
the heap of sheaves of twenty (in measure), there were ten: did 
he come to the vat to draw fifty buckets, there were twenty. 
Ver. 17. [ have smitten you with blasting, and with mildew, and 
with hail, all the work of your hands; and not one of you (turned) 
to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” The object to which they are 
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to direct their heart, 2.2. to give heed, is not to be supplied 
from ch. i. 5, 7, “to your ways” (Ros. and others), but is 
contained substantially in vers. 16 and 17, and is first of all 
indicated in the words “from this day,” etc. They are to 
notice what has taken place from this day onwards. my, 
lit. upwards, then further on. Here it is used not in the sense 
of forwards into the future, but, as the explanatory clause 
which follows (from before, etc.) clearly shows, in that of back- 
wards into the past. Mitterem, literally “from the not yet of 
the laying .. . onwards,” i.e. onwards from the time when stone 
was laid upon stone at the temple; in other words, when the 
building of the temple was resumed, backwards into the past; 
in reality, therefore, the time before the resuming of the build- 
ing of the temple: for min in mitterem cannot be taken in any 
other sense than in the parallel Di”) which precedes it, and 
oni which follows in ver. 16. The objection which Koehler 
raises to this cannot be sustained. ni, from their existence 
(backwards). Most of the modern commentators take the suffix 
as referring to a noun, yamim (days), to be supplied from 
ver. 15; but it appears much simpler to take it as a neuter, 
as Mark and others do, in the sense of “before these things 
were or were done, viz. this day, and this work of laying stone 
upon stone,” etc. The meaning is not doubtful, viz. looking 
backwards from the time when the building of the temple 
was resumed, in other words, before the point of time. 2 
commences a new sentence, in which facts that they had ex- 
perienced are cited, the verb 8a being used conditionally, and 
forming the protasis, the apodosis to which is given in 4017), 
If one came to a heap of sheaves of twenty measures (s°’dh is 
probably to be supplied: LX X. cara), they became ten. A 
heap of sheaves (‘drémdéh as in Ruth iii. 7), from which they 
promised themselves twenty measures, yielded, when threshed, 
no more than ten, i.e. only the half of what they expected. 
They experienced just the same at the pressing of the grapes. 
Instead of fifty buckets, which they expected, they obtained 
only twenty. Yegebh was the vat into which the juice flowed 
when pressed out of the grapes. Chdsaph, lit. to lay bare, here - 
to draw out, as in Isa. xxx. 14; and pardh, in Isa. Isiii. 3, 
the pressing-trough, here a measure, probably the measure 
which was generally obtained from one filling of the wine- 
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press with grapes (LX-X. perpyrijs). Ver. 17 gives the reason 
why so small a result was yielded by the threshing-floor and 
wine-press. Jehovah smote you with blasting and mildew. 
These words are a reminiscence of Amos iv. 9, to which 
passage the last words of the verse also refer. To the disease 
of the corn there is also added the hail which smote the vines, 
as in Ps. Ixxviii. 47. ’Eth kol-ma‘dséh, all the labour of the 
hands, ie. all that they had cultivated with great toil, is a 
second accusative, “which mentions the portion smitten” 
(Hitzig). The perfectly unusual construction ‘2X DIAN PS does 
not stand for ‘8 D232 }X, non fuit in vobis qui (Vulg.), nor is 
DONS used for DAN, “with you;” but DINN PSs either stands for 
D228, the suffix which was taken as a verbal suffix used as an ac- 
cusative being resolved into the accusative (cf. Ewald, § 262, d) ; 
or it is the accusative used in the place of the subject, that is 
to say, NX is to be taken in the sense of “as regards,” guoad 
(Ewald, § 277, p. 683): “as far as you are concerned, there 
was not (one) turning himself to me.” by, to me, sc. turning 
himself or being converted; though there is no necessity to 
supply D'2¥, as the idea is implied in the word ON, as in Hos. 
iii. 8 and 2 Kings vi. 11. 

After this appeal to lay to heart the past time during which 
the blessing had been withheld, Haggai called upon the people 
in vers. 18 and 19 to fix their eyes upon the time which was 
commencing with that very day. Ver. 18. “ Direct your 
heart, then, from this day and onward, from the four and twen- 
ticth day of the ninth (month); namely, from the day when the 
foundation of the temple of Jehovah was laid, direct your heart. 
Ver. 19. Js the seed still in the granary? and even to the vine, 
and pomegranate, and olive-tree, it has not borne: from this day 
forward will I bless.’ The twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month was the day on which Haggai uttered this word of God 
(ver.10). Hence mbyiny in ver. 18 is to be understood as denot- 
ing the direction towards the future (Itala, Vulg., and many 
comm.), This is evident partly from the fact, that only in 
that case can the repetition of pa22? wv in ver. 18 (end), 
and the careful announcement of the point of time (from the 
twenty-fourth day, etc.), be simply and naturally explained, and 
partly from the fact that min hayyom hazgeh (from this day) 
is not explained here, as in ver. 15, by aclause pointing back to 
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the past (like mitterem’ sim in ver. 15), but simply by a precise 
notice of the day referred to, and that in the last clause of 
ver. 19 this day is clearly described as the commencement of a 
new era. For there can be no doubt whatever that in min 
hayyom hazzeh in ver. 19 the terminus a quo mentioned in 
ver. 18a is resumed. But the time mentioned in ver. 18, 
“from the day that the foundation of the temple was laid,” etc., 
and also the contents of the first two clauses of ver. 19, to the 
effect that there was no more seed in the granary, and that 
the vine, etc., had not borne, do not appear to harmonize with 
this. To remove the first of these difficulties, Ros., Maurer, 
Ewald, and others have taken TBIWS DIT} 9 as the terminus 
ad quem, and connected it with the foregoing terminus a quo: 
“observe the time,” which reaches back fo the present day, 
the twenty-fourth of the ninth month, to the day when the 
foundation of the temple was laid in Fie reign of Cyrus (Ezra 
iii. 10). They have thus taken 109 i in the sense of 1). But it 
is now generally admitted that this is at variance with the usage 
of the language; even Ewald and Gesenius acknowledge this 
(see Ew., Lehrbuch, § 218, b, and Ges. Thes. p. 807). 129 i is 
never eruaeient to TY or TY), rete inv ariably forms the antithesis 
to it (compare, for example, Judg. xix. 30, 2 Sam. vii. 6, and 
Mic. vii. 12). Now, since U’min haven cannot mean “ to the 
time commencing ah the laying of the foundation of the 
_temple,” but must mean “ from the day when the foundation of 
the temple was laid,” Hitzig and Koehler have taken ‘3) O19 1109 
as an explanatory apposition to 0) OD wy of, and assume that 
through this apposition the twenty-fourth ae of the ninth 
oni in the second year of Darius, is expressly designated as 
the day on which the foundation was laid for the temple of 
Jehovah. But this assumption is not only in direct contradic- 
tion to Ezra iii. 10, where it is stated that the foundation of 
the temple was laid in the reign of Cyrus, in the second year 
after the return from Babylon, but also makes the prophet 
Haggai contradict himself in a manner which can only be 
poorly concealed by any quid pro quo at variance with the lan- 
guage, viz. (a) by identifying the words of ver. 15, “when 
stone was laid to stone at the temple of Jehovah,” which, ac- 
cording to their simple meaning, express the carrying on or 
continuance of the ‘building, with the laying of the foundation- 
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stone; secondly (6), by understanding the statement, “they 
did work at the house of Jehovah on the twenty-fourth day 
of the sixth month” (ch. i. 14, 15), not according to its natural 
meaning as relating to their building upon the foundation 
already laid, but as signifying the removal of the rubbish and 
the procuring of wood and stone, that is to say, as referring 
to the preparations for building ; and lastly (¢), by explaining 
TD WS in ver. 19 as signifying the laying of a fresh 
or second foundation. These assumptions are so forced, that 
if there were not a simpler and easier way of removing the 
difficulty raised, we would rather assume that there had been 
a corruption of the text. But the thing is not so desperate 
as this. In the first place, we must pronounce the opinion 
that “9 Di 1129 is an explanatory apposition to ‘3 O vy Din 
an unfounded one. The position of the athnach in mop) fur- 
nishes no tenable proof of this. Nor can the assumption 
that l’min is synonymous with min be sustained. In support 
of the statement, “that l’min only differs from min in the 
greater emphasis with which it is spoken,’ Ewald (§ 218, d) 
has merely adduced this passage, Hag. ii. 18, which is sup- 
posed to exhibit this with especial clearness, but in which, 
as we have just shown, such an assumption yields no appro- 
priate meaning. 1199 followed by 7¥ or 721 does indeed occur 
in several instances in such a connection, that it appears to be 
used instead of the simple min. But if we look more closely 
at the passages (eg. Ex. xi. 7; Judg. xix. 30; 2 Sam. vii. 6), 
the > is never superfluous; and /’min is simply used in cases 
where the definition so introduced is not closely connected with 
what goes before, but is meant to be brought out as an inde- 
pendent assertion or additional definition, so that in all such 
cases the > “has the peculiar force of a brief allusion to some- 
thing not to be overlooked, a retrospective glance at the sepa- 
rate parts, or a rapid summary of the whole, like our ‘with 
regard to, ‘as regards’ (Lat. qguoad);” and it only fails to 
correspond entirely to this, “from the fact that ° is only ex- 
pressible in the softest manner, and indeed in our language 
can hardly be expressed in words at all, though it quite per- 
ceptibly yields this sense” (Ewald, § 310). nypne is also used 
in this sense in Dan. i. 18 instead of N¥p (ver. 15), whilst 
in other cases (e.g. in pin? in 2 Sam. vii. 19) it indicates the 
VOL. It. O 
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direction to a place or towards an object (Ewald, § 218, 2).? In_ 
the verse before us, the : before }2 corresponds exactly to the 
German anlangend, betreffend, concerning, as to, sc. the time, 
from the day when the foundation of the temple was laid, and is 
used to give prominence to this assertion, and by the prominence 
given to it to preclude any close connection between the defini- 
tion of the time so introduced and what goes before, and to 
point to the fact that the following definition contains a fresh 
subject of discourse. The expression p323 39'Y, which closes 
the sentence commencing with 13 112, and which would be 
somewhat tautological and superfluous, if the day of the laying 
of the foundation of the temple coincided with the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month, also points to this. What space 
of time it is to which Haggai gives prominence in these words, 
as one which they are to lay to heart, is shown in ver. 19, “Is 
the seed still in the granary?” etc. That this question is not to 
be taken in the sense of a summons to proceed now with good 
heart to sow the summer crops, which were not sown till 
January, and therefore were still in the granary, as Hitzig sup- 
poses, has been pointed out by Koehler, who also correctly 
observes that the prophet first of all reminds his hearers of the 
mournful state of things in the past (not “in the present,” as he 
says), that they may thoroughly appreciate the promise for the 
future. For even if the question to be answered with “no,” viz. 
whether the corn is still in the granary, were to be referred to 
the present, what follows, viz. that the fruit-trees have not borne, 
would not suit this, since not having borne is a past thing, even 
if it merely related to the last year, although there is no ground 
for any such limitation of the words. And if in ver. 19 the 
prophet directs the attention of his hearers to the past, we must 
also understand the chronological datum immediately preceding 
as relating to the past as well, and must assume that the words 


1 Koehler’s objection to this explanation of I'mérdchdq, viz. that with 
the verb dibber, the object concerning which a person is spoken to, is 
never introduced with the preposition 2 is groundless, ‘‘ With verbs of 
speaking : yields the same double meaning as 5s, according to the con- 
text,” i.e. ‘it can denote the person spoken to, and the person or thing to 
which the speaking refers, or about which a person is speaking (cf. Gen. 
xxi. 7; Num. xxiii. 23; Isa. v. 1; Mic. ii. 6; Jer. xxiii. 9; Ps. iii. 3, xi. 1, 
xxvil. 8; and Ewald, § 217, c). 
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from O87 10> i in ver. 18 to Xv? x in ver. 19 contain a paren- 
thetical thought ; that is to say, we must assume that the pro- 
phet, in érdde to set clearly before their minds the difference 
between the past when the building of the temple was sus- 
pended, and the future commencing with that very day, before 
promising the blessing of God to be enjoyed in the future, 
directs another look at the past, and that from the time of the 
laying of the foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus 
to his own time, and reminds them once more of the want of 
blessing which they had experienced from that time forth even 
to the present time. JKoehler’s objection to this view cannot 
be sustained. He says, “ The Jews are to observe the time from 
that day forward, namely, from the twenty-fourth day of the 
ninth month (backwards); the time from the laying of the 
foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus (forwards), ... 
Such a mode of expression seems utterly out of place.” But 
this only affects the erroneous assumption, that the definition 
“from the day of the laying of the foundation of the temple” 
is merely a more precise explanation of the previous definition, 
from the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, and falls to 
the ground of itself as soon as these two dentin are sepa- 
rated, as the expression and the matter in hand require. The 
second objection—namely, that the day of the laying of the 
foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus does not suit 
as a terminus a quo for the commencement of the withdrawal 
of the divine favour, or for the infliction of a curse upon the 
people, inasmuch as the Jews were not punished because they 
laid the foundation for the house of Jehovah, but simply be- 
cause they neglected the house of God, that is to say, because 
they desisted from the building they had already begun—is 
one that would have some force if an interval of at least one or 
more years had elapsed between the laying of the foundation 
of the temple and the suspension of the building. But if the 
work of building was interrupted immediately after the foun- 
dation had been laid, as is evident from Ezra iii. 10, as com- 
pared with ch. iv., Haggai might with perfect propriety describe 
the whole time from the laying of the foundation of the temple 
in the reign of Cyrus to the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month of the second year of Darius as a time without blessing, 
without there being any necessity for him expressly to deduct 
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the few weeks which elapsed between the laying of the 
foundation-stone and the suspension of the work of building, 
any more than the last three months, in which the work had 
been resumed again. The last three months could hardly be 
taken into account, because they fell for the most part in the 
period after the last harvest; so that if this had proved to be a 
bad one, the cause would be still in force. The prophet could 
therefore very properly inquire whether the seed was still in 
the granary, to which they would be obliged to answer No, 
because the miserable produce of the harvest was already either 
consumed for the supply of their daily wants, or used up for 
the sowing which was just ended. Yi, seed, is not what is 
sown, but what the sowing yields, the corn, as in Ley. xxvii. 30, 
Isa. xxiii. 8, Job xxxix. 12. M’guréh = manm‘garah in Joel 
i. 17, a barn or granary, from guar, ayeipec@an, congregari. The 
following words, 3) }239°7Y, are really appended to the thought 
contained implicite in the first clause: the corn has not borne, 
and even to the vine, etc., it has borne nothing. NS) is in- 
definite: it has not borne = has borne nothing. It shall be 
different in future. From this day, ¢.c. from the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month, Jehovah will bless again, ze. grant a 
blessing, namely, so that fruitful seasons will come again, and 
fields and fruit-trees bear once more. ‘There is no necessity to 
supply a definite object to IIS. 


Vers. 20-23. RENEWAL OF THE PROMISE OF SALVATION. 
—Ver.20. On the same day on which the Lord promised to the 
people the return of the blessings of nature, Haggai received a 
second revelation, which promised to the community the pre- 
servation and care of the Davidic monarchy, represented for 
the time by Zerubbabel, in the midst of the storms that were 
about to burst upon the power of the world. Ver. 21. “ Speak 
to Zerubbabel the governor of Judah thus: I shake the heaven and 
the earth. Ver. 22. And I will overthrow the throne of the king- 
doms ; and destroy the might of the kingdoms of the nations ; and 
will overthrow the war-chariots, and those who ride in them: and 
horses and their riders shall fall, one by the sword of the other. 
Ver. 23. On that day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, will I 
take thee, Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel, my servant, is the saying 
of Jehovah, and make thee as a signet-ring: for I have chosen 
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thee, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.” Wnt "8 does not 
stand for Wy) ‘227, but the participial clause is to be taken as 
a circumstantial Clanisas : If I shake heaven and earth, I over- 
throw (cf. Ewald, § 341, ¢ and d). The words point back to 
the shaking of the world predicted in vers. 6,7. When this 
shaking takes place, then shall the throne of the kingdoms be 
thrown down, and their might be destroyed. The singular 83 
is used collectively, or rather distributively : “every throne of 
the kingdoms.” The throne is the symbol of the monarchy, or 
of the government (cf. Dan. vii. 27); not in this sense, how- 
ever, that “the prophet regarded all the kingdoms of the earth 
as one combined power in contradistinction to the people of 
God, or as a single power, as the power of the world, which 
was sitting as mistress at the time upon the throne of the 
earth” (Koehler). The plural mamldkhoth does not agree with 
this, since every kingdom had both a king and a throne. The 
continuance of this throne rests upon the strength (chdzeq) of 
the heathen kingdoms, and this again upon their military power, 
their war-chariots, horses, and riders. These are to be overthrown 
and fall to the ground, and indeed by one another’s swords. 
One hostile kingdom will destroy another, and in the last conflict 
the heathen hosts will annihilate one another (compare Ezek. 
xxxvili. 21; Zech. xiv. 13). At that time, when the dominion 
of the heathen had thus collapsed, Jehovah would take Zerub- 
babel and set or make him as a signet-ring. ‘The verb ’eggach 
(will I take) simply serves to introduce the following act as 
one of importance, as for example in Deut. iv. 20 and 2 Kings 
xiv. 21. The meaning of the figurative expression, to make 
Zerubbabel as a signet-ring, is evident from the importance of 
the signet-ring in the eyes of an oriental, who is accustomed to 
carry his signet-ring constantly about with him, and to take 
care of it as a very valuable possession. It is introduced with 
the same idea in the Song of Sol. viii. 6, “Lay me as a signet- 
ring upon thy breast, as a signet-ring in thine arms ;” and it 
is in the same sense that Jehovah says of Jehoiachin in Jer. 
xxii. 24, “ Though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim were even a 
signet-ring upon my right hand, ze. a possession from which it 
would be thought impossible that I should separate myself, 
yet would I tear thee away from thence.” Hence we obtain 
this thought for our present passage, namely, that on the 
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day on which Jehovah would overthrow the kingdoms of the 
nations, He would make Zerubbabel like a signet-ring, which 
is inseparable from its possessor; that is to say, He would 
give him a position in which he would be and remain in- 
separably connected with Him (Jehovah), would therefore not 
cast him off, but take care of him as His valuable posses- 
sion. This is the explanation given by Koehler (after Calvin, 
Osiander, and others); and he has also refuted the various 
explanations that differ from it. But in order clearly to under- 
stand the meaning of this promise, we must look at the position 
which Zerubbabel occupied in the community of Israel on its 
return from exile. For we may at the outset assume that the 
promise did not apply to his own particular person, but rather 
to the official post he held, from the fact that what is here 
predicted was not to take place till after the overthrow of the 
throne and might of all the kingdoms of the heathen, and 
therefore could not take place in Zerubbabel’s lifetime, inas- 
much as, although the fall of this or the other kingdom might 
be looked for in the course of one generation, the overthrow 
of all kingdoms and the coming of all the heathen to fill the 
temple of the Lord with their possessions (ver. 7) certainly could 
not. Zerubbabel was (Persian) governor in Judah, and had no 
doubt been selected for this office because he was prince of 
Judah (Ezra i. 8), and as son of Shealtiel was a descendant of 
the family of David (see at ch. i. 1). Consequently the sove- 
reignty of David in its existing condition of humiliation, under 
the sovereignty of the imperial power, was represented and 
preserved in his appointment as prince and governor of Judah, 
so that the fulfilment of the divine promise of the eternal per- 
petuation of the seed of David and his kingdom was then 
associated with Zerubbabel, and rested upon the preservation 
of his family. Hence the promise points to the fact, that at the 
time when Jehovah would overthrow the heathen kingdoms, 
He would maintain and take good care of the sovereignty of 
David in the person of Zerubbabel. For Jehovah had chosen 
Zerubbabel as His servant. With these words the Messianic 
promise made to David was transferred to Zerubbabel and his 
family among David's descendants, and would be fulfilled in 
his person in just the same way as the promise given to David, 
that God would make him the highest among the kings of the 
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earth (Ps. Ixxxix. 27). The fulfilment culminates in Jesus 
Christ, the son of David and descendant of Zerubbabel (Matt. 
i. 12 ; Luke iii. 27), in whom Zerubbabel was made the signet- 
ring of Jehovah. Jesus Christ has raised up the kingdom of 
His father David again, and of His kingdom there will be no 
end (Luke i. 82, 83). Even though it may appear oppressed 
and deeply humiliated for the time by the power of the king- 
doms of the heathen, it will never be crushed and destroyed, 
but will break in pieces all these kingdoms, and destroy them, 
and will itself endure for ever (Dan. ii. 44; Heb. xii. 28; 1 Cor. 
xv. 24). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Propuet.—Zechariah, M2N—t.e. not pvijun 
Kupiov, memoria Domini, remembrance of God 
(Jerome and others), nor God’s renown (Fiirst), 
but he whom God remembers (LX X. Zayapias, 
Vulg. Zacharias)—is a name of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament. Our prophet, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
was of priestly descent,—a son of Berechiah, and grandson of 
Iddo (ch. i. 1, 7), the chief of one of the priestly families, that 
returned from exile along with Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh. 
xil. 4). He followed his grandfather in that office under the 
high priest Jehoiakim (Neh. xii. 16), from which it has been 
justly concluded that he returned from Babylon while still a 
youth, and that his father died young. This also probably 
serves to explain the fact that Zechariah is called bar ‘Jddo’, 
the son (grandson) of Iddo, in Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14, and that 
his father is passed over. He commenced his prophetic labours 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, only two months later 
than his contemporary Haggai, in common with whom he 
sought to stimulate the building of the temple (Kzra v. 1, vi. 
14), and that while he was still of youthful age, as we may infer 
partly from the facts quoted above, and partly from the epithet 
1a (yi0 (the young man) in ch. ii. 8 (4), which refers to him. 
On the other hand, the legends handed down by the fathers, 
which are at variance with the biblical accounts, to the effect 
that Zechariah returned from Chaldzea at an advanced age, 
that he had previously predicted to Jozadak the birth of his son 
Joshua, and to Shealtiel the birth of Zerubbabel, and had 
shown to Cyrus his victory over Croesus and Astyages by 
means of a miracle (Ps. Dor., Ps. Epiph., Hesych., and others), 
are not worth noticing. It is impossible to determine how long 
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his prophetic labours lasted. We simply know from ch. Vilad, 
that in the fourth year of Darius he announced a further 
revelation from God to the people, and that his last two oracles 
(ch. ix.-xiv.) fall within a still later period. All that the 
fathers are able to state with regard to the closing portion of 
his life is, that he died at an advanced age, and was buried 
near to Hageai; whilst the contradictory statement, in a Cod. 
of Epiph., to the effect that he was slain under Joash king of 
Judah, between the temple and the altar, has simply arisen 
from our prophet being confounded with the Zechariah men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-23. 


2. Tue Book oF ZECHARIAH contains, besides the brief 
word of God, which introduces his prophetic labours (ch. 1. 1-6), 
four longer prophetic announcements: viz. (1) a series of seven 
visions, which Zechariah saw during the night, on the twenty- 
fourth day of the eleventh month, in the second year of Darius 
(ch. i. T-vi. 8), together with a symbolical transaction, which 
brought the visions to a close (vi. 9-15); (2) the communication 
to the people of the answer of the Lord to a question addressed 
to the priests and prophets by certain Judzeans as to their con- 
tinuing any longer to keep the day appointed for commemorating 
the burning of the temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldeeans as 
a fast-day, which took place in the fourth year of Darius (ch. vii. 
and viil.); (8) a burden, ¢.e. a prophecy of threatening import, 
concerning the land of Hadrach, the seat of the ungodly world- 
power (ch. ix.-xi.); and (4) a burden concerning Israel (ch. 
xil.-xiv.). The last two oracles, which are connected together 
by the common epithet massa’, are distinguished from the first 
two announcements not only by the fact that the headings 
contain neither notices as to the time, nor the prophet’s name, 
but also by the absence of express allusions to the circumstances 
of Zechariah’s own times, however unmistakeably the cireum- 
stances of the covenant nation after the captivity form the his- 
torical background of these prophecies also; whilst there is in 
general such a connection between their contents and the pro- 
phetic character of the night-visions, that ch. ix._xiv. might be 
called a prophetic description of the future of the kingdom of 
God, in its conflict with the kingdoms of the world, as seen in 
the night-visions. For example, in the night-visions, as a sequel 
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to Haggai, who had predicted two months before the overthrow 
of the might of all the kingdoms of the world and the preserva- 
tion of Zerubbabel in the midst of that catastrophe (Hag. ii. 
20-23), the future development of the kingdom of God is 
unfolded to the prophet in its principal features till its final 
completion in glory. The first vision shows that the shaking 
of the kingdoms of the world predicted by Hageai will soon 
occur, notwithstanding the fact that the whole earth is for the 
time still quiet and at rest, and that Zion will be redeemed from 
its oppression, and richly blessed (ch. i. 7-17). The realization 
of this promise is explained in the following visions: in the 
second (ii. 1-4), the breaking in pieces of the kingdoms of the 
world, by the four smiths who threw down the horns of the 
nations; in the third (ch. i. 5-17), the spread of the kingdom 
of God over the whole earth, through the coming of the Lord 
to His people; in the fourth (ch. iil.), the restoration of the 
church to favour, through the wiping away of its sins; in the 
jifth (ch. iv.), the glorifying of the church through the com- 
munication of the gifts of the Spirit; in the siwth (ch. v.), the 
sifting out of sinners from the kingdom of God; in the seventh 
(ch. vi. 1-8), the judgment, through which God refines and 
renews the sinful world; and lastly, in the symbolical trans- 
action which closes the visions (ch. vi. 9-15), the completion of 
the kingdom of God by the Sprout of the Lord, who combines 
in His own person the dignity of both priest and king. If we 
compare with these the last two oracles, in ch. ix.-xi. we have 
first of all a picture of the judgment upon the kingdoms of the 
world, and of the establishment of the Messianic kingdom, 
through the gathering together of the scattered members of the 
covenant nation, and their exaltation to victory over the heathen 
(ch. ix. x.), and secondly, a more minute description of the 
attitude of the Lord towards the covenant nation and the 
heathen world (ch. xi.); and in ch. xii.-xiv. we have an an- 
nouncement of the conflict of the nations of the world with 
Jerusalem, of the conversion of Israel to the Messiah, whom it 
once rejected and put to death (ch. xii. xii.) ; and lastly, of the 
final attack of the heathen world upon the city of God, with its 
consequences,—namely, the purification and transfiguration of 
Jerusalem into a holy dwelling-place of the Lord, as King over 
the whole earth (ch. xiv.) ; so that in both oracles the develop- 
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ment of the Old Testament kingdom of God is predicted until 
its completion in the kingdom of God, which embraces the whole 
earth. The revelation from God, which stands between these 
two principal parts, concerning the continuance of the fast-days 
(ch. vii. vili.), does indeed divide the two from one another, both 
chronologically and externally; but substantially it forms the 
connecting link between the two, inasmuch as this word of God 
impresses upon the people the condition upon which the attain- 
ment of the glorious future set before them in the night-visions 
depends, and thereby prepares them for the conflicts which Israel 
will have to sustain according to the announcement in ch. ix.— 
xiv., until the completion of the kingdom of God in glory. 
Thus all the parts of the book hang closely together; and — 
the objection which modern critics have offered to the unity of 
the book has arisen, not from the nature of the last two longer 
oracles (ch. ix.-xiv.), but partly from the dogmatic assumption 
of the rationalistic and naturalistic critics, that the biblical 
prophecies are nothing more than the productions of natural 
divination, and partly from the inability of critics, in conse- 
quence of this assumption, to penetrate into the depths of 
the divine revelation, and to grasp either the substance or 
form of their historical development, so as to appreciate it 
fully... The current opinion of these critics, that the chapters 
in question date from the time before the captivity—viz. ch. 
ix.-xi. from a contemporary of Isaiah, and ch. xii—xiv. from 
the last period before the destruction of the kingdom of Judah 
—is completely overthrown by the circumstance, that even in 
these oracles the condition of the covenant nation after the 
captivity forms the historical ground and starting-point for the 
proclamation and picture of the future development of the 
kingdom of God. The covenant nation in its two parts, into 
which it had been divided since the severance of the king- 
dom at the death of Solomon, had been dispersed among the 
heathen like a flock without a shepherd (ch. x. 2). It is true 
that Judah had already partially returned to Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah; but the daughter Zion had still “ prisoners of 


1 For the history of these attacks upon the genuineness of the last part 
of Zechariah, and of the vindication of its genuineness, with the argu- 
ments pro and con, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, § 103, and Koehler’s 
Zechariah, i. p. 297 sqq. 
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hope” waiting for release (ch. ix. 11, 12, compared with ch. 
ii. 10, 11), and the house of Joseph or Ephraim was still to be 
gathered and saved (ch. x. 6-10). Moreover, the severance of 
Judah and Ephraim, which lasted till the destruction of both 
kingdoms, had ceased. The eye of Jehovah is now fixed 
upon all the tribes of Israel (ch. ix. 1); Judah and Ephraim 
are strengthened by God for a common victorious conflict with 
the sons of Javan (ix. 13); the Lord their God grants salva- 
tion to His people as a flock (ix. 16 compared with viii. 13) ; 
the shepherd of the Lord feeds them both asa single flock, 
and only abolishes the brotherhood between Judah and Israel 
by the breaking of his second staff (ch. xi. 14). Hence the 
jealousy between Judah and Ephraim, the cessation of which 
was expected in the future by the prophets before the captivity 
(cf. Isa. xi. 13; Hos. ii. 2; Ezek. xxxvii..15 sqq.), is extinct ; 
and all that remains of the severance into two kingdoms is the 
epithet house of Judah or house of Israel, which Zechariah uses 
not only in ch. ix.—xi., but also in the appeal in ch. viii. 13, 
which no critic has called in question. All the tribes form one 
nation, which dwells in the presence of the prophet in Jeru- 
salem and Judah. Just as in the first part of our book Israel 
consists of Judah and Jerusalem (i. 19, cf. ii. 12), so in the 
second part the burden pronounced upon Israel (xii. 1) falls 
upon Jerusalem and Judah (xii. 2, 5 sqq., xiv. 2, 14); and 
just as, according to the night-visions, the imperial power has 
its seat in the land of the north and of the south (ch. vi. 6), 
so in the last oracles Asshur (the north land) and Egypt (the 
south land) are types of the heathen world (ch. x. 10). And 
when at length the empire of the world which is hostile to God 
is more precisely defined, it is called Javan,—an epithet taken 
from Dan. viii. 21, which points as clearly as possible to the 
times after the captivity, inasmuch as the sons of Javan never 
appear as enemies of the covenant nation before the captivity, 
even when the Tyrians and Philistines are threatened with 
divine retribution for haying sold to the Javanites the prisoners 
of Judah and Jerusalem (Joel ii. 6). 

On the other hand, the differences which prevail between 
the first two prophecies of Zechariah and the last two are not 
of such a character as to point to two or three different pro- 
phets. It is true that in ch. ix.—xiv. there occur no visions, no 
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angels taking an active part, no Satan, no seven eyes of God; 
but Amos also, for example, has only visions in the second 
part, and none in the first; whilst the first part of Zechariah 
contains not only visions, but also, in ch. i. 1-6, ch. vii. and 
vili., simple prophetic addresses, and symbolical actions not 
only in ch. vi. 9-15, but also in ch. xi. 4-17. The angels and 
Satan, which appear in the visions, are also absent from ch, 
vii. and vill.; whereas the angel of Jehovah is mentioned in 
the last part in ch. xii. 8, and the saints in ch. xiv. dare angels. 
The seven eyes of God are only mentioned in two visions (ch. 
ill. 9 and iy. 10); and the providence of God is referred to in 
ch. ix. 1, 8, under the epithet of the eye of Jehovah. This 
also applies to the form of description and the language em- 
ployed in the two parts. The visionary sights are described in 
simple prose, as the style most appropriate for such descriptions. 
The prophecies in word are oratorical, and to some extent are 
rich in bold figures and similes. This diversity in the pro- 
phetic modes of presentation was occasioned by the occurrence 
of peculiar facts and ideas, with the corresponding expressions 
and words; but it cannot be proved that there is any constant 
diversity in the way in which the same thing or the same idea 
is described in the two parts, whereas there are certain unusual 
expressions, such as ayy Ty (in ch. vii. 14 and ix. 8) and 
Yay in the sense of removere (in ch. iil. 4 and xiii. 2), which 
are common to both parts. Again, the absence of any notice 
as to the time in the headings in ch. ix. 1 and xii. 1 may be 
explained very simply from the fact, that these prophecies of 
the future of the kingdom are not so directly associated with 
the prophet’s own time as the visions are, the first of which 
describes the condition of the world in the second year of 
Darius. The omission of the name of the author from the 
headings no more disproves the authorship of the Zechariah 
who lived after the captivity, than the omission of the name 
from Isa. xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, disproves Isaiah’s authorship in 
the case of the chapters named. All the other arguments that 
have been brought against the integrity or unity of authorship 
of the entire book, are founded upon false interpretations and 
misunderstandings; whereas, on the other hand, the integrity of 
the whole is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the testimony 
of tradition, which is to be regarded as of all the greater value 
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in the case of Zechariah, inasmuch as the collection of the 
prophetic writings, if not of the whole of the Old Testament 
canon, was completed within even less than a generation after 
the prophet’s death. 

Zechariah’s mode of prophesying presents, therefore, ac- 
cording to the cursory survey just given, a very great variety. 
Nevertheless, the crowding together of visions is not to be 
placed to the account of the times after the captivity ; nor can 
any foreign, particularly Babylonian, colouring be detected in 
the visions or in the prophetic descriptions. The habit of 
leaning upon the prophecies of predecessors is not greater in 
his case than in that of many of the prophets before the 
captivity. The prophetic addresses are to some extent rich in 
repetitions, especially in ch. vil. and viii., and tolerably uni- 
form; but in the last two oracles they rise into very bold and 
most original views and figures, which are evidently the pro- 
duction of a lively and youthful imagination. This abundance 
of very unusual figures, connected with much harshness of 
expression and transitions without intermediate links, makes 
the work of exposition a very difficult one; so that Jerome and 
the rabbins raise very general, but still greatly exaggerated, 
lamentations over the obscurity of this prophet. The diction 
is, on the whole, free from Chaldaisms, and formed upon the 
model of good earlier writers. For the proofs of this, as well 
as for the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, 
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INTRODUCTORY ADMONITION.—CHAP. I. 1-6. 


The first word of the Lord was addressed to the prophet 
Zechariah in the eighth month of the second year of the reign 
of Darius, and therefore about two months after Haggai’s first 
prophecy and the commencement of the rebuilding of the 
temple, which that prophecy was intended to promote (compare 
ver. 1 with Hag. i. 1 and 15), and a few weeks after Haggai’s 
prophecy of the great glory which the new temple would 
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receive (Hag. ii. 1-9). Just as Hageai encouraged the chiefs 
and the people of Judah to continue vigorously the building 
that had been commenced by this announcement of salvation, 
so Zechariah opens his prophetic labours with the admonition 
to turn with sincerity to the Lord, and with the warning not 
to bring the same punishment upon themselves by falling back 
into the sins of the fathers. This exhortation to repentance, 
although it was communicated to the prophet in the form of a 
special revelation from God, is actually only the introduction 
to the prophecies which follow, requiring thorough repentance 
as the condition of obtaining the desired salvation, and at the 
same time setting before the impenitent and ungodly still 
further heavy judgments." Ver. 1. Bachddesh hassh*minit does 
not mean “on the eighth new moon” (Kimchi, Chr. B. Mich., 
Koehl.) ; for chddesh is never used in chronological notices for 
the new moon, or the first new moon’s day (see at Ex. xix. 1). 
The day of the eighth month is left indefinite, because this was 
of no importance whatever to the contents of this particular 
address. The word of the Lord was as follows: Ver. 2. 
“ Jehovah was angry with wrath concerning your fathers. Ver. 
3. And thou shalt say to them, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
Return ye to me, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, so will I 
return to you, saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 4. Be not like your 
fathers, to whom the former prophets cried, Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, Turn now from your evil ways, and from your evil 
actions! But they hearkened not, and paid no attention to me, ts 
the saying of Jehovah.” The statement in ver. 2 contains the 
ground for the summons to turn, which the prophet is to 
aidilnesd to the people, and is therefore placed before AIDS in 
ver. 8, by which this summons is introduced. Because the 
Lord was very angry concerning the fathers, those who are 
living now are to repent with sincerity of heart. The noun 
getseph is added as the object to the verb, to give it greater 
force. The nation had experienced the severe anger of God 
at the destruction of the kingdom of Judah, and of Jerusalem 


1 “The prophet is thus instructed by God, that, before exhibiting to 
the nation the rich blessings of God for them to look at under the form of 
symbolical images, he is to declare the duty of His people, or the condition 
upon which it will be becoming in God to grant them an abundant supply 
of these good things.”—VITRINGA, Comm. in Sach. p. 76. 
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and the temple, and also in exile. The statement in ver. 15, 
that Jehovah was angry DY, is not at variance with this; for 
by> does not refer to the strength of the anger, but to its 
duration. 48) is the perf. with Vav consec., and is used for 
the imperative, because the summons to repentance follows as 
a necessary consequence from the fact stated in ver. 2 (cf. 
Ewald, § 342, 5 and c). pnb does not refer to the fathers, 
which might appear to be grammatically the simplest interpre- 
tation, but to the contemporaries of the prophet, addressed in 
the pronoun your fathers, the existing generation of Judah. 
Ds 32% does not presuppose that the people had just fallen 
away from the Lord again, or had lost all their pleasure in 
the continuance of the work of building the temple, but simply 
that the return to the Lord was not a perfect one, not a 
thorough conversion of heart. So had Jehovah also turned to 
the people again, and had not only put an end to the suffer- 
ings of exile, but had also promised His aid to those who had 
returned (compare DIMS ‘38 in Hag. i. 13); but the more ear- 
nestly and the more thoroughly the people turned to Him, the 
more faithfully and the more gloriously would He bestow upon 
them His grace and the promised salvation. This admonition is 
shown to be extremely important by the threefold “saith the 
Lord of Zebaoth,” and strengthened still further in ver. 4 by 
the negative turn not to do like the fathers, who cast the admo- 
nitions of the prophets to the winds. The “earlier prophets” 
are those before the captivity (cf. ch. vil. 7,12). The pre- 
dicate D'W87 points to the fact that there was a gap between 
Zechariah and his predecessors, namely the period of the exile, 
so that Daniel and Ezekiel, who lived in exile, are overlooked ; 
the former because his prophecies are not admonitions addressed 
to the people, the latter because the greater part of his ministry 
fell in the very commencement of the exile. Moreover, when 
alluding to the admonitions of the earlier prophets, Zechariah 
has not only such utterances in his mind as those in ‘which the 
prophets summoned the people to repentance with the words 
‘sn aaw (eg. Joel ii. 13; Hos. xiv. 2, 3; Isa. xxxi. 6; Jer. 
iii. 12 sqq., vil. 13, etc.), but the admonitions, threatenings, 
and reproofs of the earlier prophets generally (compare 2 Kings 
xvii. 13 sqq.). The chethib om5y is to be read DI "ovyn, a 
plural form prey from nDey, and is to be retained, since the 
VOL. Il. An 
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preposition min is wanting in the keri; and this reading has 
probably only arisen from the offence taken at the use of the 
plural form ‘alilim, which does not occur elsewhere, in the place 
of ‘aliloth, although there are many analogies to such a forma- 
tion, and feminine forms frequently have plurals in 0”, either 
instead of those in nj or in addition to them. 

A reason for the warning not to resist the words of the 
Lord, like the fathers, is given in vers. 5, 6, by an allusion to 
the fate which they brought upon themselves through their 
disobedience. Ver. 5. “ Your fathers, where are they? And 
the prophets, can they live for ever? Ver. 6. Nevertheless my 
words and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake your fathers, so that they turned 
and said, As Jehovah purposed to do to us according to our 
ways and our actions, so has He done to us?” The two ques- 
tions in ver. 5 are meant as denials, and are intended to 
anticipate the objection which the people might have raised 
to the admonitions in ver. 4, to the effect that not only the 
fathers, but also the earlier prophets, had died long ago; and 
therefore an allusion to things that had long since passed by 
could have no force at all for the present g generation. Zecha- 
riah neutralizes this objection by saying: Sou fathers have 
indeed been long dead, and even the prophets do not, or cannot, 
live for ever; but notwithstanding this, the words of the earlier 
prophets were fulfilled in the case of the fathers. The words 
and decrees of God uttered by the prophets did reach the 
fathers, so that they were obliged to confess that God had 
really done to them what He threatened, i.e. had carried out 
the threatened punishment. 8, only, in the sense of a limita- 
tion of the thing stated: yet, nevertheless (cf. Ewald, § 105, d). 
127 and ‘Pn are not the words of ver. 4, which call to repent- 
ance, but the threats and judicial As which the earlier 
prophets announced in case of impenitence. 27 as in Ezek. 
xii. 28, Jer. xxxix. 16. ‘pn, the judicial decrees of God, like 
chog in Zeph. ii. 2. Hissig, 40 reach, applied to the dheanieneed 
punishments which pursue the sinner, like messengers sent 
after him, and overtake him (cf. Deut. xxviii. 15, 45). Biblical 
proofs that even the fathers themselves did acknowledge that 
the Lord had fulfilled His threatenings in their experience, 
are to be found in the mournful psalms written in captivity 
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(though not exactly in Ps. exxvi. and exxxvii., as Koehler sup- 
poses), in Lam. ii. 17 (opt awix mn ny, upon which Zechariah 
seems to play), and in the penitential prayers of Daniel 
(ix. 4 sqq.) and of Ezra (ix. 6 sqq.), so far as they express the 
feeling which prevailed in the congregation. 


I. THE NIGHT-VISIONS.—Cuap. 1. 7-v1. 15. 


Three months after his call to be a prophet through the 
first word of God that was addressed to him, Zechariah received 
a comprehensive revelation concerning the future fate of the 
people and kingdom of God, in a series of visions, which were 
giyen him to behold in a single night, and were interpreted by 
an angel. This took place, according to ver. 7, “on the twenty- 
fourth day of the eleventh month, i.e. the month Shebat, in the 
second year of Darius,’ that is to say, exactly five months 
after the building of the temple had been resumed (Hag. i. 15), 
with which fact the choice of the day for the divine revelation 
was evidently connected, and two months after the last promise 
issued through Haggai to the people, that the Lord would from 
henceforth bless His nation, and would glorify it in the future 
(Hag. ii. 10-23). To set forth in imagery this blessing and 
glorification, and to exhibit the leading features of the future 
conformation of the kingdom of God, was the object of these 
visions, which are designated in the introduction as “ word of 
Jehovah,” because the pictures seen in the spirit, together with 
their interpretation, had the significance of verbal revelations, 
and are to some extent still further explained by the addition of 
words of God (cf. i. 14 sqq., ii. 10-17). As they were shown 
to the prophet one after another in a single night, so that 
in all probability only short pauses intervened between the 
different views; so did they present a substantially connected 
picture of the future of Israel, which was linked on to the 
then existing time, and closed with the prospect of the ultimate 
completion of the kingdom of God. 
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FIRST VISION: THE RIDER AMONG THE MYRTLES. 
—CHAP. f. 8-17. 


Ver. 8. “TI saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a red 
horse, and he stood among the myrtles which were in the hollow ; 
and behind him red, speckled, and white horses. Ver. 9. And I 
said, What are these, my lord? Then the angel that talked with 
me said to me, I will show thee what these are. Ver. 10. And the 
man who stood among the myrtles answered and said, These are 
they whom Jehovah hath sent to go through the earth. Ver. 11. 
And. they answered the angel of Jehovah who stood among the 
myrtles, and said, We have gone through the earth, and, behold, 

‘the whole earth sits still, and at rest. Ver. 12. Then the angel 
of Jehovah answered and said, Jehovah of hosts, how long wilt 
Thow not have compassion upon Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, 
with whom Thou hast been angry these seventy years? Ver. 13. 
And Jehovah answered the angel that talked with me good words, 
comforting words. Ver. 14. And the angel that talked with me saad 
to me, Preach, and say, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, I have been 
jealous for Jerusalem and Zion with great jealousy, (Ver. 15) 
and with great wrath I am angry against the nations at rest: for 
I had been angry for a little, but they helped for harm. Ver. 16. 
Therefore thus saith Jehovah, I turn again to Jerusalem with com- 
passion: my house shall be built in it, is the saying of Jehovah 
of hosts, and the measuring line shall be drawn over Jerusalem. 
Ver. 17. Preach as yet, and say, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, My 
cities shall yet swell over with good, and Jehovah will yet comfort 
Zion, and will yet choose Jerusalem.” 'The prophet sees, during 
the night of the day described in ver. 7 (neon is the accusa- 
tive of duration), in an ecstatic vision, not in a dream but 
in a waking condition, a rider upon a red horse in a myrtle- 
bush, stopping in a deep hollow, and behind him a number of 
riders upon red, speckled, and white horses (sisim are horses 
with riders, and the reason why the latter are not specially 
mentioned is that they do not appear during the course of 
the vision as taking any active part, whilst the colour of their 
horses is the only significant feature), At the same time 
he also sees, in direct proximity to himself, an angel who 
interprets the vision, and farther off (ver. 11) the angel of 
Jehovah also standing or stopping among the myrtle-bushes, 
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and therefore in front of the man upon a red horse, to whom 
the riders bring a report, that they have gone through the 
earth by Jehovah’s command and have found the whole earth 
quiet and at rest; whereupon the angel of Jehovah addresses 
a prayer to Jehovah for pity upon Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah, and receives a good consolatory answer, which the in- 
terpreting angel conveys to the prophet, and the latter publicly 
proclaims in vers. 14-17. The rider upon the red horse is not 
to be identified with the angel of Jehovah, nor the latter with 
the angelus interpres. It is true that the identity of the rider 
and the angel of Jehovah, which many commentators assume, 
is apparently favoured by the circumstance that they are both 
standing among the myrtles (‘oméd, stood; see vers. 8, 10, and 
11); but all that follows from this is that the rider stopped at 
the place where the angel of Jehovah was standing, i.e. in front 
of him, to present a report to him of the state of the earth, 
which he had gone through with his retinue. This very cir- 
cumstance rather favours the diversity of the two, inasmuch 
as it is evident from this that the rider upon the red horse was 
simply the front one, or leader of the whole company, who is 
brought prominently forward as the spokesman and reporter. 
If the man upon the red horse had been the angel of Jehovah 
Himself, and the troop of horsemen had merely come to bring 
information to the man upon the red horse, the troop of horse- 
men could not have stood behind him, but would have stood 
either opposite to him or in front of him. And the different 
epithets applied to the two furnish a decisive proof that the 
angel of the Lord and “the angel that talked with me” are 
not one and the same. The angel, who gives or conveys to the 
prophet the interpretation of the vision, is constantly called 
“the angel that talked with me,” not only in ver. 9, where it is 
preceded by an address on the part of the prophet to this same 
angel, but also in vers. 13 and 14, and in the visions which 
follow (ch. ii. 2, 7, iv. 1, 4, v. 5, 10, vi. 4), from which it is 
perfectly obvious that ‘2 1257 denotes the function which this 
angel performs in these visions (dibber b’, signifying the speak- 
ing of God or of an angel within a man, as in Hos. i. 2, Hab. 
ii. 1, Num. xii. 6, 8). His occupation, therefore, was to inter- 
pret the visions to the prophet, and convey the divine revela- 
tions, so that he was only an angelus interpres or collocutor. 
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This angel appears in the other visions in company with other 
angels, and receives instructions from them (ch. ii. 5-8); and 
his whole activity is restricted to the duty of conveying higher 
instructions to the prophet, and giving him an insight into the 
meaning of the visions, whereas the angel of Jehovah stands on 
an equality with God, being sometimes identified with Jehovah, 
and at other times distinguished from Him. (Compare the 
remarks upon this subject in the comm. on Genesis, Pent. 1. 
p- 185 sqq.) In the face of these facts, it is impossible to esta- 
blish the identity of the two by the arguments that have been 
adduced in support of it. It by no means follows from ver. 9, 
where the prophet addresses the mediator as “ my lord,” that 
the words are addressed to the angel of the Lord; for neither 
he nor the angelus interpres has been mentioned before; and 
in the visions persons are frequently introduced as speaking, 
according to their dramatic character, without having been 
mentioned before, so that it is only from what they say or do 
that it is possible to discover who they are. Again, the circum- 
stance that in ver. 12 the angel of the Lord presents a petition 
to the Supreme God on behalf of the covenant nation, and that 
according to ver. 13 Jehovah answers the angelus interpres in 
good, comforting words, does not prove that he who receives 
the answer must be the same person as the intercessor: for it 
might be stated in reply to this, as it has been by Vitringa, 
that Zechariah has simply omitted to mention that the answer 
was first of all addressed to the angel of the Lord, and that 
it was through him that it reached the mediating angel; or 
we might assume, as Hengstenberg has done, that “ Jehovah 
addressed the answer directly to the mediating angel, because 
the angel of the Lord had asked the question, not for his own 
sake, but simply for the purpose of conveying consolation and 
hope through the mediator to the prophet, and through him to 
the nation generally.” 

There is no doubt that, in this vision, both the locality in 
which the rider upon the red horse, with his troop, and the 
angel of the Lord had taken up their position, and also the 
colour of the horses, are significant. But they are neither of 
them easy to interpret. Even the meaning of m’tsulléh is 
questionable. Some explain it as signifying a “shady place,” 
from By a shadow; but in that case we should expect the form 
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mtsillah. There is more authority for the assumption that 
mtsullah is only another form for m*tsalah, which is the read- 
ing in many codd., and which ordinarily stands for the depth 
of the sea, just as in Ex. xv. 10 ¢sdlal signifies to sink into 
the deep. The Vulgate adopts this rendering: in profundo. 
Here it signifies, in all probability, a deep hollow, possibly with 
water in it, as myrtles flourish particularly well in damp soils 
and by the side of rivers (see Virgil, Georg. ii. 112, iv. 124). 
The article in bamm’tsullah defines the hollow as the one which 
the prophet saw in the vision, not the ravine of the fountain 
of Siloah, as Hofmann supposes (Weissagung u. Erfillung, i. 
p- 883). The hollow here is not a symbol of the power of 
the world, or the abyss-like power of the kingdoms of the world 
(Hengstenberg and M. Baumgarten), as the author of the 
Chaldee paraphrase in Babele evidently thought; for this can- 
not be proved from such passages as ch. x. 16, Isa. xliv. 27, 
and Ps. cvii. 24. In the myrtle-bushes, or myrtle grove, we 
have no doubt a symbol of the theocracy, or of the land of 
Judah as a land that was dear and lovely in the estimation of 
the Lord (cf. Dan. vili. 9, xi. 16), for the myrtle is a lovely 
ornamental plant. Hence the hollow in which the myrtle 
grove was situated, can only be a figurative representation of 
the deep degradation into which the land and people of God 
had fallen at that time. There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the significance of the colour of the horses, although all 
the commentators agree that the colour is significant, as in ch. 
vi. 2 sqq. and Rey. vi. 2 sqq., and that this is the only reason 
why the horses are described according to their colours, and 
the riders are not mentioned at all. About two of the colours 
there is no dispute. D178, red, the colour of the blood; and 
122, white, brilliant white, the reflection of heavenly and divine 
glory (Matt. xvii. 2, xxviii. 3; Acts i. 10), hence the symbol 
of a glorious victory (Rev. vi. 2). The meaning of s’ruqqim 
is a disputed one. The LXX. have rendered it yapot Kat 
movxtrot, like D'¥DX OA in ch. vi. 3; the Itala and Vulgate, 
varti; the Peshito, versicolores. Hence sastm s‘ruqgim would 
correspond to the trios yAwpds of Rev. vi. 8. The word 
s‘ruqqim only occurs again in the Old Testament in Isa. xvi. 8, 
where it is applied to the tendrils or branches of the vine, for 
which soréq (Isa. v. 2; Jer. il. 21) or s*régah (Gen. xlix. 11) is 
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used elsewhere. On the other hand, Gesenius (Thes. s.v.) and 


others defend the meaning red, after the Arabic oh the red 


horse, the fox, from i, to be bright red; and Koehler under- 


stands by sasim s’ruqgim, bright red, fire-coloured, or bay 
horses. But this meaning cannot be shown to be in accord- 
ance with Hebrew usage: for it is a groundless conjecture 
that the vine branch is called sorég from the dark-red grapes 
(Hitzig on Isa. v. 2); and the incorrectness of it is evident 


from the fact, that even the Arabic hes does not denote dark- 
red, but bright, fiery red. The Arabic translator has therefore 
rendered the Greek cruppos by il in Cant. v. 9; but muppés 


answers to the Hebrew D178, and the LXX. have expressed 
sisim ’ddummim by tmmoe muppot both here and in ch. vi. 2. 
If we compare this with ch. vi. 2, where the chariots are drawn 
by red (adummim, muppot), black (sh’chorim, pédaves), white 
(U’bhanim, revolt), and speckled (b’ruddim, apot) horses, and 
with Rev. vi., where the first rider has a white horse (Aeuvxos), 
the second a red one (auppés), the third a black one (uéAas), 
the fourth a pale horse (yAwpéds), there can be no further doubt 
that three of the colours of the horses mentioned here occur 
again in the two passages quoted, and that the black horse is 
simply added as a fourth; so that the s’ruggim correspond to 
the b’ruddim of ch. vi. 3, and the trzros yAwpés of Rev. vi. 8, 
and consequently sdérdq denotes that starling kind of grey in 
which the black ground is mixed with white, so that it is not 
essentially different from bérdd, speckled, or black covered with 
white spots (Gen. xxxi. 10, 12). 

By comparing these passages with one another, we obtain 
so much as certain with regard to the meaning of the different 
colours,—namely, that the colours neither denote the lands 
and nations to which the riders had been sent, as Hiivernick, 
Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and others suppose; nor the three 
imperial kingdoms, as Jerome, Cyril, and others have attempted 
to prove. For, apart from the fact that there is no foundation 
whatever for the combination proposed, of the red colour with 
the south as the place of light, or of the white with the west, 
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the fourth quarter of the heavens would be altogether wanting. 
Moreover, the riders mentioned here have unquestionably gone 
through the earth in company, according to vers. 8 and 11, or 
at any rate there is no intimation whatever of their hae: 
gone through the different countries separately, according to 
the colour of their respective horses; and, according to ch. vi. 6, 
not only the chariot with the black horses, but that with the 
white horses also, goes into the land of the south. Conse- 
quently the colour of the horses can only be connected with 
the mission which the riders had to perform. This is confirmed 
by Rey. vi., inasmuch as a great sword is there given to the 
rider upon the red horse, to take away peace from the earth, 
that they may kill one another, and a crown to the rider upon 
the white horse, who goes forth conquering and to conquer 
(ver. 2), whilst the one upon the pale horse receives the name 
of Death, and has power given to him to slay the fourth part 
of the earth with sword, famine, and pestilence (ver. 8). It is 
true that no such effects as these are attributed to the riders in 
the vision before us, but this constitutes no essential difference. 
To the prophet’s question, mdh-élleh, what are these? 2.e. what 
do they mean? the angelus interpres, whom he addresses as 
“my lord” (ddonz), answers, “I will show thee what these 
be ;” whereupon the man upon the red horse, as the leader 
of the company, gives this reply: “These are they whom 
Jehovah hath sent to go through the earth ;” and then pro- 
ceeds to give the angel of the Lord the report of their mission, 
viz. “ We have been through the earth, and behold all the 
earth sitteth still and at rest.” The man’s answer (vayya‘an, 
ver. 10) is not addressed to the prophet or to the angelus inter- 
pres, but to the angel of the Lord mentioned in ver. 11, to 
whom the former, with his horsemen (hence the plural, “ they 
answered,” in ver. 11), had given a report of the result of their 
mission. The verb ‘dndh, to answer, refers not to any definite 
question, but to the request for an explanation contained in the 
conversation between the prophet and the interpreting angel. 
7284, in vers. 10 and 11, is not the land of Judah, or any other 
land, but the earth. The answer, that the whole earth sits 
still aad at rest (NYPMA Naw denotes the peaceful and secure 
condition of a land and its inhabitants, undisturbed by any 
foe; ef. ch. vii. 7, 1 Chron, iv. 40, and Judg. xviii. 27), points 
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back to Hag. ii. 7, 8, 22, 23. God had there announced that 
for a little He would shake heaven and earth, the whole world 
and all nations, that the nations would come and fill His 
temple with glory. The riders sent out by God now return 
and report that the earth is by no means shaken and in motion, 
but the whole world sits quiet and at rest. We must not, 
indeed, infer from this account that the riders were all sent 
for the simple and exclusive purpose of obtaining information 
concerning the state of the earth, and communicating it to the 
Lord. For it would have been quite superfluous and unmean- 
ing to send out an entire troop, on horses of different colours, 
for this purpose alone. Their mission was rather to take an 
active part in the agitation of the nations, if any such existed, 
and guide it to the divinely appointed end, and that in the 
manner indicated by the colour of their horses; viz. according 
to Rev. vi., those upon the red horses by war and bloodshed ; 
those upon the starling-grey, or speckled horses, by famine, 
pestilence, and other plagues; and lastly, those upon the white 
horses, by victory and the conquest of the world. 

In the second year of Darius there prevailed universal 
peace ; all the nations of the earlier Chaldeean empire were at 
rest, and lived in undisturbed prosperity. Only Judea, the 
home of the nation of God, was still for the most part lying 
waste, and Jerusalem was still without walls, and exposed in 
the most defenceless manner to all the insults of the opponents 
of the Jews. Such a state of things as this necessarily tended 
to produce great conflicts in the minds of the more godly men, 
and to confirm the frivolous in their indifference towards the 
Lord. As long as the nations of the world enjoyed undisturbed 
peace, Judah could not expect any essential improvement in 
its condition, Even though Darius had granted permission for 
the building of the temple to be continued, the people were 
still under the bondage of the power of the world, without any 
prospect of the realization of the glory predicted by the earlier 
prophets (Jer. xxxi. seq.; Isa. xl. sqq.), which was to dawn upon 
the nation of God when redeemed from Babylon. Hence the 
angel of the Lord addresses the intercessory prayer to Jehovah 
in ver. 12: How long wilt Thou not have compassion upon 
Jerusalem, etc.? For the very fact that the angel of the Lord, 
through whom Jehovah had formerly led His people and 
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brought them into the promised land and smitten all the ene- 
mies before Israel, now appears again, contains in itself one 
source of consolation. His coming was a sign that Jehovah 
had not forsaken His people, and His intercession could not 
fail to remove every doubt as to the fulfilment of the divine 
promises. The circumstance that the angel of Jehovah ad- 
dresses an intercessory prayer to Jehovah on behalf of Judah, 
is no more a disproof of his essential unity with Jehovah, than 
the intercessory prayer of Christ in John xvii. is a disproof of 
His divinity. The words, “over which Thou hast now been 
angry for seventy years,” do not imply that the seventy years 
of the Babylonian captivity predicted by Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 
11 and xxix. 10) were only just drawing to a close. They had 
already expired in the first year of the reign of Cyrus (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22; Ezrai.1). At the same time, the remark made by 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, and others, must not be overlooked,— 
namely, that these seventy years were completed twice, inas- 
much as there were also (not perhaps quite, but nearly) seventy 
years between the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, 
and the second year of Darius. Now, since the temple was 
still lying in ruins in the second year of Darius, notwithstand- 
ing the command to rebuild it that had been issued by Cyrus 
(Hag. i. 4), it might very well appear as though the troubles 
of the captivity would never come to an end. Under such 
circumstances, the longing for an end to be put to the mourn- 
ful condition of Judah could not fail to become greater and 
greater; and the prayer, “ Put an end, O Lord, put an end to 
all our distress,” more importunate than ever. Jehovah replied 
to the intercession of the angel of the Lord with good and 
comforting words. D%bhdrim tobhim are words which promise 
good, i.e. salvation (cf. Josh. xxiii. 14; Jer. xxix. 10). So far 
as they set before the people the prospect of the mitigation of 
their distress, they are nichummim, consolations. The word 
nichummim is a substantive, and in apposition to d*bhdrim. 
Instead of the form nichummim, the keri has the form nichumim, 
which is grammatically the more correct of the two, and which 
is written still more accurately nichamim in some of the codd. 
in Kennicott. The contents of these words, which are addressed 
to the interpreting angel either directly or through the medium 
of the angel of Jehovah, follow in the announcement which 
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the latter orders the prophet to make in vers. 14-17. SP (ver. 
14) as in Isa. xl. 6. The word of the Lord contains two things: 
(1) the assurance of energetic love on the part of God towards 
Jerusalem (vers. 14,15); and (2) the promise that this love 
will show itself in the restoration and prosperity of Jerusalem 
(vers. 16, 17). ¥&3P, to be jealous, applied to the jealousy of 
love as in Joel ii. 18, Num. xxv. 11, 13, etc., is strengthened 
by ning mp. Observe, too, the use of the perfect ‘DN3?, as 
distinguished from the participle ayp. The perfect is not 
merely used in the sense of “I have become jealous,” express- 
ing the fact that Jehovah was inspired with burning jealousy, 
to take Jerusalem to Himself (Koehler), but includes the 
thought that God has already manifested this zeal, or begun 
to put it in action, namely by liberating His people from exile. 
Zion, namely the mountain of Zion, is mentioned along with 
Jerusalem as being the site on which the temple stood, so that 
Jerusalem only comes into consideration as the capital of the 
kingdom. Jehovah is also angry with the self-secure and 
peaceful nations. The participle gotséph designates the wrath 
as lasting. Sha’dndn, quiet and careless in their confidence in 
their own power and prosperity, which they regard as secured 
for ever. The following word, Ws, quod, introduces the reason 
why God is angry, viz. because, whereas He was only a little 
angry with Israel, they assisted for evil. DY refers to the dura- 
tion, not to the greatness of the anger (cf. Isa. liv. 8). nye mY, 
they helped, so that evil was the result (mY as in Jer. xliv. 
11), ze. they assisted not only as the instruments of God for 
the chastisement of Judah, but so that harm arose from it, inas- 
much as they endeavoured to destroy Israel altogether (cf. Isa. 
xlvii. 6). It is no ground of objection to this definition of the 
meaning of the words, that myn in that case does not form an 
appropriate antithesis to )Y®, which relates to time (Koehler) ; 
for the fact that the anger only lasted a short time, was in 
itself a proof that God did not intend to destroy His people. 
To understand nye MY as only referring to the prolonged op- 
pression and captivity, does not sufficiently answer to the words. 
Therefore (/akhén, ver. 16), because Jehovah is jealous with 
love for His people, and very angry with the heathen, He has 
now turned with compassion towards Jerusalem. The perfect 
‘"2Y is not purely prophetic, but describes the event as having 
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already commenced, and as still continuing. This compassion 
will show itself in the fact that the house of God is to be built 
in Jerusalem, and the city itself restored, and all the obstacles 
to this are to be cleared out of the way. The measuring line 
is drawn over a city, to mark off the space it is to occupy, and 
the plan upon which it is to be arranged. The chethib mp, 
probably to be read MP, is the obsolete form, which occurs 
again in 1 Kings vii. 93 and Jer. xxxi. 39, and was displaced 
by the contracted form \P (keri). But the compassion of God 
will not be restricted to this. The prophet is to proclaim still 
more (“cry yet,” ver. 17, referring to the “cry” in ver. 14). 
The cities of Jehovah, z.e. of the land of the Lord, are still to 
overflow with good, or with prosperity. Pats, to overflow, as 
in Prov. v.16; and 73$35n for M2"y;an (vid. Ewald, § 196, ¢). 
The last two clauses round off the promise. When the Lord 
shall restore the temple and city, then will Zion and Jerusalem 
learn that He is comforting her, and has chosen her still. The 
last thought is repeated in ch. ii. 16 and iii. 2. 

In this vision it is shown to the prophet, and through him 
to the people, that although the immediate condition of things 
presents no prospect of the fulfilment of the promised restora- 
tion and glorification of Israel, the Lord has nevertheless already 
appointed the instruments of His judgment, and sent them out 
to overthrow the nations of the world, that are still living at 
rest and in security, and to perfect His Zion. The fulfilment 
of this consolatory promise is neither to be transferred to the 
end of the present course of this world, as is supposed by Hof- 
mann (Weiss. wu. Erfill. i. 835), who refers to ch. xiv. 18, 19 
in support of this, nor to be restricted to what was done in the 
immediate future for the rebuilding of the temple and of the city 
of Jerusalem. The promise embraces the whole of the future 
of the kingdom of God; so that whilst the commencement 
of the fulfilment is to be seen in the fact that the building 
of the temple was finished in the sixth year of Darius, and 
Jerusalem itself was also restored by Nehemiah in the reign 
of Artaxerxes, these commencements of the fulfilment simply 
furnished a pledge that the glorification of the nation and 
kingdom of God predicted by the earlier prophets would quite 
as assuredly follow. 
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SECOND VISION: THE FOUR HORNS AND THE FOUR SMITHS.— 
CHAP. I. 18-21 (HEB. BIB. CHAP. II. 1-4). 


The second vision is closely connected with the first, and 
shows how God will discharge the fierceness of His wrath upon 
the heathen nations in their self-security (ch. i. 15). Ver. 18. 
“And I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold four horns. Ver. 
19. And I said to the angel that talked with me, What are these? 
And he said to me, These are the horns which have scattered 
Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem. Ver. 20. And Jehovah showed 
me four smiths. Ver. 21. And I said, What come these to do? 
And He spake to me thus: These are the horns which have scat- 
tered Judah, so that no one lifted up his head ; these are now come 
to terrify them, to cast down the horns of the nations which have 
lifted up the horn against the land of Judah to scatter it.” The 
mediating angel interprets the four horns to the prophet first 
of all as the horns which have scattered Judah; then literally, 
as the nations which have lifted up the horn against the land 
of Judah to scatter it. The horn is a symbol of power (cf. 
Amos vi. 13). The horns therefore symbolize the powers of 
the world, which rise up in hostility against Judah and hurt it. 
The number four does not point to the four quarters of the 
heaven, denoting the heathen foes of Israel in all the countries 
of the world (Hitzig, Maurer, Koehler, and others). This view 
cannot be established from ver. 10, for there is no reference to 
any dispersion of Israel to the four winds there. Nor does it 
follow from the perfect that only such nations are to be 
thought of, as had already risen up in hostility to Israel and 
Judah in the time of Zechariah; for it cannot be shown that 
there were four such nations. At that time all the nations 
round about Jy@ah were subject to the Persianempire, as they 
had been in Nebuchadnézzar’s time to the Babylonian. Both 
the number four and the perfect zéra belong to the sphere of 
inward intuition, in which the objects are combined together 
so as to form one complete picture, without any regard to the 
time of their appearing in historical reality. Just as the pro- 
phet in ch. vi. sees the four chariots all together, although they 
follow one another in action, so may the four horns which are 
seen simultaneously represent nations which succeeded one 
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another. This is shown still more clearly by the visions in 
Dan. ii. and vii., in which not only the colossal image seen in 
a dream by Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii.), but also the four beasts 
which are seen by Daniel to ascend simultaneously from the 
sea, symbolize the four empires, which rose up in succession 
one after the other. It is to these four empires that the four 
horns of our vision refer, as Jerome, Abarb., Hengstenberg, and 
others have correctly pointed out, since even the picturing of 
nations or empires as horns points back to Dan. vil. 7, 8, and 
viii. 3-9. Zechariah sees these in all the full development of their 
power, in which they have oppressed and crushed the people 
of God (hence the perfect zérz), and for which they are to be 


destroyed themselves. Zdrdh, to scatter, denotes the dissolu-- 


tion of the united condition and independence of the nation of 
God. In this sense all four empires destroyed Judah, although 
the Persian and Grecian empires did not carry Judah out of 
their own land. The striking combination, “Judah, Israel, 
and Jerusalem,” in which not only the introduction of the 
name of Israel between Judah and Jerusalem is to be noticed, 
but also the fact that the nota acc. NX is only placed before 
Y*hadah and Yisré@’él, and not before Y’rashdlaim also, is not 
explained on the ground that Israel denotes the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, Judah the southern kingdom, and Jerusalem the 
capital of the kingdom (Maurer, Umbreit, and others), for in 
that case Jsrael would necessarily have been repeated before 
Judah, and ’éth before Y’rushdlaim. Still less can the name 
Israel denote the rural population of Judah (Hitzig), or the 
name Judah the princely house (Neumann). By the fact that 
eth is omitted before Y’rashdlaim, and only Vav stands before 
it, Jerusalem is connected with Israel and separated from 
Judah; and by the repetition of ’¢h before Yisrd’él, as well 
as before Y’hadah, Israel with Jerusalem is co-ordinated with 
Judah. Kliefoth infers from this that “the heathen had dis- 
persed on the one hand Judah, and on the other hand Israel 
together with Jerusalem,” and understands this as signifying 
that in the nation of God itself a separation is presupposed, 
like the previous separation into Judah and the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. ‘ When the Messiah comes,” he says, “a small por- 
tion of the Israel according to the flesh will receive Him, and 
so constitute the genuine people of God and the true Israel, the 
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Judah; whereas the greater part of the Israel according to the 
flesh will reject the Messiah at first, and harden itself in un- 
belief, until at the end of time it will also be converted, and 
join the true Judah of Christendom.” But this explanation, 
according to which Judah would denote the believing portion 
of the nation of twelve tribes, and Israel and Jerusalem the 
unbelieving, is wrecked on the grammatical difficulty that the 
cop. } is wanting before beabrny, If the names Judah and 
Israel were intended to be co-ordinated with one another as 
two different portions of the covenant nation as a whole, the 
two parts would necessarily have been connected together by 
the cop. Vav. Moreover, in the two co-ordinated names Judah 
and Israel, the one could not possibly stand in the spiritual sense, 
and the other in the carnal. The co-ordination of ’eth- Y*hudah 
with ’eth- Yisra’el without the cop. Vav shows that Israel is really 
equivalent to the Jerusalem which is subordinated to it, and does 
not contain a second member (or part), which is added to it,— 
in other words, that Israel with Jerusalem is merely an inter- 
pretation or more precise definition of Y‘hadah ; and Hengsten- 
berg has hit upon the correct idea, when he takes Israel as the 
honourable name of Judah, or, more correctly, as an honour- 
able name for the covenant nation as then existing in Judah. 
This explanation is not rendered questionable by the objection 
offered by Koehler: viz. that after the separation of the two 
kingdoms, the expression Israel always denotes either the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, or the posterity of Jacob without regard 
to their being broken up, because this“is not the fact. The 
use of the name Israel for Judah after the separation of the 
kingdoms is established beyond all question by 2 Chron. xii. 1, 
xvinl 7; "xix, 8, xxi.02) 4 scx. 12) xxiv75, eter 

Jehovah then showed the prophet four chdérdshim, or work- 
men, 7.¢. smiths; and on his putting the question, “ What have 


1 Gesenius has correctly observed in his Thesaurus, p. 1339, that 
‘from this time (i.e. from the severance of the kingdom) the name of 
Israel began to be usurped by the whole nation that was then in existence, 
and was used chiefly by the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero(?)- 
Isaiah, and after the captivity by Ezra and Nehemiah ; from which it came 
to pass, that in the Paralipomena, even when allusion is made to an earlier 
period, /srael stands for Judah,” although the proofs adduced in support 


of this from the passages quoted from the prophets need considerable 
sifting. 
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these come to do?” gave him this reply: “To terrify those,” 
etc. For the order of the words nivy? o2 nbs nd, instead of 
DNa MPN nib? mp, see Gen. xii. 12, Neh. ii. 12, Judg. ix. 48. 
ninpa nN is not a nominative written absolutely at the head 
of the sentence in the sense of “these horns,” for that would 
require MNT ninpt; but the whole sentence is repeated from 
ver. 2, and to that the statement of the purpose for which the 
smiths have come is attached in the form of an apodosis: “these 
are the horns, etc., and they (the smiths) have come.” At the 
same time, the earlier statement as to the horns is defined more 
minutely by the additional clause ‘) US BD, according to the 
measure, 7.¢. in such a manner that no man lifted up his head 
any more, or so that Judah was utterly prostrate. LHachdrid, 
to'throw into a state of alarm, as in 2 Sam. xvil. 2. Them 
(othdm): this refers ad senswm to the nations symbolized by the 
horns. Yaddoth, inf. piel of yddah, to cast down, may be ex- 
plained as referring to the power of the nations symbolized by 
the horns. ’Lrets Y*hadah (the land of Judah) stands for the 
inhabitants of the land. The four smiths, therefore, symbolize 
the instruments “of the divine omnipotence by which the imperial 
power in its several historical forms is overthrown” (Kliefoth), 
or, as Theod. Mops. expresses it, “the powers that serve God 
and inflict vengeance upon them from many directions.” The 
vision does not show what powers God will use for this pur- 
pose. It is simply designed to show to the people of God, that 
every hostile power of the world which has risen up against it, 
or shall rise up, is to be judged and destroyed by the Lord. 


THIRD VISION: THE MAN WITH THE MEASURING LINE.— 
CHAP. Il. (HEB. CHAP. II. 5-17.) 


Whilst the second vision sets forth the destruction of the 
powers that were hostile to Israel, the third (ch. ii. 1-5) with 
the prophetic explanation (vers. 6-13) shows the development 
of the people and kingdom of God till the time of its final glory. 
The vision itself appears very simple, only a few of the principal 
features being indicated; but in this very brevity it presents 
many difficulties so far as the exposition is concerned. It is 
as follows: Ver. 1. “And J lifted up my eyes, and saw, and 
behold a man, and in his hand a measuring line. Ver. 2. Then 
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I said, Whither goest thou? And he said to me, To measure 
Jerusalem, to see how great its breadth, and how great its 
length. Ver. 3. And, behold, the angel that talked with me went 
out, and another angel went out to meet him. Ver. 4. And he 
said to him, Run, speak to this young man thus: Jerusalem shall 
lie as an open land for the multitude of men and cattle in the 
midst of it. Wer. 5. And I shall be to it, is the saying of 
Jehovah, a fiery wall round about; and I shall be for glory in the 
midst of it.’ The man with the measuring line in his hand is 
not the interpreting angel (C. B. Mich., Ros., Maurer, etc.) ; 
for it was not his duty to place the events upon the stage, but 
simply to explain to the prophet the things which he saw. 
Moreover, this angel is clearly distinguished from the man, 
inasmuch as he does not go out (ver. 3) till after the latter has 
gone to measure Jerusalem (ver. 2). At the same time, we 
cannot regard the measuring man as merely “a figure in the 
vision,” since all the persons occurring in these visions are 
significant ; but we agree with those who conjecture that he 
is the angel of Jehovah, although this conjecture cannot be 
distinctly proved. The task which he is preparing to perform 
—namely, to measure Jerusalem—leads unquestionably to the 
conclusion that he is something more than a figure. The 
measuring of the breadth and length of Jerusalem presupposes 
that the city is already in existence; and this expression must 
not be identified with the phrase, to draw the measure over 
Jerusalem, in ch. i. 16. Drawing the measure over a place 
is done for the purpose of sketching a plan for its general 
arrangement, or the rebuilding of it. But the length and 
breadth of a city can only be measured when it is already in 
existence ; and the object of the measuring is not to see how 
long and how broad it is to be, but what the length and 
breadth actually are. It is true that it by no means follows 
from this that the city to be measured was the Jerusalem of 
that time; on the contrary, the vision shows the future Jeru- 
salem, but it exhibits it as a city in actual existence, and visible 
to the spiritual eye. While the man goes away to measure 
the city, the interpreting angel goes out: not out of the myrtle 
thicket, for this only occurs in the first vision; but he goes 
away from the presence of the prophet, where we have to 
think of him as his interpreter, in the direction of the man 
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with the measuring line, to find out what he is going to do, 
and bring back word to the prophet. At the very same time 
another angel comes out to meet him, viz. the angelus interpres, 
not the man with the measuring line. For one person can only 
come to meet another when the latter is going in the direction 
from which the former comes. Having come to meet him, he 
(the second angel) says to him-(the angelus interpres), “Run, 
say to this young man,” etc. The subject to 128 can only be 
the second angel; for if, on grammatical grounds, the angelus 
interpres might be regarded as speaking to the young man, 
such an assumption is proved to be untenable, by the fact that 
it was no part of the office of the angelus interpres to give 
orders or commissions to another angel. On the other hand, 
there is nothing at all to preclude another angel from reveal- 
ing a decree of God to the angelus interpres for him to com- 
municate to the prophet; inasmuch as this does not bring the 
angelus interpres into action any further than his function 
requires, so that there is no ground for the objection that this 
is at variance with his standing elsewhere (Kliefoth). But the 
other angel could not give the instructions mentioned in ver. 4 
to the angelus interpres, unless he were either himself a superior 
angel, viz. the angel of Jehovah, or had been directed to do so 
by the man with the measuring line, in which case this “man” 
would be the angel of Jehovah. Of these two possibilities we 
prefer the latter on two grounds: (1) because it is impossible 
to think of any reason why the “other angel” should not be 
simply called 717? JNO, if he really were the angel of the Lord; 
and (2) because, according to the analogy of Ezek. xl. 3, the 
man with the measuring line most probably was the angel of 
Jehovah, with whose dignity it would be quite in keeping that 
he should explain his purpose to the angelus interpres through the 
medium of another (inferior) angel. And if this be established, 
so far as the brevity of the account will allow, we cannot under- 
stand by the “young man” the man with the measuring line, 
as Hitzig, Maurer, and Kliefoth do. The only way in which 
such an assumption as this could be rendered tenable or in 
harmony «with the rest, would be by supposing that the design 
of the message was to tell the man with the measuring line 
that “he might desist from his useless enterprise” (Hitzig), 
as Jerusalem could not be measured at all, on account of the 
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number of its inhabitants and its vast size (Theod. Mops., 
Theodoret, Ewald, Umbreit, etc.); but Kliefoth has very 
justly replied to this, that “if a city be ever so great, inas- 
much as it is a city, it can always be measured, and also 
have walls.” If, then, the symbolical act of measuring, as 
Kliefoth also admits, expresses the question how large and 
how broad Jerusalem will eventually be, and if the words of 
vers. 4, 5 contain the answer to this question, viz. Jerusalem 
will in the first place (ver. 4) contain such a multitude of men 
and cattle that it will dwell like p‘rdzoth; this answer, which 
gives the meaning of the measuring, must be addressed not to 
the measuring man, but simply to the prophet, that he may 
announce to the people the future magnitude and glory of the 
city. The measuring man was able to satisfy himself of this 
by the measuring itself. We must therefore follow the majority 
of both the earlier and later expositors, and take the “ young 
man” as being the prophet himself, who is so designated on 
account of his youthful age, and without any allusion what- 
ever to “human inexperience and dim short-sightedness ” 
(Hengstenberg), since such an allusion would be very remote 
from the context, and even old men of experience could not 
possibly know anything concerning the future glory of Jeru- 
salem without a revelation from above. Zalldz, as in Judg. vi. 
20 and 2 Kings iv. 25, is a contraction of halldzeh, and formed 
from ldzeh, there, thither, and the article hal, in the sense 
of the (young man) there, or that young man (cf. Ewald, § 
103, a, and 183, b; Ges. § 34, Anm. 1). He is to make haste 
and bring this message, because it is good news, the realization 
of which will soon commence. The message contains a double 
and most joyful promise. (1) Jerusalem will in future dwell, 
ae. be built, as p’rdzoth. This word means neither “ without 
walls,” nor loca aperta, but strictly speaking the plains, and is 
only used in the plural to denote the open, level ground, as 
contrasted with the fortified cities surrounded by walls: thus 
‘aré p’rdzoth, cities of the plain, in Esth. ix. 19, as distinguished 
from the capital Susa; and ’erets p’rdzoth in Ezek. xxxviii. 11, 
the land where men dwell “without walls, bolts, and gates ;” 
hence p’rdzi, inhabitant of the plain, in contrast with the 
inhabitants of fortified cities with high walls (Deut. iii. 5; 


1 Sam. vi. 18). The thought is therefore the following : 
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Jerusalem is in future to resemble an open country covered 
with unwalled cities and villages; it will no longer be a city 
closely encircled with walls; hence it will be extraordinarily 
enlarged, on account of the multitude of men and cattle with 
which it will be blessed (cf. Isa. xlix. 19, 20; Ezek. xxxviii. 11) 
Moreover, (2) Jerusalem will then have no protecting wall 
surrounding it, because it will enjoy a superior protection. 
Jehovah will be to it a wall of fire round about, that is to say, 
a defence of fire which will consume every one who ventures 
to attack it (cf. Isa. iv. 5; Deut. iv. 24). Jehovah will also be 
the glory in the midst of Jerusalem, that is to say, will fill the 
city with His glory (cf. Isa. lx. 19). This promise is explained 
in the following prophetic words which are uttered by the angel 
of Jehovah, as vers. 8, 9, and 11 clearly show. According to 
these verses, for example, the speaker is sent by Jehovah, and 
according to ver. 8 to the nations which have plundered Israel, 
“after glory,” 2.e. to smite these nations and make them servants 
to the Israelites. From this shall Israel learn that Jehovah - 
has sent him. The fact that, according to vers. 3, 4, another 
angel speaks to the prophet, may be easily reconciled with this. 
For since this angel, as we have seen above, was sent by the 
angel of Jehovah, he speaks according to his instructions, and 
that in such a manner that his words pass imperceptibly into 
the words of the sender, just as we very frequently find the 
words of a prophet passing suddenly into the words of God, 
and carried on as such. For the purpose of escaping from this 
simple conclusion, Koehler has forcibly broken up this con- 
tinuous address, and has separated the words of vers. 8, 9, and 
11, in which the angel says that Jehovah has sent him, from 
the words of Jehovah proclaimed by the angel, as being inter- 
polations, but without succeeding in explaining them either 
simply or naturally. 

The prophecy commences thus in vers. 6-9: Ver. 6. “ Ho, 
ho, flee out of the land of the north, is the saying of Jehovah ; for 
I spread you out as the four winds of heaven, is the saying of 
Jehovah. Ver. 7. Ho, Zion, save thyself, thou that dwellest 
with the daughter Babel. Ver. 8. For thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, After glory hath he sent me to the nations that have plun- 
dered you; for whoever toucheth you, toucheth the apple of His 
eye. Ver. 9. For, behold, I swing my hand over them, and they 
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become a spoil to those who served them; and ye will see that 
Jehovah of hosts hath sent me.’ The summons to flee out of 
Babylon, in vers. 6 and 7, is addressed to the Israelites, who 
are all included in the one name Zion in ver. 7; and shows 
that the address which follows is not a simple continuation of 
the promise in vers. 4 and 5, but is intended both to explain it, 
and to assign the reason for it. The summons contains so far 
a reason for it, that the Israelites are directed to flee out of 
Babylon, because the judgment is about to burst upon this 
oppressor of the people of God. The words nasa, flee, and 
himmal‘ti, save thyself or escape, both point to the judgment, 
and in ver. 9 the judgment itself is clearly spoken of. The 
land of the north is Babylon (cf. Jer. i. 14, vi. 22, x. 22; and 
for the fact itself, Isa. xlviii. 20). The reason for the excla- 
mation “ Flee” is first of all given in the clause, “ for like the 
four winds have I spread you out,” not “ dispersed you” (Vulg., 
C. B. Mich., Koehler). For apart from the fact that pérés 
almost always means to spread out, and has the meaning to 
disperse at the most in Ps. Ixviii. 15 and Ezek. xvii. 21, this 
meaning is altogether unsuitable here. For if Israel had been 
scattered like the four winds, it would of necessity have been 
summoned to return, not only from the north, but from all 
quarters of the globe (Hitzig, Kliefoth). Moreover, we should 
then have yannd, into the feat winds; and the method suggested 
by Koehler for reconciling Y2982 with his view, viz. by assum- 
ing that “like the four winds” is equivalent t6 “as chaff is 
Ponte and driven away from its place by the four winds,” 

according to which the winds would be mentioned in the place 
of the chaff, will hardly meet with approval. The explanation 
is rather that the perfect pérastz is used prophetically to denote 
the purpose of God, which had already been formed, even if 
its realization was still in the future. To spread out like the 
four winds is the same as to spread out just as the four winds 
spread out to all quarters of the globe. Because God has re- 
solved upon spreading out His people in this manner, they are 
to flee out of Babel, that they may not suffer the fate of Babel. 
That this thought lies at the foundation of the motive assigned, 
is evident from the further reasons assigned for the summons 
in vers. 8 and 9. Zion stands for the inhabitants of Zion, 
namely the people of God, who are for the time being still 
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yoshebheth bath Babel, dwelling with the daughter Babel. As 
Zion does not mean the city or fortress of Jerusalem, but the 
inhabitants, so the “daughter Babel” is not the city of Baby- 
lon or country of Babylonia personified, but the inhabitants of 
Babel; and 2% is construed with the accusative of the person, 
as in Ps. xxii. 4 and 2 Sam. vi. 2. What Jehovah states in 
explanation of the twofold call to flee out of Babel, does not 
commence with ver. 9 (Ewald), or with y237 °3 in ver. 8) 
(Koehler), but with 9) 3133 08, The incorrectness of the two 
former explanations is seen first of all'in the fact that °3 only 
introduces a speech in the same manner as 67, when it follows 
directly upon the introductory formula; but not, as is here 
assumed, when a long parenthesis is inserted between, without 
the introduction being resumed by nbyd. And secondly, neither 
of these explanations furnishes a suitable meaning. If the 
words of God only followed in ver. 9, pmby in the first clause 
would be left without any noun to which to refer; and if they 
commenced with 237 °2 (for he that toucheth), the thought 
“he that toucheth you,” etc., would assign no reason for the 
call to flee and save themselves. For if Israel is defended or 
valued by God as a pupil of the eye, there can be no necessity 
for it to flee. And lastly, it is impossible to see what can be 
the meaning or object of the parenthesis, “ After glory hath 
He sent me,” etc. If it treated “ of the execution of the threat 
of punishment upon the heathen” (Koehler), it would be in- 
serted in an unsuitable place, since the threat of punishment 
would not follow till afterwards. All these difficulties vanish 
if Jehovah’s words commence with ’achar kabhod (after glory), 
in which case sh‘léchant (He hath sent me) may be very simply 
explained from the fact that the address is introduced, not in a 
direct form, but indirectly : Jehovah says, He has sent me 
after glory. The sender is Jehovah, and the person sent is not 
the prophet, but the angel of the Lord. Achar kdbhod: behind 
glory, after glory; not however “after the glory of success” 
(Hitzig, Ewald, etc.), still less “ with a glorious commission,” 
but to get glory upon the heathen, ze. to display the glory of 
God upon the heathen through the judgment by which their 
power is broken, and the heathen world is made to serve the 
people of God. The manner in which the next two clauses, 
commencing with 47 (for), are attached, is the following: The 
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first assigns the subjective motive; that is to say, states the 
reason why God has sent him to the heathen, namely, because 
they have plundered His people, and have thereby touched the 
apple of His eye. fy 23, the apple of the eye (lit. the gate, 
the opening in which the eye is placed, or more probably the 
pupil of the eye, pupilla, as being the object most carefully 
preserved), is a figure used to denote the dearest possession or 
good, and in this sense is applied to the nation of Israel as early 
as Deut. xxxii. 10. The second explanatory clause in ver. 9 
adds the practical ground for this sending after glory. The 
speaker is still the angel of the Lord; and his acting is iden- 
tical with the acting of God. Like Jehovah, he swings his 
hand over the heathen nations which plundered Israel (cf. Isa. 
xi. 15, xix. 16), and they become (*7) expressing the conse- 
quence), z.c. so that they become, booty to the Israelites, who 
had previously been obliged to serve them (cf. Isa. xiv. 2). In 
what way the heathen would serve Israel is stated in ver. 11. 
By the execution of this judgment Israel would learn that 
Jehovah had sent His angel, namely to execute upon the 
heathen His saving purposes for Israel. This is the meaning 
of these words, not only here and in ver. 11, but also in ch. 
iv. 9 and vi. 15, where this formula is repeated, not however 
in the sense imagined by Koehler, namely that he had spoken 
these words in consequence of a command from Jehovah, and 
not of his own accord, by which the “sending” is changed into 
“ speaking.” 

Vers. 10-13. The daughter Zion is to rejoice at this sending 
of the angel of the Lord. Ver. 10. “ Eault and rejoice, O 
daughter Zion: for, behold, I come, and dwell in the midst of thee, 
is the saying of Jehovah. Ver.11. And many nations will attach 
themselves to Jehovah in that day, and become a people tome: and 
I dwell in the midst of thee; and thou wilt know that Jehovah of 
hosts hath sent me to thee.” The daughter Zion, or the church 
of the Lord, delivered out of Babel, is to rejoice with joy, 
because her glorification is commencing now. The Lord comes 
to her in His angel, in whom are His name (Ex. xxiii. 21) and 
His face (Ex. xxxiii. 14), i.e. the angel of His face (Isa. lsiii. 9), 
who reveals His nature, to dwell in the midst of her. This 
dwelling of Jehovah, or of His angel, in the midst of Zion, is 
essentially different from the dwelling of Jehovah in the Most 
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Holy Place of His temple. It commences with the coming of 
‘the Son of God in the flesh, and is completed by His return 
in glory (John i. 14 and Rev. xxi. 3). Then will many, or 
powerful, nations, attach themselves to Jehovah, and become 
His people (cf. ch. viii. 20, 21; Isa. xiv.-1). This kingdom of 
God, which has hitherto thee restricted to Israel, will We spread 
out and glorified by the reception of the neetions nations which 
are seeking God (Mic. iv. 2). The repetition of the expression, 
“J dwell in the midst of thee,’ merely serves as a stronger 
asseveration of this brilliant promise; and the same a 
applies to the repetition of 3) AY (and thou shalt know) : 
at ver. 13. Jerusalem will thereby receive the expansion eee 
to the prophet in ver. 4; and through the dwelling of God in 
the midst of her, the promise in ver. +5 will also he fulfilled. 
The next verse refers to this. 

Ver. 12. “ And Jehovah will take possession of Judah as His 
portion in the holy land, and will yet choose Jerusalem. Ver. 138. 
Be still, all flesh, before Jehovah ; for He has risen up out of His 
holy habitation.” The first hemistich of ver. 12 rests upon 
Deut. xxxii. 9, where Israel, as the chosen nation, is called the 
chéley and nachalah of Jehovah. This appointment of Israel 
to be the possession of Jehovah will become perfect truth and 
reality in the future, through the coming of the Lord. Y*haddah 
is Judah as delivered, ¢.¢. the remnant of the whole of the cove- 
nant nation. This remnant, after being gathered out of Babel, 
will dwell upon holy ground, or in a holy land, as the possession 
of the Lord. The holy land is the land of Jehovah (Hos. ix. 3) ; 
but this is not to be set down without reserve as identical with 
Palestine. On the contrary, every place where Jehovah may 
be is holy ground (cf. Ex. iii. 5); so that even Palestine is only 
holy when the Lord dwells there. And we must not limit the 
idea of the holy land in this passage to Palestine, because the 
idea of the people of God will be so expanded by the addition 
of many nations, that it will not have room enough within the 
limits of Palestine; and according to ver. 4, even Jerusalem will 
no longer be a city with limited boundaries. The holy land 
reaches just as far as the nations, which have become the people 
of Jehovah by attaching themselves to Judah, spread them- 
selves out over the surface of the earth. The words “ choose 
Jerusalem again” round off the promise, just as in ch. i. 17; 
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but in ver. 13 the admonition is added, to wait in reverential 
silence for the coming of the Lord to judgment, after Hab. it. 
20; and the reason assigned is, that the judgment will soon 
begin. WY2, niphal of 3p (compare Ewald, §140, a; Ges. § 72, 
Anm. 9), to wake up, or rise up from His rest (cf. Ps. xliv. 24). 
wtp v2, the holy habitation of God, is heaven, as in Deut. 
xxvi. 15, Jer. xxv. 30. The judgment upon the heathen world- 
power began to burst in a very short time. When Babylon 
revolted against the king of Persia, under the reign of Darius, 
a great massacre took place within the city after its re-capture, 
and its walls were destroyed, so that the city could not rise 
again to its ancient grandeur and importance. Compare with 
this the remark made in the comm. on Haggai (p. 196), con- 
cerning the overthrow of the Persian empire and those which 
followed it. We have already shown, at p. 107, note, what 
a groundless hypothesis the opinion is, that the fulfilment was 
interrupted in consequence of Israel’s guilt; and that as the 
result of this, the completion of it has been deferred for cen- 
turies, or even thousands of years. 


THE FOURTH VISION : THE HIGH PRIEST JOSHUA IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE ANGEL OF THE LORD.—CHAP. III. 


In this and the following visions the prophet is shown the 
future glorification of the church of the Lord. Ver. 1. “ And 
he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel 
of Jehovah, and Satan stood at his right hand to oppose him. 
Ver. 2. And Jehovah said to Satan, Jehovah rebuke thee, O 
Satan; and Jehovah who chooseth Jerusalem rebuke thee. Is not 
this a brand saved out of the fire? Ver. 3. And Joshua was 
clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the angel. Ver. 4. 
And he answered and spake to those who stood before him thus : 
Take away the filthy garments from him. And he said to him, 
Behold, I have taken away thy guilt from thee, and clothe thee in 
festal raiment. Ver. 5. And I said, Let them put a clean mitre 
upon his head. Then they put the clean mitre upon his head, and 
clothed him with garments. And the angel of Jehovah stood by.” 
The subject to 28% is Jehovah, and not the mediating angel, 
for his work was to explain the visions to the prophet, and 
not to introduce them; nor the angel of Jehovah, because he 
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appears in the course of the vision, although in these visions 
he is sometimes identified with Jehovah, and sometimes dis- 
tinguished from Him. The scene is the following: Joshua 
stands as high priest before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
stands at his (Joshua’s) right hand as accuser. Satan (hassdtdn) 
is the evil spirit so well known from the book of Job, and the 
constant accuser of men before God (Rev. xii. 10), and not 
Sanballat and his comrades (Kimchi, Drus., Ewald). He 
comes forward here as the enemy and accuser of Joshua, to 
accuse him in his capacity of high priest. The scene is there- 
fore a judicial one, and the high priest is not in the sanctuary, 
the building of which had commenced, or engaged in suppli- 
cating the mercy of the angel of the Lord for himself and 
the people, as Theodoret and Hengstenberg suppose. The 
expression BD 4¥ furnishes no tenable proof of this, since it 
cannot be shown that this expression would be an inappropriate 
one to denote the standing of an accused person before the 
judge, or that the Hebrew language had any other expression 
for this. Satan stands on the right side of Joshua, because 
the accuser was accustomed to stand at the right hand of the 
accused (cf. Ps. cix. 6). Joshua is opposed by Satan, however, 
not on account of any personal offences either in his private 
or his domestic life, but in his official capacity as high priest, 
and for sins which were connected with his office, or for 
offences which would involve the nation (Lev. iv. 3); though 
not as the bearer of the sins of the people before the Lord, 
but as laden with his own and his people’s sins. The dirty 
clothes, which he had on, point to this (ver. 3). But Jehovah, 
i.e. the angel of Jehovah, repels the accuser with the words, 
“ Jehovah rebuke thee; ... Jehovah who chooseth Jerusalem.” ! 
The words are repeated for the sake of emphasis, and with the 
repetition the motive which led Jehovah to reject the accuser 


1 The application made in the Epistle of Jude (ver. 9) of the formula 
“ Jehovah rebuke thee,” namely, that Michael the archangel did not 
venture to execute upon Satan the xplois PrxoQnuias, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the angel of the Lord places himself below Jehovah 
by these words. The words ‘‘ Jehovah rebuke thee” are a standing for- 
mula for the utterance of the threat of a divine judgment, from which no 
conclusion can be drawn as to the relation in which the ‘person using it 
stood to God. Moreover, Jude had not our vision in his mind, but another 
event, which has not been preserved in the canonical Scriptures. 
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is added. Because Jehovah has chosen Jerusalem, and main- 
tains His choice in its integrity (this is implied in the participle 
bochér). He must rebuke Satan, who hopes that his accusa- 
tion will have the effect of repealing the choice of Jerusalem, 
by deposing the high priest. For if any sin of the high priest, 
which inculpated the nation, had been sufficient to secure his re- 
moval or deposition, the office of high priest would have ceased 
altogether, because no man is without sin. 3, to rebuke, does 
not mean merely to nonsuit, but to reprove for a thing; and 
when used of God, to reprove by action, signifying to sweep 
both him and his accusation entirely away. The motive for 
the repulse of the accuser is strengthened by the clause which 
follows: Is he (Joshua) not a brand plucked out of the fire? 
z.e. one who has narrowly escaped the threatening destruction 
(for the figure, see Amos iv. 11). These words, again, we 
must not take as referring to the high priest as an individual ; 
nor must we restrict their meaning to the fact that Joshua 
had been brought back from captivity, and reinstated in the 
office of high priest. Just as the accusation does not apply 
to the individual, but to the office which Joshua filled, so do 
these words also apply to the supporter of the official dignity. 
The fire, out of which Joshua had been rescued as a brand, 
was neither the evil which had come upon Joshua through 
neglecting the building of the temple (Koehler), nor the guilt 
of allowing his sons to marry foreign wives (Targ., Jerome, 
Rashi, Kimchi): for in the former case the accusation would 
have come too late, since the building of the temple had been 
resumed five months before (Hag. i. 15, compared with Zech. 
i. 7); and in the latter it would have been much too early, 
since these misalliances did not take place till fifty years after- 
wards. And, in general, guilt which might possibly lead to 
ruin could not be called a fire; still less could the cessation 
or removal of this sin be called deliverance out of the fire. 
Fire is a figurative expression for punishment, not for sin. 
The fire out of which Joshua had been saved like a brand was 
the captivity, in which both Joshua and the nation had been 
brought to the verge of destruction. Out of this fire Joshua 
the high priest had been rescued. But, as Kliefoth has aptly 
observed, “the priesthood of Israel was concentrated in the 
high priest, just as the character of Israel as the holy nation 
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was concentrated in the priesthood. The high priest repre- 
sented the holiness and priestliness of Israel, and that not 
merely in certain official acts and functions, but so that as a 
particular Levite and Aaronite, and as the head for the time 
being of the house of Aaron, he represented in his own person 
that character of holiness and priestliness which had been 
graciously bestowed by God upon the nation of Israel.” This 
serves to explain how the hope that God must rebuke the 
accuser could be made to rest upon the election of Jerusalem, 
i.e. upon the love of the Lord to the whole of His nation. 
The pardon and the promise do not apply to Joshua personally 
any more than the accusation; but they refer to him in his 
official position, and to the whole nation, and that with regard 
to the special attributes set forth in the high priesthood— 
namely, its priestliness and holiness. We cannot, therefore, 
find any better words with which to explain the meaning of 
this vision than those of Kliefoth. “The character of Israel,” 
he says, “as the holy and priestly nation of God, was violated 
—violated by the general sin and guilt of the nation, which 
God had been obliged to punish with exile. This guilt of the 
nation, which neutralized the priestliness and holiness of Israel, 
is pleaded by Satan in the accusation which he brings before 
the Maleach of Jehovah against the high priest, who was its 
representative. A nation so guilty and so punished could no 
longer be the holy and priestly nation: its priests could no 
longer be priests; nor could its high priests be high priests any 
more. But the Maleach of Jehovah sweeps away the accusa- 
tion with the assurance that Jehovah, from His grace, and for 
the sake of its election, will still give validity to Israel’s priest- 
hood, and has already practically manifested this purpose of 
His by bringing it out of its penal condition of exile.” 

After the repulse of the accuser, Joshua is cleansed from 
the guilt attaching to him. When he stood before the angel 
of the Lord he had dirty clothes on. The dirty clothes are not 
the costume of an accused person (Drus., Ewald); for this 
Roman custom (Lev. ii. 54, vi. 20) was unknown to the 
Hebrews. Dirt is a figurative representation of sin; so that 
dirty clothes represent defilement with sin and guilt (cf. Isa. 
Ixiv. 5, iv. 4; Prov. xxx. 12; Rev. iii. 4, vii. 14). The Lord 
had indeed refined His nation in its exile, and in His grace had 
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preserved it from destruction; but its sin was not thereby 
wiped away. The place of grosser idolatry had been taken by 
the more refined idolatry of self-righteousness, selfishness, and 
conformity to the world. And the representative of the nation 
before the Lord was affected with the dirt of these sins, which 
gave Satan a handle for his accusation. But the Lord would 
cleanse His chosen people from this, and make it a holy and 
glorious nation. This is symbolized by what takes place in 
vers. 4 and 5. The angel of the Lord commands those who 
stand before Him, i.e. the angels who serve Him, to take off 
the dirty clothes from the high priest, and put on festal cloth- 
ing; and then adds, by way of explanation to Joshua, Behold, 
I ae caused thy guilt to pass away from thee, that is to say, 
I have forgiven a sin, and justified thee (cf. 2 Sam. xii. 13, 
xxiv. 10), oad clothe thee with festal raiment. The inf. abs. 
halbésh stands, as it frequently does, for the finite verb, and 
has its norm in ‘A72yn (see at Hag.i. 6). The last mene are 
either spoken to the attendant angels as well, or else, what is 
more likely, they are simply passed over in the command given 
to them, and mentioned for the first time here. Machdldtsdth, 
costly clothes, which were only worn on festal occasions (see at 
Isa. ii. 22). They are not symbols of innocence and righteous- 
ness (Chald.), which are symbolized by clean or white raiment 
(Rev. ili. 4, vii. 9); nor are they figurative representations of joy 
(Koehler), but are rather symbolical of glory. The high priest, 
and the nation in him, are not only to be cleansed from sin, 
and justified, but to be sanctified and glorified as well.—Ver. 5. 
At this moment the prophet feels compelled to utter the prayer 
that they may also put a clean mitre upon Joshua’s head, which 
prayer is immediately granted. The prayer appears at first. to 
be superfluous, inasmuch as the mitre would certainly not be 
forgotten when the dirty clothes were taken away and the festal 
dress was put on. Nevertheless, the fact that it is granted 
shows that it was not superfluous. The meaning of thé prayer 
was hardly that the high priest might be newly attired from 
head to foot, as Hengstenberg supposes, but is rather connected 
with the significance of the mitre. Tsdniph is ‘not a turban, 
such as might be worn by anybody (Koehler), but the head- 
dress of princely persons and kings (Job xxix. 14; Isa. Ixii. 3), 
and is synonymous with mitsnepheth, the technical word for the 
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tiara prescribed for the high priest in the law (Ex. and Lev.), 
as we may see from Ezek. xxi. 31, where the regal diadem, 
which is called tsdniph in Isa. Ixii. 8, is spoken of under the 
name of mitsnepheth. The turban of the high priest was that 
portion of his dress in which he carried his office, so to speak, 
upon his forehead; and the clean turban was the substratum 
for the golden plate that was fastened upon it, and by which 
he was described as holy to the Lord, and called to bear the 
guilt of the children of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 38). The prayer 
for a clean mitre to be put upon his head, may therefore be 
accounted for from the wish that Joshua oni not only be 
splendidly decorated, but should be shown to be holy, and 
qualified to ech the expiation of the people. Purity, 
as the earthly type of holiness, forms the foundation for glory. 
In the actual performance of the matter, therefore, the putting 
on of the clean mitre is mentioned first, and then the clothing 
with festal robes. This took place in the presence of the angel 
of the Lord. That is the meaning of the circumstantial clause, 
“and the angel of the Lord stood” (rttwm tanquam herus im- 
perans, probans et preesentia sua ornans, C. B. Mich.), and not 
merely that the angel of the Lord, who had hitherto been 
sitting in the judge’s seat, rose up from his seat for the pur- 
pose of speaking while the robing was going on (Hofmann, 
Koehler). 7®¥ does not mean to stand up, but simply to 
remain standing. 

Vers. 6-10. In these verses there follows a prophetic ad- 
dress, in which the angel of the Lord describes the symbolical 
action of the re-clothing of the high priest, according to its 
typical significance in nelation to ihn pki, aa the 
future of mie kingdom of God. Ver. 6. “ And the angel of 
the Lord besiege to Joshua, and said, Ver. 7. Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts, If thou shalt walk in my ways, and keep my 
charge, thou shalt both judge my house and keep my courts, and 
I will give thee ways among these standing here. Ver. 8. [Hear 
then, thow high priest Joshua, thou, and thy comrades who sit 
before thee: yea, men of wonder are they: for, behold, I bring my 
servant Zemach (Sprout). Ver. 9. or behold the stone which 
LT have laid before Joshua; upon one stone are seven eyes: behold 
I engrave its carving, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, and I 
clear away the iniquity of this land in one day. Ver. 10. In that 
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day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, ye will invite one another 
under the vine and under the fig-tree.” In ver. 7 not only is 
the high priest confirmed in his office, but the perpetuation 
and glorification of his official labours are promised. As 
Joshua appears in this vision as the supporter of the office, 
this promise does not apply to Joshua himself so much as 
to the office, the continuance of which is indeed bound up 
with the fidelity of those who sustain it. The promise in 
ver. 7 therefore begins by giving prominence to this con- 
dition: If thou wilt walk in my ways, etc. Walking in the 
ways of the Lord refers to the personal attitude of the priests 
towards the Lord, or to fidelity in their personal relation to 
God; and keeping the charge of Jehovah, to the faithful 
performance of their official duties (shémar mishmarti, noticing 
what has to be observed in relation to Jehovah; see at Lev. 
vill. 35). The apodosis begins with TAS O,.and not with 
‘nn, This is required not only by ‘the auiplane ’attah, 
but also by the clauses commencing with v’gam; whereas 
the circumstance, that the tense ae changes with v’ndthatti, 
and that ta@din and tishmor are still imperfects, has its simple 
explanation in the fact, that on account of the gam, the verbs 
could not be linked together with Vav, and placed at the head 
of the clauses. Taken by themselves, the clauses v’gam tadin 
and v’gam tishmor might express a duty of the high priest quite 
as well asa privilege. If they were taken as apodoses, they would 
express an obligation; but in that case they would appear some- 
what superfluous, because the obligations of the high priest are 
fully explained in the two previous clauses. If, on the other hand, 
the apodosis commences with them, they contain, in the form of a 
promise, a privilege which is set before the high priest as awaiting 
him in the future—namely, the privilege of still further attend- 
ing to the service of the house of God, which had been called 
in question by Satan’s accusation. ‘M278 4, to judge the 
house of God, i.e. to administer right in relation to the house of 
God, namely, 1 in relation to the auads devolving upon the high 
priest in the sanctuary as such; hence the right adniinminatae 
of the service in the holy place and the holy of holies. This 
limitation is obvious from the parallel clause, to keep the courts, 
in which the care of the ordinary performance of worship in the 
courts, and the keeping of everything of an idolatrous nature 
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from the house of God, are transferred to him. And to this a 
new and important promise is added in the last clause (‘131 *73). 
The meaning of this depends upon the explanation given to the 
word psd, Many commentators regard this as a Chaldaic 
form of the hiphil participle (after Dan. iii. 25, iv. 34), and take 
it either in the intransitive sense of “ those walking” (LXX., 
Pesh., Vulg., Luth., Hofm., etc.), or in the transitive sense of 
those conducting the leaders (Ges., Hengst., etc.). But apart 
from the fact that the hiphil of Fen in Hebrew is always written 
either pin or pon, and has never anything but a transitive 
meaning, this view is precluded by the }'3, for which we should 
expect [2 or }2, since the meaning could only be, “I give thee 
walkers or leaders between those standing here,” ¢.e. such as 
walk to and fro between those standing here (Hofmann), or, 
“JT will give thee leaders among (from) these angels who are 
standing here” (Hengstenberg). In the former case, the high 
priest would receive a promise that he should always have 
angels to go to and fro between himself and Jehovah, to carry 
up his prayers, and bring down revelations from God, and sup- 
plies of help (John i. 52; Hofmann). This thought would be 
quite a suitable one; but it is not contained in the words, 
“since the angels, even if they walk between the standing 
angels and in the midst of them, do not go to and fro between 
Jehovah and Joshua” (Kliefoth). In the latter case the high 
priest would merely receive a general assurance of the assist- 
ance of superior angels; and for such a thought as this the 
expression would be an extremely marvellous one, and the [2 
would be used incorrectly. We must therefore follow Calvin 
and others, who take prabm as a substantive, from a singular 
327, formed after AYN, TDN, 101, or else as a plural of eM, 
to be pointed prDena (Ros., Hitzig, Kliefoth). The words then 
add to the promise, which ensured to the people the continu- 
ance of the priesthood and of the blessings which it conveyed, 
this new feature, that the high priest would also receive a free 
access to God, which had not yet been conferred upon him by 
his office. This points to a time when the restrictions of the 
Old Testament will be swept away. The further address, in 
vers. 8 and 9, announces how God will bring about this new 
time or future. To show the importance of what follows, 
Joshua is called upon to “hear.” It is doubtful where what 
VOL. II. R 
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he is to hear commences; for the idea, that after the summons 
to attend, the successive, chain-like explanation of the reason 
for this summons passes imperceptibly into that to which he is 
to give heed, is hardly admissible, and has only been adopted 
because it was found difficult to discover the true commence- 
ment of the address. The earlier theologians (Chald., Jerome, 
Theod. Mops., Theodoret, and Calvin), and even Hitzig and 
Ewald, take 8132 1227 °2 (for behold I will bring forth). But 
these seh are evidently explanatory of 7 nati WIN (men 
of wonder, etc.). Nor can it commence with amashti (and I 
remove), as Hofmann supposes (Weiss. u. Hrfiill. i. 339), or 
with ver. 9, “ for behold the stone,” as he also maintains in his 
Schriftbeweis (ii. 1, pp. 292-3, 508-9). The first of -these is 
precluded not only by the fact that the address would be cut 
far too short, but also by the cop. Vav before mashti; and the 
second by the fact that the words, “ for behold the stone,” etc., 
in ver. 9, are unmistakeably a continuation and further explana- 
tion of the words, “ for behold I will bring forth my servant 
Zemach,” in ver. 8. The address begins with “ thou and thy 
fellows,” since the priests could not be called upon to hear, 
inasmuch as they were not present. Joshua’s comrades who sit 
before him are the priests who sat in the priestly meetings in 
front of the high priest, the president of the assembly, so that 
yoshébh liphné corresponds to our “ assessors.” The following 
kt introduces the substance of the address; and when the 
subject is placed at the head absolutely, it is used in the sense 
of an asseveration, “ yea, truly” (cf. Gen. xviii. 20; Ps. exviii. 
10-12, cxxviil. 2; and Ewald, § 330, 6). ’Anshé mophéth, men 
of miracle, or of a miraculous sign, as mdphéth, 7d tépas, por- 
tentum, miraculum, embraces the idea of nix, onetov (cf. Isa. 
viii. 18), are men who attract attention to themselves by some- 
thing striking, and are types of what is to come, so that mopheth 
really corresponds to tuos T&v wedAdOvTwV (see at Ex. iv. 21, 
Isa. viii. 18). 137 stands for OM, the words passing over from 
the second person to the third on the resuming of the subject, 
which is placed at the head absolutely, just as in Zeph. ii. 12, and 
refers not only to T0, but to Joshua and his comrades. They 
are men of typical sign, but not simply on account of the office 
which they hold, viz. because their mediatorial priesthood points 
to the mediatorial office and atoning work of the Messiah, as most 
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of the commentators assume. For “this applies, in the first 
place, not only to Joshua and his priests, but to the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood generally; and secondly, there was nothing 
miraculous in this mediatorial work of the priesthood, which 
must have been the case if they were to be mopheth. The 
miracle, which is to be seen in Joshua and his priests, consists 
rather in the fact that the priesthood of Israel is laden with 
guilt, but by the grace of God it has been absolved, and 
accepted by God again, as the deliverance from exile shows,” 
and Joshua and his priests are therefore brands plucked by 
the omnipotence of grace from the fire of merited judgment 
(Kliefoth). This miracle of grace which has been wrought for 
them, points beyond itself to an incomparably greater and better 
act of the sin-absolving grace of God, which is still in the 
future. This is the way in which the next clause, “for I bring 
my servant Zemach,” which is explanatory of ’anshé mapheth 
(men of miracle), attaches itself. The word Tsemach is used 
by Zechariah simply as a proper name of the Messiah; and the 
combination ‘abhdi Tsemach (my servant Tsemach) is precisely 
the same as ‘abhdi David (my servant David) in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 
24, xxxvii. 24, or “my servant Job” in Jobi. 8, ii. 3, ete. The 
objection raised by Koehler—namely, that if tsemach, as a more 
precise definition of ‘abhdi (my servant), or as an announcement 
what servant of Jehovah is intended, were used as a proper name, 
it would either be construed with the article (N84), or else we 
should have in¥ ngy "ay as in ch. vi. 12—is quite groundless. 
For “if poets or prophets f form new proper names at pleasure, 
such names, even when deprived of the article, easily assume 
the distinguishing sign of most proper names, like bégodaéh and 
m’shibhah in Jer. iii.” (Ewald, § 277, c.) It is different with 
io’ in ch. vi. 12; there sh’mé is needed for the sake of the 
sense, as in 1 Sam.i.1 and Job i. 1, and does not serve to 
designate the preceding word as a proper name, but simply to 
define the person spoken of more precisely by mentioning his 
name. Zechariah has formed the name Tsemach, Sprout, or 
Shoot, primarily from Jer. xxl. 5 and xxxiii. 15, where the 
promise is given that a righteous Sprout (tsemach tsaddiq), or 
a Sprout of righteousness, “shall be raised up to Jacob. And 
Jeremiah took the figurative description of the great descen- 
dant of David, who will create righteousness upon the earth, as 
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a tsemach which Jehovah will raise up, or cause to shoot up 
to David, from Isa. xi. 1, 2, lili. 2, according to which the 
Messiah is to spring up as a rod out of the stem of Jesse that 
has been hewn down, or as a root-shoot out of dry ground. 
Tsemach, therefore, denotes the Messiah in His origin from 
the family of David that has fallen into humiliation, as a 
sprout which will grow up from its original state of humilia- 
tion to exaltation and glory, and answers therefore to the train 
of thought in this passage, in which the deeply humiliated 
priesthood is exalted by the grace of the Lord into a type of 
the Messiah. Whether the designation of the sprout as “my 
servant” is taken from Isa. lii. 13 and liii. 11 (cf. xlii. 1, xlix. 3), 
or formed after “my servant David” in Ezek. xxxiv. 24, xxxvii. 
24, is a point which cannot be decided, and is of no importance 
to the matter in hand. The circumstance that the removal of 
iniquity, which is the peculiar work of the Messiah, is men- 
tioned in ver. 96, furnishes no satisfactory reason for deducing 
‘abhdt tsemach pre-eminently from Isa. lili. For in ver. 9 the 
removal of iniquity is only mentioned in the second rank, in the 
explanation of Jehovah’s purpose to bring His servant Tsemach. 
The first rank is assigned to the stone, which Jehovah has laid 
before Joshua, etc. The answer to the question, what this 
stone signifies, or who is to be understood by it, depends upon 
the view we take of the words DY... JAN by, Most of the 
commentators admit that these words do not form a parenthesis 
(Hitzig, Ewald), but introduce a statement concerning {287 437}, 
Accordingly, 3) j284 139 is placed at the head absolutely, and 
resumed in NMS Jax by This statement may mean, either upon 
one stone are seven eyes (visible or to be found), or seven eyes 
are directed upon one stone. For although, in the latter case, 
we should expect aN instead of >Y (according to Ps. xxxiil. 18, 
xxxiv. 16), 99 PY DY does occur in the sense of the exercise of 
loving care (Gen. xliv. 21; Jer. xxxix. 12, xl. 4). But if the 
seven eyes were to be seen upon the stone, they could only be 
engraved or drawn upon it. And what follows, 9) MAD °335, 
does not agree with this, inasmuch as, according to this, the 
engraving upon the stone had now first to take place instead 
of having been done already, since hinnzh followed by a par- 
ticiple never expresses what has already occurred, but always 
what is to take place in the future. For this reason we must 
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decide that the seven eyes are directed towards the stone, or 
watch over it with protecting care. But this overthrows the 
view held by the expositors of the early church, and defended 
by Kliefoth, namely, that the stone signifies the Messiah, 
after Isa. xxviil. 16 and Ps. exviii. 22,—a view with which the 
expression ndthatti, “ given, laid before Joshua,” can hardly be 
reconciled, even if this meant that Joshua was to see with his 
own eyes, as something actually present, that God was laying 
the foundation-stone. Still less can we think: of the founda- 
tion-stone of the temple (Ros., Hitz.), since this had been laid 
long ago, and we cannot see for what purpose it was to be 
engraved; or of the stone which, according to the Rabbins, 
occupied the empty place of the ark of the covenant in the 
most holy place of the second temple (Hofmann) ; or of a pre- 
cious stone in the breastplate of the high priest. The stone is 
the symbol of the kingdom of God, and is laid by Jehovah 
before Joshua, by God’s transferring to him the regulation of 
His house and the keeping of His courts (before, iphné, in a 
spiritual sense, as in 1 Kings ix. 6, for example). The seven 
eyes, which watch with protecting care over this stone, are not 
a figurative representation of the all-embracing providence of 
God; but, in harmony with the seven eyes of the Lamb, which 
are the seven Spirits of God (Rev. v. 6), and with the seven 
eyes of Jehovah (Zech. iv. 10), they are the sevenfold radia- 
tions of the Spirit of Jehovah (after Isa. xi. 2), which show 
themselves in vigorous action upon this stone, to prepare it for 
its destination. This preparation is called pittécch ptttuchah in 
harmony with the figure of the stone (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 9, 11). 
“JT will engrave the engraving thereof,” 7.e. engrave it so as to 
prepare it for a beautiful and costly stone. The preparation of 
this stone, i.e. the preparation of the kingdom of God established 
in Israel, by the powers of the Spirit of the Lord, is one feature 
in which the bringing of the tsemach will show itself. The other 
consists in the wiping away of the iniquity of this land. Mash 
is used here in a transitive sense, to cause to depart, to wipe away. 
877 YIND (that land) is the land of Canaan or Judah, which will 
extend in the Messianic times over the whole earth. The de- 
finition of the time, b°ydm’echdd, cannot of course mean “on one 
and the same day,” so as to affirm that the communication of the 
true nature to Israel, namely, of one well pleasing to God, and 
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the removal of guilt from the land, would take place simultane- 
ously (Hofmann, Koehler) ; but the expression “in one day” 
is substantially the same as éfdzraé in Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, x. 10, 
and affirms that the wiping away of sin to be effected by the 
Messiah (tsemach) will not resemble that effected by the typical 
priesthood, which had to be continually repeated, but will be 
all finished at once. This one day is the day of Golgotha. 
Accordingly, the thought of this verse is the following: 
Jehovah will cause His servant Tsemach to come, because He 
will prepare His kingdom gloriously, and exterminate all the 
sins of His people and land at once. By the wiping away of 
all guilt and iniquity, not only of that which rests upon the 
land (Koehler), but also of that of the inhabitants of the land, 
z.e. of the whole nation, all the discontent and all the misery 
which flow from sin will be swept away, and a state of blessed 
peace will ensue for the purified church of God. This is the 
thought of the tenth verse, which is formed after Mic. iv. 4 
and 1 Kings y. 5, and with which the vision closes. ‘The next 
vision shows the glory of the purified church. 


THE FIFTH VISION : THE CANDLESTICK WITH THE TWO 
OLIVE TREES.—CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 1. “ And the angel that talked with me returned and 
waked me, like a man who is waked out of his sleep.’ After the 
prophet has seen four visions one after another, probably with 
very short intervals, and has heard the marvellous interpreta- 
tion of them, he is so overpowered by the impression produced 
by what he has seen and heard, that he falls into a state of 
spiritual exhaustion resembling sleep, just as Peter and his 
companions were unable to keep awake at the transfiguration 
of Christ (Luke ix. 32). He has not only fallen back into 
the state of ordinary human consciousness, but his ordinary 
spiritual consciousness was so depressed that he resembled a 
man asleep, and had to be waked out of this sleep-like state 
by the mediating angel, in order to be qualified for further 
seeing. It is evident from the expression avy (and he returned) 
that the angelus mterpres had left the prophet after the ter- 
mination of the previous visions, and now came back to him 
again. The fresh vision which presents itself to his spiritual 
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intuition, is described according to its principal features in 
vers. 2 and 3. Ver. 2. “And he said to me, What seest thou? 
And I said, I see, and behold a candlestick all of gold, and its 
otl-vessel up above it, and its seven lamps upon it, seven pipes 
each for the lamps upon the top of it. Ver. 3. And two olive 
trees (oil trees) by it, one to the right of the otl-vessel, and one 
to the left of it.’ The second x (chethib) in ver. 2 might, 
if necessary, be explained in the way proposed by L. de Dieu, 
Gusset., and Hofmann, viz. by supposing that the mediating 
angel had no sooner asked the prophet what he saw, than he 
proceeded, without waiting for his answer, to give a description 
himself of what was seen. But this is at variance with the 
analogy of all the rest of the visions, where the visions seen by 
the prophet are always introduced with ‘NS? or 7818) followed 
by: 737) (cf. ch. i. 8, ii. 1, 5, v. 1, vi. 1), and it remains quite 
inflexible; so that we must accept the keri 128}, which is adopted 
by the early translators, and found in many codd., as being 
the true reading, and pronounce 78% a copyist’s error. On 
the combination mp2 ant 17439, in which the last two words are 
construed as a relative clause in subordination to m‘norath, see 
Ewald, § 332, ¢. The visionary candlestick, all of gold, with 
its seven lamps, is unquestionably a figurative representation 
of the seven-branched golden candlestick in the tabernacle, 
and differs from this only in the three following additions 
which are peculiar to itself: (1) That it has its gullah (mb: 
for nba, with the feminine termination resolved; cf. Hos. 
xili. 2, and Ewald, § 257, d), i.e. a can or round vessel for the 
oil, which was omitted altogether from the candlestick of the 
holy place, when the lamps were filled with oil by the priests, 
“at the top of it” (AUNTY) ; (2) That it had seven mitsdqoth 
(pipes) each for the lamps, that is to say, tubes through which 
the oil poured from the gulléh into the lamps, or was conducted 
to them, whereas the candlestick of the tabernacle had no pipes, 
but only seven arms (gdénim), for the purpose of holding the 
lamps, which of course could not be wanting in the case of the 
visionary candlestick, and are merely omitted from the descrip- 
tion as being self-evident. The number of the pipes is also a 
disputed point, viz. whether Ty2¥) NYY means seven and seven, 
i.e. fourteen, or whether it is to be taken distributively, seven 
each for the lamps, i.e. seven for each lamp, and therefore 
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forty-nine for the seven. The distributive view is disputed by 
Hitzig and Koehler as at variance with the usage of the lan- 
guage: the former proposing to alter the text, so as to obtain 
seven pipes, #.e. one for each lamp; and the latter, on the other 
hand, assuming that there were fourteen pipes, and inferring 
from the statement “seven and seven,” instead of fourteen, 
that the second seven are to be sought in a different place 
from the first, that is to say, that the first seven led from the 
oil-vessel to the seven different lamps, whilst the second seven 
connected the seven lamps with one another, which would have 
been a very strange and perfectly useless provision. But there 
is no foundation whatever for the assertion that it is at variance 
with the usage of the language. For although a distributive 
relation is certainly Bye as a rule by the simple repetition 
of the number without any connecting Vav, such passages as 
2 Sam. xxi. 20 and 1 Chron. xx. 6 show quite indisputably that 
the repetition of the same number with the Vav cop. between is 
also to be taken distributively. When, for example, it is stated 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 20, with regard to the hero of Gath, that the 
fingers of his hands and the fingers (toes) of his feet were 
“ shésh vadshésh, four-and-twenty in number,” it is evident that 
shésh vdshésh cannot mean “six and six,” because six and six 
do not make twenty-four; and a division of the shésh between 
the hands and feet is also untenable, because his two hands had 
not six fingers on them, but twelve, and so his two feet had 
not six toes on them, but twelve. Consequently shésh vashésh 
must be taken distributively: the fingers of his (two) hands 
and the toes of his (two) feet were six each; for it is only 
2+2 (=4) 6 that can give 24. This is shown still more 
clearly in 1 Chron. xx. 6: « and his fingers were shésh vashéesh, 
four-and-twenty.” It is in this distributive sense, which is thus 
thoroughly established, so far as the usage of the language is 
concerned, that ‘Sv nyavh nyAw is to ne taken: seven pipes 

each for the lamps, ¢.e. forty-nine for the seven lamps; inas- 
much as if fourteen pipes were meant, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine any reason why “seven and seven” should be 
written instead of fourteen. And we cannot be shaken in this 
conviction, either by the objection “that if there was any pro- 
portion between the pipes and the size of the oil-vessel, such a 
number of pipes could not possibly (?) spring from one oil-can ” 
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(Koehler), or by the statement that “forty-nine would be quite 
as much at variance with the original as fourteen, since that 
had only one pipe for every lamp” (Hitzig). For the supposed 
original for the pipes had no existence, inasmuch as the Mosaic 
candlestick had no pipes at all; and we can form no opinion 
as to the possibility of forty-nine pipes issuing from one oil- 
vessel, because we have no information as to the size either of 
the oil-vessel or of the pipes. (3) The third peculiarity in the 
visionary candlestick consists in the olive trees on the right and 
left of the oil-vessel, which supplied it with oil, and whose con- 
nection with the candlestick is first described in ver. 12. These 
three additions which were made to the golden candlestick 
seen by Zechariah, as contrasted with the golden candlestick 
of the tabernacle, formed the apparatus through which it was 
supplied with the oil required to light it continually without 
the intervention of man. 

The interpretation of this vision must therefore be founded 
upon the meaning of the golden candlestick in the symbolism 
of the tabernacle, and be in harmony with it. The prophet 
receives, first of all, the following explanation, in reply to his 
question on this point: Ver. 4. “And I answered and spake 
to the angel that talked with me, What are these, my lord? 
Ver. 5. And the angel that talked with me answered and said to 
me, Knowest thou not what these are? And I said, No, my lord. 
Ver. 6. Then he answered and spake to me thus: This is the 
word of Jehovah to Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, and not by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 7. Who 
art thou, O great mountain before Zerubbabel? Into a plain! 
And He will bring out the top-stone amidst shoutings, Grace, 
grace unto it!” The question addressed by the prophet to the 
mediating angel, “ What are these?” (mdh élleh, as in ch. ii. 2) 
does not refer to the two olive trees only (Umbreit, Klhiefoth), 
but to everything described in vers. 2 and 3. We are not 
warranted in assuming that the prophet, like every other 
Israelite, knew what the candlestick with its seven lamps sig- 
nified ; and even if Zechariah had been perfectly acquainted 
with the meaning of the golden candlestick in the holy place, 
the candlestick seen by him had other things beside the two 
olive trees which were not to be found in the candlestick of 
the temple, viz. the gul/éh and the pipes for the lamps, which 
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might easily make the meaning of the visionary candlestick a 
doubtful thing. And the counter-question of the angel, in 
which astonishment is expressed, is not at variance with this. 
For that simply presupposes that the object of these additions 
is so clear, that their meaning might be discovered from the 
meaning of the candlestick itself. The angel then gives him 
the answer in ver. 6: “ This (the vision as a symbolical pro- 
phecy) is the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel : Not by might,” 
etc. That is to say, through this vision Zerubbabel is informed 
that it—namely, the work which Zerubbabel has taken in hand 
or has to carry out—will not be effected by human strength, 
but by the Spirit of God. The work itself is not mentioned 
by the angel, but is referred to for the first time in ver. 7 in 
the words, “He will bring out the top-stone,” and then still 
more clearly described in the word of Jehovah in ver. 9: 
“The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this 
house (the temple), and his hands will finish it.” It by no 
means follows from this that the candlestick, with its seven 
lamps, represented Zerubbabel’s temple (Grotius, Hofmann) ; 
for whilst it is impossible that the candlestick, as one article 
of furniture in the temple, should be a figurative representation 
of the whole temple, what could the two olive trees, which sup- 
plied the candlestick with oil, signify with such an interpreta- 
tion? Still less can the seven lamps represent the seven eyes 
of God (ver. 10), according to which the candlestick would be 
a symbol of God or of the Spirit (Hitzig, Maurer, Schegg). 
The significance of the candlestick in the holy place centred, 
as I have shown in my Obiblische Archdologie (i. p. 107), 
in its seven lamps, which were lighted every evening, and 
burned through the night. The burning lamps were a symbol 
of the church or of the nation of God, which causes the light 
of its spirit, or of its knowledge of God, to shine before the 
Lord, and lets it stream out into the night of a world 
estranged from God. As the disciples of Christ were called, 
as lights of the world (Matt. v. 14), to let their lamps burn and 
shine, or, as candlesticks in the world (Luke xii. 35; Phil. 
ii. 15), to shine with their light before men (Matt. v. 16), so 
was the church of the Old Testament also. The correctness 
of this explanation of the meaning of the candlestick is placed 
beyond all doubt by Rev. i. 20, where the seven Avxviat, Which 
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John saw before the throne of God, are explained as being 
the seven éxxdnaiat, which represent the new people of God, 
viz. the Christian church. The candlestick itself merely comes 
into consideration here as the stand which carried the lamps, 
in order that they-might shine, and as such was the divinely 
appointed form for the realization of the purpose of the 
shining lamps. In this respect it might be taken as a symbol 
of the kingdom of God on its formal side, ¢.e. of the divinely 
appointed organism for the perpetuation and life of the church. 
But the lamps received their power to burn from the oil, 
with which they had to be filled before they could possibly 
burn. Oil, regarded according to its capacity to invigorate 
the body and increase the energy of the vital spirits, is used 
in the Scriptures as a symbol of the Spirit of God, not in its 
transcendent essence, but so far as it works in the world, and 
is indwelling in the church ; and not merely the anointing oil, 
as Kliefoth supposes, but also the lamp oil, since the Israelites 
had no other oil than olive oil even for burning, and this was 
used for anointing also." And in the case of the candlestick, 
the oil comes into consideration as a symbol of the Spirit of 
God. There is no force in Kliefoth’s objection—namely, that 
inasmuch as the oil of the candlestick was to be presented by 
the people, it could not represent the Holy Spirit with its 
power and grace, as coming from God to man, but must rather 


1The distinction between lamp oil and anointing oil, upon which 
Kliefoth founds his interpretation of the visionary candlestick, and which 
he tries to uphold from the language itself, by the assertion that the 
anointing oil is always called shemen, whereas the lamp oil is called yitshar, 
is shown to be untenable by the simple fact that, in the minute description 
of the preparation of the lamp oil for the sacred candlestick, and the 
repeated allusion to this oil in the Pentateuch, the term yitshdr is never 
used, but always shemen, although the word yitshdr is by no means foreign 
to the Pentateuch, but occurs in Num. xvii. 12, Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, 
xii. 17, and other passages. According to Hx. xxvii. 20, the lamp oil for 
the candlestick was to be prepared from shemen zayith zakh kathith, pure, 
beaten olive oil (so also according to Lev. xxiv. 2); and according to 
Ex. xxx. 24, shemen zayith, olive oil, was to be used for anointing oil. 
Accordingly the Jamp oil for the candlestick is called shemen lammd’or in 
Ex. xxv. 6, xxxv. 8, 28, and shemen hammd’or in Ex. xxxy. 14, xxxix. 37, 
and Num. iv. 16; and the anointing oi! is called shemen hammishchah in 
Ex, xxix. 7, xxxi. 11, xxxv. 15, xxxix. 38, xl. 9, Lev. viii. 2, 10, and 
other passages; and shemen mishchath-qodesh in Ex, xxx. 25. Apart from 
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represent something human, which being given up to God, is 
cleansed by God through the fire of His word and Spirit ; and 
being quickened thereby, is made into a shining light. For, 
apart from the fact that the assumption upon which this argu- 
ment is founded—namely, that in the oil of the candlestick the 
Spirit of God was symbolized by the altar fire with which it 
was lighted—is destitute of all scriptural support, since it is 
not mentioned anywhere that the lamps of the candlestick were 
lighted with fire taken from the altar of burnt-offering, but 
it is left quite indefinite where the light or fire for kindling 
the lamps was to be taken from; apart, I say, from this, such 
an argument proves too much (nimiwm, ergo nihil), because 
the anointing oil did not come directly from God, but was 
also presented by the people. Supposing, therefore, that this 
circumstance was opposed to the symbolical meaning of the 
lamp oil, it would also be impossible that the anointing oil 
should be a symbol of the Holy Ghost, since not only the oil, 
but the spices also, which were used in preparing the anointing 
oil, were given by the people (Ex. xxv. 6). We might indeed 
say, with Kliefoth, that “the oil, as the fatness of the fruit of 
the olive tree, is the last pure result of the whole of the vital 
process of the olive tree, and therefore the quintessence of its 
nature; and that man also grows, and flourishes, and bears 
fruit like an olive tree; and therefore the fruit of his life’s fruit, 


ver. 14 of the chapter before us, yitsha@r is never used for the lamp oil as 
such, but simply in the enumeration of the productions of the land, or of 
the tithes and first-fruits, when it occurs in connection with tirdsh, must or 
new wine (Num. xviii. 12; Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51; 
2-Chron. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 28; Neh. v. 11, x. 40, xiii) 12; Hos. i. 10524 
Joel i. 10, ii. 19,24; Jer. xxxi. 12; Hag. i. 11), but never in connection 
with yayin (wine), with which shemen is connected (1 Chron. xix. 40; 
2 Chron, ii. 14, xi. 11; Prov. xxi. 17; Jer. xl. 10). It is evident from 
this that yitshar, the shining, bears the same relation to shemen, fatness, as 
tirosh, must, to yayin, wine,—namely, that yitshdr is applied to oil as the 
juice of the olive, i.e. as the produce of the land, from its shining colour, 
whilst shemen is the name given to it when its strength and use are con- 
sidered. Hengstenberg’s opinion, that yitshdr is the rhetorical or poetical 
name for oil, has no real foundation in the circumstance that yitsh@r only 
occurs once in the first four books of the Pentateuch (Num. xviii. 12) 
and shemen occurs very frequently; whereas in Deuteronomy yitshdr is 
te more frequently than shemen, viz. the former six times, and the latter 
our. 
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the produce of his personality and of the unfolding of his life, 
may be compared to oil.” But it must also be added (and this 
Kliefoth has overlooked), that the olive tree could not grow, 
flourish, and bear fruit, unless God first of all implanted or 
communicated the power to grow and bear fruit, and then gave 
it rain and sunshine and the suitable soil for a prosperous 
growth. And so man also requires, for the production of the 
spiritual fruits of life, not only the kindling of this fruit by 
the fire of the word and Spirit of God, but also the continued 
nourishment and invigoration of this fruit through God’s word 
and Spirit, just as the lighting and burning of the lamps are . 
not effected simply by the kindling of the flame, but it is also 
requisite that the oil should possess the power to burn and 
shine. In this double respect the candlestick, with its burning 
and shining lamps, was a symbol of the church of God, which 
lets the fruit of its life, which is not only kindled but also 
nourished by the Holy Spirit, shine before God. And the 
additions made to the visionary candlestick indicate generally, 
that the church of the Lord will be supplied with the con- 
ditions and requirements necessary to enable it to burn and 
shine perpetually, i.e. that the daughter of Zion will never fail 
to have the Spirit of God, to make its candlestick bright. (See 
at ver. 14.) 

There is no difficulty whatever in reconciling the answer of 
the angel in ver. 6 with the meaning of the candlestick, as 
thus unfolded according to its leading features, without having 
to resort to what looks like a subterfuge, viz. the idea that 
ver. 6 does not contain an exposition, but passes on to some- 
thing new, or without there being any necessity to account, as 
Koehler does, for the introduction of the candlestick, which he 
has quite correctly explained (though he weakens the explana- 
tion by saying that it applies primarily to Zerubbabel), namely, 
by assuming that “it was intended, on the one hand, to remind 
him what the calling of Israel was; and, on the other hand, to 
admonish him that Israel could never reach this calling by the 
increase of its might and the exaltation of its strength, but 
solely by suffering itself to be filled with the Spirit of Jehovah.” 
For the candlestick does not set forth the object after which 
Israel is to strive, but symbolizes the church of God, as it will 
shine in the splendour of the light received through the Spirit 
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of God. It therefore symbolizes the future glory of the people 
of God. Israel will not acquire this through human power 
and might, but through the Spirit of the Lord, in whose power 
Zerubbabel will accomplish the work he has begun. Ver. 7 
does not contain a new promise for Zerubbabel, that if he lays 
to heart the calling of Israel, and acts accordingly, 7.e. if he re- 
sists the temptation to bring Israel into a free and independent 
position by strengthening its external power, the difficulties 
which have lain in the way of the completion of the building 
of the temple will clear away of themselves by the command 
. of Jehovah (Koehler). For there is not the slightest intimation 
of any such temptation as that supposed to have presented 
itself to Zerubbabel, either in the vision itself or in the histo- 
rical and prophetical writings of that time. Moreover, ver. 7 
has not at all the form of a promise, founded upon the laying 
to heart of what has been previously mentioned. The con- 
tents of the verse are not set forth as anything new either by 
nim DS) (saith Jehovah), or by any other introductory formula. 
Tt can only be a further explanation of the word of Jehovah, 
which is still covered by the words “ saith Jehovah of hosts » 
at the close of ver. 6. The contents of the verse, when pro- 
perly understood, clearly lead to this. The great mountain 
before Zerubbabel is to become a plain, not by human power, 
but by the Spirit of Jehovah. The meaning is given in the 
second hemistich: He (Zerubbabel) will bring out the top- 
stone. §'Si7) is not a simple preterite, “he ee brought out 
the foundation-stone” (viz. at the laying of the foundation of 
the temple), as Hengstenberg supposes; but a future, “he 
will bring out,” as is evident from the Vav consec., through 
which S17 is attached to the preceding command as a conse- 
quence to which it leads. Moreover, HWN77 J38 does not mean 
the foundation-stone, which is called mp BS, lit. corner-stone 
(Job xxxviii. 6; Isa. xxviii. 16; Jer. li. 26), or 735 WNT, the 
head-stone of the corner (Ps. cxviii. 22), but the stone of the 
top, i.e. the finishing or gable stone (NWN with raphe as a 
feminine form of WN, and in apposition to }287), Ns si7, to 
bring out, namely out of the workshop in which it had been 
cut, to set it in its proper place in the wall. That these words 
ae to the finishing of the building of the temple which 


Zerubbabel had begun, is placed beyond all doubt by ver. 9. 
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The great mountain, therefore, is apparently “a figure denot- 
ing the colossal difficulties, which rose up mountain high at the 
continuation and completion of the building of the temple.” 
Koehler adopts this explanation in common with “the majority 
of commentators.” But, notwithstanding this appearance, we 
must adhere to the view adopted by the Chald., Jerome, Theod. 
Mops., Theodoret, Kimchi, Luther, and others, that the great 
mountain is a symbol of the power of the world, or the im- 
perial power, and see no difficulty in the “ unwarrantable con- 
sequence” spoken of by Koehler, viz. that in that case the 
plain must be a symbol of the kingdom of God (see, on the 
contrary, Isa. xl. 4). For it is evident from what follows, that 
the passage refers to something greater than this, namely to 
the finishing of the building of the temple that has already 
begun, or to express it briefly and clearly, that the building of 
the temple of stone and wood is simply regarded as a type of 
. the building of the kingdom of God, as ver. 9 clearly shows. 
There was a great mountain standing in the way of this build- 
ing of Zerubbabel’s—namely the power of the world, or the 
imperial power—and this God would level to a plain. Just as, 
in the previous vision, Joshua is introduced as the representa- 
tive of the high-priesthood, so here Zerubbabel, the prince of 
Judah, springing from the family of David, comes into consi- 
deration not as an individual, but according to his official rank 
as the representative of the government of Israel, which is now 
so deeply humbled by the imperial power. But the government 
of Israel has no reality or existence, except in the government 
of Jehovah. The.family of David will rise up into a new royal 
power and glory in the Zsemach, whom Jehovah will bring 
forth as His servant (ch. iii. 8). This servant of Jehovah will 
fill the house of God, which Zerubbabel has built, with glory. 
In order that this may be done, Zerubbabel must build the 
temple, because the temple is the house in which Jehovah 
dwells in the midst of His people. On account of this im- 
portance of the temple in relation to Israel, the opponents of 
Judah sought to throw obstacles in the way of its being built ; 
and these obstacles were a sign and prelude of the opposition 
which the imperial power of the world, standing before Zerub- 
babel as a great mountain, will offer to the kingdom of God. 
This mountain is to become a plain. What Zerubbabel the 
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governor of Judah has begun, he will bring to completion; 
and as he will finish the building of the earthly temple, so will 
the true Zerubbabel, the Messiah, Tsemach, the servant of 
Jehovah, build the spiritual temple, and make Israel into a 
candlestick, which is supplied with oil by two olive trees, so 
that its lantps may shine brightly in the world. In this sense 
the angel’s reply gives an explanation of the meaning of the 
visionary candlestick. Just as, according to the economy of 
the Old Testament, the golden candlestick stood in the holy 
place of the temple before the face of Jehovah, and could only 
shine there, so does the congregation, which is symbolized by 
the candlestick, need a house of God, that it may be able to 
cause its light to shine. This house is the kingdom of God 
symbolized by the temple, which was to be built by Zerubbabel, 
not by human might and power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. 
In this building the words “ He will bring forth the top-stone” 
find their complete and final fulfilment. The finishing of this 
building will take place ' me } In jn ninwa, ze. amidst load cries of 
the people, “Grace, grace unto it.” ninvin j is an accusative of 
more precise definition, or of the attendant circumstances (cf. 
Ewald, § 204, a), and signifies noise, tumult, from Niv = ANY, 
a eet cry (Sob XXXIX. 7: Isa. xxil. 2). The suffix mp core 
so far as the form is concerned, to AYNIN j2Nn, but actually to 
habbayith, the temple which is finished with the gable-stone. 
To this stone (so the words mean) may God direct are favour 
or grace, that the temple may stand for ever, and never be 
destroyed again. 

A further and still clearer explanation of the angel’s answer 
(vers. 6 and 7) is given in the words of Jehovah which follow 
in vers. 8-10. Ver. 8. “ And the word of Jehovah came to me 
thus: Ver. 9. The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the founda- 
tion of this house, and his hands will finish it; and thow wilt 
know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me to you. Wer. 10. For 
who despiseth the day of small things? and they joyfully behold 
the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel, those seven: the eyes of 
Jehovah, they sweep through the whole earth.” This word of 
God is not addressed to the prophet through the angelus inter- 
pres, but comes direct from Jehovah, though, as ver. 90 clearly 
shows when compared with ch. ii, 9b and 110, through the 
Maleach Jehovah. Although the words “ the hands of Zerub- 
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babel have laid the foundation of this house” unquestionably 
refer primarily to the building of the earthly temple, and an- 
nounce the finishing of that building by Zerubbabel, yet the 
apodosis commencing with “and thou shalt know” shows that 
the sense is not thereby exhausted, but rather that the building 
is simply mentioned here as a type of the spiritual temple (as 
in ch. vi. 12, 13), and that the completion of the typical temple 
simply furnishes a pledge of the completion of the true temple. 
For it was not by the finishing of the earthly building, but solely 
by the carrying out of the kingdom of God which ine shadowed 
forth, that Sada could diseeiil that the angel of Jehovah 
had sk sent to it. This is also apparent from the reason 
assigned for this promise in ver. 10, the meaning of which has 
been explained in very different ways. Many take "1 INDY as 
an apodosis, and connect it with 12 "9 °3 as the protasis: “ for 
whoever despises the day of small things, they shall see with 
. joy,” etc. (LXX., Chald., Pesh., Vulg., Luth., Calv., and 
others) ; but "2 can hardly be taken as an indefinite pronoun, 
inasmuch as the introduction of the apodosis by Vav would be 
unsuitable, and it has hitherto been impossible to find a single 
well-established example of the indefinite "9 followed by a per- 
fect with Vav consec. And the idea that v’sdm*cha is a circum- 
stantial clause, in the sense of “whereas they see with joy” 
(Hitzig, Koehler), is equally untenable, for in a circumstantial 
clause the verb never stands at the head, but always the 
subject; and this is so essential, that if the subject of the 
minor (or circumstantial) clause is a noun which has already 
been mentioned in the major clause, either the noun itself, or 
at any rate its pronoun, must be repeated (Mwald, § 341, a), 
because this is the only thing by which the clause can be 
recognised as a circumstantial clause. We must therefore take 
* as an interrogative pronoun: Who has ever despised the day 
of the small things? and understand the question in the sense 
of a negation, “No one has ever despised,” ete. The perfect 
baz with the syllable sharpened, for béz, from biz (like tach 
for téch in Isa. xliv. 18; cf. Ges. § 72, Anm. 8), expresses a 
truth of experience resting upon facts. The words contain a 
perfect truth, if we only take them in the sense in which they 
were actually intended,—namely, that no one who hopes to ac- 
complish, or does accomplish, anything great, despises the day of 
VOL. II. NS) 
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the small things. Yom q*tannoth, a day on which only small 
things occur (cf. Num. xxii. 18). This does not merely mean 
the day on which the foundation-stone of the temple was first 
laid, and the building itself was still in the stage of its. small 
pesiiainge according to which the time when ‘the temple was 
built up again in full splendour would be the day of great 
things (Koehler and others). For the time when Zerubbabel’s 
temple was finished—namely, the sixth year of Darius—was 
just as miserable as that in which the foundation was laid, and 
the building that had been suspended was resumed once more. 
The whole period from Darius to the coming of the Messiah, 
who will be the first to accomplish great things, is a day of 
small things, as being a period in which everything that was 
done for the building of the kingdom of God seemed but 
small, and in comparison with the work of the Messiah really 
was small, although it contained within itself the germs of the 
greatest things. The following perfects, 381) IND”, have Vav . 
consec., and express the consequence, though. not “ ay neces- 
sary consequence, of their having despised the day of small 
beginnings,” as Koehler imagines, who for that reason properly 
rejects this view, but the consequence which will ensue if the 
day of small things is not despised. The fact that the clause 
beginning with v’sdm’cha is attached to the first clause of the 
verse in the form of a consequence, may be very simply ex- 
plained on the ground that the question “ who hath despised,” 
with its negative answer, contains an admonition to the people 
and their rulers not to despise the small beginnings. If they 
lay this admonition to heart, the seven eyes of God will see 
with delight the plumb-lead in the hand of Zerubbabel. In 
the pouiviaatien ANT) IND the verb sdm‘chu takes the place of 
an adverb (Ges. § 142, So a). 2120 }28 is not a stone filled up 
with lead, but an eb hea which is lead, i.e. the plumb-lead or 
plummet. A plummet in the hand is a sign of being engaged 
in the work of building, or of superintending the eS of a 
building. The meaning of the clause is therefore, “Then will 
the seven eyes of Jehovah look with joy, or with satisfaction, 
upon the execution,” not, however, in the sense of .“ They will 
find their pleasure in this restored temple, and look upon it 
with protecting care” (Kliefoth); for if this were the meaning, 
the introduction of the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel 
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would be a very superfluous addition. Zerubbabel is still 
simply the type of the future Zerubbabel—namely, the Mes- 
siah—who will build the true temple of God; and the mean- 
ing is the following: Then will the seven eyes of God help to 
carry out this building. nbs nya’ cannot be grammatically 
joined to TiN) 3"? in the sense of “these seven eyes,” as the 
position of *élleh (these) between the numeral and the noun 
precludes this; but nim 2) is an explanatory apposition to 
ms nyav: “those (well-known) seven, (viz.) the eyes of 
Jehovah.” The reference is to the seven eyes mentioned in 
the previous vision, which are directed upon a stone. These, 
according to ch. iii. 9, are the sevenfold radiations or operations 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Of these the angel of the Lord 
says still further here: They sweep through the whole earth, 
i.¢. their influence stretches over all the earth. These words 
also receive their full significance only on the supposition that 
the angel of Jehovah is speaking of the Messianic building 
of the house or kingdom of God. For the eyes of Jehovah 
would not need to sweep through the whole earth, in order to 
see whatever could stand in the way and hinder the erection of 
Zerubbabel’s temple, but simply to watch over the opponents 
of Judah in the immediate neighbourhood and the rule of 
Darius. 

This gave to the prophet a general explanation of the meaning 
of the vision ; for the angel had told him that the house (or 
kingdom) of God would be built and finished by the Spirit of 
Jehovah, and the church of the Lord would accomplish its 
mission, to shine brightly as a candlestick. But there is one 
point in the vision that is not yet quite clear to him, and he 
therefore asks for an explanation in vers. 11-14. Ver. 11. 
“ And I answered and said to him, What are these two olive-trees 
on the right of the candlestick, and on the left? Ver. 12. And 
I answered the second time, and said to him, What are the two 
branches (ears) of the olive-trees which are at the hand of the two 
golden spouts, which pour the gold out of themselves? Ver. 13. 
And he spake to me thus: Knowest thow not what these are? and 
I said, No, my lord. Ver. 14. Then said he, These are the 
two oil-children, which stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” 
The meaning of the olive-trees on the right and left sides of 
the candlestick (‘al, over, because the olive-trees rose above the 
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candlestick on the two sides) is not quite obvious to the prophet. 
He asks about this in ver. 11; at the same time, recognising 
the fact that their meaning is bound up with the two shibbale 
hazzéthim, he does not wait for an answer, but gives greater 
precision to his question, by asking the meaning of these two 
branches of the olive-trees. On ‘AY the Masora observes, that 
the dagesh forte conjunct., which is generally found after the 
interrogative pronoun mdh, is wanting in the ¥, and was pro- 
bably omitted, simply because the & has not a full vowel, but a 
sheva, whilst the n which follows has also a dagesh. These 
branches of the olive-trees were b’yad, “ at the hand of” (ie. 
close by, as in Job xv. 23) the two golden tsant*roth, which 
poured the gold from above into the gulldh of the candlestick. 
Tsant*roth (am. dey.) is supposed by Aben Ezra and others to 
stand for oil-presses; but there is no further ground for this 
than the conjecture that the olive-trees could only supply the 
candlestick with oil when the olives were pressed. The older 
translators render the word by spouts or ‘ channels” (UX X. 
pvgaTypes, Vulg. rostra, Pesh. noses). It is probably related 
in meaning to tsinnor, channel or waterfall, and to be derived 
from tsdénar, to rush: hence spouts into which the branches of 
the olive-trees emptied the oil of the olives, so that it poured 
with a rush out of them into the oil vessel. The latter is 
obviously implied in the words hamm*riqgim, ete., which empty 
out the gold from above themselves, i.e. the gold which comes 
to them from above. Hazzdhabh, the gold which the tsant’roth 
empty out, is supposed by most commentators to signify the 
golden-coloured oil. Hofmann (Weiss. u. Erf. i. 844-5) and 
Kliefoth, on the contrary, understand by it real gold, which 
flowed out of the spouts into the candlestick, so that the latter 
was thereby perpetually renewed. But as the candlestick is 
not now for the first time in process of formation, but is repre- 
sented in the vision as perfectly finished, and as the gold comes 
from the branches of the olive-trees, it is impossible to think of 
anything else than the oil which shines like gold. Accordingly 
the oil (yitshar, lit. shining) is called zéhdbh, as being, as it 
were, liquid gold. Hence arises the play upon words: the 
spouts are of gold, and they pour gold from above themselves 
into the candlestick (Hitzig and Koehler). The angel having 
expressed his astonishment at the prophet’s ignorance, as he 
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does in ver. 5, gives this answer: These (the two bushes of 
the olive-tree, for which the olive-trees stood there) are the two 
b’né yitshdr, sons of oil, ze. endowed or-supplied with oil (cf. 
Isa. v. 1), which stand by the Lord of the whole earth, namely 
as His servants (on ‘dmad ‘al, denoting the standing posture of 
a servant, who rises above his master when seated, see 1 Kings 
xxl. 19, also Isa. vi. 2). The two children of oil cannot be the 
Jews and Gentiles (Cyril), or Israel and the Gentile world in 
their fruitful branches, ¢.¢. their believing members (Kliefoth), 
because the candlestick is the symbol of the church of the Lord, 
consisting of the believers in Israel and also in the Gentile 
world. This is just as clear as the distinction between the 
olive-trees and the candlestick, to which they conduct the oil. 
Others think of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (J. D. 
Mich., Hofm., Baumg., etc.) ; but although there is no force 
in Koehler’s objection, that in that case there would be a double 
order of prophets in Israel, since two prophets, both influenced 
by the Spirit of God, would not imply a double order of prophets, 
this explanation is decidedly precluded by the fact that two 
mortal men could not convey to the church for all ages the oil 
of the Spirit of God. The two sons of oil can only be the two 
media, anointed with oil, through whom the spiritual and gracious 
gifts of God were conveyed to the church of the Lord, namely, 
the existing representatives of the priesthood and the regal 
government, who were at that time Joshua the high priest and 
the prince Zerubbabel. These stand by the Lord of the whole 
earth, as the divinely appointed instruments through whom the 
Lord causes His Spirit to flow into His congregation. Israel 
had indeed possessed both these instruments from the time of 
its first adoption as the people of Jehovah, and both were con- 
secrated to their office by anointing. So far the fact that the 
olive-trees stand by the side of the candlestick does not appear 
to indicate anything that the prophet could not have inter- 
preted for himself; and hence the astonishment expressed in 
the question of the angel in ver. 13. Moreover, the vision was 
not intended to represent an entirely new order of things, but 
simply to show the completion of that which was already con- 
tained and typified in the old covenant. The seven-armed 
candlestick was nothing new in itself. All that was new in 
the candlestick seen by Zechariah was the apparatus through 
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which it was supplied with oil that it might give light, namely, 
the connection between the candlestick and the two olive-trees, 
whose branches bore olives like bunches of ears, to supply it 
abundantly with oil, which was conveyed to each of its seven 
lamps through seven pipes. The candlestick of the tabernacle 
had to be supplied every day with the necessary oil by the hands 
of the priests. This oil the congregation had to present; and 
to this end the Lord had to bestow His blessing, that the fruits 
of the land might be made to prosper, so that the olive-tree 
should bear its olives, and yield a supply of oil. But this 
blessing was withdrawn from the nation when it fell away from 
its God (cf. Joeli. 10). If, then, the candlestick had two olive- 
trees by its side, yielding oil in such copious abundance, that 
every one of the seven lamps received its supply through seven 
pipes, it could never fail to have sufficient oil for a full and 
brilliant light. This was what was new in the visionary candle- 
stick ; and the meaning was this, that the Lord would in future 
bestow upon His congregation the organs of His Spirit, and 
maintain them in such direct connection with it, that it would 
be able to let its light shine with sevenfold brilliancy. 


SIXTH VISION: THE FLYING ROLL, AND THE WOMAN IN 
TH& EPHAH.—CHAP. V. 


These two figures are so closely connected, that they are 
to be taken as one vision. The circumstance, that a pause is 
introduced between the first and second view, in which both 
the ecstatic elevation and the interpreting angel leave the 
prophet, so that it is stated in ver. 5 that “the angel came 
forth,” furnishes no sufficient reason for the assumption that 
there were two different visions. For the figure of the ephah 
with the woman sitting in it is also divided into two views, 
since the prophet first of all sees the woman and receives the 
explanation (vers. 5-8), and the further development of the 
vision is then introduced in ver. 9 with a fresh introductory 
formula, “ And I lifted up my eyes, and saw.” And just as 
this introductory formula, through which new and different 
visions are introduced in ch. ii. 1 and 5, by no means warrants 
us in dividing what is seen here into two different visions; so 
there is nothing in the introduction in ver. 5 to compel us to 
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separate the vision of the flying roll (vers. 1-4) from the 
following vision of the ephah, since there is no such difference 
in the actual contents of the two as to warrant such a separa- 
tion. They neither stand in such a relation to one another, as 
that the first sets forth the extermination of sinners out of the 
holy land, and the second the extermination of sin itself, as 
Maurer supposes; nor does the one treat of the fate of the 
sinners and the other of the full measure of the sin; but the 
vision of the flying roll prepares the way for, and introduces, 
what is carried out in the vision of the ephah (vers. 5-11), and 
the connection between the two is indicated formally by the fact 
that the suffix in 52 in ver. 6 refers back to vers. 3 and 4. 
Ver. 1. “And I lifted up my eyes again, and saw, and behold 
a flying roll. Ver. 2. And he said to me, What seest thou? 
And I said, I see a flying roll; its length twenty cubits, and its 
breadth ten cubits. Ver. 3. And he said to me, This is the curse 
that goeth forth over the whole land: for every one that stealeth 
will be cleansed away from this side, according to it; and every 
one that sweareth will be cleansed away from that side, according 
to it. Ver. 4. Ihave caused it to go forth, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts, and it will come into the house of the thief, and 
into the house of him that sweareth by my name for deceit: 
and tt will pass the night in the midst of his house, and consume 
both its beams and its stones.” 'The person calling the prophet’s 
attention to the vision, and interpreting it, is the angelus inter- 
pres. This is not specially mentioned here, as being obvious 
from what goes before. The roll (book-scroll, m°gillah = 
mgillath sépher, Ezek. ii. 9) is seen flying over the earth 
unrolled, so that its length and breadth can be seen. The 
statement as to its size is not to be regarded as “an approxi- 
mative estimate,” so that the roll would be simply described 
as of considerable size (Koehler), but is unquestionably 
significant. It corresponds both to the size of the porch of 
Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vi. 3), and also to the dimensions 
of the holy place in the tabernacle, which was twenty cubits 
long and ten cubits broad. Hengstenberg, Hofmann, and 
Umbreit, following the example of Kimchi, assume that the 
reference is to the porch of the temple, and suppose that the 
roll has the same dimensions as this porch, to indicate that the 
judgment is “a consequence of the theocracy,” or was to issue 
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from the sanctuary of Israel, where the people assembled before 
the Lord. But the porch of the temple was neither a symbol 
of the theocracy, nor the place where the people assembled 
before the Lord, but a mere architectural ornament, which 
had no significance whatever in relation to the worship. The 
people assembled before the Lord in the court, to have recon- 
ciliation made for them with God by sacrifice; or they entered 
the holy place in the person of their sanctified mediators, the 
priests, as cleansed from sin, there to appear before God and 
engage in His spotless worship. The dimensions of the roll 
are taken from the holy place of the tabernacle, just as in the 
previous vision the candlestick was the Mosaic candlestick of 
the tabernacle. Through the similarity of the dimensions of 
the roll to those of the holy place in the tabernacle, there is no 
intention to indicate that the curse proceeds from the holy 
place of the tabernacle or of the temple; for the roll would 
have issued from the sanctuary, if it had been intended to 
indicate this. Moreover, the curse or judgment does indeed 
begin at the house of God, but it does not issue or come from 
the house of God. Kliefoth has pointed to the true meaning 
in the following explanation which he gives: “'The faet that 
the writing, which brings the curse upon all the sinners of the 
earth, has the same dimensions as the tabernacle, signifies that 
the measure will be meted out according to the measure of the 
holy place;” and again, “the measure by which this curse 
upon sinners will be meted out, will be the measure of the 
holy place.”* With this measure would all sinners be measured, 
that they might be cut off from the congregation of the 
Lord, which appeared before God in the holy place. The 
flight of the roll symbolized the going forth of the curse over 
the whole land. INTs is rendered by Hofmann, Neumann, 
and Kliefoth “the whole earth,” because “ it evidently signifies 
the whole earth in ch. iv. 10, 14, and vi. 5” (Kliefoth). But 
these passages, in which the Lord of the whole earth is spoken 
of, do not prove anything in relation to our vision, in which 
yasarb3 is unmistakeably limited to the land of Canaan (Judah) 
by the antithesis in ver. 11, “the land of Shinar.” If the 
sinners who are smitten by the curse proceeding over ysto3 
are to be carried into the land of Shinar, the former must be 
a definite land, and not the earth as the sum of all lands. It 
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cannot be argued in opposition to this, that the sin of the land 
in which the true house of God and the true priesthood were, 
was wiped away by expiation, whereas the sin of the whole 
world would be brought into the land of judgment, when its 
measure was concluded by God; for this antithesis is foreign 
not only to this vision, but to the Scriptures universally. The 
Scriptures know nothing of any distribution or punishment of 
sins according to different lands, but simply according to the 
character of the sinners, viz. whether they are penitent or 
hardened. At the same time, the fact that PINT-PD denotes 
the whole of the land of Israel, by no means proves that our 
vision either treats of the “ carrying away of Israel into exile,” 
which had already occurred (Ros.), or “sets before them a 
fresh carrying away into exile, and one still in the future” 
(Hengstenberg), or that on the coming of the millennial king- 
dom the sin and the sinners will be exterminated from the 
whole of the holy land, and the sin thrown back upon the rest 
of the earth, which is still under the power of the world (Hof- 
mann). The vision certainly refers to the remote future of 
the kingdom of God; and therefore “the whole land” cannot 
be restricted to the extent and boundaries of Judea or Pales- 
tine, but reaches as far as the spiritual Israel or church of 
Christ is spread over the earth; but there is no allusion in our 
vision to the millennial kingdom, and its establishment within 
the limits of the earthly Canaan. The curse falls upon all 
thieves and false swearers. aW30 in ver. 3 is defined more 
precisely in ver. 4, as swearing in the name of Jehovah for 
deceit, and therefore refers to perjury in the broadest sense of 
the word, or to all abuse of the name of God for false, deceit- 
ful swearing. Thieves are mentioned for the sake of indivi- 
dualizing, as sinners against the second table of the decalogue ; 
false swearers, as sinners against the first table. The repeti- 
tion of MiD2 MD points to this ; for mizzeh, repeated in corre- 
lative clauses, signifies ine et illinc, hence and thence, i.e. on 
one side and the other (Ex. xvii. 12; Num. xxii. 24; Ezek. 
xlvii. 7), and can only refer here to the fact that the roll was 
written upon on both sides, so that it is to be taken in close con- 
nection with 7193: “on this side... and on that, according to 
it” (the roll), i.e. according to the curse written upon this side 
and that side of the roll. We have therefore to picture the 
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roll to ourselves as having the curse against the thieves written 
upon the one side, and that against the perjurers upon the 
other. The supposition that mizzeh refers to yaNn-53 is pre- 
cluded most decidedly, by the fact that mzzzeh does not mean 
“thence,” ze. from the whole land, but when used adverbially 
of any place, invariably signifies “hence,” and refers to the 
place where the speaker himself is standing. Moreover, the 
double use of mizzeh is at variance with any allusion to 
hd’ Grets, as well as the fact that if it belonged to the verb, it 
would stand after 793, whether before or after the verb. 
Niggah, the niphal, signifies here to be cleaned out, like xa@a- 
pi&oOas in Mark vii. 19 (cf. 1 Kings xiv. 10; Deut. xvii. 12). 
This is explained in ver. 4 thus: Jehovah causes the curse to go 
forth and enter into the house of the thief and perjurer, so that 
it will pass the night there, i.e. stay there (Jéneh third pers. 
perf. of lan, from ldndh, to be blunted, like zéreh in Isa. lix. 5, 
and other verbal formations); it will not remain idle, how- 
ever, but work therein, destroying both the house and sinners 
therein, so that beams and stones will be consumed (cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38). The suffix in 3792 (for 3nd, cf. Ges. § 75, Anm. 
19) refers to the house, of course including the inhabitants. 
The following nouns introduced with NS) are in explanatory 
apposition: both its beams and its stones. The roll therefore 
symbolizes the curse which will fall upon sinners throughout 
the whole land, consuming them with their houses, and thus 
sweeping them out of the nation of God. 

To this there is appended in vers. 5-11 a new view, which 
exhibits the further fate of the sinners who have been separated 
from the congregation of the saints. Ver. 5. “ And the angel 
that talked with me went forth, and said to me, Lift up now thine 
eyes, and sce, what is this that goeth out there? Ver. 6. And I 
said, What is it? And he said, This is the ephah going out. 
And he said, This is their aspect in all the land. Ver. 7. And 
behold a disk of lead was lifted up, and there was a woman 
sitting in the midst of the ephah. Ver. 8. And he said, This 
as wickedness ; and he cast it into the midst of the ephah, and 
cast the leaden weight upon its mouth.” With the disappearing 
of the previous vision, the angelus interpres had also vanished 
from the eyes of the prophet. After a short pause he comes 
out again, calls the prophet’s attention to a new figure which 
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emerges out of the cloud, and so comes within the range of 
vision (NNI7 NNN), and informs him with regard to it: “ This 
is the ephah which goeth out.” 3, to go out, in other words, 
to come to view. The ephah was the greatest measure of 
capacity which really existed among the Hebrews for dry 
goods, and was about the size of a cubic foot; for the chomer, 
which contained ten ephahs, appears to have had only an ideal 
existence, viz. for the purpose of calculation. The meaning of 
this figure is indicated generally in the words ‘23 Oy nt, the 
meaning of which depends upon the interpretation to be given 
to By. The suffix of this word can only refer to the sinners 
mentioned before, viz. the thieves and perjurers ; for it is con- 
trary to the Hebrew usage to suppose that the words refer to 
the expression appended, PINT", in the sense of “all those 
who are in the whole land” (Koehler). Consequently f does 
not mean the eye, but adspectus, appearance, or shape, as in 
Ley. xii. 55, Ezek. i. 4 sqq; and the words have this meaning: 
The ephah (bushel) is the shape, z.e. represents the figure dis- 
played by the sinners in all the land, after the roll of the curse 
has gone forth over the land, z.e. it shows into what condition 
they have come through that anathema (Kliefoth). The point 
of comparison between the ephah and the state into which 
sinners have come in consequence of the curse, does not con- 
sist in the fact that the ephah is carried away, and the sinners 
likewise (Maurer), nor in the fact that the sin now reaches its 
full measure (Hofm., Hengstenberg) ; for “the carrying away 
of the sinners does not come into consideration yet, and there 
is nothing at all here about the sin becoming full.” It is true 
that, according to what follows, sin sits in the ephah as a woman, 
but there is nothing to indicate that the ephah is completely 
filled by it, so that there is no further room in it; and this 
thought would be generally out of keeping here. The point 
of comparison is rather to be found in the explanation given 
by Kliefoth: “Just as in a bushel the separate grains are all 
collected together, so will the individual sinners over the whole 
earth be brought into a heap, when the curse of the end goes 
forth over the whole earth.’ We have no hesitation in appro- 
priating this explanation, although we have not rendered /)S7 
“the earth,” inasmuch as at the final fulfilment of the vision 
the holy land will extend over all the earth. Immediately 
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afterwards the prophet is shown still more clearly what is in 
the ephah. A covering of lead (hikkdr, a circle, a rounding 
or a circular plate) rises up, or is lifted up, and then he sees 
a woman sitting in the ephah (achath does not stand for the 
indefinite article, but is a numeral, the sinners brought into a 
heap appearing as a unity, z.e. as one living personality, instead 
of forming an atomistic heap of individuals). This woman, 
who had not come into the ephah now for the first time, but 
was already sitting there, and was only seen now that the lid 
was raised, is described by the angel as mirsha‘ath, ungodliness, 
as being wickedness embodied, just as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 this 
name is given to godless Jezebel. ‘Thereupon he throws her 
into the ephah, out of which she had risen up, and shuts it with 
the leaden lid, to carry her away, as the following vision shows, 
out of the holy land. 

Ver. 9. “ And I lifted wp my eyes, and saw, and behold 
there came forth two women, and wind in their wings, and they 
had wings like a stork’s wings; and they carried the ephah between 
earth and heaven. Ver. 10. And I said to the angel that talked 
with me, Whither are these taking the ephah? Ver. 11. And he 
said to me, To build it a dwelling in the land of Shinar: and it 
will be placed and set up there upon its stand.” ‘The meaning 
of this new scene may easily be discovered. The ephah with 
the woman in it is carried away between earth and heaven, 7.e. 
through the air. Women carry it because there is a woman 
inside ; and two women, because two persons are required to 
carry so large and heavy a measure, that they may lay hold of it 
on both sides (72% with the 8 dropped; cf. Ges. § 74, Anm. 4). 
These women have wings, because it passes through the air; 
and a stork’s wings, because these birds have broad pinions, 
and not because the stork is a bird of passage or an unclean 
bird. The wings are filled with wind, that they may be able to 
carry their burden with greater velocity through the air. The 
women denote the instruments or powers employed by God to 
carry away the sinners out of His congregation, without any 
special allusion to this or the other historical nation. This is 
all that we have to seek for in these features, which only serve 
to give distinctness to the picture. But the statement in ver. 
11 is significant: “to build it a house in the land of Shinar.” 
The pronoun nd with the suffix softened instead of ne, as in Ex. 
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ix. 18, Lev. xiii. 4 (cf. Ewald, § 247, d), refers grammatically 
to D871; but so far as the sense is concerned, it refers to the 
woman sitting in the ephah, since a house is not built fora 
measure, but only for men to dwell in. This also applies to the 
feminine form 131, and to the suffix in 70232. The building 
of a house ipidiehies that the woman is to dwell there perma- 
nently, as is still more clearly expressed in the second hemistich. 
‘125 refers to M2, and is not to be taken hypothetically, in the 
sense of “as soon as the house shall be restored,” but is a 
perfect with Vav consec. ; and hakhan, the hophal of kan, is not 
to be taken in the sense of restoring, but, in correspondence 
with m%khundah, in the sense of establishing or building on firm 
foundations. M%hundh: the firmly established house. In 
this the woman of sin is brought to rest. The land in which 
the woman of sin carried away out of the holy land is perma- 
nently to dwell, is the land of Shinar. This name is not to be 
identified with Babel, so as to support the conclusion that it 
refers to a fresh removal of the people of Israel into exile; but 
according to Gen. x. 10 and xi. 2, Shinar is the land in which 
Nimrod founded the first empire, and where the human race 
built the tower of Babel which was to reach to the sky. The 
name is not to be taken geographically here as an epithet 
applied to Mesopotamia, but is a notional or real definition, 
which affirms that the ungodliness carried away out of the 
sphere of the people of God will have its permanent settlement 
in the sphere of the imperial power that is hostile to God. 
The double vision of this chapter, therefore, shows the separa- 
tion of the wicked from the congregation of the Lord, and 
their banishment into and concentration within the ungodly 
kingdom of the world. This distinction and separation com- 
menced with the coming of the Messiah, and runs through all 
the ages of the spread and development of the Christian 
church, until at the time of the end they will come more and 
more into outward manifestation; and the evil, having been 
sifted out by the judicial power of God and His Spirit, will 
form itself into a Babel of the last days, as Ezek. xxxviii. and 
xxxix. clearly show, and attempt a last struggle with the king- 
dom of God, in which it will be overcome and destroyed by 
the last judgment. 
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SEVENTH VISION: THE FOUR CHARIOTS.—CHAP. VI. 1-8. 


Ver. 1. “And again I lifted up my eyes, and saw, and behold 
four chariots coming forth between the two mountains, and the 
mountains were mountains of brass. Ver. 2. In the first chariot 
were red horses, and in the second chariot black horses. Ver. 5. 
And in the third chariot white horses, and in the fourth chariot 
speckled powerful horses. Ver. 4. And I answered and said to 
the angel that talked with me, What are these, my lord? Ver. 5. 
And the angel answered and said to me, These are the four winds 
of heaven going out, after having stationed themselves by the Lord 
of the whole earth. Ver. 6. Those in which the black horses are, 
go out into the land of the north, and the white have gone out 
behind them, and the speckled have gone out into the land of the 
south. Ver. 7. And the powerful ones have gone out, and sought 
to go, to pass through the earth; and he said, Go ye, and pass 
through the earth; and they passed through the earth. Ver. 8. 
And he called to me, and spake to me thus: Behold, those which 
go out into the land of the north let down my spirit in the land 
of the north.’ The four chariots are explained in ver. 5 by 
the interpreting angel to be the four winds of heaven, which 
go forth after they have taken their stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth, i.e. have appeared before Him in the attitude of 
servants, to lay their account before Him, and to receive com- 
mands from Him (oY 23:3, as in Job i. 6, ii. 1). This addi- 
tion shows that the explanation is not a real interpretation ; 
that is to say, the meaning is not that the chariots represent 
the four winds; but the less obvious figure of the chariots is 
explained through the more obvious figure of the winds, which 
answers better to the reality. Since, for example, according 
to ver. 8, the chariots are designed to carry the Spirit (radch) 
of God, there was nothing neil which they could be more 
suitably compared than the winds (radch) of heaven, for these 
are the most appropriate earthly substratum to symbolize the 
working of the Divine Spirit (cf. Jer. xlix. 36; Dan. vii. 2). 
This Spirit, in its judicial operations, is to. be borne by the 
chariots to the places more immediately designated in the 
vision. As they go out, after having appeared before God, 
the two mountains, between which they go out or come forth, 
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can only be sought in the place where God’s dwelling is. But 
the mountains are of brass, and therefore are not earthly 
mountains; but they are not therefore mere symbols of the 
might of God with which His church is defended (Hengst., 
Neumann), or allusions to the fact that the dwelling-place of 
God is immoveable and unapproachable (Koehler), or symbols 
of the imperial power of the world and the kingdom of God 
(Kliefoth), according to which the power of the world would 
be just as immoveable as the kingdom of God. The symbol 
has rather a definite geographical view as its basis. As the 
lands to which the chariots go are described geographically as 
the lands of the north and south, the starting-point of the 
chariots must also be thought of geographically, and must 
therefore be a place or country lying between the northern 
and southern lands: this is the land of Israel, or more espe- 
cially Jerusalem, the centre of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God, where the Lord had His dwelling-place. It is therefore 
the view of Jerusalem and its situation that lies at the founda- 
tion of the vision; only we must not think of the mountains 
Zion and Moriah (as Osiander, Maurer, Hofmann, and Um- 
breit do), for these are never distinguished from one another 
in the Old Testament as forming two separate mountains ; 
but we have rather to think of Zion and the Mount of Olives, 
which stood opposite to it towards the east. Both are named 
as places where or from which the Lord judges the world, viz. 
the Mount of Olives in ch. xiv. 4, and Zion very frequently, 
e.g. in Joel iii. 16. The place between the two mountains is, 
then, the valley of Jehoshaphat, in which, according to Joel 
iii. 2 sqq., the Lord judges the nations. In the vision before 
us this valley simply forms the starting-point for the chariots, 
which carry the judgment from the dwelling-place of God 
into the lands of the north and south, which are mentioned as 
the seat of the imperial power; and the mountains are of brass, 
to denote the immoveable firmness of the place where the Lord 
dwells, and where He has founded His kingdom. 

The colour of the horses, by which the four chariots are 
distinguished, is just as significant here as in ch. i. 8; and 
indeed, so far as the colour is the same, the meaning is also 
the same here as there. Three colours are alike, since b’rud- 
dim, speckled, is not essentially different from s’ruqgim, star- 
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ling-grey, viz. black and white mixed together (see at ch. i. 8). 
The black horses are added here. Black is the colour of grief 
(cf. “black as sackcloth of hair,” Rev. vi. 12). The rider 
upon the black horse in Rev. vi. 5, 6, holds in his hand the 
emblem of dearness, the milder form of famine. Consequently 
the colours of the horses indicate the destination of the chariots, 
to execute judgment upon the enemies of the kingdom of God. 
Red, as the colour of blood, points to war and bloodshed; the 
speckled colour to pestilence and other fatal plagues; and the 
black colour to dearness and famine: so that these three cha- 
riots symbolize the three great judgments, war, pestilence, and 
hunger (2 Sam. xxiv. 11 sqq.), along with which “the noisome 
beast” is also mentioned in Ezek. xiv. 21 as a fourth judgment. 
In the vision before us the fourth chariot is drawn by white 
horses, to point to the glorious victories of the ministers of the 
divine judgment. The explanation of the chariots in this 
vision is rendered more difficult by the fact, that on the one 
hand the horses of the fourth chariot are not only called 
b’ruddim, but O'¥28 also; and on the other hand, that in the 
account of the starting of the chariots the red horses are 
omitted, and the speckled are distinguished from the O°S8 
instead, inasmuch as it is affirmed of the former that they 
went forth into the south country, and of the latter, that “they 
sought to go that they might pass through the whole earth,” 
and they passed through with the consent of God. The com- 
mentators have therefore attempted in different ways to identify 
DONT in ver. 7 with OWI. Hitzig and Maurer assume that 
DDN is omitted from ver. 6 by eee and that o'yDs in 
ver. 7 is a copyist’s error for D938, although there is nota 
single critical authority that can be adduced in support of this. 
Hengstenberg and Umbreit suppose that the predicate D'¥9x, 
strong, in ver. 3 refers to all the horses in the four chariots, 
and that by the “strong” horses of ver. 7 we are to under- 
stand the “red” horses of the first chariot. But if the horses 
of all the chariots were strong, the red alone cannot be so 
called, since the article not only stands before O°¥8 in ver. 7, 
but ale before the three other colours, and indicates noiine 
more than that the colours have been mentioned before. Mores 
over, it is grammatically impossible that D'¥DN in ver. 3 should 
maker to Ai the four teams; as “ we must in that case have had 
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nbp Dis” (Koehler). Others (e.g. Abulw., Kimchi, Calvin, 
and Koehler) have attempted to prove that DsDX may have 
the sense of DNSIN ; regarding }{O8 as a softened form of 49M, 
and explaining the latter, after Isa. Ixiii. 1, as signifying bright 
red. But apart from the fact that it is impossible to see why 
so unusual a word should have been chosen in the place of the 
intelligible word ’adummim in the account of the destination of 
the red team in ver. 7, unless DSO were merely a copyist’s 
error for ’adummim, there are no satisfactory grounds for 
identifying j8 with 779M, since it is impossible to adduce any 
well-established examples of the change of n into s in Hebrew. 
The assertion of Koehler, that the Chaldee verb DON, robustus 
uit, is pen in Hebrew in Job xxxix. 4, is incorrect; for we 
find pon in the sense of to be healthy and strong in the Syriac 
and Talmudic as well, and the Chaldaic DN is a softened form 
of nby, and not of pon. The fact that in 1 Chron. viii. 35 we 
have the name YISA in the place of 79H in 1 Chron. ix. 41, 
being the only instance of the interchange of 8 and 7m in 
Hebrew, is not sufficient of itself to sustain the alteration, amidst 
the great mass of various readings in the genealogies of the 
Chronicles. Moreover, chdémiats, from chdméts, to be sharp, 
does not mean red (=’déddm), but a glaring colour, like the 
Greek o£vs ; and even in Isa. Ixili. 1 it has simply this mean- 
ing, ze. merely “denotes the unusual redness of the dress, 
which does not look like the purple of a king’s talar, or the 
scarlet of a chlamys” (Delitzsch); or, speaking more correctly, 
it merely denotes the glaring colour which the dress has 
acquired through being sprinkled over with red spots, arising 
either from the dark juice of the grape or from blood. All 
that remains therefore is to acknowledge, in accordance with 
the words of the text, that in the interpretation of the vision 
the departure of the team with the red horses is omitted, and 
the team with speckled powerful horses divided into two teams 
—one with speckled horses, and the other with black. We 
cannot find any support in this for the interpretation of the 
four chariots as denoting the four imperial monarchies of 
Daniel, since neither the fact that there are four chariots nor 
the colour of the teams furnishes any tenable ground for this. 
And it is precluded by the angel’s comparison of the four 
chariots to the four winds, which point to four quarters of the 
VOL. II. T 
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globe, as in Jer. xlix. 36 and Dan. vii. 2, but not to four 
empires rising one after another, one of which always took 
the place of the other, so that they embraced the same lands, 
and were merely distinguished from one another by the fact 
that each in succession spread over a wider surface than its 
predecessor. The colour of the horses also does not favour, 
but rather opposes, any reference to the four great empires. 
Leaving out of sight the arguments already adduced at ch. 
i. 8 against this interpretation, Kliefoth himself admits that, 
so far as the horses and their colour are concerned, there is a 
thorough contrast between this vision and the first one (ch. 
i. 7-17),—namely, that in the first vision the colour assigned 
to the horses corresponds to the kingdoms of the world to 
which they are sent, whereas in the vision before us they have 
the colour of the kingdoms from which they set out to convey 
the judgment to the others; and he endeavours to explain this 
distinction, by saying that in the first vision the riders procure 
information from the different kingdoms of the world as to 
their actual condition, whereas in the vision before us the 
chariots have to convey the judgment to the kingdoms of the 
world. But this distinction furnishes no tenable ground for 
interpreting the colour of the horses in the one case in accord- 
ance with the object of their mission, and in the other case in 
accordance with their origin or starting-point. If the intention 
was to set forth the stamp of the kingdoms in the colours, they 
would correspond in both visions to the kingdoms upon or in 
which the riders and the chariots had to perform their mission. 
If, on the other hand, the colour is regulated by the nature 
and object of the vision, so that these are indicated by it, it 
cannot exhibit the character of the great empires. 

If we look still further at the statement of the angel as to 
the destination of the chariots, the two attempts made by Hof- 
mann and Kliefoth to combine the colours of the horses with 
the empires, show most distinctly the untenable character of 
this view. According to both these expositors, the angel says 
nothing about the chariot with the red horses, because the 
Babylonian empire had accomplished its mission to destroy the 
Assyrian empire. But the Perso-Median empire had also 
accomplished its mission to destroy the Babylonian, and there- 
fore the team with the black horses should also have been left 
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unnoticed in the explanation. On the other hand, Kliefoth 
asserts, and appeals to the participle D'SY* in ver. 6 in support 
of his assertion, that the chariot with the horses of the imperial 
monarchy of Medo-Persia goes to the north country, viz. Meso- 
potamia, the seat of Babel, to convey the judgment of God 
thither ; that the judgment was at that very time in process of 
execution, and the chariot was going in the prophet’s own day. 
But although the revolt of Babylon in the time of Darius, and 
its result, furnish an apparent proof that the power of the 
Babylonian empire was not yet completely destroyed in Zecha- 
riah’s time, this intimation cannot lie in the participle as ex- 
pressing what is actually in process, for the simple reason that 
in that case the perfects 3838’ which follow would necessarily 
affirm what had already taken place; and consequently not only 
_ would the white horses, which went out behind the black, i.e. 

the horses of the imperial monarchy of Macedonia, have exe- 
cuted the judgment upon the Persian empire, but the speckled 
horses would have accomplished their mission also, since the 
same %N¥" is affirmed of both. The interchange of this participle 
with the ‘perfect does not point to any difference in the time at 
which the events occur, but simply expresses a distinction in 
the idea. In the clause with O'' the mission of the chariot 
is expressed through the medium of the participle, according to 
its idea. The expression “the black horses are going out” is 
equivalent to, “they are appointed to go out;” whereas in the 
following clauses with 38% the going out is expressed in the 
form of a fact, for which we should use the present. 

A still greater difficulty lies in the way of the interpretation 
of the colours of the horses as denoting the great empires, from 
the statement concerning the places to which the teams go 
forth. Kliefoth finds the reason why not only the black horses 
(of the Medo-Persian monarchy), but also the white horses (of 
the Greeco-Macedonian), go forth to the north country (Meso- 
potamia), but the latter after the former, in the fact that not 
only the Babylonian empire had its seat there, but the Medo- 
Persian empire also. But how does the going forth of the 
speckled horses into the south country (Egypt) agree with 
this? If the fourth chariot answered to the fourth empire in 
Daniel, i.e. to the Roman empire, since this empire executed 
the judgment upon the Greco-Macedonian monarchy, this 
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chariot must of necessity have gone forth to the seat of that 
monarchy. But that was not Egypt, the south country, but 
Central Asia or Babylon, where Alexander died in the midst 
of his endeavours to give a firm foundation to his monarchy. 
In order to explain the going out of the (fourth) chariot with 
the speckled horses into the south country, Hofmann inserts 
between the Graco-Macedonian monarchy and the Roman the 
empire of Antiochus Epiphanes as a small intermediate empire, 
which is indicated by the speckled horses, and thereby brings 
Zechariah into contradiction not only with Daniel’s description 
of the empires, but also with the historical circumstances, ac- 
cording to which, as Kliefoth has already observed, “ Antiochus 
Epiphanes and his power had not the importance of an imperial 
monarchy, but were merely an offshoot of another imperial 
monarchy, namely the Greeco-Macedonian.”* Kliefoth’s attempt 
to remove this difficulty is also a failure. Understanding by 
the spotted strong horses the Roman empire, he explains the 
separation of the spotted from the powerful horses in the 
angel’s interpretation from the peculiar character of the impe- 
rial monarchy of Rome,—namely, that it will first of all appear 
as an actual and united empire, but will then break up into ten 
kingdoms, 7.¢. into a plurality of kingdoms embracing the whole 

1 Kliefoth (Sach. p. 90) adds, by way of still further argument in 
support of the above: ‘‘The way in which Antiochus Hpiphanes is intro- 
duced in Dan. viii. is in perfect accordance with these historical circum- 
stances. The third monarchy, the Greeco-Macedonian, represented as a 
he-goat, destroys the Medo-Persian empire; but its first great horn, Alex- 
ander, breaks off in the midst of its victorious career: four horns or 
kingdoms grow out of the Greeco-Macedonian, and one of these offshoots 
of the Macedonian empire is Antiochus Epiphanes, the ‘little horn,’ the 
bold and artful king.” But Zechariah would no more agree with this 
description in Daniel than with the historical fulfilment, if he had intended 
the speckled horses to represent Antiochus Epiphanes. For whereas, like 
Daniel, he enumerates four imperial monarchies, he makes the spotted 
horses appear not with the third chariot, but with the fourth, and expressly 
combines the spotted horses with the powerful ones, which, even according 
to Hofmann, were intended to indicate the Romans, and therefore unques- 
tionably connects the spotted horses with the Roman empire. If, then, he 
wished the spotted horses to be understood as referring to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, he would represent Antiochus Epiphanes not as an offshoot of 
the third or Greeco-Macedonian monarchy, but as the first member of the 


fourth or Roman, in direct contradiction to the book of Daniel and to the 
historical order of events. 
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earth, and finally pass over into the kingdom of Antichrist. 
Accordingly, the spotted horses go out first of all, and carry 
the spirit of wrath to the south country, Egypt, which comes 
into consideration as the kingdom of the Ptolemies, and as that 
most vigorous offshoot of the Graco-Macedonian monarchy, 
which survived Antiochus Epiphanes himself. The powerful 
horses harnessed to the same chariot as the Roman horses go 
out after this, and wander over the whole earth. They are the 
divided kingdoms of Daniel springing out of the Roman empire, 
which are called the powerful ones, not only because they go 
over the whole earth, but also because Antichrist with his 
kingdom springs out of them, to convey the judgments of God 
over the whole earth. But however skilful this interpretation 
is, it founders on the fact, that it fails to explain the going 
forth of the speckled horses into the land of the south in a 
manner corresponding to the object of the vision and the his- 
torical circumstances. If the vision represented the judg- 
ment, which falls upon the empires in such a manner that the 
one kingdom destroys or breaks up the other, the speckled 
horses, which are intended to represent the actual and united 
Roman empire, would of necessity have gone out not merely 
into the south country, but into the north country also, because 
the Roman empire conquered and destroyed not only the one 
offshoot of the Greeco-Macedonian empire, but all the kingdoms 
that sprang out of that empire. Kliefoth has given no reason 
for the exclusive reference to the southern branch of this im- 
perial monarchy, nor can any reason be found. The kingdom 
of the Ptolemies neither broke up the other kingdoms that 
sprang out of the monarchy of Alexander, nor received them 
into itself, so that it could be mentioned as pars pro toto, and 
it had no such importance in relation to the holy land and 
nation as that it could be referred to on that account. If the 
angel had simply wished to mention a vigorous offshoot of the 
Greco-Macedonian empire instead of mentioning the whole, 
he would certainly have fixed his eye upon the kingdom of the 
Seleucidze, which developed itself in Antiochus Epiphanes into 
a type of Antichrist, and have let the speckled horses also go to 
the north, i.e. to Syria. This could have been explained by re- 
ferring to Daniel; but not their going forth to the south country 
from the fact that the south country is mentioned in Dan. xi. 5, 
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as Kliefoth supposes, inasmuch as in this prophecy of Daniel 
not only the king of the south, but the king of the north is also 
mentioned, and that long-continued conflict between the two de- 
scribed, which inflicted such grievous injury upon the holy land. 

To obtain a simple explanation of the vision, we must 
consider, above all things, that in all these visions the inter- 
pretations of the angel do not furnish a complete explanation 
of all the separate details of the vision, but simply hints and 
expositions of certain leading features, from which the meaning 
of the whole may be gathered. This is the case here. All 
the commentators have noticed the fact, that the statement in 
ver. 8 concerning the horses going forth into the north country, 
viz. that they carry the Spirit of Jehovah thither, also applies 
to the rest of the teams—namely, that they also carry the 
Spirit of Jehovah to the place to which they go forth. It is 
also admitted that the angel confines himself to interpreting 
single features by individualizing. This is the case here with 
regard to the two lands to which the chariots go forth. The 
land of the north, ze. the territory covered by the lands of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and the land of the south, i.e. Egypt, 
are mentioned as the two principal seats of the power of the 
world in its hostility to Israel: Egypt on the one hand, and 
Asshur-Babel on the other, which were the principal foes of 
the people of God, not only before the captivity, but also 
afterwards, in the conflicts between Syria and Egypt for the 
possession of Palestine (Dan. xi.). If we observe this combina- 
tion, the hypothesis that our vision depicts the fate of the four 
imperial monarchies, is deprived of all support. Two chariots 
go into the north country, which is one representative of the 
heathen world-power : viz. first of all the black horses, to carry 
famine thither, as one of the great plagues of God with which 
the ungodly are punished: a plague which is felt all the more 
painfully, in proportion to the luxury and excess in which men 
have previously lived. Then follow the white horses, indi- 
cating that the judgment will lead to complete victory over 
the power of the world. Into the south country, 7.e. to Egypt, 
the other representative of the heathen world-power, goes the 
chariot with the speckled horses, to carry the manifold judg- 
ment of death by sword, famine, and pestilence, which is 
indicated by this colour. After what has been said concerning 
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the team that went forth into the north country, it. follows as 
a matter of course that this judgment will also execute the 
will of the Lord, so that it is quite sufficient for a chariot to 
be mentioned. On the other hand, it was evidently important 
to guard against the opinion that the judgment would only 
affect the two countries or kingdoms that are’ specially men- 
tioned, and to give distinct prominence to the fact that they 
are only representatives of the heathen world, and that what 
is here announced applies to the whole world that is at enmity 
against God. This is done through the explanation in ver. 7 
concerning the going out of a fourth team, to pass through 
the whole earth. This mission is not received by the red 
horses, but by the powerful ones, as the speckled horses are 
also called in the vision, to indicate that the manifold judg- 
ments indicated by the speckled horses will pass over the earth 
in all their force. The going forth of the red horses is not 
mentioned, simply because, according to the analogy of what 
has been said concerning the other teams, there could be no 
doubt about it, as the blood-red colour pointed clearly enough 
to the shedding of blood. The object of the going forth of 
the chariots is to let down the Spirit of Jehovah upon the 
land in question. ‘* 1 0, to cause the Spirit of Jehovah 
to rest, i.e. to let it down, is not identical with non 2, to let 
out His wrath, in Ezek. v. 13, xvi. 42; for radch is not equi- 
valent to chémah, wrath or fury; but the Spirit of Jehovah is 
riitich mishpadt (Isa. iv. 4), a spirit of judgment, which not only 
destroys what is ungodly, but also quickens and invigorates 
what is related to God. The vision does not set forth the 
destruction of the world-power, which is at enmity against God, 
but simply the judgment by which God purifies the sinful 
world, exterminates all that is ungodly, and renews it by His 
Spirit. It is also to be observed, that vers. 6 and 7 are a con- 
tinuation of the address of the angel, and not an explanation 
given by the prophet of what has been said by the angel in 
ver. 5. The construction in ver. 6a is anakolouthic, the horses 
being made the subject in D8, instead of the chariot with 
black horses, because the significance of the chariots lay in 
the horses. The object to 7198" in ver. 7) is “the Lord of the 
whole earth” in ver. 5, who causes the chariots to go forth; 
whereas in ‘18 Pym in ver. 8 it is the interpreting angel again. 
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By py, lit. he cried to him, i.e. called out to him with a loud 
voice, the contents of the exclamation are held up as important 
to the interpretation of the whole. 


THE CROWN UPON JOSHUA’S HEAD.—CHAP. VI. 9—15. 


The series of visions closes with a symbolical transaction, 
which is closely connected with the substance of the night- 
visions, and sets before the eye the figure of the mediator of 
salvation, who, as crowned high priest, or as priestly king, is 
to build the kingdom of God, and raise it into a victorious 
power over all the kingdoms of this world, for the purpose of 
comforting and strengthening the congregation. ‘The transac- 
tion is the following: Ver. 9. “ And the word of Jehovah came 
to me thus: Ver. 10. Take of the people of the captivity, of 
Cheldai, of Tobijah, and of Jedahyah, and go thou the same day, 
go into the house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah, whither they 
have come from Babel; Ver. 11. And take silver and gold, and 
make crowns, and set them upon the head of Joshua the son of 
Jocadak the high priest.” By the introduction, “The word of 
the Lord came to me,” the following transaction is introduced 
as a procedure of symbolical importance. It is evident from 
vers. 10 and 11 that messengers had come to Jerusalem from 
the Israelites who had been left behind in Babel, to offer 
presents of silver and gold, probably for supporting the erec- 
tion of the temple, and had gone to the house of Josiah the 
son of Zephaniah. The prophet is to go to them, and to take 
silver and gold from them, to have a crown made for Joshua 
the high priest. The construction in vers. 10 and 11 is some- 
what broad and dragging. The object is wanting to the inf. 
absol. nipe, which is used instead of the imperative; and the 
sentence which has been begun is interrupted by ‘10 NN3, so 
that the verb which stands at the head is resumed in the Ano 
of ver. 11, and the sentence finished by the introduction of 
the object. This view is the simplest one. For it is still more 
impracticable to take nip? in an absolute sense, and either 
supply the object from the context, or force it out by altera- 
tions of the text (Hitzig). If, for example, we were to supply 
as the object, “that which they are bringing,” this meaning 
would result: “accept what they are bringing, do not refuse 
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it,” without there being any ground for the assumption that 
there had been any unwillingness to accept the presents. The 
alteration of “end into "12M, “my jewels,” is destitute of any 
critical support, and “eM is defended against critical caprice 
by the pone in ver. 14. Nor can npian ns) be taken as the 
object to nipo, “take (some) from the emigration,” because 
this thought requires }2, and is irreconcilable with NN, “ from 
with.”  Haggoldh, lit. the wandering into exile, then those who 
belong to the wandering, or to the exiled, not merely those 
who are still in exile, but very frequently also those who have 
returned from exile. This is the meaning here, as in Ezra 
iv. 1, vi. 19, etc. Mécheldat is an abbreviation for "Ion MND. 
Cheldai, Tobiyah, and Yedahyah, were the persons who had 
come from Babylon to bring the present. This is implied in 
the words ‘219 382 WN, whither they have come from Babel. 
WS is an accus. loci, pointing back to M3. We are not war- 
ranted in interpreting the names of these men symbolically or 
typically, either by the circumstance that the names have an 
appellative meaning, like all proper names in Hebrew, or by 
the fact that Cheldai is written Chélem in ver. 14, and that 
instead of Josiah we have there apparently chén. For chén is 
not a proper name (see at ver. 14), and chélem, i.e. strength, 
is not materially different from Cheldai, 1.e. the enduring one ; 
so that it is only a variation of the name, such as we often 
meet with. The definition “on that day” can only point back 
to the day mentioned in ch. i. 7, on which Zechariah saw the 
night-visions, so that it defines the chronological connection 
between this symbolical transaction and those night-visions. 
For, with the explanation given by C. B. Michaelis, “ die isto 
quo scil. facere debes que nunc mando,” the definition of the 
time is unmeaning. If God had defined the day more precisely 
to the prophet in the vision, the prophet would have recorded 
it. Zechariah is to have given to him as much of the silver 
and gold which they have brought with them as is required 
to make ‘aidroth. The plural ‘atdroth does indeed apparently 
point to at least two crowns, say a silver and a golden one, as 
C. B. Michaelis and Hitzig suppose. But what follows cannot 
be made to harmonize with this. The prophet is to put the 
‘atdroth upon Joshua’s head. But you do not put two or 
more crowns upon the head of one man; and the indifference 
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with which Ewald, Hitzig, and Bunsen interpolate the words 
VNID baant after WN13, without the smallest critical authority, 
is condemned by the ack that in what follows only one wearer 
of a crown is spoken of, and in ver. 13, according to the correct 
interpretation, there is no “ sharp distinalon vauile between the 
priest and the Messiah.” The plural “adrdth denotes here one 
single splendid crown, consisting of several gold and silver 
twists wound together, or rising one above another, as in Job 
xxxi. 36, and just as in Rev. xix. 12 (él ty Kehadiy aitod 
diadnuata moda) Christ is said to wear, not many separate 
diadems, but a crown consisting of several diadems twisted 
together, as the insignia of His Eel dignity. 
The meaning a this is expiinceat in vers. 12-15. Ver. 12. 
“ And speak to him, saying, Thus speaketh Jehovah of hosts, 
saying, Behold a man, His name is Tsemach (Sprout), and OT 
His place will He sprout up, and build the temple of Jehovah. 
Ver. 13. And He will build the temple of Jehovah, and He will 
carry loftiness, and will sit and rule upon His throne, and will 
be a priest upon His throne, and the counsel of peace will be 
between them both. Ver. 14. And the crown will be to Chelem, 
and to Tobijah, and to Jedahjah, and the favour of the son of 
Zephaniah, for a memorial in the temple of Jehovah. Ver. 15. 
And they that are far off will come and build at the temple of 
Jehovah ; then will ye know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me 
-to you; and it will come to pass, if ye hearken to the voice of 
Jehovah your God.” Two things are stated in these verses 
concerning the crown: (1) In vers. 12 and 13 the meaning is 
explained of the setting of the crown upon the head of Joshua 
the high priest; and (2) in vers. 14, 15, an explanation is 
given of the circumstance, that the crown had been made of 
silver and gold presented by men of the captivity. The 
crowning of Joshua the high priest with a royal crown, which 
did not properly belong to the high priest as such, as his head- 
dress is neither called a crown (‘cétdréh) nor formed part of 
the insignia of royal dignity and glory, had a typical signifi- 
cance. It pointed to a man who would sit upon his throne as 
both ruler and priest, that is to say, would combine both royalty 
and priesthood in his own person and rank. The expression 
“ Speak thou to him” shows that the peer of Jehovah are 
addressed to Joshua, and to him alone (v2 S is singular), and 
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therefore that Zerubbabel must not be interpolated into ver. 11 
along with Joshua. The man whom Joshua is to represent or 
typify, by having a crown placed upon his head, is designated 
as the Messiah, by the name Tsemach (see at ch. iii. 8); and this 
name is hie by the expression nis) YAM, These words 
must not be taken impersonally, in the sense of “ under him 
will it sprout” (LX X., Luth., Calov., Hitzig, Maurer, and 
others) ; for this thought cannot be justified from the usage of 
the language, to say nothing of its being quite remote from the 
context, since we have YANND, and not YANM (under him); and 
moreover, the change of ees in nosy and 72) would be in- 
tolerably harsh. In addition to this, according to Jer. xxxili. 
15, the Messiah is called Tsemach, because Jehovah causes a 
righteous growth to spring up to David, so that Tsemach is the 
sprouting one, and not he who makes others or something else 
to sprout. AnD, “from under himself,” is equivalent to 
“ from his place” (Ex. x. 23), ¢.e. from his soil; and is cor- 
rectly explained by Alting in Hengstenberg thus: “ both as to 
his nation and as to his country, of the house of David, Judah, 
and Abraham, to whom the promises were made.” It also 
contains an allusion to the fact that He will grow from below 
upwards, from lowliness to eminence. ‘This Sprout will build 
the temple of the Lord. That these words do not refer to 
the building of the earthly temple of stone and wood, as Ros. 
and Hitzig Aes the Rabbins suppose, is so obvious, eat even 
Koehler has given up this view here, and understands the 
words, as ee 2 oy Tholuck, and abhors do, as relating to 
the spiritual temple, of which the tabernacle and the temples of 
both Solomon and Zerubbabel were only symbols, the temple 
which is the church of God itself (Hos. viii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5; 
Heb. iii. 6; and Eph. ii. 21, 22). Zechariah not only speaks 
of this temple here, but also in ch. iv. 9, as Haggai had done 
before him, in Hag. ii. 6-9, which puts the correctness of our 
explanation of these passages beyond the reach of doubt. The 
repetition of this statement in ver. 1éa is not useless, but serves, 
as the emphatic S17) before this and the following sentence 
shows, to bring the work of the Tsemach into connection with 
the place He will occupy, in other words, to show the glory 
of the temple to be built. The two clauses are to be linked 
together thus: “ He who will build the temple, the same will 
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carry eminence.” There is no “ antithesis to the building of 
the temple by Joshua and Zerubbabel” (Koehler) in 87); but . 
this is quite as foreign to the context as another view of the 
same commentator, viz. that ver. 13 interrupts the explanation 
of what the shoot is to be. ‘tin, eminence, is the true word for 
regal majesty (cf. Jer. xxii. 18; 1 Chron. xxix. 25; Dan. xi. 
21). In this majesty He will sit upon His throne and rule, 
also using His regal dignity and power for the good of His 
people, and will be a Priest upon His throne, «.e. will be at 
once both Priest and King upon the throne which He assumes. 
The rendering, “ And there will be a priest upon His throne” 
(Ewald and Hitzig), is precluded by the simple structure of 
the sentences, and still more by the strangeness of the thought 
which it expresses; for the calling of a priest in relation to 
God and the people is not to sit upon a throne, but to stand 
before Jehovah (cf. Judg. xx. 28; Deut. xvii. 12), Even the 
closing words of this verse, “ And a counsel of peace will be 
between them both,” do not compel us to introduce a priest 
sitting upon the throne into the text by the side of the Tsemach 
ruling upon His throne. O73 cannot be taken as a neuter 
in the sense of “ between the regal dignity of the Messiah and 
Wis priesthood” (Capp., Ros.), and does not even refer to the 
Tsemach and Jehovah, but to the Moshél and Kohén, who sit 
upon the throne, united in one person, in the Tsemach. Between 
these two there will be ‘dsath shalom. ‘This does ‘not merely 
mean, “ the most perfect harmony will exist” (Hofmann, Um- 
breit), for that is a matter of course, and does not exhaust the 
meaning of the words. ‘Atsath shalom, counsel of peace, is 
not merely peaceful, harmonious consultation, but consultation 
which has peace for its object ; and the thought is the follow- 
ing: The Messiah, who unites in Himself royalty and priesthood, 
will counsel and promote the peace of His people. 

This is the typical meaning of the crowning of the high 
priest Joshua. But another feature is added to this. The 
crown, which has been placed upon the head of Joshua, to 
designate him as the type of the Messiah, is to be kept in the 
temple of the Lord after the performance of this act, as a 
memorial for those who bring the silver and gold from the 
exiles in Babel, and ‘37a ino, ae. for the favour or grace of the 
son of Zephaniah. Chén is not a proper name, or another name 
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for Josiah, but an appellative in the sense of favour, or a fayour- 
able disposition, and refers to the favour which the son of 
Zephaniah has shown to the emigrants who have come from 
Babylon, by receiving them hospitably into his house. For a 
memorial of these men, the crown is to be kept in the temple 
of Jehovah. The object of this is not merely “to guard it 
against profanation, and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
givers” (Kliefoth) ; but this action has also a symbolical and 
prophetic meaning, which is given in ver. 15 in the words, 
“ Strangers will come and build at the temple of the Lord.” 
Those who have come from the far distant Babylon are types 
of the distant nations who will help to build the temple of the 
Lord with their possessions and treasures. This symbolical 
proceeding therefore furnishes a confirmation of the promise 
in Hag. ii. 7, that the Lord will fill His temple with the 
treasures of all nations. By the realization of what is indi- 
cated in this symbolical proceeding, Israel will perceive that 
the speaker has been sent to them by the Lord of hosts; that is 
to say, not that Zechariah has spoken by the command of God, 
but that the Lord has sent the angel of Jehovah. For although 
in what precedes, only the prophet, and not the angel of 
Jehovah, has appeared as acting and speaking, we must not 
change the “ sending” into “ speaking” here, or take the 
féettinla ‘a1 °D DAY in any other sense here than in ch. ii. 13, 
15, and iv. 9. We must therefore assume, that just as the 
words of theprophet pass imperceptibly into words of Jehovah, 
so here they pass into the words of the angel of Jehovah, w es 
says concerning himself that Jehovah has sent him. The 
words conclude with the earnest admonition to the hearers, that 
they are only to become partakers of the predicted good when 
they hearken to the voice of their God. The sentence com- 
mencing with 77) does not contain any apostopesis ; there is no 
valid ground for such an assumption as this in the simple an- ' 
nouncement, which shows no trace of excitement; but v’hdyah 
may be connected with the preceding thought, “ ye will know,” 
etc., and affirms that they will only discern that the angel of 
Jehovah has been sent to them when they pay attention to the 
voice of their God. Now, although the recognition of the 
sending of the angel of the Lord involves participation in the 
Messianic salvation, the fact that this recognition is made to 
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depend upon their giving heed to the word of God, by no means 
implies that the coming of the Messiah, or the participation of 
the Gentiles in His kingdom, will be bound up with the fidelity 
of the covenant nation, as Hengstenberg supposes; but the 
words simply declare that Israel will not come to the knowledge 
of the Messiah or to His salvation, unless it hearkens to the 
voice of the Lord. Whoever intentionally closes his eyes, will 
be unable to see the salvation of God. 

The question whether the prophet really carried out the 
symbolical action enjoined upon him in vers. 10 sqq., exter- 
nally or not, can neither be answered in the affirmative nor 
with a decided negative. The statement in ver. 11, that the 
prophet, who was hardly a goldsmith, was to make the crown, 
is no more a proof that it was not actually done, than the 
talmudic notice in Middoth iii., concerning the place where 
the crown was hung up in the temple, is a proof that it 
was. For n'’Y in ver. 11 may also express causing to be 
made; and the talmudic notice referred to does not affirm 
that this crown was kept in the temple, but simply states that 
in the porch of the temple there were beams stretching from 
one wall to the other, and that golden chains were fastened to 
them, upon which the priestly candidates climbed up and saw 
crowns; and the verse before us is then quoted, with the 
formula 7i2832¥ as a confirmation of this. 


Il. THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE 
FASTING.—CHap. vil. AND VII. 


In reply to a question addressed to the priests and prophets 

in Jerusalem by the messengers of Bethel, whether the day on 

‘which Jerusalem and the temple were reduced to ashes by the 
Chaldeans is still to be kept as a day of mourning and fasting 

(ch. vii. 1-3), the Lord declares to the people through Zechariah, 

that He does not look upon fasting as a service well-pleasing 

to Him, but that He desires obedience to His word (vers. 4-7), 

and that He has only been obliged to scatter Israel among the 

nations on account of its obstinate resistance to the command- 

ments of righteousness, love, and truth made known to them 
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through the prophets (vers. 8-14), but that now He will turn 
again to Zion and Jerusalem with great warmth of love, and 
will bless His people with abundant blessings if they will only 
perform truth, just judgment, faithfulness, and love one towards 
another (ch. viii. 1-17). Then will He make the previous fast- 
days into days of joy and delight to them, and so glorify Him- 
self upon Jerusalem, that many and powerful nations will come 
to seek and worship the Lord of hosts there (ch. viii. 18-23). 


THE FAST-DAYS OF ISRAEL, AND OBEDIENCE TO THE WORD 
OF GOD.—CHAP. VII. 


Vers. 1-3 describe the occasion for this instructive and 
consolatory “ word of God,” which was addressed to Zechariah 
in the fourth year of Darius, z.e. two years after the building 
of the temple was resumed, and two years before its completion, 
and therefore at a time when the building must have been far 
advanced, and the temple itself was possibly already finished 
in the rough. Ver. 1. “Jt came to pass in the fourth year of 
hing Darius, that the word of Jehovah came to Zechariah, on the 
fourth (day) of the ninth month, mm Kislev.” In this definition 
of the time we are surprised first of all at the circumstance, 
that, according to the Masoretic accentuation, and the division 
of the verses, the statement of the time is torn into two halves, 
and the notice of the year is placed after", whilst that of the 
month does not follow till after ‘7277.9; and secondly, at 
the fact that the introduction of the occurrence which led to 
this word of God is appended with the imperfect ¢. Vav rel. 
(vayyishlach), which would then stand in the sense of the plu- 
perfect in opposition to the rule. On these grounds we must 
give up the Masoretic division of the verses, and connect the 
notice of the month and day in ver. 16 with ver. 2, so that 
ver. 1 contains merely the general statement that in the fourth 
year of king Darius the word of the Lord came to Zechariah. 
What follows will then be appended thus: On the fourth day 
of the ninth month, in Kislev, Bethel sent, etc. Thus the more 
precise definition of the time is only given in connection with 
the following occurrence, because it was self-evident that the 
word of God which was addressed to the prophet in consequence 
of that event, could not have been addressed to him before it 
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occurred. The rendering of the words in ver. 2a is also a 
disputed point. We adopt the following: Ver. 2. “ Then 
Bethel sent Sharezer and Regem-melech, and his people, to entreat 
the face of Jehovah, (ver. 3) to speak to the priests who were at the 
house of Jehovah of hosts, and to the prophets, thus : Shall I weep, 
abstaining in the fifth month as I have now done so many years ?” 
As Béth-él may either signify the house of God, or be the name 
of the town of Bethel, it may be taken either as aceus. loci, or as 
the subject of the sentence. Against the first explanation, which 
is very widely spread, viz. “it sent to the house of God, or to 
Bethel, Sharezer,” etc., or “ they sent to the house of God Shar- 
ezer,” etc., it may be argued not only that the prophet, in order 
to make himself intelligible, ought either to have written ’eél 
Beth él, or to have placed Beth~él after the object, but also that 
beth~2l cannot be shown to have been ever applied to the temple 
of Jehovah, and that it would have been altogether out of place 
to speak of sending to Bethel, because Jehovah could not be 
prayed to in Bethel after the captivity. We must therefore 
take b2th-2l as the subject, and understand it as denoting the 
population of Bethel, and not as a name given to the church 
of the Lord, since there are no conclusive passages to support 
any such use, as béth Y*hovdh only is used for the church of 
God (see at Hos. viii. 1), and here there could be no induce- 
ment to employ so unusual an epithet to denote the nation. A 
considerable number of the earlier inhabitants of Bethel had 
already returned with Zerubbabel, according to Ezra ii. 28 and 
Neh. vii. 82; and, according to Neh. xi. 31, the little town 
appears to have been soon rebuilt. The inhabitants of this 
city sent an embassy to Jerusalem, namely Sharezer and 
Rechem-Melech, and his men. The omission of the nota accus. 
ns has indeed been adduced as an objection to this interpreta- 
tion of the names as the object, and the names have been there- 
fore taken as the subject, and regarded as in apposition to 
Beth-él: “Bethel, namely Sharezer and Rechem, etc., sent ;” 
that is to say, two men are mentioned in connection with 
Bethel, who are supposed to have acted as leaders of the em- 
bassy. But there is something so harsh and inflexible in the 
assumption of such an apposition as this, that in spite of the 
omission of the NX we prefer to regard the names as accusa- 
tives. The name Sharezer is evidently Assyrian (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 
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38; Jer. xxxix. 3, 13), so that the man was probably born in 
Babylonia. The object of sending these men is given first of 
all in general terms: viz. ‘J5"NS8 nidno, lit. to stroke the face 
of Jehovah,—an anthropomorphic expression for affectionate 
entreaty (see at Ps. cxix. 58), and then defined more precisely 
in ver. 3, where it is stated that they were to inquire of the 
priests and prophets, ¢.e. through their mediation, to entreat an 
answer from the Lord, whether the mourning and fasting were 
to be still kept up in the fifth month. Through the clause 
as map IW the priests are described as belonging to the house 
of Jehovah, though not in the sense supposed by Kliefoth, 
namely, “because they were appointed to serve in His house 
along with the Leyites, in the place of the first-born, who were 
the possession of Jehovah” (Num. iii. 41; Deut. x. 8, 9). 
There is no such allusion here ; but the meaning is simply, “ as 
the persons in the temple, who by virtue of their mediatorial 
service were able to obtain an answer from Jehovah to a ques- 
tion addressed to Him in prayer.’ The connection with the 
prophets points to this. The question 12187 is defined by the 
inf, absol. 1125, as consisting in weeping or lamentation connected 
with abstinence from food and drink, i.e. with fasting. On 
this use of the inf. abs., see Ewald, § 280, a; 7135, to abstain (in 
this connection from meat and drink), is synonymous with ay 
in ver. 5. OY m2 Mt: “these how many years,” for which 
we should say, “so many years.” Kamimeh suggests the idea 
of an incalculably long duration. I, in this and other similar 
combinations with numerical data, has acquired the force of 
an adverb: now, already (cf. ch. i. 12, and Ewald, § 302, 0). 
The subject to 7328 is the population of Bethel, by which the 
men had been delegated. The question, however, had reference 
to a subject in which the whole community was interested, 
and hence the answer from God is addressed to all the people 
(ver. 5). So far as the circumstances themselves are concerned, 
we can see from ver. 5 and ch. viii. 19, that during the cap- 
tivity the Israelites had adopted the custom of commemorating 
the leading incidents in the Chaldean catastrophe by keeping 
fast-days in the fifth, seventh, fourth, and tenth months. In 
the fifth month (Ad), on the tenth day, because, according to 
Jer. lii. 12, 13, that was the day on which the temple and the 
city of Jerusalem were destroyed by fire in the nineteenth year 
VOR AL U 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, though the seventh day of that month is 
the date given in 2 Kings xxv. 8, 9 (see the comm. in loc.). 
In the seventh month, according to Jewish tradition, they 
fasted on the third day, on account of the murder of the 
governor Gedaliah, and the Judzeans who had been left in the 
land (2 Kings xxv. 25, 26; Jer. xli. 1 sqq.). In the fourth 
month (Tammuz) they fasted on the ninth day, on account of 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxix. 2, lii. 6, 7). And lastly, in the 
tenth month, a fast was kept on the tenth day on account of 
the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar on that day, in the ninth year of Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxv. 1 and Jer. xxxix. 1)." The question put by the delegates 
referred simply to the fasting in the fifth month, in commemo- 
ration of the destruction of the temple. And now that the 
rebuilding of the temple was rapidly approaching completion, it 
appeared no longer in character to continue to keep this day, 
especially as the prophets had proclaimed on the part of God, 
that the restoration of the temple would be a sign that Jehovah 
had once more restored His favour to the remnant of His people. 
If this fast-day were given up, the others would probably be 
also relinquished. The question actually involved the prayer 
that the Lord would continue permanently to bestow upon His 


1 The later Jews kept the 9th Ab as the day when both the first and 
second temples were destroyed by fire; and in Mishna Taanit iv. 6, five 
disasters are enumerated, which had fallen upon Israel on that day: viz. 
(1) the determination of God not to suffer the fathers to enter the pro- 
mised land; (2 and 3) the destruction of the first and second temples ; 
(4) the conquest of the city of Bether in the time of Bar-Cochba ; (5) the 
destruction of the holy city, which Rashi explains from Mic. iii. 12 and 
Jer. xxvi. 18, but which others refer to the fact that Turnus Rufus (either 
Turannius Rufus or T. Annius Rufus: cf. Schottgen, Horw hebr. et talm. 
ii. 953 sqq., and Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, ii. 77) ploughed over the 
foundation of the temple. Also, on the seventeenth of the fourth month 
(Tammuz), according to Mishna Taan. iv. 6, five disasters are said to have 
befallen Israel: (1) the breaking of the tables of the law (Ex. xxxii.); 
(2) the cessation of the daily sacrifice in the first temple from the want of 
sacrificial lambs (cf. Jer. lii. 6); (8) the breach made in the city walls; 
(4) the burning of the law by Apostemus; and (5) the setting up of the 
abomination, 7.e. of an idol, in the temple (Dan. xi. 31, xii. 18). Vid. 
Lundius, Codex talm. de jejunio, Traj. ad Rhen. 1694, p. 55 sqq.; also in 
abstract in Mishna ed. Surenhus. ii. pp. 882-3 
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people the favour which He had restored to them, and not only 
bring to completion the restoration of the holy place, which 
was already begun, but accomplish generally the glorification of 
Israel predicted by the earlier prophets. The answer given by 
the Lord through Zechariah to the people refers to this, since 
the priests and prophets could give no information in the matter 
of their own accord. 

The answer from the Lord divides itself into two parts, ch. 
vil. 4-14 and ch. viii. In the first part He explains what it is 
that He requires of the people, and why He has been obliged 
to punish them with exile: in the second He promises them 
the restoration of His favour and the promised salvation. Hach 
of these parts is divisible again into two sections, ch. vil. 4-7 
and ch. vii. 8—14, ch. viii. 1-17 and ch. viii. 18-23; and each 
of these sections opens with the formula, “The word of Jehovah 
(of hosts) came to me (Zechariah), saying.” 

Vers. 4-7. The first of these four words of God contains 
an exposure of what might be unwarrantable in the question 
and its motives, and open to disapproval. Ver. 4. “And the 
word of Jehovah of hosts came to me thus, Ver. 5. Speak to 
all the people of the land, and to the priests, saying, When ye 
fasted and mourned in the fifth and in the seventh (month), and 
that for seventy years, did ye, when fasting, fast to me? Ver. 6. 
And when ye eat, and when ye drink, is it not ye who eat, and 
ye who drink? Ver. 7. Does it not concern the words, which 
Jehovah has preached through the former prophets, when Jerusa- 
lem was inhabited and satisfied, and her towns round about her, 
and the south country and the low land were inhabited?” ‘The. 
thought of vers. 6 and 7 is the following: It is a matter of 
indifference to God whether the people fast or not. The true 
fasting, which is well pleasing to God, consists not in a phari- 
saical abstinence from eating and drinking, but in the fact 
that men observe the word of God and live thereby, as the 
prophets before the captivity had already preached to the 
people. This overthrew the notion that men could acquire 
the favour of God by fasting, and left it to the people to decide 
whether they would any longer observe the previous fast- 
days; it also showed what God would require of them if they 
wished to obtain the promised blessings. For the inf. absol., 
see at Hag.i. 6. The fasting in the seventh month was not 
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the fast on the day of atonement which was prescribed in 
the law (Lev. xxili.), but, as has been already observed, the 
fast in commemoration of the murder of Gedaliah. In the 
form ‘2F'2¥ the suffix is not a substitute for the dative (Ges. 
§ 121, 4), but is to be taken as an accusative, expressive of the 
fact that the fasting related to God (Ewald, § 315, 6). The 
suffix is strengthened by ‘28 for the sake of emphasis (Ges. 
§ 121, 3). In ver. 7 the form of the sentence is elliptical. 
The verb is omitted in the clause DI2I07NS Nida, but not the 
subject, say ™!, which many commentators supply, after the 
LXX., the Peshito, and the Vulgate (“Are these not the words 
which Jehovah announced ?”), in which case NX would have 
to be taken as nota nominativi. The sentence contains an 
apostopesis, and is to be completed by supplying a verb, either 
“should ye not do or give heed to the words which,” etc.? 
or “do ye not know the words?” n3v*, as in ch. i. 11, in 
the sense of sitting or dwelling; not in a passive sense, “ to 
be inhabited,” although it might be so expressed. mow is 
synonymous with NOPY in ch. i. 11. 0%, in the sense indicated 
at the close of the verse, is construed in the singular masculine, 
although it refers to a plurality of previous nouns (cf. Ges. § 
148, 2). In addition to Jerusalem, the following are mentioned 
as a periphrasis for the land of Judah: (1) her towns round 
about; these are the towns belonging to Jerusalem as the 
capital, towns of the mountains of Judah which were more or 
less dependent upon her: (2) the two rural districts, which 
also belonged to the kingdom of Judah, viz. the negeb, the 
south country (which Koehler erroneously identifies with the 
mountains of Judah; compare Josh. xv. 21 with xv. 48), and 
the sh*phélah, or lowland along the coast of the Mediterranean 
(see at Josh. xv. 33). 

Vers. 8-14. The second word of the Lord recals to the 
recollection of the people the disobedience of the fathers, and 
its consequences, viz. the judgment of exile, as a warning 
example. The introduction of the prophet’s name in the 
heading in ver. 8 does not warrant the strange opinion held 
by Schmieder and Schlier—namely, that our prophet is here 
reproducing the words of an earlier Zechariah who lived before 
the captivity—but. is merely to be attributed to a variation in 
the form of expression. This divine word was as follows: 
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Ver. 9. “Thus hath Jehovah of hosts spoken, saying, Execute 
judgment of truth, and show love and compassion one to another. 
Ver. 10. And widows and orphans, strangers and destitute ones, 
oppress not ; and meditate not in your heart the injury of every 
brother. Ver. 11. But they refused to attend, and offered a 
rebellious shoulder, and hardened their ears that they might not 
hear. Ver. 12. And they made their heart diamond, that they 
might not hear the law and the words which Jehovah of hosts 
sent through His Spirit by means of the former prophet, so 
that great wrath came from Jehovah of hosts.” 28 13 is to be 
taken as a preterite here, referring to what Jehovah had caused 
to be proclaimed to the people before the captivity. The kernel 
of this announcement consisted in the appeal to the people, to 
keep the moral precepts of the law, to practise the true love of 
the neighbour in public life and private intercourse. Mishpat 
’emeth, judgment. of truth (cf. Ezek. xviii. 8), is such an ad- 
ministration of justice as simply fixes the eye upon the real 
circumstances of any dispute, without any personal considera- 
tions whatever, and decides them in accordance with truth. 
For the fact itself, compare Ex. xxii. 20, 21, xxiii. 6-9; Lev. 
xixei15—-18 5) Deut. x.°18,)19, xxiv: 143 saci. 17; Jer. wai: 
5, 6, xxii. 8; Ezek. xviii. 8; Hos. xii. 7, etc. YAS WX NN, 
the injury of a man who is his brother (as in Gen. ix. 5); not 
‘injury one towards another,” which would suppose a trans- 
position of the MS =O ny vx, In vers. 11 and 12 the 
attitude of the people towards these admonitions of God is 
described. Ndthan kathéph sorereth: to give or offer a rebellious 
shoulder, as in Neh. ix. 29. The figure is borrowed from an 
ox, which will not allow a yoke to be placed upon its neck 
(cf. Hos. iv. 16). To make the ears heavy (Jikhlid), away 
from hearing, «.e. so that they do not hear (cf. Isa. vi. 10). 
To make the heart diamond (shdmir), i.e. as hard as diamond. 
A stony heart is a heart not susceptible to impressions (cf. Ezek. 
xi.19). The relative WS before shdlach refers to the twonouns 
named before, viz. tor ih and d'bhdrim, though we need not on 
that account take toréh in the general sense of instruction. God 
also sent the law to the people through the prophets, 7.e. caused 
them to preach it and impress it upon their hearts. The con- 
sequence of this obduracy of the people was, that “there arose 
great wrath from Jehovah” (cf. ch, i. 2; 2 Kings in. 27). 
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This wrath is described in vers 13,14. Ver. 13. “ Jt came 
to pass: as he cried and they did not hear, so will they ery and 
I shall not hear, said Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 14. And I will 
scatter them with a whirlwind over all nations, who did not know 
them, and the land is laid waste behind them, so that no one 
passes to and fro. And thus they made the choice land a desert.” 
The form of the address changes in ver. 13. Whereas in the 
protasis the prophet is still speaking of Jehovah in the third 
person, in the apodosis he introduces Jehovah as speaking (so 
will they cry, and I, etc.) and announcing the punishment, 
which He will inflict upon the rebellious and has already 
inflicted in their captivity. This address of God is continued 
in ver. 14 as far as 1021, The opinion, that the address ter- 
minates with Dy x, and that YIN) commences the account 
of the ey ae of the purpose to punish, is not so much 
at variance with the circumstance, that in that case the last 
two clauses of ver. 14 would say essentially the same thing, 
as with the fact that 3 787) cannot, from its very form, 
be taken as an account of the accomplishment of the divine 
purpose. The perfect néshammdh in this clause does not pre- 
clude our connecting it with the preceding one, but is used 
to set forth the devastation as a completed fact: the land will 
be (not become) waste. The infliction of the punishment is 
expressed in ver. 13 in the form of a divine talio. As they 
have not hearkened to the word of God, so will God, when 
they call upon Him, namely in distress (cf. Hos. v. 15), also 
not hear (cf. Jer. xi. 11), but whirl them like a tempest over 
the nations. The form DYDS is the first pers. imperf. piel 
for DIYDN or OWDN, and Aramaic (cf. Ges. § 52, 2, Anm. 2). 
On the nations whom they do not know, and ahs mill there- 
fore have no pity and compassion upon them, compare Jer. 
xxii, 28, xvi. 13. Wri 72y9 (cf. ix. 8), that not one goes 
to and fro in the desolate land; lit. goes away from a place 
and returns again (cf. Ex. xxxii. 27). In the clause) DY 
the result of the stiff-necked obstinacy of the fathers is briefly 
stated: They have made the choice land a desert (erets 
chemddh, as in Jer. ili, 19 and Ps. evi. 24), so that they have 
brought upon the land all the calamity which is now bewailed 
upon the fast-days. 
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RENEWAL AND COMPLETION OF THE COVENANT OF GRACE.— 
CHAP. VIII. 


In this chapter we have the second half of the Lord’s 
answer to the question concerning the fast-days, which promises 
to the people the restitution of the former relation of grace, and 
the future glorification of Israel, on the simple condition of their 
observing the moral precepts of the law. This double promise 
is contained in two words of God, each of which is divided 
into a number of separate sayings, containing the separate 
details of the salvation bestowed by the formula ’S “” 128 73 
(thus saith Jehovah of hosts): the first into seven (vers. 2, 3, 
4-5, 6, 7, and ch. viii. 9-13, 14-17), the second into three 
(vers. 19, 20-22, and 23). Jerome observes, with reference 
to this: “ By the separate words and sentences, in which Israel 
is promised not only prosperity, but things almost incredible in 
their magnitude, the prophet declares, ‘Thus saith the Almighty 
God ;’ saying, in other words, Do not imagine that the things 
which I promise are my own, and so disbelieve me as only a 
man; they are the promises of God which I unfold.” 

Vers. 1-17. Restoration and completion of the covenant 
relation.—Ver. 1. “ And the word of Jehovah of hosts came, 
saying, Ver. 2. Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Iam jealous for 
Zion with great jealousy, and with great fury Iam jealous for 
her.’ The promise commences with the declaration of the 
Lord, that He has resolved to give active expression once more 
to the warmth of His love to Zion. The perfects are used 
prophetically of that which God had resolved to do, and was 
now about to accomplish. For the fact itself, compare ch. 1. 
14,15. This warmth of the love of God towards Zion, and 
of His wrath towards the nations that were hostile to Zion, 
will manifest itsclf in the facts described in ver. 3: “ Thus 
saith Jehovah, I return to Zion, and shall dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem; and Jerusalem will be called city of truth, and the 
mountain of Jehovah of hosts the holy mountain.” When Jeru- 
salem was given up into the power of its foes, the Lord had 
forsaken His dwelling-place in the temple. Ezekiel saw the 
glory of the Lord depart from the temple (ch. ix. 3, x. 4, 18, 
xi. 22, 23). Now He is about to resume His abode in Jeru- 
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salem once more. The difference between this promise and 
the similar promise in ch. ii. 14-17, is not that in the latter 
passage Jehovah’s dwelling in the midst of His people is to 
be understood in an ideal and absolute sense, whereas here 
it simply denotes such a dwelling as had taken place before, as 
Koehler supposes. This is not implied in ‘nav, nor is it in 
harmony with the statement that Jerusalem is to be called a 
city of truth, and the temple hill the holy mountain. ‘Jr ’&meth 
does not mean “city of security,” but city of truth or fidelity, 
i.e. in which truth and fidelity towards the Lord have their 
home. The temple mountain will be called the holy moun- 
tain, 2.e. will be so, and will be recognised and known as being 
so, from the fact that Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, will 
sanctify it by His dwelling there. Jerusalem did not acquire 
this character in the period after the captivity, in which, though 
not defiled by gross idolatry, as in the times before the captivity, 
it was polluted by other moral abominations no less than it 
had been before. Jerusalem becomes a faithful city for the 
first time through the Messiah, and it is through Him that the 
temple mountain first really becomes the holy mountain. The 
opinion, that there is nothing in the promises in vers. 3-13 
that did not really happen to Israel in the period from Zerub- 
babel to Christ (IXliefoth, Koehler, etc.), is proved to be incor- 
rect by the very words, both of this verse and also of vers. 6, 
7, 8, which follow. How could the simple restoration of the 
previous covenant relation be described in ver. 6 as something 
that appeared miraculous and incredible to the nation? There 
is only so much correctness in the view in question, that the 
promise does not refer exclusively to the Messianic times, but 
that feeble commencements of its fulfilment accompanied the 
completion of the work of building the temple, and the restor- 
ation of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. But the saying which 
follows proves that these commencements do not exhaust the 
meaning of the words. 

Ver. 4. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Yet will there sit old 
men and women in the streets of Jerusalem, every one with his 
staf’ in lis hand, for the multitude of the days of his life. Ver. 5. 
And the streets of the city will be full of boys and girls playing 
in their streets.” ong life, to an extreme old age, and a plen- 
tiful number of blooming children, were theocratic blessings, 
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which the Lord had already promised in the law to His people, 
so far as they were faithful to the covenant. Consequently 
there does not appear to be any Messianic element in this pro- 
mise. But if we compare this fourth verse with Isa. Ixv. 20, 
we shall see that extreme old age also belonged to the blessings 
of the Messianic times. And as Israel had almost always to 
suffer most grievously from wars and other calamities, which 
swept off the people at an untimely age, during the time which 
extended from Zerubbabel to Christ ; it must be admitted, not- 
withstanding the description of the prosperous times which 
Israel enjoyed under the government of Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 
4-15), that this promise also was only fulfilled in a very 
meagre measure, so far as Jerusalem was concerned, before 
the coming of Christ. 

Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, If it be marvellous in 
the eyes of the remnant of this nation in those days, will it also be 
marvellous in my eyes? is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.’ The 
second clause of this verse is to be taken as a question with a 
negative answer, 83 for 039, as in 1 Sam. xxii. 7, and the mean- 
ing is the following: If this (what is promised in vers. 3-5) 
should appear marvellous, 7.e. incredible, to the people in those 
days when it shall arrive, it will not on that account appear 
marvellous to Jehovah Himself, ze. Jehovah will for all that 
cause what has been promised actually to occur. This contains 
an assurance not only of the greatness of the salvation set 
before them, but also of the certainty of its realization. “ The 
remnant of the nation,” as in Hag. i. 12-14. 

Ver. 7. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Behold, I save my 
people out of the land of the rising and out of the land of the 
setting of the sun. Ver. 8. And I bring them hither, and they 
will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, and will be my people, and 
T shall be their God, in truth and righteousness.” ‘The deliver- 
ance of the people of God out of the heathen lands did indeed 
commence with the return of a body of exiles from Babylon 
under the guidance of Zerubbabel, but their deliverance out of 
all the countries of the earth is still in the future. Instead of 
all countries, the land of the rising (the east) and the land of 
the setting (the west) are individualized (cf. Ps. 1.1, cx. 3; 
Isa. lix. 19; Mal. i. 11). This deliverance is first effected 
through the Messiah. This is indisputably evident from the 
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words, “I bring them to Jerusalem,” by which of course we 
cannot understand the earthly Jerusalem, since that would not 
furnish space enough for the Jews scattered throughout all the 
world, but the open and enlarged Jerusalem mentioned in ch, 
ii. 8, ze. the Messianic kingdom of God. Then will those who 
have been gathered together out of all the countries of the 
earth become in truth God’s nation. Israel was the nation of 
Jehovah, and Jehovah was also Israel’s God from the time of 
the establishment of the old covenant at Sinai (Ex. xxiv.). 
This relation is to be restored in the future, “in truth and 
righteousness.” This is the new feature by which the future 
is to be distinguished from the present and the past. The 
words “in truth and righteousness” belong to the two clauses, 
“they shall be” and “I will be.” For the fact itself, com- 
pare Hos. ii. 21, 22; and for the expression, Isa. xlvili. 1 and 
1 Kings iii. 6. 

After these promises the prophet admonishes the people to 
be of good courage, because the Lord will from henceforth 
bestow His blessing upon them Ver. 9. “ Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days these 
words from the mouth of the prophets, on the day that the foun- 
dation of the house of Jehovah of hosts was laid, the temple, that 
it may be built. Ver. 10. For before those days there were no 
wages for the men, and no wages of cattle ; and whoever went out 
and in had no peace because of the oppressor : and I drove all 
men, one against the other.. Ver. 11. But now Iam not as in 
the former days to the remnant of this people, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 12. But the seed of peace, the vine, shall 
yield its fruit, and the land shall yield its produce, and the heaven 
give its dew; and to the remnant of this people will I give all 
this for an inheritance.” Having the hands strong, is the same 
as taking good courage for any enterprise (thus in Judg. vii. 11, 
2 Sam. ii. 7, and Ezek. xxii. 14). This phrase does not refer 
specially to their courageous continuation of the building of the 
temple, but has the more general meaning of taking courage 
to accomplish what the calling of each required, as vers. 10-13 
show. ‘The persons addressed are those who hear the words of 
the prophets in these days. This suggests a motive for taking 
courage. Because they hear these words, they are to look for- 
ward with comfort to the future, and do what their calling 
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requires. The words of the prophets are the promises which 
Zechariah announced in vers. 2-8, and his contemporary 
Haggai in ch. ii. It will not do to take the plural D822 in a 
general sense, as referring to Zechariah alone. For if there 
had been no prophet at that time beside Zechariah, he could 
not have spoken in general terms of prophets. By the defin- 
ing phrase, who are or who rose up at the time when the 
foundation of the temple was laid, these prophets are distin- 
guished from the earlier ones before the captivity (ch. vii. 7, 12, 
i. 4), and their words are thereby limited to what Haggai and 
Zechariah prophesied from that time downwards. 42 does 
not stand for Di (Hitzig), but yom is used in the general 
sense of the time at which anything does occur or has occurred. 
As a more precise definition of 1b’ Di the word niaan> is 
added, to show that the time referred to is that in which the 
laying of the foundation of the temple in the time of Cyrus 
became an eventful fact through the continuation of the 
building. In vers. 10 sqq. a reason is assigned for the ad- 
monition to work with good courage, by an exhibition of the 
contrast between the present and the former times. Before 
those days, sc. when the building of the temple was resumed 
and continued, a man received no wages for his work, and 
even the cattle received none, namely, because the labour of 
man and beast, i.e. agricultural pursuits, yielded no result, or 
at any rate a most meagre result, by no means corresponding 
to the labour (cf. Hag. i. 6, 9-11, ii. 16, 19). The feminine 
suffix attached to 722° refers with inexactness to the nearest 
word 19733, instead of the more remote 13% (cf. Ewald, 
§ 317, ¢). ‘In addition to this, on going out and coming in, 
i.e. when pursuing their ordinary avocations, men came every- 
where upon enemies or adversaries, and therefore there was an 
entire absence of civil peace. 87 is not an abstract noun, “ op- 
pression” (L.X X., Chald., Vulg.), but a concrete, “adversary,” 
oppressor, though not the heathen foe merely, but, as the last 
clause of ver. 10 shows, the adversaries in their own nation 
also. In nbviny the 1 is not a simple copula, but the 1 consec. 
with the compensation wanting, like WIN) in Jude. vi. 9 (cf. 
Ewald, § 232, h); and nw, to send, used of a hostile nation, is 
here transferred to personal attacks on the part of individuals. 
—Vers. 11 sqq. But now the Lord will act differently to His 
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remaining people, and bless it again with a fruitful harvest of 
the fruits of the field and soil. °D in ver. 12, “for,” after a 
negative clause, “ but.” nibyin yu, not the seed will be secure 
(Chald., Pesh.), but the seed of peace, viz. the vine. This is 
so designated, not because there is a l’rdkhah in the grape 
(Isa. lxv. 8); but because the vine can only flourish in peace- 
ful times, and not when the land is laid waste by enemies 
(Koehler). On the words which follow, compare Lev. xxvi. 4 
sqq., Ps. Ixvii. 7, Hag. i. 10, ii. 19. “ Future abundance will 
compensate for the drought and scarcity of the past” (Jerome). 

The whole blessing is finally summed up in one expression 
in ver.13: “ And zt will come to pass, as ye were a curse among 
the nations, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so will I 
endow you with salvation, that ye may be a blessing. Fear not, let 
your hands be strong.” The formula, to be a curse among the 
nations, is to be interpreted according to Jer. xxiv. 9, xxv. 9, 
xlii. 18, 2 Kings xxii. 19, as equivalent to being the object of a 
curse, i.e. so smitten by God as to serve as the object of curses. 
In harmony with this, the phrase to “become a blessing” is 
equivalent to being so blessed as to be used as a benedictory 
formula (cf. Gen. xlvili. 22; Jer. xxix. 22). This promise is 
made to the remnant of Judah and Israel, and therefore of all 
the twelve tribes, who are to become partakers of the future 
salvation in undivided unity (cf. ch. ix. 10, 13, x. 6, xi. 14). 
Israel is therefore to look forward to the future without alarm. 

The ground upon which this promise rests is given in vers. 
14 and 15, and it is closed in vers. 16 and 17 by the addition 
of the condition upon which it is to be fulfilled. Ver. 14. 
“ For thus saith Jehovah of hosts: As I thought to do evil to you, 
when your fathers were angry with me, saith Jehovah of hosts, and 
repented not; Ver. 15. So have I purposed again in these days to 
do good to Jerusalem and to the house of Judah. Fear ye not. 
Ver. 16. These are the words that ye are to do: speak truth every 
one to his neighbour ; truth and judgment of peace judge ye in 
your gates. Ver. 17. And let not one devise the evil of his neigh- 
bour, and love not the oath of deceit: for all this, I hate it, is 
the saying of Jehovah.” As the time of punishment by exile 
came upon Israel through the decree of God, so is it now a 
decree of the Lord to show good to Judah. In ‘nt naw 
the ‘n1Y takes the place of the adverbial idea “ again,” The 
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people have therefore no need to fear, if they are only diligent 
in practising truth, righteousness, and love to their neighbour. 
God required the same of the fathers (ch. vil. 9,10). Mishpat 
shalom is such an administration of justice as tends to promote 
peace and establish concord between those who are at strife. 
“In your gates,” where courts of justice were held (cf. Deut. 
xxl. 19, xxii. 15, etc.). The MS before MpN-Pd in ver. 17 may 
be accounted for from a kind of attraction, inasmuch as by 
the insertion of 18 the object “all this” is separated from 
the verb, to bring it out with emphasis: “ As for all this, it is 
what I hate.” Compare the similar use of ’éh in Hag. ii. 5, 
and Ewald, § 277, d. 

Vers. 18-23. The last word of God gives, in connection 
with what precedes, the direct answer to the inquiry concerning 
the fast-days, and consists of three sayings, vers. 19, 20, and 
23, of which the second and third explain the contents of the 
first more clearly. Ver. 18 is the same as vers. 1 and 7 and 
ch. iv. 8. Ver. 19. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: The fasting 
of the fourth, and the fasting of the fifth, and the fusting of the 
seventh, and the fasting of the tenth (months), will become plea- 
sure and joy to the house of Judah, and good feasts. But truth 
and peace ye should love.” On the fast-days mentioned, com- 
pare the exposition of ch. vil. 3. These fast-days the Lord 
will turn into days of joy and cheerful feast-days—namely, by 
bestowing upon them such a fulness of salvation, that Judah 
will forget to commemorate the former mournful events, and 
will only have occasion to rejoice in the blessings of grace 
bestowed upon it by God; though only when the condition 
mentioned in vers. 16 and 17 has been fulfilled.’ 

Ver. 20. “Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: Yet will nations 
come, and inhabitants of many cities. Ver. 21. And the inha- 
bitants of one (city) will go to another, and say, ‘ We will go, 
go away, to supplicate the face of Jehovah, and to seek Jehovah 


1 Luther aptly observes: ‘‘ Keep only what I command, and let fasting 
alone. Yea, if ye keep my commandments, not only shall such fasts be 
over and come to an end; but because I will do so much good to Jeru- 
salem, all the affliction, for which ye have chosen and kept such fasting, 
shall be go forgotten, that ye will be transported with joy when ye think 
of your fasting, and of the heart’s grief on account of which ye fasted for 
the time,” ete. 
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of hosts’ ‘Iwill also go’ Ver. 22. And many peoples and 
strong nations will come, to seek Jehovah of hosts in Jerusalem, 
and to supplicate the face of Jehovah.” These verses do not 
announce a further or second glorification, which God has 
designed for His people, but simply indicate the nature and 
magnitude of the salvation appointed for Israel, through which 
its fast-days will be turned into days of joy. Hitherto Israel 
had kept days of mourning and fasting on account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple; but in the future 
the Lord will so glorify His city and His house, that not only 
will Israel keep joyful feasts there, but many and strong 
heathen nations will go to the house of God, to seek and 
worship the God of hosts. ‘ty is used with emphasis, so that 
it resembles a sentence: “It will still come to pass, that,” etc. 
This is how 1&8 in vers. 21 and 23 is to be taken, and not 
as the introduction to the saying preceded energetically by “y, 
for which Hitzig is wrong in referring to Mic. vi. 10. For 
the fact itself, compare Mic. iv. 1 sqq., Isa. il, 2 sqq., Jer. 
xvi. 19. In ver. 21 the thought is individualized. The inha- 
bitants of one city call upon those of another. Aion n293, “we 
will go to supplicate,” ete.; and the population of the other 
city responds to the summons by saying, “I also will go.” 
YEN min, as in ch. vii. 2. 

Ver. 25. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: In those days ten 
men out of all languages of the nations take hold; they will take 
hold of the skirt of a Jewish man, saying, We will go with you; 
for we have heard God is with you.” Not only will the heathen 
then flow to Jerusalem to seek the God of Israel, but they will 
crowd together to Israel and Judah to be received into fellow- 
ship with them as a nation. Ten men from the heathen nations 
to one Jewish man : so great will be the pressure of the heathen. 
Yen is used as an indefinite number, denoting a great and com- 
plete multitude, as in Gen. xxxi. 7, Lev. xxvi. 26, Num. xiv. 22, 
and 1 Sam. i. 8. For the figure, compare Isa. iv. 1. 3p") is 
aresumption of 3p in the form of an apodosis. The unusual 
combination D%a0 nist b>, “all the tongues of the nations,” 
is formed after Isa. Ixvi. 18 (nie ovian, “all nations and 
tongues,” ze. nations of all languages), and on the basis of 
Gen. x. 20 and 31. For Dpay 1323, compare Ruth i. 16; and 
for D2DY DIN, 2 Chron. xv. 9. 
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The promise, that the Lord would change the fast-days in 
the future into days of rejoicing and cheerful feasts, if Israel 
only loved truth and peace (ver. 20), when taken in connec- 
tion with what is said in ch. vii. 5, 6 concerning fasting, left 
the decision of the question, whether the fast-days were to 
be given up or to be still observed, in the hands of the people. 
We have no historical information as to the course adopted by 
the inhabitants of Judah in consequence of the divine answer. 
All that we know is, that even to the present day the Jews 
observe the four disastrous days as days of national mourning. 
The talmudic tradition in Rosh-hashana (f. 18, a, b), that the 
four fast-days were abolished in consequence of the answer of 
Jehovah, and were not restored again till after the destruction 
of the second temple, is not only very improbable, but is no 
doubt erroneous, inasmuch as, although the restoration of the 
days for commemorating the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
burning of the temple could easily be explained, on the suppo- 
sition that the second destruction occurred at the same time 
as the first, it is not so easy to explain the restoration of the 
fast-days in commemoration of events for which there was no 
link of connection whatever in the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. In all probability, the matter stands rather 
thus: that after the receipt of this verbal answer, the people 
did not venture formally to abolish the fast-days before the 
appearance of the promised salvation, but let them remain, 
even if they were not always strictly observed; and that at 
a later period the Jews, who rejected the Messiah, began 
again to observe them with greater stringency after the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, and continue to do so to the present 
time, not because “the prophecy of the glory intended for 
Israel (vers. 18-23) is still unfulfilled” (Koehler), but because 
“blindness in part is happened to Israel,” so that it has not 
discerned the fulfilment, which commenced with the appear- 
ance of Christ upon earth. 
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III. FUTURE OF THE WORLD-POWERS, AND OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD.—CHAPS. IX.-XIV. 


The two longer prophecies, which fill up the last part of 
our book (ch. ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv.), show by their headings, as 
well as by their contents, and even by their formal arrange- 
ment, that they are two corresponding portions of a greater 
whole. In the headings, the fact that they have both the 
common character of a threatening prophecy or proclamation 
of judgment, is indicated by the application of the same 
epithet, Mass@ d*bhar Y*hévah (burden of the word of Jehovah), 
whilst the objects, ‘land of Hadrach” (ch. ix. 1) and “ Israel” 
(ch. xii. 1), point to a contrast, or rather to a conflict between 
the lands of Hadrach and Israel. This contrast or conflict 
extends through the contents of both. All the six chapters 
treat of the war between the heathen world and Israel, though 
in different ways. In the first oracle (ch. ix.-xi.), the judg- 
ment, through which the power of the heathen world over Israel 
is destroyed and Israel is endowed with strength to overcome 
all its enemies, forms the fundamental thought and centre of 
gravity of the prophetic description. In the second (ch. xii.-xiv.), 
the judgment through which Israel, or Jerusalem and Judah, 
is sifted in the war with the heathen nations, and translated 
into the holy nation of the Lord by the extermination of its 
spurious members, is the leading topic. And lastly, in a formal 
respect the two oracles resemble one another, in the fact that 
in the centre of each the announcement suddenly takes a dif- 
ferent tone, without any external preparation (ch. xi. 1 and 
xill. 7), so that it is apparently the commencement of a new 
prophecy ; and it is only by a deeper research into the actual 
fact, that the connection between the two is brought out, and 
the relation between the two clearly seen,—namely, that the 
second section contains a more minute description of the manner 
in which the events announced in the first section are to be 
realized. In the threatening word concerning the land of 
Hadrach, ch. ix. and x. form the first section, ch. xi. the second ; 
in that concerning Israel, the first section extends from ch. xii. 1 


to xii. 6, and the second from ch. xiii. 7 to the end of the 
book, 
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FALL OF THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND DELIVERANCE AND 
GLORIFICATION OF ZION.—CHAP. IX. AND X. 


Whilst the judgment falls upon the land of Hadrach, upon 
Damascus and Hamath, and upon Pheenicia and Philistia, so 
that these kingdoms are overthrown and the cities laid waste 
and the remnant of their inhabitants incorporated into the 
nation of God (ch. ix. 1-7), Jehovah will protect His people, 
and cause His King to enter Zion, who will establish a king- 
dom of peace over the whole earth (vers. 8-10). Those 
members of the covenant nation who are still in captivity are 
redeemed, and endowed with victory over the sons of Javan 
(vers. 11-17), and richly blessed by the Lord their God to 
overcome all enemies in His strength (ch. x.). The unity of 
the two chapters, which form the first half of this oracle, is 
evident from the close substantial connection between the 
separate sections. The transitions from one complex of thought 
to the other are so vanishing, that it is a matter of dispute, in 
the case of ch. x. 1 and 2, for example, whether these verses 
should be connected with ch. ix., or retained in connection with 
ch. x. 4 sqq. 


Ch. ix. 1-10. JUDGMENT UPON THE LAND oF HADRACH; 
AND Zion’s Kine or Peace.—Ver. 1. The true interpretation 
of this section, and, in fact, of the whole prophecy, depends 
upon the explanation to be given to the heading contained 
in this verse. The whole verse reads thus: “ Burden of the 
word of Jehovah over the land of Hadrach, and Damascus is tts 
resting-place ; for Jehovah has an eye upon the men, and upon 
all the tribes of Israel.” There is a wide divergence of opinion 
concerning the land of 7777. We need not stop to give any 
elaborate refutation to the opinion that Hadrach is the name 
of the Messiah (as some Rabbins suppose), or that it is the 
name of an unknown Syrian king (Ges., Bleck), or of an 
Assyrian fire-god, Adar or Asar (Movers), or of a deity of 
Eastern Aramza (Babylonia), as Hitzig maintained, since there 
is no trace whatever of the existence of such a king or deity ; 
and even Hitzig himself has relinquished his own conjecture. 
And the view defended by J. D. Mich. and Rosenmiiller, that 
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- Hadrach is the name of an ancient city, situated not far from 
Damascus, is destitute of any tenable basis, since Hengsten- 
berg (Christol. iii. p. 372, transl.) has proved that the historical 
testimonies adduced in support of this rest upon some confusion 
with the ancient Arabian city of Drda, Adrda, the biblical 
Edrei (Deut. i. 4). As the name Hadrach or Chadrach never 
occurs again, and yet a city which gives its name to a land, 
and occurs in connection with Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, and 
Sidon, could not possibly have vanished so completely, that even 
the earlier Jewish and Christian commentators heard nothing 
of it, Chadrach can only be a symbolical name formed by the 
prophet himself (as Jerome maintained, according to a Jewish 
tradition), from chad, acris, sharp, brave, ready for war (in 


~ 


Arabic, d=, vehemens fuit, durus in ira, pugna), and rakh, soft, 


tender, in the sense of sharp-soft, or strong-tender, after the 
analogy of the symbolical names, Dumah for Edom, in Isa. xxi. 
11; Sheshach for Babylon, in Jer. xxv. 26, li. 41; Ariel for 
Jerusalem, in Isa. xxix. 1, 2,7. This view can no more be 
upset by the objection of Koehler, that the interpretation of the 
name is adisputed point among the commentators, and that it 
is doubtful why the prophet should have chosen such a sym- 
bolical epithet, than by the circumstance that the rabbinical 
interpretation of the word as a name for the Messiah is evi- 
dently false, and has long ago been given up by the Christian 
commentators. That Hadrach denotes a land or kingdom, is 
raised above all reach of doubt by the fact that ’erets (the 
land) is placed before it. But what land? The statement 
in the following sentence by no means compels us to think of 
a province of Syria, as Hitzig, Koehler, and others suppose. 
As the cities and lands which follow are quoted under their 
ordinary names, it is impossible to imagine any reason for 
the choice of a symbolical name for another district of Syria 
bordering upon Damascus and Hamath. The symbolical 
name rather points to the fact that the land of Hadrach 
denotes a territory, of which Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Philistia formed the several parts. And this is favoured 
by the circumstance that the words, “ Burden of the word of 
Jehovah upon the land of Hadrach,” form the heading to 
the oracle, in which the preposition 3 is used as in the ex- 
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pression 2792 Nb”) in Isa. xxi. 13, and is to be explained from 
the phrase = 2 125 BD i in Isa. ix. 7: The burdensome word falls, 
descends upon the land of Hadrach. The remark of Koehler 
in. opposition to this, to the effect that these words are not a 
heading, but form the commencement of the exposition of the 
word of Jehovah through the prophet, inasmuch as the follow- 
ing clause is appended with 4, is quite groundless. The clause 
in Isa. xiv. 28, “In the year that king Ahaz died was this 
burden,” is also a heading; and the assertion that the 1 before 
pw is not a} eaplic., but an actual 1 conjunct., rests upon 
the assumption that the cities and lands mentioned in the 
course of this prophecy have not already been all embraced by 
the expression 7777 /8,—an assumption which has not been 
sustained by any proofs. On the contrary, the fact that not 
only is Damascus mentioned as the resting-place of the word 
of Jehovah, but Hamath and also the capitals of Phoenicia 
and Philistia are appended, proves the very opposite. This 
evidently implies that the burden resting upon the land of 
Hadrach will affect all these cities and lands. The exposition 
of the burden announced upon the land of Hadrach commences 
with pweT). This is attached to the heading with Vav, because, 
so far as the sense is concerned, massa’ is equivalent to “ it 
presses as a burden.” The exposition, however, is restricted, 
so far as Damascus and Hamath are concerned, to the simple 
remark that the burdensome word upon Hadrach will rest upon 
it, z.e. will settle permanently upon it. (The suffix in inn 
mht to’ 127 Nw.) It is only with the lands which stood in 
a closer relation to Judah, viz. Tyre, Sidon, and the provinces 
of Philistia, that it assumes the form of a specially prophetic 
description. The contents of the heading are sustained by the 
thought in the second hemistich: “Jehovah has an eye upon 
men, and upon all the tribes of Israel.” DTS PY with the gent. 
obj. signifies an eye upon man, analogous to MPMI “YDS in 
ver. 12. DIN, as distinguished from “ all the tribes of Israel,” 
signifies the rest of mankind, ze. the heathen world, as in Tale 
xxxii. 20, where “Israel” and “men” are posed to one 
another. The explanatory clause, according to which the 
burden of Jehovah falls upon the land of Hadrach, and rests 
upon Damascus, because the eye of Jehovah looks upon man- 
kind and all the tribes of Israel, i.e. His providence stretches 
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over the heathen world as well as over Israel, is quite sufficient 
in itself to overthrow the assumption of Hofmann and Koehler, 
that by the land of Hadrach we are to understand the land 
of Israel. For if the explanatory clause were understood as 
signifying that the burden, i.e. the judgment, would not only 
fall upon Hamath as the representative of the human race 
outside the limits of Israel, but also upon the land of Hadrach 
as the land of all the tribes of Israel, this view would be pre- 
cluded not only by the circumstance that in what follows 
heathen nations alone are mentioned as the objects of the 
judgment, whereas salvation and peace are proclaimed to 
Israel, but also by the fact that no ground whatever can be 
discovered for the application of so mysterious an epithet to 
the land of Israel. According to Hofmann (Schriftd. ii. 2, p. 
604), 7770 OS signifies the whole of the territory of the king- 
dom of David, which is so called as “the land of Israel, which, 
though weak in itself, was, through the strength of God, as” 
sharp as a warrior’s sword.” But if a judgment of destruc- 
tion, which Hofmann finds in our prophecy, were announced 
“to all the nations dwelling within the bounds of what was 
once the Davidic kingdom,” the judgment would fall upon 
Israel in the same way as upon the heathen nations that are 
named, since the tribes of Israel formed the kernel of the 
nations who dwelt in what was once the Davidic kingdom, 
and Israel would therefore show itself as a sharp-soft people. 
Hence Koehler has modified this view, and supposes that only 
the heathen dwelling within the limits of the nation of the 
twelve tribes are threatened with Jehovah’s judgment,—namely, 
all the heathen within the land which Jehovah promised to His 
people on their taking possession of Canaan (Num. xxxiy. 1-12). 
But apart from the unfounded assumption that Hadrach is 
the name of a district of Syria on the border of Damascns and 
Hamath, this loophole is closed by the fact that, according to 
Num. xxxiy. 1 sqq., Hamath and Damascus are not included in 
the possession promised to Israel. According to Num. xxxiv. 8, 
the northern boundary of the land of Israel was to extend 
to Hamath, 2.e. to the territory of the kingdom of Hamath, 
and Damascus is very far beyond the eastern boundary of the 
territory assigned to the Israelites (see the exposition of Num. 
xxxiv. 1-12), Now, if the land of Hadrach, Damascus, and 
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Hamath were not within the ideal boundaries of Israel, and if 
Hamath and Hadrach did not belong to the Israelitish king- 
dom in the time of David, the other lands or cities mentioned 
in our oracle cannot be threatened with the judgment on ac- 
count of their lying within the Mosaic boundaries of the land 
of Israel, or being subject to the Israelites for a time, but can 
only come into consideration as enemies of Israel whose might 
was to be threatened and destroyed by the judgment. Con- 
sequently the land of Hadrach must denote a land hostile to 
the covenant nation or the kingdom of God, and can only be 
a symbolical epithet descriptive of the Medo-Persian empire, 
which is called sharp-soft or strong-weak on account of its 
inwardly divided character, as Hengstenberg and Kliefoth 
assume. Now, however difficult it may. be satisfactorily to 
explain the reason why Zechariah chose this symbolical name 
for the Medo-Persian monarchy, so much is certain, that the 
choice of a figurative name was much more suitable in the case 
of the dominant empire of that time, than in that of any small 
country on the border of Damascus or Hamath. All the cities 
and lands enumerated after “the land of Hadrach,” as losing 
their glory at the same time, belonged to the Medo-Persian 
monarchy. Of these the prophet simply refers to Damascus 
and Hamath in general terms; and it is only in the case of 
the Phoenician and Philistian cities that he proceeds toa special 
description of their fall from their lofty eminence, because they 
stood nearest to the kingdom of Israel, and represented the 
might of the kingdom of the world, and its hostility to the 
kingdom of God, partly in the worldly development of their 
own might, and partly in their hostility to the covenant nation. 
The description is an individualizing one throughout, exempli- 
fying general facts by particular cities. This is also evident 
from the announcement of salvation for Zion in vers. 8-10, 
from which we may see that the overthrow of the nations 
hostile to Israel stands in intimate connection with the estab- 
lishment of the Messianic kingdom; and it is also confirmed 
by the second half of our chapter, where the conquest of the 
imperial power by the people of God is set forth in the victories 
of Judah and Ephraim over the sons of Javan. That the 
several peoples and cities mentioned by name are simply intro- 
duced as representatives of the imperial power, is evident from 
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the distinction made in this verse between (the rest of) man- 
kind and all the tribes of Israel. 

Ver. 2. “ And Hamath also, which borders thereon; T'yre 
and Sidon, because it is very wise. Ver. 8. And Tyre built 
herself a stronghold, and heaped up silver like dust, and gold like 
dirt of the streets. Ver. 4. Behold, the Lord will cause it to be 
taken, and smite its might in the sea, and she will be consumed 
by fire.” Chdémath is appended to Damascus by v’gam (and 
also). Tigbol-bah is to be taken as a relative clause; and 
bah refers to chdmdth, and not to ’erets chadraékh (the land of 
Hadrach). “ Hamath also,” te. ’Eaupavera on the Orontes, 
the present Humah (see at Gen. x. 18), which borders on 
Damascus, z.¢. which has its territory touching the territory of 
Damascus, sc. will be a resting-place of the burden of Jehovah. 
The relative clause connects Hamath with Damascus, and sepa- 
rates it from the names which follow. Damascus and Hamath 
represent Syria. Tyre and Sidon, the two capitals of Phcenicia, 
are connected again into a pair by the explanatory clause 11237 °3 
Tk2. For ahorak M23M is in the singular, it cannot be taken 
as refer ring to Gian only, because Tyre i is mentioned again in 
the very next verse as the subject, and the practical diaplay of 
its wisdom is described. The singular 7230 cannot be taken 
distributively in this sense, that being wise applies in just the 
same manner to both the cities (Koehler); for the cases quoted 
by Gesenius (§ 146, 4) are of a totally different kind, since 
there the subject is in the plural,.and is construed with a sin- 
gular verb; but ji7°¥ is subordinate to 1x, “Tyre with Sidon,” 
Sidon being regarded as an annex of Tyre, answering to the 
historical relation in which the two cities stood to one another, 
—namely, that Tyre was indeed originally a colony of Sidon, 
but that it very soon overshadowed the mother city, and rose 
to be the capital of all Phcenicia (see the comm. on Isa. xxiii.), 
so that even in Isaiah and Ezekiel the prophecies concerning 
Sidon are attached to those concerning Tyre, and its fate ap- 
pears interwoven with that of Tyre (cf. Isa. xxiii. 4, 12; Ezek. 
xxviil. 21 sqq.). Hence we find Tyre only spoken of here in 
vers. 3 and 4. This city showed its wisdom in the fact that it 
built itself a fortress, and heaped up silver and gold like dust 
and dirt of the streets. Zechariah has here in his mind the 
insular Tyre, which was built about three or four stadia from 
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the mainland, and thirty stadia to the north of Palw-tyrus, and 
which is called D9 Ny in Isa. xxiii. 4, because, although very 
small in extent, it was surrounded by a wall a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and was so strong a fortification, that Shalma- 
neser besieged it for five years without success, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar for thirteen years, and apparently was unable to conquer 
it (see Delitzsch on Isatah, vol. i. p. 416). This fortification 
is called mdtsor. Here Tyre had heaped up immense treasures. 
Chérits is shining gold (Ps. Ixviii. 14, etc.). But the wisdom 
through which Tyre had acquired such might and such riches 
(cf. Ezek. xxviii. 4, 5) would be of no help to it. For it was 
the wisdom of this world (1 Cor. i. 20), which ascribes to itself 
the glory due to God, and only nourishes the pride out of which 
it sprang. The Lord will take the city. Horish does not mean 
to drive from its possession—namely, the population (Hitzig) 
—for the next two clauses show that it is not the population of 
Tyre, but the city itself, which is thought of as the object; ner 
does it mean to “ give as a possession”—namely, their treasures 
(Calv., Hengst., etc.)—but simply to take possession, to take, 
to conquer, as in Josh. viil. 7, xvii. 12, Num. xiv. 24 (Maurer, 
Koehler). And will smite in the sea nen, not “her bul- 
warks:” for bn, when used of fortifications, neither denotes the 
city wall nor earthworks, but the moat, including the small 
outer wall (2 Sam. xx. 15) as distinguished from the true city 
wall (chomah, Isa. xxvi. 1, Lam. ii. 8), and this does not apply 
to the insular Tyre; moreover, cannot be taken here in 
any other sense than in Ezek. xxvii. 4, 5, which Zechariah 
follows. There it denotes the might which Tyre had acquired 
through its wisdom, not merely warlike or military power 
(Koehler), but might consisting in its strong situation and 
artificial fortification, as well as in the wealth of its resources 
for defence. This will be smitten in the sea, because Tyre itself 
stood in the sea. And finally, the city will be destroyed by fire. 

Ver. 5. “ Ashkelon shall see it, and fear; Gaza, and tremble 
greatly ; and Ekron, for her hope has been put to shame; and 
the king will perish out of Gaza, and Ashkelon will not dwell. 
Ver. 6. The bastard will dwell in Ashdod; and I shall destroy 
the pride of the Philistines. Ver. 7. And I shall take away his 
blood out of his mouth, and his abominations from between his 
teeth; and he will also remain to our God, and will be as a 
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tribe-prince in Judah, and Ekron like the Jebusite.” From the 
Pheenicians the threat turns against the Philistines. The fall 
of the mighty Tyre shall fill the Philistian cities with fear and 
trembling, because all hope of deliverance from the threatening 
destruction is thereby taken away (cf. Isa. xxiii. 5). S71 is 
jussive. The effect, which the fall of Tyre will produce upon 
the Philistian cities, is thus set forth as intended by God. The 
description is an individualizing one in this instance also. The 
several features in this effect are so distributed among the dif- 
ferent cities, that what is said of each applies to all. They will 
not only tremble with fear, but will also lose their kingship, and be 
laid waste. Only four of the Philistian capitals are mentioned, 
Gath being passed over, as in Amos i. 6, 8, Zeph. ii. 4, and 
Jer. xxv. 20; and they occur in the same order as in Jeremiah, 
whose prophecy Zechariah had before his mind. To ™ we 
must supply 818 from the parallel clause; and to {PY not only 
N15, but also N71. The reason for the fear is first mentioned 
in connection with Lkron,—namely, the fact that the hope is 
put to shame. U*3ii is the hiphil of wia (Ewald, § 122, e), in 
the ordinary sense of this Aiphil, to be put to shame. 021 
with seghol stands for 03212 (Ewald, § 88, d, and 160, d), the 
object of hope or confidence. Gaza loses its king. Melekh 
without the article is the king as such, not the particular king 
reigning at the time of the judgment; and the meaning is, 
“Gaza will henceforth have no king,” i.e. will utterly perish, 
answering to the assertion concerning Ashkelon : 2¥n N?, she 
will not dwell, i.e. will not come to dwell, a poetical expression 
for be inhabited (see at Joel iii. 20). The reference to a king 
of Gaza does not point to times before the captivity. The 
Babylonian and Persian emperors were accustomed to leave to 
the subjugated nations their princes or kings, if they would 
only submit as vassals to their superior control. They there- 
fore bore the title of “kings of kings” (Ezek. xxvi. 7; cf. 
Herod. iti. 15; Stark, Gaza, pp. 229, 230; and Koehler, ad 
h.1.). In Ashdod will mamzer dwell. This word, the etymo- 
logy of which is obscure (see at Deut. xxiii. 3, the only other 
passage in which it occurs), denotes in any case one whose 
birth has some blemish connected with it; so that he is not an 
equal by birth with the citizens of a city or the inhabitants of 
aland. Hengstenberg therefore renders it freely, though not 
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inappropriately, by G'esindel (rabble). The dwelling of the 
bastard in Ashdod is not at variance with the fact that Ash- 
kelon “does not dwell,” notwithstanding the individualizing 
character of the description, according to which what is affirmed 
of one city also applies to the other. For the latter simply 
states that the city will lose its native citizens, and thus forfeit 
the character of a city. The dwelling of bastards or rabble in 
Ashdod expresses the deep degradation of Philistia, which is 
announced in literal terms in the second hemistich. The pride 
of the Philistines shall be rooted out, ¢.e. everything shall be 
taken from them on which as Philistines they based their pride, 
viz. their power, their fortified cities, and their nationality. 
“These words embrace the entire contents of the prophecy 
against the Philistines, affirming of the whole people what had 
previously been affirmed of the several cities” (Hengstenberg). 
A new and important feature is added to this in ver. 7. Their 
religious peculiarity—namely, their idolatry—shall also be 
taken from them, and their incorporation into the nation of 
God brought about through this judgment. The description in 
ver. 7 is founded upon a personification of the Philistian nation. 
The suffixes of the third pers. sing. and the pronoun Nv in ver. 
7a do not refer to the mamzér (Hitzig), but to p*lishttm (the 
Philistines), the nation being comprehended in the unity of a 
single person. This person appears as an idolater, who, when 
keeping a sacrificial feast, has the blood and flesh of the sacri- 
ficial animals in his mouth and between his teeth. Dédmim is 
not human blood, but the blood of sacrifices; and shigqutsim, 
abominations, are not the idols, but the idolatrous sacrifices, 
and indeed their flesh. Taking away the food of the idolatrous 
sacrifices out of their mouth denotes not merely the interruption 
of the idolatrous sacrificial meals, but the abolition of idolatry 
generally. He also (the nation of the Philistines regarded as 
a person) will be left to our God. The gam refers not to the 
Pheenicians and Syrians mentioned before, of whose being left 
nothing was said in vers. 1-4, but to the idea of “ Israel” implied 
in aTOND, our God. Just as in the case of Israel a “remnant” 
of true confessors of Jehovah is left when the judgment falls 
upon it, so also will a remnant of the Philistines be left for 
the God of Israel. The attitude of this remnant towards the 
people of God is shown in the clauses which follow. He will 
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be like an ’alluph in Judah. This word, which is applied in 
the earlier books only to the tribe-princes of the Edomites and 
Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16; Ex. xv. 15; 1 Chron. i. 51 sqq.), 
is transferred by Zechariah to the tribe-princes of Judah. It 
signifies literally not a phylarch, the head of an entire tribe 
(matteh, dvd), but a chiliarch, the head of an ’eleph, one of 
the families into which the tribes were divided. The meaning 
“friend,” which Kliefoth prefers (cf. Mic. vii. 5), is unsuitable 
here; and the objection, that “all the individuals embraced in 
' the collective xin cannot receive the position of tribe-princes in 
Judah” (Kliefoth), does not apply, because Ni is not an ordi- 
nary collective, but the remnant of the Philistines personified 
asaman. Such aremnant might very well assume the posi- 
tion of a chiliarch of Judah. This statement is completed by 
the addition “and Ekron,” i.e. the Ekronite “will be like the 
Jebusite.” The Ekronite is mentioned for the purpose of in- 
dividualizing in the place of all the Philistines. “ Jebusite” 
is not an epithet applied to the inhabitants. of Jerusalem, 
but stands for the former inhabitants of the citadel of Zion, 
who adopted the religion of Israel after the conquest of this 
citadel by David, and were incorporated into the nation of 
the Lord. This is evident from the example of the Jebusite 
Araunah, who lived in the midst of the covenant nation, 
according to 2 Sam. xxiv. 16 sqq., 1 Chron. xxi. 15 sqq., 
as a distinguished man of property, and not only sold his 
threshing-floor to king David as a site for the future temple, 
but also offered to present the oxen with which he had been 
ploughing, as well as the plough itself, for a burnt-offering. 
On the other hand, Koehler infers, from the conventional 
mode of expression employed by the subject when speaking to 
his king, “thy God,” and the corresponding words of David, 
“my God” instead of our God, that Araunah stood in the 
attitude of a foreigner towards the God of Israel; but he is 
wrong in doing so. And there is quite as little ground for the 
further inference drawn by this scholar from the fact that the 
servants of Solomon and the Nethinim are reckoned together 
in Ezra ii. 58 and Neh. vii. 60, in connection with the state-— 
ment that Solomon had levied bond-slaves for his buildings 
from the remnants of the Canaanitish population (1 Kings 
ix. 20), viz. that the Jebusites reappeared in the Nethinim of 
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the later historical books, and that the Nethinim “given by 
David and the princes” were chiefly Jebusites, according to 
which “ Ekron’s being like a Jebusite is equivalent to Ekron’s 
not only meeting with reception into the national fellowship 
of Israel through circumcision, but being appointed, like the 
Jebusites, to service in the sanctuary of Jehovah.” On the . 
contrary, the thought is simply this: The Ekronites will be 
melted up with the people of God, like the Jebusites with the 
Judzans. Kliefoth also observes quite correctly, that “there 
is no doubt that what is specially affirmed of the Philistians is 
also intended to apply to the land of Chadrach, to Damascus, 
etc., as indeed an absolute generalization follows expressly in 
ver. 10... . Just as in what precedes, the catastrophe intended 
for all these lands and nations is specially described in the case 
of ‘Tyre alone; so here conversion is specially predicted of the 
Philistines alone.” 

If we inquire now into the historical allusion or fulfilment 
of this prophecy, it seems most natural to think of the divine 
judgment, which fell upon Syria, Pheenicia, and Philistia 
through the march of Alexander the Great from Asia Minor 
to Egypt. After the battle at Issus in Cilicia, Alexander sent 
one division of his army under Parmenio to Damascus, to 
conquer this capital of Coele-Syria. On this expedition Hamath 
must also have been touched and taken. Alexander himself 
marched from Cilicia direct to Phoenicia, where Sidon and the 
other Phoenician cities voluntarily surrendered to him; and 
only Tyre offered so serious a resistance in its confidence in its 
own security, that it was not till after a seven months’ siege 
and very great exertions that he succeeded in taking this 
fortified city by storm. On his further march the fortified 
city of Gaza also offered a prolonged resistance, but it too was 
eventually taken by storm (cf. Arrian, ii. 15 sqq.; Curtius, 
iv. 12, 13, and 2-4; and Stark, Gaza, p. 237 sqq.). On the 
basis of these facts, Hengstenberg observes (Christol. iii. p. 
369), as others have done before him, that “there can be no 
doubt that in vers. 1-8 we have before us a description of the 
expedition of Alexander as clear as it was possible for one to 
be given, making allowance for the difference between prophecy 
and history.” But Koehler has already replied to this, that the 
prophecy in ver. 7 was not fulfilled by the deeds of Alexander, 
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since neither the remnant of the Phcenicians nor the other 
heathen dwelling in the midst of Israel were converted to 
Jehovah through the calamities connected with Alexander’s 
expedition; and on this ground he merely regards the con- 
quests of Alexander as the commencement of the fulfilment, 
which was then continued throughout the calamities caused by 
the wars of succession, the conflicts between the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Romans, until it was completed by the fact that 
the heathen tribes within the boundaries of Israel gradually 
disappeared as separate tribes, and their remnants were received 
into the community of those who confessed Israel’s God and 
His anointed. But we must go a step further, and say that 
the fulfilment has not yet reached its end, but is still going on, 
and will until the kingdom of Christ shall attain that complete 
victory over the heathen world which is foretold in vers. 8 sqq. 

Vers. 8-10. Whilst the heathen world falls under the 
judement of destruction, and the remnant of the heathen are 
converted to the living God, the Lord will protect His house, 
and cause the King to appear in Jerusalem, who will spread 
out His kingdom of peace over all the earth. Ver. 8. “J pitch 
a tent for my house against military power, against those who go 
to and fro, and no oppressor will pass over them any more ; for 
now have I seen with my eyes. Ver. 9. Exult greatly, O daughter 
Zion; shout, daughter Jerusalem: behold, thy King will come to 
thee: just and endowed with salvation is He; lowly and riding 
upon an ass, and that upon a foal, the she-ass’s son. Ver. 10. 
And I cut off the chariots out of Ephraim, and the horses out of 
Jerusalem, and the war-bow will be cut off: and peace will He 
speak to the nations ; and His dominion goes from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth.” Chdndh, to encamp, to 
pitch a tent. m2, dat. commod. “ for my house,” for the good 
of my house. The house of Jehovah is not the temple, but 
Israel as the kingdom of God or church of the Lord, as in 
Hos. vii. 1, ix. 15, Jer. xi. 7, and even Num. xii. 7, from 
which we may see that this meaning is not founded upon the 
temple, but upon the national constitution given to Israel, ze. 
upon the idea of the house as a family. In the verse before us 
we cannot think of the temple, for the simple reason that the 
temple was not a military road for armies on the march either 
while it was standing, or, as Koehler supposes, when it was 
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in ruins. M28 stands, according to the Masora, for S289 = 
SS, not however in the sense of without an army, but “on 
account of (agaist) a hostile troop,” protecting His house from 
them. But Béttcher, Koehler, and others, propose to follow 
the LXX. and read 423, military post, after 1 Sam. xiv. 12, 
which is the rendering given by C. B. Michaelis and Gesenius 
to F382, But this does not apply to 724, for a post (7230, that 
which is set up) stands up, and does not lie down. 4331 is 
more precisely defined by 211 7299, as going ‘through and 
returning, i.e. as an army marching to and fro (cf. ch. vii. 14). 
There will come upon them no more (om ey, ad sensum, refer- 
ring to ‘N'3) ndgés, lit. a bailiff or taskmaster (Ex. iii. 7), then 
generally any oppressor of the nation. Such oppressors were 
Egypt, Asshur, Babel, and at the present time the imperial 
power of Persia. This promise is explained by the last clause: 
Now have I seen with mine eyes. The object is wanting, but 
it is implied in the context, viz. the oppression under wien 
my nation sighs (cf. Ex. ii. 25, iii. 7). “Adtéh (now) refers to 
the ideal present of the prophecy, really to the time when God 
interposes with His help; and the perfect ‘M81 is prophetic. 
God grants help to His people, by causing her King to come 
to the daughter Zion. To show the magnitude of this salva- 
tion, the Lord calls upon the daughter Zion, 7.e. the personified 
population of Jerusalem as a representative of the nation of 
Israel, namely the believing members of the covenant nation, to 
rejoice. Through 7120, ve King, the coming one is jeccnibed 
as the King appointed i Zion, and promised to the covenant 
nation. That the Messiah is intended, whose coming is pre- 
dicted by Isaiah (ix. 5, 6), Micah (v. 1 sqq.), and other pro- 
phets, is admitted with very few exceptions by all the Jewish 
and Christian commentators.’ 42, not only to thee, but also 
for thy good. He is tsaddiq, righteous, z.e. not one who has 
right, or the good cause (Hitzig), nor merely one righteous in 
Snyes answering in all respects to the will of Jehovah 
(Koehler), but aatrnated with righteousness, and maintaining 
in His government this first virtue of a ruler (cf. Isa. xi. 1-4; 
Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 15, 16, etc.). For He is also YW, ie. 
not cotwr, salvator, helper (LXX., Vulg., Luth.), since the 
niphal has not the active or transitive sense of the hiphil (win), 
1 See the history of the exposition in Hengstenberg’s Christology. 
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nor merely the passive cwfdevos, salvatus, delivered from suf- 
fering; but the word is used in a more general sense, endowed 
with ys, salvation, help from God, as in Deut. xxxiii. 29, Ps. 
xxxili. 16, or furnished with the assistance of God egies for 
carrying on His government. The next two predicates describe 
the character of His rule. ‘2 does not mean gentle, mpaiis 
(LXX. and others) = 129, but lowly, miserable, bowed down, 
full of suffering. The Fjord denotes “the whole of the lowly, 
miserable, mtcane condition, as it is elaborately depicted in 
Isa. iii.” (Eenpetcnbenes) The next clause answers to this, 
“riding upon an ass, and indeed upon the foal of an ass.” 
The } before VY by ig epexegetical (1 Sam. xvii. 40), describing 
the ass as a young animal, not yet ridden, but still running be- 
hind the she-asses. The youthfulness of the animal is brought 
out still more strongly by the expression added to WY, viz. 
NAN, ze. a foal, such as asses are accustomed to bear (ibn 
is the plural of the species, as in MIMS Wd, Judg. xiv. 5; 
pai Vy, Gen. xxxvii. 31, Lev. iv. 23), «“ Riis upon an 

* is tipaue! by most of the more modern commentators to 
be a figurative emblem of the peacefulness of the king, that 
He wil il establish a government of peace, the ass being rebaued 
as an animal of peace in contrast with the horse, because on 
account of its smaller strength, agility, and speed, it is less 
adapted for riding in the midst of fighting and slaughter than 
a horse. But, in the first place, this leaves the heightening of 
the idea of the ass by the expression “the young ass’s foal” 
quite unexplained. Is the unridden ass’s foal an emblem of 
peace in a higher degree than the full-grown ass, that has 
already been ridden? And secondly, it is indeed correct that 
the ass was only used in war as the exception, not the rule, and 
when there were no horses to be had (cf. Bochart, Hieroz. i. 
p- 158, ed. Ros.); and also correct that in the East it is of a 
nobler breed, and not so despised as it is with us; but it is also a 


1 We may see how difficult it is to reconcile the emphasis laid upon the 
ass’s foal with this explanation of the significance of the ass, from the 
attempts made by the supporters of it to bring them into harmony. The 
assertion made by Ebrard, that “"y denotes an ass of noble breed, and 
nix ya signifies that it is one of the noblest breed, has been already 
proved by Koehler to be a fancy without foundation ; but his own attempt 
to deduce the following meaning of this riding upon a young ass from the 
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fact that in the East, and more especially among the Israelites, 
it was only in the earlier times, when they possessed no horses 
as yet, that distinguished persons rode upon asses (Judg. v. 10, 
x. 4, xii. 14; 2 Sam. xvii. 23, xix. 27), whereas in the time of 
David the royal princes and kings kept mules for riding instead 
of asses (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9; 1 Kings i. 83, xxxviii. 44) ; 
and from the time of Solomon downwards, when the breeding 
of horses was introduced, not another instance occurs of a royal | 
person riding upon an ass, although asses and mules are still 
constantly used in the East for riding and as beasts of burden; 
and lastly, that in both the ancient and modern East the ass 
stands much lower than the horse, whilst in Egypt and other 
places (Damascus for example), Ghristians and Jews were, and 
to some extent still are, only allowed to ride upon asses, and 
not upon horses, for the purpose of putting them below the 
Mohammedans (for the proofs, see Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
iil, pp. 404-5). Consequently we must rest satisfied with this 
explanation, that in accordance with the predicate ‘3? the riding 
of the King of Zion upon the foal of an ass is an emblem, not 
of peace, but of lowliness, as the Talmudists themselves inter- 
preted it. “For the ass is not a more peaceful animal than the 
horse, but a more vicious one” (Kliefoth).—Ver. 10. Just as 
the coming of the King does not contain within itself a sign 
of earthly power and exaltation, so will His kingdom not be 
established by worldly power. The war-chariots and horses, 
in which the kingdoms of the world seek their strength, will be 
exterminated by Jehovah out of Ephraim and Jerusalem (cf. 
Mic. v. 9). And so also will the war-chariots, for which “ the 
battle-bow ” stands synecdochically. Ephraim denotes the 
former kingdom of the ten tribes, and Jerusalem is mentioned 
as the capital in the place of the kingdom of Judah. Under 
the Messiah will the two kingdoms that were formerly divided 
be united once more, and through the destruction of their 


precepts concerning the sacrifices, viz. that the future king is riding in the 
service of Israel, and therefore comes in consequence of a mission from 
Jehovah, can be proved to fail, from the fact that he is obliged to collect 
together the most heterogeneous precepts, of which those in Num. xix. 2, 
Deut. xxi. 8, and 1 Sam. vi. 7, that for certain expiatory purposes animals 
were to be selected that had never borne a yoke, have a much more specific 
meaning than that of simple use in the service of Jehovah. 
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military power will their nature be also changed, the covenant 
nation be divested of its political and worldly character, and 
made into a spiritual nation or kingdom. The rule of this King 
will also extend far beyond the limits of the earthly Canaan. 
He will speak peace to the nations, .e. will not command peace 
through His authoritative word (Hitzig, Koehler, etc.), but 
bring the contests among the nations to an end (Mic. iv. 3) ; 
for dibbér shalom does not mean to command peace, but it 
either simply denotes such a speaking as has peace for its sub- 
ject, giving an assurance of peace and friendship, #.e. uttering 
words of peace (a meaning which is inapplicable here), or 
signifies to speak peace for the purpose of bringing disputes to 
an end (Esth. x. 3). But this is done not by authoritative 
commands, but by His gaining the nations over through the 
spiritual power of His word, or establishing His spiritual king- 
dom in the midst of them. It is only as thus interpreted, that 
the statement concerning the extension of His kingdom har- 
monizes with the rest. This statement rests upon Ps. Ixxii. 8, 
“from sea to sea,” as in Amos viii. 12 and Mic. vii. 12, viz. 
from the sea to the other end of the world where sea begins 
again. “From the river:” ie. from the Euphrates, which is 
intended here by naéhdér without the article, as in Mic. vii. 12 
and Isa. vii. 20, and is mentioned as the remotest eastern 
boundary of the land of Israel, according to Gen. xv. 18, Ex. 
xxiii. 31, as being the terminus a quo, to which the ends of the 
earth are opposed as the terminus ad quem. 

The leading thought in the promise (vers. 8-10) is there- 
fore the following : When the catastrophe shall burst upon the 
Persian empire, Israel will enjoy the marvellous protection of 
its God, and the promised King will come for Zion, endowed 
with righteousness and salvation, but in outward humiliation ; 
and through the extermination of the materials of war out of 
Israel, as well as by the peaceful settlement of the contests of 
the nations, He will establish a kingdom of peace, which will 
extend over all the earth. On the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
we learn from the gospel history, that when Jesus took His 
last journey to Jerusalem, He so arranged His entrance into 
this city, that our prophecy (ver. 9), “Say ye to the daughter 
Zion, Behold, thy King cometh,” etc., was fulfilled (cf. Matt. 
xxl. 2 sqq.. Mark xi. 2 sqq., Luke xix. 80 sqq., and John xii. 
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14 sqq.). The exact agreement between the arrangement 
made by Jesus on this occasion and our prophecy is especially 
evident from the account given by Matthew, according to 
which Jesus ordered not only the ass’s foal (7@Xov, dvdptov), 
upon which He rode into Jerusalem, to be brought, as Mark, 
Luke, and John relate, but a she-ass and a foal with her 
(Matt. xxi. 2 and 7), “that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet” (ver. 4), although He could really only 
ride upon one animal. The she-ass was to follow, to set forth 
Zechariah’s figurative description with greater completeness. 
For we see, from the corresponding accounts of the other three 
evangelists, that Jesus only mounted the ass’s foal. John, 
even when quoting our prophecy, only mentions the “ sitting 
on an ass’s colt” (ver. 15), and then adds in ver. 16, that the 
allusion in this act of Jesus to the Old Testament prophecy 
was only understood by the disciples after Jesus was glorified. 
By this mode of entering Jerusalem before His death, Jesus 
intended to exhibit Himself to the people as the King foretold 
by the prophets, who, coming in lowliness, would establish His 
kingdom through suffering and dying, so as to neutralize the 
carnal expectations of the people as to the worldly character 
of the Messianic kingdom. The fulfilment, however, which 
Jesus thereby gave to our prophecy is not to be sought for in 
this external agreement between His act and the words of the 
prophet. The act of Jesus was in itself simply an embodiment 
of the thought lying at the basis of the prophecy,—namely, 
that the kingdom of the Messiah would unfold itself, through 
lowliness and suffering, to might and glory; that Jesus, as the 
promised Messiah, would not conquer the world by the force 
of arms, and so raise His people to political supremacy, but 
that He would found His kingdom by suffering and dying,—a 
kingdom which, though not of this world, would nevertheless 
overcome the world. The figurative character of the prophetic 
picture, according to which “riding upon an ass” merely 
serves to individualize 2, and set forth the lowliness of the 
true King of Zion under appropriate imagery, has been already 
pointed out by Calvin’ and Vitringa; and the latter has also 


1 Calvin says: ‘‘I have no doubt that the prophet added this clause 
(viz. ‘riding upon an ass,’ etc.) as an appendix to the word »)y, as much 
as to say : The King of whom I speak will not be illustrious for His magni- 
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correctly observed, that the prophecy would have been fulfilled 
in Christ, even if He had not made His entry into Jerusalem 
in this manner.’ Hengstenberg and Koehler adopt the same 
view. Nevertheless, this entry of Christ into Jerusalem forms 
the commencement of the fulfilment of our prophecy, and that 
not merely inasmuch as Jesus thereby declared Himself to be 
the promised Messiah and King of Zion, and set forth in a 
living symbol the true nature of His person and of His king- 
dom in contrast with the false notions of His friends and foes, 
but still more in this respect, that the entry into Jerusalem 
formed the commencement of the establishment of His king- 
dom, since it brought to maturity the resolution on the part 
of the Jewish rulers to put Him to death; and His death was 
necessary to reconcile the sinful world to God, and restore the 
foundation of peace upon which His kingdom was to be built. 
With the spread of His kingdom over the earth; treated of in 
ver. 10, the fulfilment continues till the annihilation of all the 
ungodly powers, after which all war will cease. But this end 
can only be reached through severe conflicts and victory. This 
is the subject of the following section. 


Vers. 11-17.—IsRaEL’s REDEMPTION FROM CAPTIVITY, 
AND VICTORY OVER THE Heratuen.—Ver. 11. “ Thou also, 
for the sake of thy covenant blood, I release thy captives out of 
the pit wherein there is no water. Ver. 12. Return to the fortress, 
ye prisoners of hope. Even to-day I proclaim: Double will I 
repay to thee.’ This is addressed to the daughter Zion, i.e. 
to all Israel, consisting of Ephraim and Judah. We not 
only learn this from the context, since both of them are spoken 


ficent and splendid state, as earthly princes generally are.” He then gives 
this explanation of the riding upon the ass: ‘‘ He will not prevail by His 
great exaltation ; nor will He be conspicuous for arms, riches, splendour, 
the number of his soldiers, or even the royal insignia, which attract the 
eyes of the people.” 

1 Vitringa says, on Isa. lili, 4: ‘In that passage of Zechariah, indeed, 
according to its spiritual and mystical sense, his meaning would have been 
evident without this accident of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem; but 
when God would put all the emphasis of which the words are capable 
upon the predictions uttered by the prophets, His own providence took 
care that this accident should also occur, so that no part of the machinery 
might be wanting nere.” 
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of before (ver. 10) and afterwards (ver. 13); but it is also 
obvious from the expression b’dam b*rithékh, since the covenant 
blood belonged to all Israel of the twelve tribes (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
ANDI stands at the head absolutely, on account of the emphasis 
‘lying upon the AX. But as the following clause, instead of - 
being directly attached to AN, is so constructed that the pro- 
noun FAN is continued with tind the question arises, to 
what the D3 is to be taken as referring, or which is the anti- 
thesis indicated by 03. The answer may easily be obtained if 
we only make it clear to ourselves which of the two words, 
with the second pers. suffix, forms the object of the assertion 
made in the entire clause. This is not ya", but PVOS: 

thou also (=thee)—namely, thy prisoner s—I release. But the 
emphasis intended by the position in which M73 is placed 
does not rest upon the prisoners of Israel in contrast with 
any other prisoners, but in contrast with the Israel in Jeru- 
salem, the daughter Zion, to which the King is coming. Now, 
although o3 actually belongs to JVDN, it refers primarily to 
the FS to which it is Stbased; and this only receives its more 
precise definition afterwards in 7778. And the allusion in- 
tended by 5} is simply somewhat obscured by the fact, that 
before the statement to which it gives emphasis Waa is 
inserted, in order from the very first to give a firm pledge 
of the promise to the people, by declaring the motive which 
induced God to make this fresh aniseeniok of grace to 
Israel. This motive also acted as a further reason fh plac- 
ing the pronoun FX at the head absolutely, and shows that 
AX is to be taken as an address, as for example in Gen. 
xlix. 8. yada : literally, bens in thy covenant blood, 
because sprinkled therewith, the process by which Israel was 
expiated and received into covenant with God (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
“The covenant blood, which still separates the church and the 
world from one cenit lal was therefore a certain pledge to the 
covenant nation of siterines out of all trouble, so long, that 
is to say, as it did not render the promise nugatory by w iced 
violating the conditions imposed by God” (Hengstenberg). 
The new matter introduced by MND} in ver. 11 is therefore 
the following: The pardon of Israel will not merely consist 
in the fact that Jehovah will send the promised King to the 
daughter Zion ; but He will also redeem such members of : His 
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nation as shall be still in captivity out of their affliction. The 
perfect shillachti is prophetic. Delivering them out of a pit 
without water is a figure denoting their liberation out of the 
bondage of exile. This is represented with an evident allusion 
to the history of Joseph in Gen. xxxvii. 22, as lying in a pit 
wherein there is no water, such as were used as prisons (cf. 
Jer. xxxvili. 6). Out of such a pit the captive could not 
escape, and would inevitably perish if he were not drawn out. 
The opposite of the pit is 82, a place cut off, z.e. fortified, 
not the steep height, although fortified towns were generally 
built upon heights. The prisoners are to return where they 
will be secured against their enemies ; compare Ps. xl. 3, where 
the rock is opposed to the miry pit, as being a place upon 
which it is possible to stand firmly. “ Prisoners of hope” is 
an epithet applied to the Israelites, because they possess in 
their covenant blood a hope of redemption. 0i*"D3, also to-day, 
i.e. even to-day or still to-day, “notwithstanding all threat- 
ening circumstances” (Ewald, Hengstenberg). I repay thee 
double, i.¢., according to Isa. Ixi. 7, a double measure of glory 
in the place of the sufferings. 

This thought is supported in vers. 13 sqq. by a picture of 
the glory intended for Israel. Ver. 13. “ Hor Z stretch Judah 
as my bow, fill it with Ephraim, and stir up thy sons, O Zion, 
against thy sons, O Javan, and make thee like the sword of a 
hero. Ver. 14. And Jehovah will appear above them, and like 
the lightning will His arrow go forth; and the Lord Jehovah 
will blow the trumpets, and will pass along in storms of the south. 
Ver. 15. Jehovah of hosts will shelter above them, and they will 
eat and tread down sling-stones, and will drink, make a noise, as 
af with wine, and become full, like the sacrificial bowls, like the 
corners of the altar.’ The double recompense which the Lord 
will make to His people, will consist in the fact that He not 
only liberates them out of captivity and bondage, and makes 
them into an independent nation, but that He helps them to 
victory over the power of the world, so that they will tread it 
down, i.e. completely subdue it. The first thought is not ex- 
plained more fully, because it is contained implicite in the 
promise of return to a strong place; the “ double” only is 
more distinctly defined, namely, the victory over Javan. The 
expression, “I stretch,” etc., implies that the Lord will subdue 
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the enemies by Judah and Ephraim, and therefore Israel will 
carry on this conflict in the power of its God. The figurative 
description is a bold one. Judah is the extended bow; Ephraim 
the arrow which God shoots at the foe. Nv is indeed separated 
from 7:7. by the accents; but the LX X., Targ., Vulg., and 
others, have taken it more correctly, as in apposition to 777 ; 
because with the many meanings that 37 possesses, the ex- 
pression 737) 773 needs a more precise definition; whereas 
there is no difficulty in supplying in thought the noun gesheth, 
which has been mentioned only just before, to the verb smdx 
(I fill). DANS) is to be understood as signifying the laying of 
the arrow upon the bow, and not to be explained from 2 Kings 
ix. 24, “ to fill the hand with the bow.” A bow is filled when 
it is supplied with the arrow for shooting. We must bear in 
mind that the matter is divided rhetorically between the parallel 
members ; and the thought is this: Judah and Ephraim are 
bow and arrow in the hand of Jehovah. ‘n7y, I stir up, not I 
swing thy children as a lance (Hitzig and Koehler) ; for if 1719 
had this meaning, mn could not be omitted. The sons of Zion 
are Judah and Ephraim, the undivided Israel, not the Zionites 
living as slaves in Javan (Hitzig). The sons of Javan are the 
Greeks, as the world-power, the Greeco-Macedonian monarchy 
(cf. Dan. viii. 21), against which the Lord will make His people 
into a hero’s sword. This took place in weak beginnings, even 
in the wars between the Maccabees and the Seleucid, to 
which, according to Jerome, the Jews understood our prophecy 
to refer; but it must not be restricted to this, as the further 
description in vers. 14, 15 points ta the complete subjugation of 
the imperial power. Jehovah appears above them, 2.e. coming 
from heaven as a defence, to fight for them (the sons of Zion), 
as a mighty man of war (Ps. xxiv. 8). His arrow goes out 
like the lightning (9 the so-called 5 veritatis ; for the fact de- 
scribed, compare Hab. iii. 11). Marching at the head of His 
people, He gives the signal of battle with a trumpet-blast, and 
attacks the enemy with terribly devastating violence. The 
description rests upon the poetical descriptions of the coming 
of the Lord to judgment, the colours of which are borrowed 
from the phenomena of a storm (cf. Ps. xviii. and Hab. iii. 8 
sqq.). Storms of the south are the most violent storms, as they 
come from the Arabian desert, which bounds Canaan on the 
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south (Isa. xxi. 1; cf. Hos. xiii. 15). But Jehovah not only 
fights for His people; He is also a shield to them in battle, 
covering them against the weapons of the foe. This is affirmed 
in bmp i” in ver. 15. Hence they are able to destroy their 
enemies, and, like devouring lions, to eat their flesh and drink 
their blood. That this figure lies at the foundation of the hor- 
rible picture of 2M}, is eiilent from Num. xxiii. 24, which was 
the passage that Pte ae had in his mind: “ Behold a people 
like the lioness; it rises up, and like the lion does it lift itself 
up: it lies not down till it devour the prey; and drink the blood 
of the slain.” Hence the object to aN is not the possessions 
of the heathen, but their flesh. yop 38 W132 does not mean, 
they tread down (subdue) the enemy with sling-stones (LXX., 

Vulg., Grot.) ; for ‘P ‘228 cannot, when considered grammati- 
cally, be taken in an iheteannebish sense, and is cathiet an accus. 
obj.; but they tread down sling-stones. The sling-stones might 
be used per synecdochen to signify darts, which the enemy hurls 
at them, and which they tread down as perfectly harmless 
(Kliefoth). But the comparison of the Israelites to the stones 
of a crown, in ver. 16, leads rather to the conclusion that the 
sling-stones are to be taken as a figure denoting the enemy, who 
are trampled under the feet like stones (Hitzig, Hengstenberg). 
Only we cannot speak of eating sling-stones, as Koehler would 
interpret the words, overlooking 123, and appealing to the 
parallel member: they will drink, reel as if from wine, which 
shows, in his opinion, that it is the sling-stones that are to be 
eaten. But this shows, on the contrary, that just as there no 
mention is made of what is to be drunk, so here what is to be 
eaten is not stated. It is true that wine and sacrificial blood 
point to the blood of the enemy; but wine and blood are 
drinkable, whereas sling-stones are not edible. The description | 
of the enemy as sling-stones is to be explained from the figure 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 29, to hurl away the soul of the enemy. They 
drunk (se. the blood of the enemy) even to intoxication, making 
a noise, as if intoxicated with wine (}" 103, an abbreviated 
comparison; cf. Ewald, § 221, a, and 282, e), and even to 
overflowing, so that they become full, like the sacrificial bowls 
in which the blood of the sacrificial animals was caught, and 
like the corners of the altar, which were sprinkled with the 
sacrificial blood. Mt are corners, not the horns of the altar. 
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The sacrificial blood was not sprinkled upon these; they were 
simply smeared with a little blood applied with the finger, in 
the case of the expiatory sacrifices. According to the law 
(Lev. i. 5, 11, iii. 2, etc.), the blood was to be swung against 
the altar. This was done, according to rabbinical tradition 
(Mishn. Seb. v. 4 sqq., and Rashi on Lev. i. 5), in such a man- 
ner, that with two sprinklings all the four sides of the altar 
were wetted,—a result which could only be ensured by swinging 
the bowls filled with blood, so as to strike the corners of the 
altar. 

Through this victory over the world-power Israel will attain 
to glory. Ver. 16. “And Jehovah their God will. endow them 
with salvation in that day, like a flock His people; for stones of a 
crown are they, sparkling in His land. Ver. 17. For how great 
is its goodness, aud how great its beauty! Corn will make youths 
to sprout, and new wine maidens.” yin does not mean to help 
or deliver here; for this would affirm much too little, after what 
has gone before. When Israel has trodden down its foes, it no 
longer needs deliverance. It denotes the granting of positive 
salvation, which the explanatory clause that follows also requires. 
The motive for this is indicated in the clause, “ like a flock His 
people.” Because Israel is His (Jehovah’s) people, the Lord 
will tend it as a shepherd tends his flock. The blessings which 
Jehovah bestows upon His people are described by David in 
Ps, xxiii. The Lord will do this also, because they (the Israel- 
ites) are crown-stones, namely as the chosen people, which 
Jehovah will make a praise and glory for all nations (Zeph. iii. 

19, 20). To the predicate 712 228 the subject 717 may easily 
be supplied from the context, as for example in 70 j in ver. 12. 
To this subject 4) nipbiant aNiathies itself. This verb is con- 
nected with nés, a banner, in Ps. Ix. 6, the only other passage 
in which it occurs; but here it is used in the sense of ndtsats, 
to glitter or sparkle. The meaning, to lift up, which is given 
by the lexicons, has no foundation, and is quite unsuitable 
here. For crown-stones do not lift themselves up, but sparkle ; 
and the figure of precious stones, which sparkle upon the land, 
denotes the highest possible glory to which Israel can attain, 
The suffix attached to in218 refers to Jehovah, only we must 
not identify the land of Jehovah with Palestine. The applica- 
tion of this honourable epithet to Israel is justified in ver. 17, 
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by an allusion to the excellence and beauty to which it will 
attain. The suffixes in jz and 12. cannot refer to Jehovah, 
as Ewald and Hengstenberg suppose, but refer to iY, the 
people of Jehovah. ‘5. is quite irreconcilable with an allusion 
to Jehovah, since this word only occurs in connection with men 
and the isch King (Ps. xlv. 3; Isa. xxxili. 17) ; and even 
if it were used of Jehovah, it would still be unsuitable here. 
For though the vigorous prosperity of the nation is indeed a 
proof of the pode of God, it is not a proof of the beauty of 
God. Mdéh is an exclamation of amazement: “ how great 1” 
(Ewald, § 330, a). 230, when affirmed of the nation, is not 
moral goodness, but a good appearance, and is synonymous with 
*», beauty, as in Hos. x.11. This prosperity proceeds from 
- the blessings of grace, which the Lord causes to flow down 
to His people. Corn and new wine are mentioned as such 
blessings, for the purpose of individualizing, as indeed they 
frequently are (eg. Deut. xxxiii. 28; Ps. Ixxii. 16), and are 
distributed rhetorically between the youths and the maidens. 


Chap. x. CoMpLETE REDEMPTION OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Gop.—This chapter contains no new promise, but simply a 
further expansion of the previous section, the condition on 
which salvation is to be obtained being mentioned in the intro- 
duction (vers. 1 and 2); whilst subsequently, more especially 
from ver. 6 onwards, the participation of Ephraim in the sal- 
vation in prospect is more elaborately treated of. The question 
in dispute among the commentators, viz. whether vers. 1 and 2 
are to be connected with the previous chapter, so as to form the 
conclusion, or whether they form the commencement of a new 
address, or new turn in the address, is to be answered thus: The 
prayer for rain (ver. 1) is indeed occasioned by the concluding 
thought in ch. ix. 17, but it is not to be connected with the 
preceding chapter as though it were an integral part of it, inas- 
much as the second hemistich of ver. 2 can only be separated 
with violence from ver. 8. The close connection between ver. 
2b and ver. 3 shows that ver. 1 commences a new train of 
thought, for which preparation is made, however, by ch. ix. 17. 

Ver. 1. “Ask ye of Jehovah rain in the time of the latter 
rain; Jehovah createth lightnings, and showers of rain will He 
give them, to every one vegetation in the field. Ver. 2. For the 
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teraphim have spoken vanity, and the soothsayers have seen a lie, 
and speak dreams of deceit; they comfort in vain: for this they 
have wandered like a flock, they are oppressed because there ts no 
shepherd.” The summons to prayer is not a mere turn of the 
address expressing the readiness of God to give (Hengstenberg), 
but is seriously meant, as the reason assigned in ver. 2 clearly 
shows. The church of the Lord is to ask of God the blessings 
which it needs for its prosperity, and not to put its trust in 
idols, as rebellious Israel has done (Hos. ii. 7). The prayer for 
rain, on which the successful cultivation of the fruits of the 
ground depends, simply serves to individualize the prayer for 
the bestowal of the blessings of God, in order to sustain both 
temporal and spiritual life; just as in ch. ix. 17 the fruitful- 
ness of the land and the flourishing of the nation are simply 
a concrete expression, for the whole complex of the salvation 
which the Lord will grant to His people (Kliefoth). This 
view, which answers to the rhetorical character of the exhorta- 
tion, is very different from allegory. The time of the latter 
rain is mentioned, because this was indispensable to the ripening 
of the corn, whereas elsewhere the early and latter rain are 
connected together (e.g. Joel ii. 23; Deut. xi. 18-15). The 
lightnings are introduced as the harbingers of rain (cf. Jer, 
x. 13; Ps. cxxxv. 7). M“tar geshem, rain of the rain-pouring, 
i.@. copious rain (compare Job xxxvil. 6, where the words are 
transposed). With /dhem (to them) the address passes into the 
third person: to them, i.e. to every one who asks. WY is not 
to be restricted to grass or herb as the food of cattle, as in 
Deut. xi. 15, where it is mentioned in connection with the corn 
and the fruits of the field; but it includes these, as in Gen. 
i. 29 and Ps. civ. 14, where it is distinguished from chdtsir. 
The exhortation to pray to Jehovah for the blessing needed to 
ensure prosperity, is supported in ver. 2 by an allusion to the 
worthlessness of the trust in idols, and to the misery which 
idolatry with its consequences, viz. soothsaying and false 
prophecy, have brought upon the nation. The ¢’rdphim were 
house-deities and oractlar deities, which were worshipped as the 
givers and protectors of the blessings of earthly prosperity (see 
at Gen. xxxi. 19). Along with these D'DbiP are mentioned, ¢.e. 
the soothsayers, who plunged the nation into misery through 
their vain and deceitful prophesyings. nin is not the subject 
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of the sentence, for in that case it would have the article like 
pDip3; but it is the object, and D°DD1P7 is also the subject to 
ma? ni pon. “Therefore,” ze. because Israel had trusted in 
teraphim and soothsayers, it would have to wander into exile. 
yD3, to break up, applied to the pulling up of the pegs, to take 
down the tent, involves the idea of wandering, and in this 
connection, of wandering into exile. Hence the perfect 39D2, 
to which the imperfect §Y? is suitably appended, because ‘bie 
being oppressed, i.e. the oppression which Israel suffered from 
the heathen, still continued. The words apply of course to all 
Israel (Ephraim and Judah); compare ch. ix. 13 with ch. x. 
4, 6. Israel is bowed down because it has no shepherd, 2.e. 
no king, who guards and provides for his people (cf. Num. 
xxvii. 17; Jer. xxiii. 4), having lost the Davidic monarchy 
when the kingdom was overthrown. 

To this there is appended in vers. 3 sqq. the promise that 
Jehovah will take possession of His flock, and redeem it out 
of the oppression of the evil shepherds. Ver. 3. “ My wrath 
is kindled upon the shepherds, and the goats shall I punish; for 
Jehovah of hosts visits His flock, the house of Judah, and makes 
it like His state-horse in the war. Ver. 4. From Him will be 
corner-stone, from Him the nail, from Him the war-bow ; from 
Him will every ruler go forth at once.” When Israel lost its own 
shepherds, it came under the tyranny of bad shepherds. These 
were the heathen governors and tyrants. Against these the 
wrath of Jehovah is kindled, and He will punish them. There 
is no material difference between D0'¥5, shepherds, and Ony, 
leading goats. ‘Attadim also signifies rulers, as in Isa. xiv. 9. 
The reason assigned why the anit shepherds are to be punished, 
is that Jehovah visits His flock. The perfect pdgad is used 
prophetically of what God has resolved to do, and will actually 

carry out; and pdqad c. ace. pers. means to visit, t.e. to assume 
the care of, as distinguished from pdéqad with “al pers., to visit in 
the sense of to punish (see at Zeph. ii. 7). The house of Judah 
only is mentioned in ver. 3, not in distinction from Ephraim, 
however (cf. ver. 6), but as the stem and kernel of the covenant 
nation, with which Ephraim is to be united once more. The 
care of God for Judah will not be limited to its liberation from 
' the oppression of the bad shepherds; but Jehovah will also 
make Judah into a victorious people. This is the meaning of 
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the figure “like a state-horse,” i.c. a splendid and richly orna- 
mented war-horse, such as a king is accustomed to ride. This 
figure is not more striking than the description of Judah and 
Ephraim as a bow and arrow (ch. ix. 13). This equipment of 
Judah as a warlike power overcoming its foes is described in 
ver. 4, namely in 4a, in figures taken from the firmness and 
furnishing of a house with everything requisite, and in 48, 
etc., in literal words. The verb N¥° of the fourth clause cannot 
be taken as the verb belonging to the 1389 in the first three 
clauses, because N¥) is neiiieed applicable to pinndh nor to 
yathed. We have therefore to supply 7. From (out of) 
Him will be pinndah, corner, here corner-stone, as in Isa. xxvii. 
16, upon which the whole building stands firmly, and will be 
bails securely,—a, suitable figure for the firm, stately founda- 
tion which Judah is to receive. To this is caged yathed, the 
plug. This figure is to be explained from the arrangement 
of eastern houses, in which the inner walls are provided with 
-a row of large nails or plugs for hanging the house utensils 
upon. The plug, therefore, is a suitable figure for the supports 
or upholders of the whole political constitution, and even in 
Isa. xxii. 23 was transferred to persons. The war-bow stands 
synecdochically for weapons of war and the military power. 
It is a disputed point, however, whether the suffix in mimmenna 
(out of him) refers to Judah or Jehovah. But the opinion of 
Hitzig and others, that it refers to Jehovah, is overthrown by 
the expression 133!) 83’ in the last clause. For even if we 
could say, Judah will receive its firm foundation, its internal 
fortification, and its military strength from Siatiaaed, the expres- 
sion, “Every military commander will go out or come forth out 
of Jehovah,” is unheard-of and unscriptural. It is not affirmed 
in the Old Testament even of the Messiah that He goes forth 
out of God, although His “ goings forth” are from eternity 
(Mic. v. 1), and He Himself is called E/ gibbor (Isa. ix. 5). 
Still less can this be affirmed of every ruler (hol-ndgés) of 
Judah. In this clause, therefore, mimmenni must refer to 
Judah, and consequently it must be taken in the same way 
in the first three clauses. On } §¥‘, see Mic. v. 1. Nogés, 
an oppressor or taskmaster, is not applied to a leader or ruler 
in a good sense even here, any more than in Isa. ii, 12 
and Ix. 17 (see the comm. on these passages). The fact that 
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negus in Ethiopic is the name given to the king (Koehler), 
proves nothing in relation to Hebrew usage. The word has 
the subordinate idea of oppressor, or despotic ruler, in this 
instance also; but the idea of harshness refers not to the 
covenant nation, but to its enemies (Hengstenberg), and the 
words are used in antithesis to ch. ix. 8. Whereas there the 
promise is given to the nation of Israel that it will not fall 
under the power of the’ ndgés any more, it is here assured that 
it is to attain to the position of a ndgés in relation to its foes 
(Kliefoth). bai-pa is strengthened by 7: every oppressor 
together, which Judah will require in opposition to its foes. 
Thus equipped for battle, Judah will annihilate its foes. 
Ver. 5. “ And they will be like heroes, treading street-mire in the 
battle: and will fight, for Jehovah is with them, and the riders 
upon horses are put to shame. Ver. 6. And I shall strengthen 
the house of Judah, and grant salvation to the house of Joseph, 
and shall make them dwell; for I have had compassion upon 
them: and they will be as if I had not rejected them: for Iam 
Jehovah their God, and will hear them. Ver. 7. And Ephraim 
will be like a hero, and their heart will rejoice as if with wine: 
and their children will see it, and rejoice ; their heart shall rejoice 
in Jehovah.” In ver. 5, bosim is a more precise definition of 
k’gibborim, and the house of Judah (ver. 3) is the subject of 
the sentence. They will be like heroes, namely, treading upon 
mire. osim is the kal participle used in an intransitive sense, 
since the form with o only occurs in verbs with an intransitive 
meaning, like bdsh, lot, gom; and bas in kal is construed in 
every other case with the accusative of the object: treading 
upon mire = treading or treading down mire. Consequently 
the object which they tread down or trample in pieces is ex- 
pressed by nisin ba; and thus the arbitrary completion of 
the sentence by “ everything that opposes them” (C. B. Mich. 
and Koehler) is set aside as untenable. Now, as “ treading 
upon mire” cannot possibly express merely the firm tread of a 
courageous man (Hitzig), we must take the dirt of the streets 
as a figurative expression for the enemy, and the phrase 
“treading upon street-mire” as a bold figure denoting the 
trampling down of the enemy in the mire of the streets (Mic. 
vil. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 43), analogous to their “treading down 
sling-stones,” ch. ix. 15, For such heroic conflict will they be 
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fitted by the help of Jehovah, that the enemy will be put to 
shame before them. The riders of the horses are mentioned 
for the purpose of individualizing the enemy, because the prin- 
cipal strength of the Asiatic rulers consisted in cavalry (see 
Dan. xi. 40). 210 intransitive, as in ch. ix.5. This strength 
for a victorious conflict will not be confined to Judah, but 
Ephraim will also share it. The words, “and the house of 
Ephraim will I endow with salvation,” have been taken by 
Koehler as signifying “that Jehovah will deliver the house of 
Ephraim by granting the victory to the house of Judah in con- 
flict with its own foes and those of Ephraim also;” but there is no 
ground for this. We may see from ver. 7, according to which 
Ephraim will also fight as a hero, as Judah will according to 
ver. 5, that vin does not mean merely to help or deliver, but 
to grant salvation, as in ch. ix. 16. The circumstance, however, 
“that in the course of the chapter, at any rate from ver. 7 
onwards, it is only Ephraim whose deliverance and restora- 
tion are spoken of,” proves nothing more than that Ephraim 
will receive the same salvation as Judah, but not that it will 
be delivered by the house of Judah. The abnormal form 
oniavin is regarded by many, who follow Kimchi and Aben 
Ezra, as a forma composita from DMN and MDT: TT 
make them dwell, and bring them back.” But this is pre- 
cluded by the fact that the bringing back would necessarily 
precede the making to dwell, to say nothing of the circum- 
stance that there is no analogy whatever for such a composi- 
tion (cf. Jer. xxxii. 37). The form is rather to be explained 
from a confusion of the verbs ¥’p and Y’5, and is the hiphil 
of 3 for pmavin (LX X., Maurer, Hengstenherg ; comp. 
Olshausen, Grammat. p. 559), and not a hiphil of 2, in 
which a transition has taken place into the hiphil form of the 
verbs 15 (Ewald, § 196, b, Not. 1; Targ., Vulg., Hitzig, 
and Koehler). For “bringing back” affirms too little here. 
aniwin, “IT make them dwell,” corresponds rather to “they 
shall be as if they had not been cast off,” without needing any 
further definition, since not only do we meet with 20 without 
anything else, in the sense of peaceful, happy dwelling (e.g. 
Mic. y. 3), but here also the manner of dwelling is indicated 
in the appended clause prAnat-N? WN, “as before they were 
cast off” (cf. Ezek. xxxvl. 11). D3YN is also not to be taken as 
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referring to the answering of the prayers, which Ephraim 
addressed to Jehovah out of its distress, out of its imprison- 
ment (Koehler), but is to be taken in a much more general 
sense, as in ch. xiii. 9, Isa. lviii. 9, and Hos. ii. 23. Ephraim, 
like Judah, will also become a hero, and rejoice as if with wine, 
i.e. fight joyfully like a hero strengthened with wine (cf. Ps. 
Ixxviil. 65, 66). This rejoicing in conflict the sons will see, 
and exult in consequence ; so that it will be a lasting joy. 

In order to remove all doubt as to the realization of this 
promise, the deliverance of Ephraim is described still more 
minutely in vers. 8-12. Ver. 8. “J will hiss to them, and 
gather them; for I have redeemed them: and they will multiply 
as they have multiplied. Ver. 9. And I will sow them among 
the nations: and in the far-off lands will they remember me; and 
will live with their sons, and return. Ver.10. And I will bring 
them back out of the land of Egypt, and gather them out of 
Asshur, and bring them into the land of Gilead and of Lebanon; 
and room will not be found for them.” That these verses do 
not treat of a fresh (second) dispersion of Ephraim, or repre- 
sent the carrying away as still in the future (Hitzig), is evident 
from the words themselves, when correctly interpreted. Not 
only are the enticing and gathering together (ver. 8) mentioned 
before the sowing or dispersing (ver. 9), but they are both ex- 
pressed by ial verbal forms ("PWS and OYUN); and the 
misinterpretation is thereby precluded, that events occurring 
at different times are referred to. We must also observe the 
voluntative form APws, “TI will (not I shall) hiss to them, “.e. 
entice them” (shdraq helna used for alluring, as in Isa. v. 26 
and vii. 18), as well as me absence of a copula. They both 
show that the intention here is simply to explain with greater 
clearness what is announced in vers. 6, 7. The perfect on5 
is prophetic, like O07 in ver. 6. The further promise, “ they 
will multiply,” etc., cannot be taken as referring either merely 
to the Beal plication of Israel in exile (Honest Koehler, 
ete.), or merely to the future multiplication after the gathering 
together. According to the position in which the words stand 
eee DY2PX and “DYN, they must embrace both the mul- 
tiplication during the Heer aes and the multiplication after 
the gathering together. The perfect 121 123 points to the 
increase which Tsrael experienced in the olden time under the 
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oppression of Egypt (Ex. i. 7,12). This increase, which is 
also promised in Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 11, is effected by God’s sow- 
ing them broadcast among the nations. Yi does not mean to 
scatter, but to sow, to sow broadcast (see at Hos. ii. 25). Con- 
. sequently the reference cannot be to a dispersion of Israel 
inflicted as a punishment. The sowing denotes the multipli- 
eation (cf. Jer. xxxi. 27), and is not to be interpreted, as 
Neumann and Kliefoth suppose, as signifying that the 
Hphraimites are to be scattered as seed-corn among the 
heathen, to spread the knowledge of Jehovah among the 
nations. This thought is quite foreign to the context; and 
even in the words, “in far-off lands will they remember me,” 
it is neither expressed nor implied. These words are to be 
connected with what follows: Because they remember the 
Lord in far-off lands, they will live, and return with their 
children. In ver. 10a the gathering together and leading 
back of Israel are more minutely described, and indeed as 
taking place out of the land of Asshur and out of Egypt. 
The fact that these two lands are mentioned, upon which 
modern critics have principally founded their arguments in 
favour of the origin of this prophecy before the captivity, 
cannot be explained “ from the circumstance that in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser many Ephraimites had fled 
to Egypt” (Koehler and others); for history knows nothing of 
this, and the supposition is merely a loophole for escaping from 
a difficulty. Such passages as Hos. viii. 13, ix. 3, 6, xi. 11, Mic. 
vii. 12, Isa. xi. 11, xxvii. 13, furnish no historical evidence of 
such thing. Even if certain Ephraimites had fled to Kgypt, 
these could not be explained as relating to a return or gather- 
ing together of the Ephraimites or Israelites out of Egypt 
and Assyria, because the announcement presupposes that the 
Ephraimites had been transported to Egypt in quite as large 
numbers as to Assyria,—a fact which cannot be established 
either in relation to the times before or to those after the 
captivity. Egypt, as we have already shown at Hos. ix. 3 (cf. 
viii. 18), is rather introduced in all the passages mentioned 
simply as a type of the land of bondage, on account of its 
having been the land in which Israel lived in the olden time, 
under the oppression of the heathen world. And Asshur is 
introduced in the same way, as the land into which the ten 
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tribes had been afterwards exiled. This typical significance 
is placed beyond all doubt by ver. 11, since the redemption of 
Israel out of the countries named is there exhibited under the 
type of the liberation of Israel out of the bondage of Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. (Compare also Delitzsch on 
Isa. xi. 11.) The Ephraimites are to return into the land of 
Gilead and Lebanon; the former representing the territory 
of the ten tribes in the olden time to the east of the Jordan, 
the latter that to the west (cf. Mic. vil. 14).  S¥D Nd, there is 
not found for them, sc. the necessary room: equivalent to, it 
will not be sufficient for them (as in Josh. xvii. 16). 

Ver. 11. “And he goes through the sea of affliction, and 
smites the waves in the sea, and all the depths of the river dry 
up; and the pride of Asshur will be cast down, and the staff 
of Egypt will depart. Ver. 12. And I make them strong in 
Jehovah ; and they will walk in His name, is the saying of 
Jehovah.” The subject in ver. 11 is Jehovah. He goes, as 
once He went in the pillar of cloud as the angel of the Lord in 
the time of Moses, through the sea of affliction. ™¥, which has 
been interpreted in very different ways, we take as in apposition 
to 0’, though not as a permutative, “through the sea, viz. the 
affliction” (C. B. Mich., Hengst.); but in this sense, “ the sea, 
which caused distress or confinement,” so that the simple reason 
why ™¥ is not connected with 0° in the construct state, but 
placed in apposition, is that the sea might not be described as 
a straitened sea, or sea of anxiety. This apposition points to 
the fact which floated before the prophet’s mind, namely, that 
the Israelites under Moses were so confined by the Red Sea 
that they thought they were lost (Ex. xiv. 10 sqq.). The 
objection urged by Koehler against this view—namely, that 
M8 as a noun is not used in the sense of local strait or confine- 
ment—is proved to be unfounded by Jonah ii. 3 and Zeph. i. 15. 
All the other explanations of tsdéréh are much more unna- 
tural, being either unsuitable, like the suggestion of Koehler 
to take it as an exclamation, “O distress!” or grammatically 
untenable, like the rendering adopted by Maurer and Kliefoth, 
after the Chaldean usage, “he splits.” The smiting of the 
waves in the sea does indeed play upon the division of the 
waves of the sea when the Israelites passed through the Red 
Sea (Ex. xiv. 16, 215 cf. Josh. iii. 13, Ps. xxvii. 17, exiv. 5) ; 
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but it affirms still more, as the following clause shows, namely, 
a binding or constraining of the waves, by which they are 
annihilated, or a drying up of the floods, like 0005 in Isa. 
xi. 15. Only the floods of the Nile (is) are mentioned, be- 
cause the allusion to the slavery of Israel in Egypt predomi- 
nates, and the redemption of the Israelites out of all the lands 
of the nations is represented as bringing out of the slave-house 
of Egypt. The drying up of the flood-depths of the Nile is 
therefore a figure denoting the casting down of the imperial 
power in all its historical forms; Asshur and Egypt being 
mentioned by name in the last clause answering to the decla- 
ration in ver. 10, and the tyranny of Asshur being characterized 
by fi83, pride, haughtiness (cf. Isa. x. 7 sqq.), and that of Egypt 
by the rod of its taskmasters. In ver. 12 the promise for 
Ephraim is brought toa close with the general thought that 
they will obtain strength in the Lord, and walk in the power 
of His name. With 07720 the address reverts to its starting- 
point in ver. 6. i2 stands for ‘a, to point emphatically 
to the Lord, in whom Israel as the people of God had its 
strength. Walking in the name of Jehovah is to be taken 
as in Mic. iv. 5, and to be understood not as relating to the 
attitude of Israel towards God, or to the “self-attestation of 
Israel” (Koehler), but to the result, viz. walking in the 
strength of the Lord. 

Tf, in conclusion, we survey the whole promise from ch. 
ix. 11 onwards, there are two leading thoughts developed in it: 
(a) That those members of the covenant nation who were still 
seattered among the heathen should be redeemed out of their 
misery, and gathered together in the kingdom of the King who 
was coming for Zion, i.e. of the Messiah; (6) That the Lord 
would endow all His people with power for the conquest of 
the heathen. They were both fulfilled, in weak commence- 
ments only, in the times immediately following and down to 
the coming of Christ, by the return of many Jews out of cap- 
tivity and into the land of the fathers, particularly when 
Galilee was strongly peopled by Israelites; and also by the 
protection and care which God bestowed upon the people in 
the contests:between the powers of the world for supremacy in 
Palestine. The principal fulfilment is of a spiritual kind, and 
was effected through the gathering of the Jews into the kingdom 
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of Christ, which commenced in the times of the apostles, and 
will continue till the remnant of Israel is converted to Christ 
its Saviour. 


ISRAEL UNDER THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND THE FOOLISH 
ONE.—CHAP. XI. 


In the second half of the “ burden” upon the world-power, 
which is contained in this chapter, the thought indicated in 
ch. x. 3—namely, that the wrath of Jehovah is kindled over 
the shepherds when He visits His flock, the house of Judah— 
is more elaborately developed, and an announcement is made 
of the manner in which the Lord visits His people, and rescues 
it out of the hands of the world-powers who are seeking to 
destroy it, and then, because it repays His pastoral fidelity with 
ingratitude, gives it up into the hands of the foolish shepherd, 
who will destroy it, but who will also fall under judgment him- 
self in consequence. The picture sketched in ch. ix. 8-10, 12, 
of the future of Israel is thus completed, and enlarged by 
the description of the judgment accompanying the salvation ; 
and through this addition an abuse of the proclamation of 
salvation is prevented. But in order to bring out into greater 
prominence the obverse side of the salvation, there is appended 
to the announcement of salvation in ch. x. the threat of judg- 
ment in vers. 1-3, without anything to explain the transition ; 
and only after that is the attitude of the Lord towards His 
people and the heathen world, out of which the necessity for 
the judgment sprang, more fully described. Hence this chapter 
divides itself into three sections: viz. the threat of judgment 
(vers. 1-3); the description of the good shepherd (vers. 4-14) ; 
and the sketch of the foolish shepherd (vers. 15-17). 


Vers. 1-3. Tus DrvastatTion oF THE Hoty Lanp.— 
Ver. 1. “ Open thy gates, O Lebanon, and let fire devour thy 
cedars! Ver. 2. Howl, cypress ; for the cedar is fallen, for the 
glory is laid waste! Howl, ye oaks of Bashan; for the inacces- 
sthle forest ts laid low! Ver. 3. A loud howling of the shepherds; 
jor their glory is laid waste! A loud roaring of the young lions ; 
for the splendour of Jordan is laid waste!” That these verses 
do not form the commencement of a new prophecy, having no 
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connection with the previous one, but that they are simply a 
new turn given to that prophecy, is evident not only from the 
omission of any heading or of any indication whatever which 
could point to the commencement of a fresh word of God, but 
still more so from the fact that the allusion to Lebanon and 
Bashan and the thickets of Judah points back unmistakeably 
to the land of Gilead and of Lebanon (ch. x. 10), and shows a 
connection between ch. xi. and x., although this retrospect is 
not decided enough to lay a foundation for the view that 
vers. 1-3 form a conclusion to the prophecy in ch. x., to which 
their contents by no means apply. For let us interpret the 
figurative description in these verses in what manner we will, 
so much at any rate is clear, that they are of a threatening 
character, and as a threat not only form an antithesis to the 
announcement of salvation in ch. x., but are substantially con- 
nected with the destruction which will overtake the “flock of 
the slaughter,” and therefore serve as a prelude, as it were, to 
the judgment announced in vers. 4-7. The undeniable rela- 
tion in which Lebanon, Bashan, and the Jordan stand to the 
districts of Gilead and Lebanon, also gives us a clue to the ex-, 
planation; since it shows that Lebanon, the northern frontier 
of the holy land, and Bashan, the northern part of the territory 
of the Israelites to the east of the Jordan, are synecdochical 
terms, denoting the holy land itself regarded in its two halves, 
and therefore that the cedars, cypresses, and oaks in these por- 
tions of the land cannot be figurative representations of heathen 
rulers (Targ., Eph. Syr., Kimchi, etc.); but if powerful men and 
tyrants are to be understood at all by these terms, the allusion 
can only be to the rulers and great men of the nation of Israel 
(Hitzig, Maurer, Hengst., Ewald, etc.). But this allegorical 
interpretation of the cedars, cypresses, and oaks, however old 
and widely spread it may be, is not so indisputable as that we 
could say with Kliefoth : “The words themselves do not allow 
of our finding an announcement of the devastation of the holy 
land therein.” For even if the words themselves aftirm nothing 
more than “that the very existence of the cedars, oaks, shepherds, 
lions, is in danger; and that if these should fall, Lebanon will 
give way to the fire, the forest of Bashan will fall, the thicket 
of Jordan be laid waste;” yet through the destruction of the 
cedars, oaks, etc., the soil on which these trees grow is also 
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devastated and laid waste. The picture is a dramatic one. 
Instead of the devastation of Lebanon being announced, it is 
summoned to open its gates, thatthe fire may be able to enter 
in and devour its cedars. The cypresses, which hold the second 
place among the celebrated woods of Lebanon, are then called 
upon to howl over the fall of the cedars, not so much from 
sympathy as because the same fate is awaiting them. The 
words 71¥ DVIS WX contain a second explanatory clause. 
We is a conjunction (for, because), as in Gen. xxx. 18, xxxi. 
49, *Addirim are not the glorious or lofty ones among the 
people (Hengst., Kliefoth), but the glorious ones among the 
things spoken of in the context,—namely, the noble trees, the 
cedars and cypresses. ‘The oaks of Bashan are also called 
upon to howl, because they too will fall like “the inaccessible 
forest,” ze. the cedar forest of Lebanon. The keri habbdtsir 
is a needless correction, because the article does not compel 
us to take the word as a substantive. If the adjective is 
really a participle, the article is generally attached to it alone, 
and omitted from the noun (cf. Ges. § 111, 2, a). rep’ Dip, 
voice of howling, equivalent to a loud howling, The cher 
herds howl, because ’addartdém, their glory, is laid waste. 
We are not to understand by this their flock, but their pas- 
ture, as the parallel member {77° ji83 and the parallel passage 
Jer. xxv. 36 show, where the shepherds howl, because their 
pasture is ane What the pasture, z.e. the good pasture 
ground of the land of Bashan, is to the shepherds, that is 
the pride of Jordan to the young lions,—namely, the thicket 
and reeds which grew so luxuriantly on the banks of the 
Jordan, and afforded so safe and convenient a lair for lions 
(cf. Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19, 1.44). Ver. 3 announces in distinct 
terms a devastation of the soil or land. It follows from this 
that the cedars, eypresses, and oaks are not figures representing 
earthly rulers. No conclusive arguments can be adduced in 
support of such an allegory. It is true that in Isa. x. 34 the 
powerful army of Assyria is compared to Lebanon; and in 
Jer. xxii. 6 the head of the cedar forest is a’symbol of the 
royal house of Judah; and that in Jer. xxii. 23 it is used as a 
figurative term for Jerusalem (see at Hab. ii. 17); but neither 
men generally, nor individual earthly rulers in particular, are 
represented as cedars or oaks. The cedars and cypresses of 
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Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan are simply figures denoting 
what is lofty, glorious, and powerful in the world of nature 
and humanity, and are only to be referred to persons so far as 
their lofty position in the state is concerned. Consequently 
we get the following as the thought of these verses: The land 
of Israel, with all its powerful and glorious creatures, is to 
become desolate. Now, inasmuch as the desolation of a land 
also involves the desolation of the people living in the land, 
and of its institutions, the destruction of the cedars, cypresses, 
etc., does include the destruction of everything lofty and ex- 
alted in the nation and kingdom; so that in this sense the 
devastation of Lebanon is a figurative representation of the 
destruction of the Israelitish kingdom, or of the dissolution of 
the political existence of the ancient covenant nation. This 
judgment was executed upon the land and people of Israel by 
the imperial power of Rome. ‘This historical reference is evi- 
dent from the description which follows of the facts by which 
this catastrophe is brought to pass. 

Vers. 4-14. This section contains a symbolical act. By the 
command of Jehovah the prophet assumes the office of a shep- 
herd over the flock, and feeds it, until he is compelled by its 
ingratitude to break his shepherd’s staff, and give up the flock 
to destruction. This symbolical act is not a poetical fiction, 
but is to be regarded in strict accordance with the words, as an 
internal occurrence of a visionary character and of prophetical 
importance, through which the faithful care of the Lord for 
His people is symbolized and exhibited. Ver. 4. “ Thus said 
Jehovah my God: Feed the slaughtering-jlock ; Ver. 5. whose 
purchasers slay them, and bear no blame, and their sellers say, 
Blessed be Jehovah! I am getting rich, and their shepherds spare 
them not. Ver. 6. For I shall no more spare the inhabitants of 
the earth, is the saying of Jehovah ; and behold I cause the men 
to fall into one another's hands, and into the king's hand ; and they 
will smite the land, and I shall not delwer out of their hand.” 
The person who receives the commission to feed the flock is 
the prophet. This is apparent, both from the expression “ my 
God” (ver. 5, comp. with vers. 7 sqq.), and also from ver. 15, 
according to which he is to take the instruments of a foolish 
shepherd. This latter verse also shows clearly enough, that the 
prophet does not come forward here as performing these acts in 
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his own person, but that he represents another, who does things 
in vers. 8, 12, and 13, which in truth neither Zechariah nor any 
other prophet ever did, but only God through His Son, and 
that in ver. 10 He is identified with God, inasmuch as here the 
person who breaks the staff is the prophet, and the person who 
has made the covenant with the nations is God. These state- 
ments are irreconcilable, both with Hofmann’s assumption, that 
in this symbolical transaction Zechariah represents the prophetic 
office, and with that of Koehler, that he represents the media- 
torial office. For apart from the fact that such abstract notions 
are foreign to the prophet’s announcement, these assumptions 
are overthrown by the fact that neither the prophetic office nor 
the mediatorial office can be identified with God, and also that 
the work which the prophet carries out in what follows was not 
accomplished through the prophetic office. “ The destruction 
of the three shepherds, or world-powers (ver. 8), is not effected 
through the prophetic word or office; and the fourth shepherd 
(ver. 15) is not instituted through the prophetic office and word” 
(Kliefoth). The shepherd depicted by the prophet can only be 
Jehovah Himself, or the angel of Jehovah, who is equal in” 
nature to Himself, 7.e. the Messiah. But since the angel of 
Jehovah, who appears in the visions, is not mentioned in our 
oracle, and as the coming of the Messiah is also announced else- 
where as the coming of Jehovah to His people, we shall have 
in this instance also to understand Jehovah Himself by the 
shepherd represented in the prophet. He visits His flock, as 
it is stated in ch. x. 8 and Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 12, and assumes 
the care of them. The distinction between the prophet and 
Jehovah cannot be adduced as an argument against this; for it 
really belongs to the symbolical representation of the matter,. 
according to which God commissions the prophet to do what 
He Himself intends to do, and will surely accomplish. The 
more precise definition of what is here done depends upon 
the answer to be given to the question, Who are the slaugh- 
tering flock, which the prophet undertakes to feed? Does it 
denote the whole of the human race, as‘ Hofmann supposes ; 
or the nation of Israel, as is assumed by the majority of com- 
mentators? 3777 {N¥, flock of slaughtering, is an expression 
that may be applied either to a flock that is being slaughtered, 
or to one that is destined to be slaughtered in the future. In 
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support of the latter sense, Kliefoth argues that so long as the 
sheep are being fed, they cannot have been already slaughtered, 
or be even in process of slaughtering, and that ver. 6 expressly 
states, that the men who are intended by the flock of slaughter- 
ing will be slaughtered in future when the time of sparing is 
over, or be treated in the manner described in ver. 5. But the 
first of these arguments proves nothing at all, inasmuch as, 
although feddintont is of course not equivalent to slaughtering, 
a flat, that is being slaughtered by its owners might be trans- 
ferred to another shepherd to be fed, so as to rescue it from the 
caprice of its masters. The ond argument rests upon the 
erroneous assumption that 780 ‘1M in ver. 6 is identical with 
the slaughtering flock. The epithet | MINT INS, ae. lit. flock of 
strangling—as hdrag does not mean fo. slay, but to strangle—is 
explained in ver. 5. The flock is so called, because its present 
masters are strangling it, without bearing guilt, to sell it for the 
purpose of enriching Cen eines. and its shepherds treat it in an 
unsparing manner; and ver. 6 does not give the reason why 
the flock is called the flock of strangling or of slaughtering 
(as Kliefoth supposes), but the reason why it is given up by 
Jehovah to the prophet to feed. 30¥/N? > does not affirm that 
those who are strangling it do not hails themselves to blame— 
this is expressed in a different manner (cf. Jer. ]. 7): nor that 
they do not actually incur guilt in consequence, or do not repent 
of it; for Jehovah transfers the flock to the prophet to feed, 
because He does. not wish its possessors to go on strangling 
it, and DW never has the meaning, to repent. OWN? x refers 
Eee to the fact that these men have hibbente gone un- 
punished, that they still continue to prosper. So et "adshem 
means to bear or expiate the guilt, as in Hos. v. 15, xiv.1 (Ges., 
Hitzig, Ewald, etc.). What follows also agrees with this,— 
namely, that the sellers have only their own advantage in view, 
and thank God that they have thereby become rich. The 
singular 2’ is used distributively: every one of them says 
so. WYN), a syncopated form for Wyx) (Ewald, § 73, 6), and 
) expressing the consequence, that I enrich myself (cf. Ewald, 
§ 235, .b). omy are the former shepherds. The inipantente 
are not futures, but express the manner in which the flock was 
accustomed to be treated at the time when the prophet under- 
took to feed it. Jehovah will put an end to this capricious 
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treatment of the flock, by commanding the prophet to feed it. 
The reason for this He assigns in ver. 6: For I shall not spare 
the inhabitants of the earth any longer. 87 °2%* cannot be 
the inhabitants of the land, i.e. those who are described as the 
“ flock of slaughtering” in ver. 4; for in that case “ feeding” 
would be equivalent to slaughtering, or making ready for 
slaughtering. But although a flock is eventually destined for 
slaughtering, it is not fed for this purpose only, but generally 
to yield profit to its owner. Moreover, the figure of feeding is 
never used in the Scriptures in the sense of making ready for 
destruction, but always denotes fostering and affectionate care 
for the preservation of anything; and in the case before us, the 
shepherd feeds the flock entrusted to him, by slaying.the three 
bad shepherds ; and it is not till the flock has become weary of 
his tending that he breaks the shepherd’s staves, and lays down 
his pastoral office, to give them up to destruction. Conse- 
quently the 7981 ‘ay are different from the 13900 iN¥, and are 
those in the midst of whom the flock is living, or in whose pos- 
session and power it is. They cannot be the inhabitants of a 
land, however, but since they have kings (in the plural), as 
the expression “ every one into the hand of his king” clearly 
shows, the inhabitants of the earth, or the world-powers ; from 
which it also follows that the “ flock of slaughtering” is not 
the human race, but the people of Israel, as we may clearly see 
from what follows, especially from vers. 11-14. Israel was 
given up by Jehovah into the hands of the nations of the 
world, or the imperial powers, to punish it for its sin. But as 
these nations abused the power entrusted to them, and sought 
utterly to destroy the nation of God, which they ought only to 
have chastised, the Lord takes charge of His people as their 
shepherd, because He will no longer spare the nations of the 
world, z.e. will not any longer let them deal with His people at 
pleasure, without being punished. The termination of the 
sparing will show itself in the fact that God causes the nations 
to destroy themselves by civil wars, and to be smitten by 
tyrannical kings. ‘ 792 8S, to cause to fall into the hand 
of another, z.e. to deliver up to his power (cf. 2 Sam. iii. 8). 
DIN is the human race; and 120, the king of each, is the king 
to whom each is subject. The subject of 3NM3 is WI and iD?0, 
the men and the kings who tyrannize over the others. These 
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smite them in pieces, ¢.e. devastate the earth by civil war and 
tyranny, without any interposition on the part of God to rescue 
the inhabitants of the earth, or nations beyond the limits of 
Israel, out of their hand, or to put any restraint upon tyranny 
and self-destruction. 

From ver. 7 onwards the feeding of the flock is described. 
Ver. 7. “ And I fed the slaughtering flock, therewith the wretched 
ones of the sheep, and took to myself two staves: the one I called 
Favour, the other I called Bands ; and so I fed the flock. Ver. 
8a. And I destroyed three of the shepherds in one month.” 
The difficult expression 10, of which very different renderings 
have been given (lit. with the so-being), is evidently used here 
in the same sense as in Isa. xxvi. 14, Ixi. 7, Jer. ii. 33, etc., 
so as to introduce what occurred ¢o ipso along with the other 
event which took place. When the shepherd fed the slaughter- 
ing flock, he thereby, or at the same time, fed the wretched 
ones of the sheep. jN30 ‘*1y, not the most wretched of the 
sheep, but the wretched ones among the sheep, like [837 ")Y¥ in 
Jer. xlix. 20, 1. 45, the small, weak sheep. [N87 %Y therefore 
form one portion of the 72707 jN¥, as Hofmann and Kliefoth 
have correctly explained; whereas, if they were identical, the 
whole of the appended clause would be very tautological, since 
the thought that the flock was in a miserable state was already 
expressed clearly enough in the predicate 7277, and the expla- 
nation of it in ver. 5. This view is confirmed by ver. 11, where 
JN83. “QV is generally admitted to be simply one portion of the 
flock. To feed the flock, the prophet takes two shepherds’ 
staves, to which he gives names, intended to point to the bless- 
ings which the flock receives through his pastoral activity. 
The fact that he takes two staves does not arise from the cir- 
cumstance that the flock consists of two portions, and cannot 
be understood as signifying that he feeds one portion of the 
flock with the one staff, and the other portion with the other. 
According to ver. 7, he feeds the whole flock with the first 
staff; and the destruction to which, according to ver. 9, it is to 
be given up when he relinquishes his office, is only made fully 
apparent when the two staves are broken. The prophet takes 
two staves for the simple purpose of setting forth the double 
kind of salvation which is bestowed upon the nation through 
the care of the good shepherd. The first staff he calls OY3, i.e. 
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loveliness, and also favour (cf. Ps. xc. 17, Ai DY3). It is in 
the latter sense that the word is used here; for the shepherd’s 
staff shows what Jehovah will thereby bestow upon His people. 
The second staff he calls pean, which is in any case a kal 
participle of ban. Of the two certain meanings which this 
verb has in the kal, viz. to bind (hence chebhel, a cord or 
rope) and to ill-treat (cf. Job xxxiv. 31), the second, upon 
which the rendering staff-woe is founded, does not suit the 
explanation which is given in ver. 14 of the breaking of this 
staff. The first is the only suitable one, viz. the binding ones, 
equivalent to the bandage or connection. Through the staff 
noam (Favour), the favour of God, which protects it from 
being injured by the heathen nations, is granted to the flock 
(ver. 10); and through the staff chobh’im the wretched sheep 
receive the blessing of fraternal unity or binding (ver. 14). The 
repetition of the words jX80"n¥ AYIN) (end of ver. .7) expresses 
the idea that the feeding is effected with both staves. The first 
thing which the shepherd appointed by God does for the flock 
is, according to ver. 8, to destroy three shepherds. 30, the 
hiphil of 193, signifies ddavifev, to annihilate, to destroy (as 
in Ex. xxiii. 23). Don nvowns may be rendered, the three 
shepherds (tovs tpets rouévas, LX X.), or three of the shep- 
herds, so that the article only refers to the genitive, as in Ex. 


also frequently the case when two nouns are connected together 
in the construct state (see Ges. § 111, Anm.). We agree with 
Koehler in. regarding the latter as the only admissible render- 
ing here, because in what precedes shepherds only have been 
spoken of, and not any definite number of them. The shep- 
herds, of whom three are destroyed, are those who strangled 
the flock according to ver. 5, and who are therefore destroyed 
in order to liberate the flock from their tyranny. But who are 
these three shepherds? It was a very widespread and ancient 
opinion, and one which we meet with in Theodoret, Cyril, and 
Jerome, that the three classes of Jewish rulers are intended,— 
namely, princes (or kings), priests, and prophets. But apart 
from the fact that in the times after the captivity, to which our 
prophecy refers, prophesying and the prophetic office were 
extinct, and that in the vision in ch. iv. 14 Zechariah only 
mentions two classes in the covenant nation who were repre- 
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sented by the prince Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua; . 
apart, I say, from this, such a view is irreconcilable with the 
words themselves, inasmuch as it requires us to dilute’ the 
destruction into a deposition from office, or, strictly speaking, 
into a counteraction of their influence upon the people; and 
this is quite sufficient to overthrow it. What Hengstenberg 
says in vindication of it—namely, that “an actual extermina- 
tion cannot be intended, because the shepherds appear imme- 
diately afterwards as still in existence”—is founded upon a false 
interpretation of the second half of the verse. So much is 
unquestionably correct, that we have not to think of the exter- 
mination or slaying of three particular individuals,’ and that 
not so much because it cannot be shown that three rulers or 
heads of the nation were ever destroyed in the space of a 
month, either in the times before the captivity or in those 
which followed, as because the persons occurring in this vision 
are not individuals, but classes of men. As the 0°95 men- 
tioned in ver. 5 as not sparing the flock are to be understood 
as signifying heathen rulers, so here the three shepherds are 
heathen liege-lords of the covenant nation. Moreover, as it is 
unanimously acknowledged by modern commentators that the 
definite number does not stand for an indefinite plurality, it is 
natural to think of the three imperial rulers into whose power 
Israel fell, that is to say, not of three rulers of one empire, but 
of the rulers of the three empires. The statement as to time, 
“in one month,” which does not affirm that the three were 
shepherds within one month, as Hitzig supposes, but that the 
three shepherds were destroyed in one month, may easily. be 
reconciled with this, if we only observe that, in a symbolical 
transaction, even the distinctions of time are intended to be 
interpreted symbolically. There can be no doubt whatever 


1 The attempts of rationalistic commentators to prove that the three 
shepherds are three kings of the kingdom of the ten tribes, have com- 
pletely broken down, inasmuch as of the kings Zechariah, Shallum, and 
Menahem (2 Kings xv. 8-14), Shallum alone reigned an entire month, so 
that not even the ungrammatical explanation of Hitzig, to the effect that 
snx ma refers to the reign of these kings, and not to their destruction, 
furnishes a sufficient loophole ; whilst Maurer, Bleek, Ewald, and Bunsen 
felt driven to invent a third king or usurper, in order to carry out their 
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that “a month” signifies a comparatively brief space of time. 
At the same time, it is equally impossible to deny that the 
assumption that “in a month” is but another way of saying 
in a very short time, is not satisfactory, inasmuch as it would 
have been better to say “in a week,” if this had been the 
meaning; and, on the other hand, a year would not have been 
a long time for the extermination a three shepherds. Nor can 
Hofmann’s view be sustained ,—namely, that the one month 
(= 80 days) is to be interpreted on the basis of Dan. ix. 24, 
as a prophetical period of 30 X 7 = 210 years, and that ie 
definition of the time refers to the fact that the Babylonian, 
Medo-Persian, and Macedonian empires were destroyed within 
a period of 210 years. For there is no tenable ground for 
calculating the days of a month according to sabbatical periods, 
since there is no connection between the yerach of this verse 
and the D'Y2Y of Daniel, to say nothing of the fact that the 
time which intervened ienecn the conquest of Babylon and 
the death of Alexander the Great was not 210 years, but 215. 
The only way in which the expression “in one month” can 
be interpreted symbolically is that proposed by Kliefoth and 
Koehler,—namely, by dividing the month as a period of thirty 
days into three times ten days according to the number of the 
shepherds, and taking each ten days as the time employed in 
the destruction of a shepherd. Ten is the number of the com- 
pletion or the perfection of any earthly act or occurrence. If, 
therefore, each shepherd was destroyed in ten days, and the 
destruction of the three was executed in a month, i.e. within a 
space of three times ten days following one another, the fact is 
indicated, on the one hand, that the destruction of each of 
these shepherds followed directly upon that of the other; and, 
on the other hand, that this took place after the full time 
allotted for his rule had passed away. The reason why the 
prophet does not say three times ten days, nor even thirty 
days, but connects the thirty days together into a month, is that 
he wishes not only to indicate that the time allotted for the 
duration of the three imperial monarchies is a brief one, but 
also to exhibit the unwearied activity of the shepherd, which 
is done more clearly by the expression “one month” than by 
“thirty days.” 

The description of the shepherd’s activity is followed, from 
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ver. 8b onwards, by a description of the attitude which the 
flock assumed in relation to the service performed on its behalf. 
Ver. 80. “ And my soul became impatient over them, and their 
soul also became weary of me. Ver. 9. Then I said, I will not 
feed you any more ; what dieth may die, and what perisheth may 
perish; and those which remain may devour one another's flesh. 
Ver. 10. And I took my staf’ Favour, and broke it in pieces, to 
destroy my covenant which I had made with all nations. Ver. 11. 
And it was destroyed in that day; and so the wretched of the 
sheep, which gave heed to me, perceived that it was the word of 
Jehovah.” The way in which ver. 8a and ver. 8) are connected 
in the Masoretic text, has led the earlier commentators, and 
even Hengstenberg, Ebrard, and iliefoth, to take the state- 
ment in ver. 80 as also referring to the shepherds. But this 
is grammatically impossible, because the imperfect ¢. Vav 
consec. 18PM) in this connection, in which the same verbal forms 
both before and after express the sequence both of time and 
thought, cannot be used in the sense of the pluperfect. And 
this is the sense in which it must be taken, if the words referred 
to the shepherds, because the prophet’s becoming impatient 
with the shepherds, and the shepherds’ dislike to the prophet, 
must of necessity have preceded the destruction of the shepherds. 
Again, it is evident from ver. 9, as even Hitzig admits, that 
the prophet “ did not become disgusted with the three shepherds, 
but with his flock, which he resolved in his displeasure to leave 
to its fate.” As the suffix D2N8 in ver. 9 is taken by all the 
commentators (except Kliefoth) as referring to the flock, the 
suffixes D072 and OWb? in ver. 8 must also point back to the 
flock (jN83, ver. 7). WB] TYP, to become impatient, as in 
Num. xxi. 4. ona, which only occurs again in Prov. xx. 21 in 


the sense of the Arabic \sv, to be covetous, is used here in 


the sense of the Syriac, to experience vexation or disgust. In 
consequence of the experience which the shepherd of the Lord 
had had, according to ver. 8, he resolves to give up the feed- 
ing of the flock, and relinquish it to its fate, which is described 
in ver. 9) as that of perishing and destroying one another. 
The participles 7M, N73, and niNW32 are present participles, 
that which dies is destroyed (perishes) and remains; and the 
imperfects MOA, 1h2N, and 72/28A are not jussive, as the form 
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min clearly proves, but are expressive of that which can be or 
may happen (Ewald, § 136, d, 6). As a sign of this, the 
shepherd breaks one staff in pieces, viz. the no‘am, to intimate 
that the good which the flock has hitherto received through 
this staff will be henceforth withdrawn from it; that is to say, 
that the covenant which God has made with all nations is to 
be repealed or destroyed. This covenant is not the covenant 
made with Noah as the progenitor of all men after the flood 
(Kliefoth), nor a relation entered into by Jehovah with all the 
nationalities under which each nationality prospered, inasmuch 
as the shepherd continued again and again to remove its flock- 
destroying shepherds out of the way (Hofmann, Schrifibeweis, 
ii. 2, p. 607). For in the covenant with Noah, although the 
continuance of this earth was promised, and the assurance 
given that there should be no repetition of a flood to destroy 
all living things, there was no guarantee of protection from 
death or destruction, or from civil wars; and history has no 
record of any covenant made by Jehovah with the nationalities, 
which secured to the nations prosperity on the one hand, or 
deliverance from oppressors on the other. The covenant made 
by Ged with all nations refers, according to the context of this 
passage, to a treaty made with them by God in favour of His 
flock the nation of Israel, and is analogous to the treaty made 
by God with the beasts, according to Hos. i. 20, that they 
should not injure His people, and the treaty made with the 
stones and the beasts of the field (Job v. 23, cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 25). 
This covenant consisted in the fact that God imposed upon the 
nations of the earth the obligation not to hurt Israel or destroy 
it, and was one consequence of the favour of Jehovah towards 
His people. Through the abrogation of this covenant Israel is 
delivered up to the nations, that they may be able to deal with 
Israel again in the manner depicted in ver. 5. It is true that 
Israel is not thereby delivered up at once or immediately to 
that self-immolation which is threatened in ver. 9, nor is this 
threat carried into effect through the breaking in pieces of one 
staff, but is only to be fully realized when the second staff is 
broken, whereby the shepherd entirely relinquishes the feeding 
of the flock. So long as the shepherd continues to feed the 
flock with the other staff, so long will. utter destruction be 
averted from it, although by the breaking of the staff Favour, 
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protection against the nations of the world is withdrawn 
from it. Ver. 11. From the abrogation of this covenant the 
wretched among the sheep perceived that this was Jehovah’s 
word. 3, so, z.e. in consequence of this. The wretched sheep 
are characterized as ‘8 pnw, “those which give heed to me.” 
‘n& refers to the prophet, who acts in the name of God, and 
therefore really to the act of God Himself. What is affirmed 
does not apply to one portion, but to all, {883 “2, and proves 
that we are to understand by these the members of the cove- 
nant nation who give heed to the word of God. What these 
godly men recognised as the word of Jehovah, is evident from 
the context, viz. not merely the threat expressed in ver. 9, and 
embodied in the breaking of the staff Favour, but generally 
speaking the whole of the prophet’s symbolical actions, includ- 
ing both the feeding of the flock with the staves, and the 
breaking of the one staff. The two together were an embodied 
word of Jehovah; and the fact that it was so was discerned, 
i.e. discovered by the righteous, from the effect produced upon 
Israel by the breaking of the staff Favour, i.e. from the conse- 
quences of the removal of the obligation imposed upon the 
heathen nations to do no hurt to Israel. 

With the breaking of the staff Favour, the shepherd of the 
Lord has indeed withdrawn one side of his pastoral care from 
the flock that he had to feed, but his connection with it is not 
yet entirely dissolved. This takes place first of all in vers. 
12-14, when the flock rewards him for his service with base 
ingratitude. Ver. 12. “And I said to them, If it seem good to 
you, give me my wages ; but if not, let 1 alone: and they weighed 
me as wages thirty silverlings. Ver. 13. Then Jehovah said to 
me, Throw tt to the potter, the splendid price at which I am 
valued by them; and so I took the thirty silverlings, and threw % 
into the house of Jehovah to the potter. Ver. 14, And J broke 
my second staff Bands, to destroy the brotherhood between Judah 
and Israel.” piven (to them), so far as the grammatical con- 
struction is concerned, might be addressed to the wretched 
among the sheep, inasmuch as they were mentioned last. But 
when we bear in mind that the shepherd began to feed not 
only the wretched of the sheep, but the whole flock, and that 
he did not give up any one portion of the flock by breaking 
the staff Favour, we are forced to the conclusion that the words 
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are addressed to the whole flock, and that the demand for 
wages is only intended to give the flock an opportunity for | 
explaining whether it is willing to acknowledge his feeding, 
and appreciate it rightly. The fact that the prophet asks for 
wages from the sheep may be explained very simply from the 
fact that the sheep represent men. The demand for wages is 
not to be understood as implying that the shepherd intended 
to lay down his office as soon as he had been paid for his 
service ; for in that case he would have asked for the wages 
before breaking the first staff. But as he does not ask for it 
till afterwards, and leaves it tothe sheep to say whether they 
are willing to give it or not (“if it seem good to you”), this 
demand cannot have any other object than to call upon the 
sheep to declare whether they acknowledge his service, and 
desire it to be continued. By the wages the commentators 
have very properly understood repentance and faith, or piety 
of heart, humble obedience, and heartfelt, orateful love. These 
are the only wages with which man can discharge his debt to 
God. They weighed him now as wages thirty shekels of silver 
(on the omission of shegel or keseph, see Ges. § 120, 4, Anm. 2). 
“ Thirty,’—not to reward him for the one month, or for thirty 
days—that is to say, to give him a shekel a day for his service 
(Hofm., Klief.): for, in the first place, it is not stated in ver. 8 
that he did not feed them longer than a month; and secondly, 
a shekel was not such very small wages for a day’s work, as 
the wages actually paid are represented as being in ver. 13. 
They rather pay him thirty shekels, with an allusion to the 
fact that this sum was the compensation for a slave that had 
been killed (Ex. xxi. 32), so that it was the price at which a 
bond-slave could be purchased (see at Hos. ii. 2). By paying 
thirty shekels, they therefore gave him to understand that 
they did not estimate his service higher than the labour of a 
purchased slave. To offer such wages was in fact “more 
offensive than a direct refusal” (Hengstenberg). Jehovah 
therefore describes the wages ironically as “a splendid value 
that has been set upon me.” As the prophet fed the flock 
in the name of Jehovah, Jehovah regards the wages paid to 
His shepherd as paid to Himself, as the value set upon His 
personal work on behalf of the nation, and commands the 
prophet to throw this miserable sum to the potter. Both the 
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verb hishlikh (throw) and the contemptuous expression used in 
relation to the sum paid down, prove unmistakeably that the 
words “ throw to the potter” denote the actual casting away of 
the money. And this alone is sufficient to show that the view 
founded upon the last clause of the verse, “I threw it into the 
house of Jehovah to the potter,” viz. that hayydtsér signifies 
the temple treasury, and that yotsér is a secondary form or a 
copyist’s error for 1318, is simply a mistaken attempt to solve 
the real difficulty. God could not possibly say to the prophet, 
The wages paid for my service are indeed a miserable amount, 
yet put it in the temple treasury, for it is at any rate better 
than nothing. The phrase “throw to the potter” (for the use 
of hishlikh with’el pers. compare 1 Kings xix. 19) is apparently 
a proverbial expression for contemptuous treatment (= to the 
knacker), although we have no means of tracing the origin 
of the phrase satisfactorily. Hengstenberg’s assumption, that 
“to the potter” is the same as to an unclean place, is founded 
upon the assumption that the potter who worked for the 
temple had his workshop in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, which, 
having been formerly the scene of the abominable worship of 
Moloch, was regarded with abhorrence as an unclean place 
after its defilement by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 10), and served 
as the slaughter-house for the city. But it by no means 
follows from Jer. xviii. 2 and xix. 2, that this potter dwelt in 
the valley of Ben-Hinnom; whereas Jer. xix. 1 and 2 lead 
rather to the opposite conclusion. If, for example, God there 
says to Jeremiah, “ Go and buy a pitcher of the potter (ver. 1), 
and go out into the valley of Ben-Hinnom, which lies in front 
of the potter’s gate” (ver. 2), it follows pretty clearly from 
these words that the pottery itself stood within the city gate. 
But even if the potter had had his workshop in the valley of 
Ben-Hinnom, which was regarded as unclean, he would not 
have become unclean himself in consequence, so that men 
could say “to the potter,” just as we should say “zum Schinder” 
(to the knacker) ; and if he had been looked upon as unclean 
in this way, he could not possibly have worked for the temple, 
or supplied the cooking utensils for use in the service of God— 
namely, for boiling the holy sacrificial flesh. The attempts at 
an explanation made by Grotius and Hofmann are equally 
unsatisfactory. The former supposes that throwing anything 
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before the potter was equivalent to throwing it upon the heap of 
potsherds; the latter, that it was equivalent to throwing it into 
the dirt. But the potter had not to do with potsherds only, 
and potter’s clay is not street mire. The explanation given 
by Koehler is more satisfactory; namely, that the meaning is, 
“The amount is just large enough to pay a potter for the 
pitchers and pots that have been received from him, and which 
are thought of so little value, that men easily comfort them- 
selves when one or the other is broken.” But this does not 
do justice to hishltkh, since men do not throw to a potter the 
money for his wares, but put it into his hand. The word 
hishlikh involves the idea of contempt, and earthen pots were 
things of insignificant worth. The execution of the command, 
“T threw it (‘othd, the wages paid me) into the house of 
Jehovah to the potter,” cannot be understood as signifying 
“into the house of Jehovah, that it might be taken thence to 
the potter” (Hengstenberg). If this were the meaning, it 
should have been expressed more clearly. As the words read, 
they can only be understood as signifying that the potter was 
in the house of Jehovah when the money was thrown to him ; 
that he had either some work to do there, or that he had come 
there to bring some earthenware for the temple kitchens (cf. 
xiv. 20). This circumstance is no doubt a significant one ; 
but the meaning is not merely to show that it was as the 
servant of the Lord, or in the name and by the command of 
Jehovah, that the prophet did this, instead of keeping the 
money (Koehler) ; for Zechariah could have expressed this in 
two or three words in a much simpler and clearer manner. 
The house of Jehovah came into consideration here rather as 
the place where the people appeared in the presence of their 
God, either to receive or to solicit the blessings of the covenant 
from Him. What took place in the temple, was done before 
the face of God, that God might call His people to account 
for it. Ver. 14. In consequence of this shameful payment for 
his service, the shepherd of the Lord breaks his second staff, 
as a sign that he will no longer feed the ungrateful nation, 
but leave it to its fate. The breaking of this staff is inter- 
preted, in accordance with its name, as breaking or destroying 
the brotherhood between Judah and Israel. With these words, 
which are chosen with reference to the former division of the 
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nation into two hostile kingdoms, the dissolution of the fra- 
ternal unity of the nation is depicted, and the breaking up of 
the nation into parties opposing and destroying one another is 
represented as the result of a divine decree. Hofmann, Ebrard 
(Ofenbarung Johannis), and Kliefoth have erroneously sup- 
posed that this relates to the division of the covenant nation 
into two parties, one of which, answering to the earlier Judah, 
would receive Christ, and remain the people of God; whilst 
the other, answering to the Ephraim or Israel of the times 
after Solomon, would reject Christ, and therefore be exposed 
to hardening and judgment. According to the evident meaning 
of the symbolical representation, the whole flock paid the good 
shepherd wages, which were tantamount to a rejection of his 
pastoral care, and was therefore given up by him; so that by 
falling into parties it destroyed itself, and, as the shepherd tells 
it in ver. 9, one devoured the flesh of the other. This is not 
at variance with the fact that by this self-destroying process 
they did not all perish, but that the miserable ones among the 
sheep who gave heed to the Lord, i.e. discerned their Saviour 
in the shepherd, and accepted Jesus Christ as the Messiah, 
were saved. This is simply passed over in our description, 
which treats of the fate of the whole nation as such, as for 
example in Rom. ix. 31, xi. 11-15, because the number of 
these believers formed a vanishing minority in comparison 
with the whole nation. The breaking up of the nation into 
parties manifested itself, however, in a terrible manner soon 
after the rejection of Christ, and accelerated its ruin in the 
Roman war. 

There is this difference, however, in the interpretation 
which has been given to this symbolical prophecy, so far as 
the historical allusion or fulfilment is concerned, by expositors 
who believe in revelation, and very properly understand it as 
referring to the times of the second temple: namely, that some 
regard it as setting forth the whole of the conduct of God 
towards the covenant nation under the second temple; whilst 
others take it to be merely a symbol of one single attempt to 
save the nation when on the verge of ruin, namely, that of the 
pastoral office of Christ. Hengstenberg, with many of the 
older commentators, has decided in favour of the latter view. 
But all that he adduces in proof of the exclusive correctness 
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of this explanation does not touch the fact itself, but simply 
answers weak arguments by which the first view has been 
defended by its earlier supporters ; whilst the main argument 
which he draws from ver. 8, to prove that the symbolical action 
of the prophet sets forth one single act of pastoral fidelity on 
the part of the Lord, to be accomplished in a comparatively 
brief space of time, rests upon a false interpretation of the 
verse in question. By the three shepherds, which the shepherd 
of Jehovah destroyed in a month, we are to understand, as we 
have shown at ver. 8, not the three classes of Jewish rulers, 
but the three imperial rulers, in whose power Israel continued 
from the times of the captivity to the time of Christ. But the 
supposition that this section refers exclusively to the work of 
Christ for the salvation of Israel during His life upon earth, is 
quite irreconcilable with this. We cannot therefore come to 
any other conclusion than that the first view, which has been 
defended by Calvin and others, and in the most recent times 
by Hofmann, Kliefoth, and Koehler, is the correct one, though 
we need not therefore assume with Calvin that the prophet 
“represents in his own person all the shepherds, by whose hand 
God ruled the people ;” or discern, as Hofmann does, in the 
shepherd of the Lord merely a personification of the prophetic 
order; or, according to the form in which Koehler expresses 
the same view, a representation of the mediatorial work in the 
plan of salvation, of which Daniel was the first representative, 
and which was afterwards exhibited on the one hand by 
Haggai and Zechariah, and on the other hand by Zerubbabel 
and his successors, as the civil rulers of Israel, and by Joshua 
and those priests who resumed the duties of their office along 
with him. For the extermination or overthrow of the three 
imperial rulers or imperial powers was no more effected or 
carried out by the prophets named, than by the civil rulers and 
priesthood of Israel. The destruction was effected by Jehovah 
without the intervention of either the prophets, the priests, or 
the civil authorities of the Jews; and what Jehovah accom- 
plished in this respect as the Shepherd of His people, was 
wrought by Him in that form of revelation by which He pre- 
pared the way for His coming to His people in the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ, namely as the Angel of Jehovah, although 
this form is not more precisely indicated in the symbolical 
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action described in the chapter before us. In that action the 
shepherd, to whom thirty silverlings are weighed out as his 
wages, is so far from being regarded as distinct from Jehovah, 
that Jehovah Himself speaks of these wages as the price at 
which He was valued by the people; and it is only from the 
gospel history that we learn that it was not Jehovah the super- 
terrestrial God, but the Son of God, who became incarnate in 
Christ, i.e. the Messiah, who was betrayed and sold for such a 
price as this. 

What the Evangelist Matthew observes in relation to the 
fulfilment of vers. 12 and 13, presents various difficulties. 
After describing in ch. xxvi. the betrayal of Jesus by Judas, 
the taking of Jesus, and His condemnation to death by the 
Roman governor Pontius Pilate at the instigation of the high 
priests and elders of the Jews; and having still further related 
that Judas, feeling remorse at the condemnation of Jesus, 
brought back to the high priests and elders the thirty silver- 
lings paid to him for the betrayal, with the confession that he 
had betrayed innocent blood, and that having thrown down the 
money in the temple, he went and hanged himself, whereupon 
the high priests resolved to apply the money to the purchase 
of a potter’s field as a burial-ground for pilgrims; he adds in 
ch. xxvii. 9,10: “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces 
of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value, and gave them for the potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed me.” The smallest difficulty of all 
is occasioned by the fact that the thirty silverlings were weighed, 
according to the prophecy, as wages for the shepherd; whereas, 
according to the fulfilment, they were paid to Judas for the 
betrayal of Jesus. For, as soon as we trace back the form of 
the prophecy to its idea, the difference is resolved into harmony. 
The payment of the wages to the shepherd in the prophetical 
announcement is simply the symbolical form in which the 
nation manifests its ingratitude for the love and fidelity shown 
towards it by the shepherd, and the sign that it will no longer 
have him as its shepherd, and therefore a sign of the blackest 
ingratitude, and of hard-heartedness in return for the love dis- 
played by the shepherd. The same ingratitude and the same 
hardness of heart are manifested in the resolution of the repre- 
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sentatives of the Jewish nation, the high priests and elders, to 
put Jesus their Saviour to death, and to take Him prisoner by 
bribing the betrayer. The payment of thirty silverlings to the 
betrayer was in fact the wages with which the Jewish nation 
repaid Jesus for what He had done for the salvation of Israel ; 
and the contemptible sum which they paid to the betrayer was 
an expression of the deep contempt which they felt for Jesus. 
There is also no great importance in this difference, that here 
the prophet throws the money into the house of Jehovah to 
the potter; whereas, according to Matthew’s account, Judas 
threw the silverlings into the temple, and the high priests 
would not put the money into the divine treasury, because it 
was blood-money, but applied it to the purchase of a potter’s 
field, which received the name of a field of blood. For by 
this very fact not only was the prophecy almost literally ful- 
filled; but, so far as the sense is concerned, it was so exactly 
fulfilled, that every one could see that the same God who had 
spoken through the prophet, had by the secret operation of 
His omnipotent power, which extends even to the ungodly, so 
arranced the matter that Judas threw the money into the 
temple, to bring it before the face of God as blood-money, and 
to call down the vengeance of God upon the nation, and that 
the high priest, by purchasing the potter’s field for this money, 
which received the name of “field of blood” in consequence 
“unto this day” (Matt. xxvii. 8), perpetuated the memorial of 
the sin committed against their Messiah. Matthew indicates 
this in the words “as the Lord commanded me,” which cor- 
respond to Oy Mm ION in ver. 13 of our prophecy ; on which 
H. Aug. W. Meyer has a observed, “that the words ‘as 
the ion d commanded me’ express the fae that the application 
of the wages of treachery to the purchase ie the potter’s field 
took place ‘in accordance with the purpose of God,’ whose 
command the prophet had received. As God had directed the 
prophet (ov) how to proceed with the thirty silverlings, so was 
it with the antitypical fulfilment of the prophecy by the high 
priests, and thus was the purpose of the divine will accom- 
plished.” The other points in which the quotation in Matthew 
differs from the original text (for the LXX. have adopted 
a totally different rendering) may be explained from the fact 
that the passage is quoted memoriter, and that the allusion to 
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the mode of fulfilment has exerted some influence upon the 
choice of words. This involuntary allusion shows itself in the 
reproduction of ‘0 AMPS), “TL took the thirty silverlings, and 
threw them to the potter,” by “they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, . . . and gave them for the potter’s field;” whilst “the 
price of him that was valued” is only a free rendering of 
TPH VIS, and “of the children of Israel” an explanation of 
Dey. 

The only real and important difficulty in the quotation is 
to be found in the fact that Matthew quotes the words of 
Zechariah as “that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet,” 
whereas all that he quotes is taken simply and solely from the 
prophet Zechariah. The reading ‘Iepeu/ov in Matthew is criti- 
cally unassailable; and the assumption that Matthew refers to 
some lost scripture, or to a saying of Jeremiah handed down 
by oral tradition, and others of a similar kind, are simply arbi- 
trary loopholes, which cannot come into any further considera- 
tion at all. On the other hand, the attempts made to explain 
the introduction of Jeremiah’s name in the place of that of 
Zechariah, on the ground that, so far as the principal features 
are concerned, our prophecy is simply a resumption of the 
prophecy in Jer. xix., and that Zechariah announces a second 
fulfilment of this prophecy (Hengstenberg), or that it rests 
upon the prophecy of Jer. xviii, in which the potter is also 
introduced, and that its fulfilment goes beyond Zechariah’s 
prophecy in those features which deviate from the words of 
Zechariah, so that Jer. xviii. xix. was fulfilled at the same time 
(Kliefoth), are deserving of serious consideration. Matthew, it 
is supposed, intended to point to this relation by inentioning 
Jeremiah instead of Zechariah. We would support this view 
without reserve, if the connection assumed to exist between 
our prophecy and the prophecies of Jer. xviii. and xix. could 
only be shown to be a probable one. But the proof adduced 
by Hengstenberg that our prophecy rests upon Jer. xviii. 
reduces itself to these two remarks: (1) That the potter, of 
whom Jeremiah purchased a pot (ch. xix.) to break it in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnom, had his workshop in this valley, which 
was regarded with abhorrence, as being unclean; and (2) that 
Zechariah was to throw the bad wages into the valley of Ben- 
Hinnom precisely at the spot where this potter’s workshop was. 
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This he supposes to have taken place with a distinct allusion to 
the prophecy in Jer. xix., and with the assumption that the 
readers would have this prophecy before their minds. But in 
our exposition of ver. 13 we have already shown that Jeremiah 
did not purchase his pot in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, but of the 
potter who dwelt within the city gate; and also that the words 
of Zechariah, “I threw it into the house of Jehovah to the 
potter,” do not affirm that the prophet threw the wages paid 
‘him into the valley of Ben-Hinnom. But with these false 
assumptions, the view founded upon them—namely, that our 
prophecy is a resumption of that of Jeremiah—necessarily 
falls to the ground. The symbolical action enjoined upon 
Jeremiah, and carried out by him, viz. the breaking to pieces 
in the valley of Ben-Hinnom of the pot purchased of the 
potter in the city, does not stand in any perceptible relation to 
the word of the Lord to Zechariah, to throw the wages paid to 
him into the house of Jehovah to the potter, so as to lead us to 
take this word as a resumption of that prophecy of Jeremiah. 
Kliefoth appears to have seen this also, inasmuch as he gives 
up the idea of finding the proof that our prophecy rests upon 
that of Jeremiah in the prophecy itself. He therefore bases 
this view upon the simple fact that Matthew (xxvii. 9) does 
not quote our passage as a word of Zechariah, but as a word of 
Jeremiah, and therefore at any rate regarded it as such; and 
that our passage has nothing independent in its contents, but 
is rather to be completed or explained from Jeremiah, though 
not from Jer. xix., but from Jer. xviii, where the potter who 
makes a pot, and breaks it in pieces because it 1s marred, repre- 
sents God, who is doing just the same with Israel as the potter 
with the pot that is marred. Consequently even in Zechariah 
we are to understand by the potier, to whom the prophet throws 
the wages in the temple, Jehovah Himself, who dwells in the 
temple. But apart from the impossibility of understanding 
the words of God in ver. 13, “Throw the splendid price at 
which I have been valued by them to the potter,” as meaning 
“Throw this splendid price to me,” this view founders on the 
simple fact that it necessitates the giving up of the agreement 
between the prophecy and its historical fulfilment, inasmuch as 
in the fulfilment the price of the betrayal of Jesus is paid, not 
to the potter, Jehovah, but to a common potter for his field in 
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the valley of Ben-Hinnom. If, therefore, it is impossible to 
show any connection between our prophecy and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, there is no other course left than to follow the 
example of Luther,—namely, either to attribute the introduc- 
tion of Jeremiah’s name in Matt. xxvii. 9 in the place of that 
of Zechariah to a failure of memory, or to regard it as a very 
old copyist’s error, of a more ancient date than any of the 
critical helps that have come down to us.! 


Vers. 15-17.—THE Foorisn SHEPHERD.—Ver. 15. “And 
Jehovah said to me, Take to thee yet the implement of a foolish 
shepherd. Ver. 16. For, behold, I raise up to myself a shepherd 
in the land: that which is perishing will he not observe, that which 
as scattered will he not seck, and that which is broken will he not 
heal ; that which ts standing will he not care for; and the flesh of 
the fat one will he eat, and tear their claws in pieces. Ver. 17. 
Woe to the worthless shepherd, who forsakes the flock! sword 
over his arm, and over his right eye: his arm shall wither, and 
his right eye be extinguished.” After Israel has compelled the 
good shepherd to lay down his shepherd’s office, in consequence 
of its own sin, it is not to be left to itself, but to be given into 
the hand of a foolish shepherd, who will destroy it. This is 
the thought in the fresh symbolical action. By “iy, “yet 
(again) take the instruments,” etc., this action is connected 
with the previous one (vers. 4 sqq.) ; for iy implies that the 
prophet had already taken a shepherd’s instruments once before 
in his hand. The shepherd’s instruments are the shepherd’s 
staff, and taking it in his hand is a figurative representation 
of the feeding of a flock. This time he is to take the im- 


1 Luther says, in his Commentary on Zechariah, of the year 1528: ‘ This 
chapter gives rise to the question, Why did Matthew attribute the text 
concerning the thirty pieces of silver to the prophet Jeremiah, whereas it 
stands here in Zechariah? This and other similar questions do not in- 
deed trouble me very much, because they have but little bearing upon the 
matter; and Matthew does quite enough by quoting a certain scripture, 
although he is not quite correct about the name, inasmuch as he quotes 
prophetic sayings in other places, and yet does not even give the words as 
they stand in the Scripture. The same thing may occur now; and if it 
does not affect the sense that the words are not quoted exactly, what is to 
hinder his not having given the name quite correctly, since the words are 
of more importance than the name ?” 
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plement of a foolish shepherd, é.¢. to set forth the action of a 
foolish shepherd. Whether the pastoral staff of the foolish 
shepherd was of a different kind from that of the good shep- 
herd, isa matter of indifference, so far as the meaning of the 
symbol is concerned. Folly, according to the Old Testament 
view, is synonymous with ungodliness and sin (cf. Ps. xiv. 1 
sqq.). The reason for the divine command is given in ver. 16 
by a statement of the meaning of the new symbolical action. 
God will raise up a shepherd over the land, who will not tend, 
protect, and care for the flock, but will destroy it. That we 
are not to understand by this foolish shepherd all the evil 
native rulers of the Jewish people collectively, as Hengstenberg 
supposes, is as evident from the context as it possibly can be. 
If the good shepherd represented by the prophet in vers. 4-14 
is no other than Jehovah in His rule over Israel, the foolish 
shepherd who is raised up over the land in the place of the 
good shepherd, who had been despised and rejected, can only 
be the possessor of the imperial power, into whose power the 
nation is given up after the rejection of the good shepherd 
sent to it in Chiist, 2.e. the Roman empire, which destroyed 
the Jewish state. The rule of the foolish shepherd is depicted 
not only as an utter neglect, but as a consuming of the flock, 
as in Ezek. xxxiv. 3, 4, Jer. xxiit. 1, 2. The perishing sheep 
he will not seek, z.e. will not take charge of them (cf. ver. 9). 
737 cannot be the young or tender one; for not only is naar, 
the boy, not used of animals, but even when used of men. it 
has not the meaning tender or weak. The word is a substan- 
tive formation from nd‘ar, to shake, pied to disperse, used in 
the sense of dispulsio, and the abstract being used for the 
concrete, the dispersed, the scattered, as the early translators 
rendered it. Hannishbereth, that which is broken, ¢.e. injured 
through the fracture of a limb. The opposite of nishbereth is 
na¥830, that which stands upon its feet, and therefore is still 
strong. But not only will he neglect the flock: he will also 
seize upon it, and utterly consume it, not only devouring the 
flesh of the fat one, but even tearing in pieces the claws of 
the sheep. Not indeed by driving them along bad and stony 
roads (Tarn., Ewald, Hitzig), for one does no great harm to 
sheep, but so that nica he consumes the sheep, he even splits 
or tears in pieces the claws, to seize upon and swallow the last 
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morsel of flesh or fat. But this tyrant will also receive his 
punishment for doing so. The judgment which is to fall 
upon him is set forth in accordance with the figure of the 
shepherd, as punishment through the loss of the arm and of the 
right eye. These two members are mentioned, because with 
the arm he ought to have protected and provided for the flock, 
and with the eye to have watched over them. The Yod in ‘y5 
and ‘219 is not the suffix of the first person, but the so-called Yod 
compaginis with the construct state (see at Hos. x. 11). Donn 
is a substantive, as in Job sili. 4; it does not mean worthless- 
ness, however, but nothingness. A worthless shepherd is one 
who is the opposite of what the shepherd should be, and will 
be: one who does not feed the flock, but leaves it to perish 
GS87 °3). The words from cherebh to y’mind are a sentence 
in the form of a proclamation. The sword is called to come 
upon the arm and the right eye of the worthless shepherd, i.e. 
to hew off his arm, to smite his right eye. The further threat 
that the arm is to wither, the eye to become extinct, does not 
appear to harmonize with this. But the sword is simply men- 
tioned as the instrument of punishment, and the connecting 
together of different kinds of punishment simply serves to 
exhibit the greatness and terrible nature of the punishment. 
With this threat, the threatening word concerning the imperial 
power of the world (ch. ix.-xi.) is very appropriately brought 
to a close, inasmuch as the prophecy thereby returns to its 
starting-point. 


ISRAEL'S CONFLICT AND VICTORY, CONVERSION AND 
SANCTIFICATION.—CHAP. XII. 1—XIII. 6. 


This section forms the first half of the second prophecy of 
Zechariah coneerning the future of Israel and of the nations 
of the world, viz. the prophecy contained in ch, xil.—xiv., which, 
as a side-piece to ch. ix.-xi., treats of the judgment by which 
Israel, the nation of God, will be refined, sifted, and led on to 
perfection through conflict with the nations of the world. This 
first section announces how the conflict against Jerusalem and 
Judah will issue in destruction to the nations of the world (ch. 
xii. 1-4). Jehovah will endow the princes of Judah and inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem with marvellous strength to overcome all 
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their foes (vers. 5-9), and will pour out His Spirit of grace 
upon them, so that they will bitterly repent the death of the 
Messiah (vers. 10-14), and purify themselves from all ungodli- 
ness (ch. xiii. 1-6). 

Ver. 1. “Burden of the word of Jehovah over Israel. Saying 
of Jehovah, who stretches out the heaven, and lays the foundation 
of the earth, and forms the spirit of man within him.” This 
heading, which belongs to the whole prophecy in ch, xii.—xiv., 
corresponds in form and contents to that in ch. ix. 1. The 
burden of Jehovah over Israel stands by the side of the burden 
of Jehovah over the land of Hadrach, the seat of the heathen 
power of the world (ch. ix. 1). And as the reason assigned 
for the latter was that the eye of Jehovah looks at mankind 
and all the tribes of Israel, so the former is explained here by 
an allusion to the creative omnipotence of Jehovah. Only 
there is nothing in our heading to answer to the words “ and 
Damascus is his rest,” which are added to the explanation of 
the symbolical name Hadrach in ch. ix. 1, because Israel, as 
the name of the covenant nation, needed no explanation. The 
other formal differences are very inconsiderable. Sy answers 
substantially to the 2 (in 7983, ch. ix. 1), and signifies, notwith- 
standing the fact that massa announces a threatening word, 
not “against,” but “over,” as we may see by comparing it with 
‘yy ON xt in Mal.i.1. The reason for the massa’ announced 
is given here in the form of an apposition, 771 D8) standing 
first like a heading, as in Ps. cx. 1, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, Num. xxiv. 
3,15. The predicates of God are formed after Isa. xlii. 5 (see 
also Amos iv. 13), and describe God as the creator of the uni- 
verse, and the former of the spirits of all men, to remove all 
doubt as to the realization of the wonderful things predicted 
in what follows. ‘3 7%, the forming of the spirit within 
man, does not refer to the creation of the spirits or souls 
of men once for all, but denotes the continuous creative 
formation and guidance of the human spirit by the Spirit 
of God. Consequently we cannot restrict the stretching out 
of the heaven and the laying of the foundation of the earth 
to the creation of the universe as an act accomplished once 
for all at the beginning of all things (Gen. ii. 1), but must 
take these words also as referring to the upholding of the 
world as a work of the continuously creative providence of 
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God. According to the biblical view (cf. Ps. civ. 2-4), ‘God 
stretches out the heavens every day afresh, and every day 
He lays the foundation of the earth, which, if His power did 
not uphold it, would move from its orbit, and fall into ruin” 
(Hengst.). 

Ver. 2. “ Behold, I make Jerusalem a reeling-basin for all 
the nations round about, and upon Judah also will it be at the 
stege against Jerusalem. Ver. 3. And it will come to pass on 
that day, I will make Jerusalem a burden-stone to all nations : 
all who lift tt up will tear rents for themselves; and all the 
nations of the earth will gather together against it. Ver. 4. 
In that day, 1s the saying of Jehovah, will I smite every horse 
with shyness, and its rider with madness, and over the house of 
Judah will I open my eyes, and every horse of the nations will 
I smite with blindness.” These verses allude to an attack on 
the part of the nations upon Jerusalem and Judah, which will 
result in injury and destruction to those who attack it. The 
Lord will make Jerusalem a reeling-basin to all nations round 
about. Saph does not mean threshold here, but basin, or a large 
bowl, as in Ex. xii. 22. Sy is equivalent to myn in Isa. li. 17 
and Ps. Ix. 5, viz. reeling. Instead of the goblet, the prophet 
speaks of a basin, because many persons can put their mouths 
to this at the same time, and drink out of it (Schmieder). The 
“cup of reeling,” 2.e. a goblet filled with intoxicating drink, is a 
figure very frequently employed to denote the divine judgment, 
which intoxicates the nations, so that they are unable to stand 
any longer, and therefore fall to the ground and perish (see at 
Isa. li. 17).—Ver. 26 has been explained in very different ways. 
It is an old and widespread view, that the words “also upon 
Judah will it be,” ete., express the participation of Judah in 
the siege of Jerusalem. The Chaldee and Jerome both adopt 
this explanation, that in the siege of Jerusalem Judah will be 
constrained by the nations to besiege the capital of its own 
land. The grammatical reason assigned for this view is, that 
we must either take 7 with 2Y in the sense of obligation (it 
will also be the duty of Judah: Mich., Ros., Ewald), or supply 
Syn-4D as the subject to 7: the reeling-basin will also come 
upon Judah. But there is great harshness in both explana- 
tions. With the former, pnbnp, or some other infinitive, would 
hardly have been omitted ; and with the latter, the preposition 
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5 would stand before M1, instead of 5y, Moreover, in what 
follows there is no indication whatever of Judah’s having made 
common cause with the enemy against Jerusalem; on the 
contrary, Judah and Jerusalem stand together in opposition 
to the nations, and the princes of Judah have strength in the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (ver. 5), and destroy the enemy to 
save Jerusalem (ver. 6). Moreover, it is only by a false in- 
terpretation that any one can find a conflict between Judah 
and Jerusalem indicated in ch. xiv. 14. And throughout it 
is incorrect to designate the attitude of Judah towards Jeru- 
salem in these verses as “ opposition,’—a notion upon which 
Ebrard (Offend. Joh.) and Kliefoth have founded the mar- 
vellous view, that by Jerusalem with its inhabitants and the 
house of David we are to understand the unbelieving portion 
of Israel; and by Judah with its princes, Christendom, or the 
true people of God, formed of believing Israelites, and increased 
by believing Gentiles. Judah is not opposed to Jerusalem, 
but simply distinguished from it, just as the Jewish kingdom 
or people is frequently designated by the prophets as Jerusalem 
and Judah. The 03, which does not separate, but adds, is of 
itself inapplicable to the idea of opposition. Consequently we 
should expect the words ‘7 oy DN to express the thought, that 
Judah will be visited with the same fate as Jerusalem, as 
Luther, Calvin, and many others follow the Peshito in sup- 
posing that they do. by mi has then the meaning to happen, 
to come over a person; and the only question is, What are we 
to supply in thought as the subject? The best course is pro- 
bably to take it from the previous clause, “that which passes 
over Jerusalem ;” for the proposal of Koehler to supply mdtsor 
as the subject is precluded by the circumstance that médtsor, a 
siege, can only affect a city or fortress (cf. Deut. xx. 20), and 
not aland. The thought is strengthened in ver. 3. Jerusalem 
is to become a burden-stone for all nations, which inflicts con- 
tusions and wounds upon those who try to lift it up or carry 
it away (“experiencing no hurt itself, it causes great damage 
to them:” Marck). The figure is founded upon the idea of 
the labour connected with building, and not upon the custom, 
which Jerome speaks of as a very common one in his time 
among the youth of Palestine, of testing and exercising their 
strength by lifting heavy stones. There is a gradation in the 
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thought, both in the figure of the burdensome stone, which 
wounds whoever tries to lift it, whilst intoxicating wine only 
makes one powerless and incapable of any undertaking, and 
also in the description given of the object, viz. in ver. 2 all 
nations round about Jerusalem, and in ver. 3 all peoples and 
all nations of the earth. It is only in the last clause of ver. 3 
that the oppression of Jerusalem indicated in the two figures is 
more minutely described, and in ver. 4 that its overthrow by 
the help of God is depicted. The Lord will throw the mind 
and spirit of the military force of the enemy into such confu- 
sion, that instead of injuring Jerusalem and Judah, it will rush 
forward to its own destruction. Horses and riders individualize 
the warlike forces of the enemy. The rider, smitten with mad- 
ness, turns his sword against his own comrades in battle (cf. 
ch. xiv. 3, Judg. vii. 22, 1 Sam. xiv. 20). On the other hand, 
Jehovah will open His eyes upon Judah for its protection 
(1 Kings vill. 29; Neh. i. 6; Ps. xxxii. 8). This promise is 
strengthened by the repetition of the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the enemy. Not only with alarm, but with blindness, 
will the Lord smite their horses. We have an example of this 
in 2 Kings vi. 18, where the Lord smote the enemy with blind- 
ness in answer to Elisha’s prayer, i.e. with mental blindness, so 
that, instead of seizing the prophet, they fell into the hands of 
Israel. The three plagues, timmdhon, shigga'on, and ‘iwvdron, 
are those with which rebellious Israelites are threatened in 
Deut. xxviii. 28. The “house of Judah” is the covenant 
nation, the population of Judah including the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, as we may see from what follows. 

Ver. 5. “ And the princes of Judah will say in their hearts, 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem are strength to me, in Jehovah of 
hosts their God. Ver. 6. On that day will I make the princes of 
Judah as a basin of fire under logs of wood, and like a torch of 
jive under sheaves ; and they will devour all nations round about, 
on the right and on the left; and Jerusalem will dwell still 
further in its place, at Jerusalem. Ver.7. And Jehovah will 
save the tents of Judah first, that the splendour of the house of 
David and the splendour of the inhabitants of Jerusalem may 
not lift itself up over Judah.” The princes of Judah are men- 
tioned as the leaders of the people in war. What they say is 
the conviction of the whole nation (allaph, as in ch. ix, 7). 
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TYDN (in this form dz. dey.) is a substantive = 728, strength 
(J ob xvii. 9). The singular iz (to me) expresses the fact that 
every individual says or thinks this, as with the expression 
“should J weep” in ch. vii. 3. The princes of Judah recog- 
nise in the inhabitants of Jerusalem their strength or might, 
not in this sense, that Judah, being crowded together before 
Jerusalem, expects help against the foe from the strength of 
the city and the assistance of its inhabitants, as Hofmann and 
Koehler maintain, for “ their whole account of the inhabitants 
of the land being shut up in the city (or crowded together 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and covered by them) is a pure 
invention” (Koehler), and has no foundation in the text; but 
in this sense, that the inhabitants of Jerusalem are strong 
through Jehovah their God, z.e. through the fact that Jehovah 
has chosen Jerusalem, and by virtue of this election will save 
the city of His sanctuary (compare x. 12 with i. 2, 1. 17, 
ii. 16). Because the princes of Judah put their trust in the 
divine election of Jerusalem, the Lord makes them into a 
basin of fire under logs of wood, and a burning torch under 
sheaves, so that they Neste all nations round about like flames 
of fire, and Jerusalem therefore remains unconquered and 
undestroyed in its place at Jerusalem. In this last sentence 
Jerusalem is first of all the population personified as a woman, 
and in the second instance the city as such. From the fact 
that Jerusalem is still preserved, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the enemy proceeding from the princes of Judah, it is 
very evident that the princes of Judah are the representatives 
of the whole nation, and that the whole of the covenant nation 
(Judah with Jerusalem) is included in the house of Judah in 
er. 4, And ver. 7 may easily be reconciled with this. The 
statement that the Lord will “save the tents of Judah first 
that the splendour of the house of David may not lift itself up 
above Judah,” contains the simple thought that the salvation 
will take place in such a manner that no part of the nation 
will have any occason to lift itself up above another, and that 
because the salvation is effected not by human power, but by 
the omnipotence of God alone. “The tents of Judah, ze. 
its huts, form an antithesis to the splendid buildings of the 
capital, and probably (?) also point to the defenceless condition 
of Judah, through which it was absolutely cast upon the help 
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of God” * (Hengstenberg). NM NBN, the splendour or glory, not 
the-boasting. The house of Davide: is the royal line, which was 
continued in Zerubbabel and his family, and culminated in 
Christ. Its splendour consists in the glorification promised 
in ch. iv. 6-10 and 14, and Hag. ii. 23; and the splendour 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem is the promises which this 
city received through its election to be the city of God, in 
which Jehovah would be enthroned in His sanctuary, and also 
through the future glorification predicted for it in consequence 
(ch. i. 16, 17, 11. 8, 14, sqq.). The antithesis between Jeru- 
salem and the house of David on the one hand, and the tents 
of Judah on the other, does not serve to express the thought 
that “the strong ones will be saved by the weak, in order that 
the true equilibrium may arise between the two” (Hengst.), 
for Judah cannot represent the weak ones if its princes con- 
sume the enemy like flames of fire; but the thought is simply 
this: At the deliverance from the attack of the foe, Jerusalem 
will have no pre-eminence over Judah; but the promises which 
Jerusalem and the house of David have received will benefit 
Judah, ze. the whole of the covenant nation, in like manner. 
This thought is expressed in the following way: The defence- 
_ less land will be delivered sooner than the well-defended capital, 
that the latter may not lift itself up above the former, but 
that both may humbly acknowledge “that the victory in both 
cases is the Lord’s” (Jerome) ; for, according to ver. 8, Jeru- 
salem will enjoy in the fullest measure the salvation of God. 
Ver. 8. “ On that day Jehovah will shelter the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem; and he that stumbleth among them will be as David 
on that day; and the house of David as God, as the angel of 
Jehovah before them. Ver. 9. And it will come to pass on that 
day, I will seek to destroy all the nations that come against 
Jerusalem.” In the conflict with the heathen nations, the 
Lord will endow the inhabitants of Jerusalem with marvellous 
strength with which to overcome all their foes. The popu- 
lation of Jerusalem is divided into two classes, the weak and 
the strong. The weak are designated as hannikhshdl, the 
stumbling one, who cannot stand firmly upon his feet (1 Sam. 
1 Galvin observes: ‘‘In my opinion, the prophet applies the term 


‘tents’ to huts which cannot protect their guests or inhabitants. We have 
thus a tacit contrast between huts and fortified cities,” 
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ii. 4). These are to become like David, the bravest hero of 
Israel (cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 34 sqq.. 2 Sam. xvii. 8). The strong 
ones, designated as the house, i.e. the household or family of 
David, are to be like Elohim, i.e. not angels, but God, the 
Deity, 7.2. a superhuman being (cf. Ps. viii. 6), yea, like the 
angel of Jehovah, who goes before Israel (Dm35?), or the 
revealer of the invisible God, who is essentially the equal of 
Jehovah (see at ch. i. 8). The point of comparison lies in 
the power and strength, not in moral resemblance to God, as 
Kliefoth supposes, who takes Hlohim as equivalent to Jehovah, 
and identifies it with the angel of Jehovah, as some of the 
earlier commentators have done, and places the graduation of 
Elohim into the angel of Jehovah in the appearance of God in 
human form, in which case, however, DMB? has no meaning. 
This shows rather that the “angel of Jehovah” is simply 
referred to here in connection with his appearance in the 
history of Israel, when he went at the head of Israel and 
smote the Egyptians and all the enemies of Israel (Ex. xxiii. 
20 sqq.; Josh. v. 13 sqq.). This is evident from the antithesis 
in ver. 9. Whilst Jehovah endows the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem with supernatural strength, He will seek to destroy all 
the nations which attack Jerusalem.  Biqqésh, followed by 
an infinitive with Lamed, to strive after anything, as in ch. 
vi. 7. OY xia applied to the advance of the enemy against a 
city (=P ney, Isa. vii. 1). 

Vers. 10-14. But the Lord will do still more than this for 
His people. He will renew it by pouring out His spirit of 
grace upon it, so that it will come to the knowledge of the 
guilt it has incurred by the rejection of the Saviour, and will 
bitterly repent of its sin. Ver. 10. “ And I will pour out upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and of supplication ; and they will look upon me, 
whom they have pierced, and will mourn over him like the 
mourning over an only one, and will grieve bitterly over him, as 
one grieves bitterly over the first-born.” This new promise is 
simply attached to the previous verse by 1 consec. (*A22V). 
Through this mode of attachment such connections as that 
suggested by Kliefoth, “But such glory can only be enjoyed 
by rebellious Israel when it is converted, and acknowledges 
and bewails Him whom it has rejected,” are precluded, as at 
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variance with the text. There is not a word in the text about 
conversion as the condition on which the glory set before them 
in vers. 3-9 was to be obtained; on the contrary, conversion 
is represented as one fruit of the outpouring of the spirit of 
prayer upon the nation; and this outpouring of the Spirit is 
introduced by *A35¥1, which corresponds to P38 in ver. 9, as 
a new feature in the salvation, to be added to the promise of 
the destruction of the nations which fight against Jerusalem. 
‘The fact that only the inhabitants of Jerusalem are named, 
and not those of Judah also, is explained correctly by the 
commentators from the custom of regarding the capital as the 
representative of the whole nation. And it follows eo ipso 
from this, that in ver. 8 also the expression “inhabitants of 
Jerusalem” is simply an individualizing epithet for the whole 
of the covenant nation. But just as in ver. 8 the house of 
David is mentioned emphatically along with these as the 
princely family and representative of the ruling class, so is it 
also in ver. 10, for the purpose of expressing the thought that 
the same salvation is to be enjoyed by the whole nation, in all 
its ranks, from the first to the last. The outpouring of the 
Spirit points back to Joel ill. 1 sqq., except that there the Spirit 
of Jehovah generally is spoken of, whereas here it is simply 
the spirit of grace and of supplication. Chén does not mean 
“prayer,” nor emotion, or goodness, or love (Hitzig, Ewald), 
but simply grace or favour ; and here, as in ch. iv. 7, the grace 
of God; not indeed in its objectivity, but as a principle at 
work in the human mind. The spirit of grace is the spirit 
which produces in the mind of man the experience of the grace 
of God. But this experience begets in the soul of sinful man 
the knowledge of sin and guilt, and prayer for the forgiveness 
of sin, ¢.e. supplication; and this awakens sorrow and repent- 
ance. ‘8 10°27, they look upon me. //ibbit, used of bodily 
sight as well as spiritual (cf. Num. xxi. 9). The suffix in DN 
(to me) refers to the speaker. This is Jehovah, according to 
ver. 1, the creator of the heaven and the earth. 177 WANS, 
not “Him whom they pierced,” but simply “whom they 
pierced.” MS, that is to say, is not governed by Aiblita as a 
second object, but simply refers to DN, to me, “whom they 
pierced.” “WKN is chosen here, as in Jer. xxxviil. 9, in the 
place of the simple WS, to mark "WS more clearly as an accu- 
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sative, since the simple WW might also be rendered “ who- 
pierced (me) :” cf. Ges. § 123, 2, Not. 1. Dégar does not 
mean to ridicule, or scoff at, but only to pierce, thrust through, 
and to slay by any kind a death whatever (cf. Lam. iv. 9). 
And the context shows that here it signifies to put to death. 
With reference to the explanation proposed by Calvin, “ whom 
they have harassed with insults,” Hitzig has very properly 
observed: “If it were nothing more than this, wherefore such 
lamentation over him, which, according to the use of 75D, 
with >y governing the person, and from the similes employed, 
is to be regarded as a lamentation for the dead?” It is true 
that we have not to think of a slaying of Jehovah, the creator 
of the heaven and the earth, but simply of the slaying of 
the Maleach Jehovah, who, being of the same essence with 
Jehovah, became man in the person of Jesus Christ. As 
Zechariah repeatedly represents the coming of the Messiah as 
a coming of Jehovah in His Maleach to His people, he could, 
according to this view, also describe the slaying of the Maleach 
as the slaying of Jehovah. And Israel having come to the 
knowledgé of its sin, will bitterly bewail this on ey does 
not mean thereat, 7.e. at the crime, but is used personally, over 
him whom they have pierced. Thus the transition from the 
first person (Os) to the third (2Y) points to the fact that the 
person slain, although essentially one with Jehovah, is person- 
ally distinct from the Supreme God. The Mndcutanion for the 
only son (ydchid: cf. Amos viil. 10) and for the first-born is 
the deepest and bitterest death-wail. The inf. abs. hdmer, 
which is used in the place of the finite verb, signifies making 
bitter, to which mispéd is to be supplied from the previous 
sentence (cf. OIA TDD, Jer. vi. 26). 

The historical fulniment of this prophecy commenced with 
the crucifixion of the Son of God, who had come in the flesh. 
The words P71 WANN by 30°37 are quoted in the Gospel of 
John (xix. 87), according to the Greek rendering dyovtar eis 
ov é&exévtnoay, which probably emanated not fru the LXX., 
but from Aquila, or Theodotion, or Symmachus, as having 
been fulfilled in Christ, by the fact that a soldier pierced His 
side with a lance as He was hanging upon the cross (vid. John 
xix. 34). If we compare this quotation with the fact men- 
tioned in ver. 36, that they did not break any of His bones, 
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‘there can be no doubt that John quotes this passage with dis- 
tinct allusion to this special circumstance; only we must not 
infer from this, that the evangelist regarded the meaning of 
the prophecy as exhausted by this allusion. The piercing with 
the spear is simply looked upon by him as the climax of all 
the mortal sufferings of Christ; and even with Zechariah the 
piercing is simply an individualizing expression for putting to 
death, the instrument used and the kind of death being of very 
subordinate importance. This is evident from a comparison of 
our verse with ch. xi. 7, where the sword is mentioned as the 
instrument employed, whereas dégar points rather to a spear. 
What we have observed at p. 337 respecting the fulfilment of 
ch. ix. 9 by the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, also applies to 
this special fulfilment, viz. that the so to speak literal fulfilment 
in the outward circumstances only served to make the internal 
concatenation of the prophecy with its historical realization so 
clear, that even unbelievers could not successfully deny it. 
Luke (xxii. 48) indicates the commencement of the fulfilment 
of the looking at the slain one by these words: “ And all the 
people that came together to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts.” (For the smiting of 
the breasts, comp. Isa. xxxii. 12, DW by 72D.) “The crowds, 
who had just before been crying out, Crucify him, here smite 
upon their breasts, being overpowered with the proofs of the 
superhuman exaltation of Jesus, and lament over the crucified 
one, and over their own guilt” (Hengst.). The true and full 
commencement of the fulfilment, however, shows itself in the 
success which attended the preaching of Peter on the first day 
of Pentecost,—namely, in the fact that three thousand were 
pricked in their heart with penitential sorrow on account of the 
crucifixion of their Saviour, and were baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins (Acts il. 87-41), and 
in the further results which followed the preaching of the 
apostles for the conversion of Israel (Acts ili—v.). The ful- 
filment has continued with less striking results through the 
whole period of the Christian church, in conversions from 
among the Jews; and it will not terminate till the remnant 
of Israel shall turn as a people to Jesus the Messiah, whom its 
fathers crucified. On the other hand, those who continue 
obstinately in unbelief will see Him at last when He returns 
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in the clouds of heaven, and shriek with despair (Rev. i. 7; 
Matt. xxiv. 30). 

‘ In vers. 11-14 the magnitude and universality of the 
mourning are still further depicted. Ver. 11. “In that day 
the mourning in Jerusalem will be great, like the mourning of 
Hadad-rimmon in the valley of Megiddgo. Ver. 12. And the 
land will mourn, every family apart; the family of the house of 
Dawid apart, and their wives apart; the family of the house of 
Nathan apart, and their wives apart. Ver. 13. The family of 
the house of Levi apart, and their wives apart ; the family of the 
Shimeite apart, and their wives apart. Ver. 14. All the rest of 
the families, every family apart, and their wives apart.” In 
ver. 11, the depth and bitterness of the pain on account of the 
slain Messiah are depicted by comparing it to the mourning of 
Hadad-rimmon. Jerome says with regard to this: “ Adad- 
remmon is a city near Jerusalem, which was formerly called 
by this name, but is now called Maximianopolis, in the field 
of Mageddon, where the good king Josiah was wounded by 
Pharaoh Necho.” This statement of Jerome is confirmed 
by the fact that the ancient Canaanitish or Hebrew name of 
the city has been preserved in Rimuni, a small village three- 
quarters of an hour to the south of Lejun (Legio= Megiddo: 
see at Josh. xii. 21; and V. de Velde, Reise, i. p. 267). The 
mourning of Hadad-rimmon is therefore the mourning for the 
calamity which befel Israel at Hadad-rimmon in the death of 
the good king Josiah, who was mortally wounded in the valley 
Megiddo, according to 2 Chron. xxxv. 22 sqq., so that he very 
soon gave up the ghost. The death of this most pious of all 
the kings of Judah was bewailed by the people, especially the 
righteous members of the nation, so bitterly, that not only did 
the prophet Jeremiah compose an elegy on his death, but other 
singers, both male and female, bewailed him in dirges, which 
were placed in a collection of elegiac songs, and preserved 
in Israel till long after the captivity (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 
Zechariah compares the lamentation for the putting of the 
Messiah to death to this great national mourning. All the 
other explanations that have been given of these words are so 
arbitrary, as hardly to be worthy of notice. This applies, for 
example, to the idea mentioned by the Chald., that the refer- 
ence is to the death of the wicked Ahab, and also to Hitzio’s 
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hypothesis, that Hadad-rimmon was one name of the god 
Adonis. For, apart from the fact that it is only from this 
passage that Movers has inferred that there ever was an idol 
of that name, a prophet of Jehovah could not possibly have 
compared the great lamentation of .the Israelites over the 
death of the Messiah to the lamentation over the death of 
Ahab the ungodly king of Israel, or to the mourning for a 
Syrian idol. But the mourning will not be confined to Jerusa- 
lem; the land (hé’érets), i.e. the whole nation, will also mourn. 
This universality of the lamentation is individualized in vers. 
12-14, and so depicted as to show that all the families and 
households of the nation mourn, and not the men only, but 
also the women. ‘To this end the prophet mentions four dis- 
tinct leading and secondary families, and then adds in conclu- 
sion, “all the rest of the families, with their wives.” Of the 
several families named, two can be determined with certainty,— 
namely, the family of the house of David, ¢.e. the posterity of 
king David, and the family of the house of Levi, i.e. the pos- 
terity of the patriarch Levi. But about the other two families 
there is a difference of opinion. The rabbinical writers sup- 
pose that Nathan is the well known prophet. of that name, and 
the family of Shimei the tribe of Simeon, which is said, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical fiction, to have furnished teachers to the 
nation.’ But the latter opinion is overthrown, apart from any 
other reason, by the fact that the patronymic of Simeon is not 
written ‘Yow, but 290", in Josh. xxi. 4, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16. 
Still less can the Benjamite Shimei, ai cursed David (2 
Sam. xvi. 5 sqq- ), be intended. spovin nna is the name 
given in Num. iii. 21 to the family of the son of Gershon and 
the grandson of Levi (Num. ili. 17 sqq.). This is the family 
intended here, and in harmony with this Nathan is not the 
prophet of that name, but the son of David, from whom 
Zerubbabel was descended (Luke iii. 27, 31). Luther adopted 
this explanation : “ Four families,” he says, “are enumerated, 
two from the royal line, under the names of David and Nathan, 


l Jerome gives the Jewish view thus: “‘ In David the regal tribe is in- 
cluded, z.e. Judah. In Nathan the prophetic order is described. Levirefers 
to the priests, from whom the priesthood sprang. In Simeon the teachers 
are included, as the companies of masters sprang from that tribe. He says 
nothing about the other tribes, as they had no special privilege or dignity.” 
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and two from the priestly line, as Levi and Shimei; after 
which he embraces all together.” Of two tribes he mentions 
one leading family and one subordinate branch, to: show that 
not only are all the families of Israel_in general seized with 
the same grief, but all the separate branches of those families. 
Thus the word mishpachdah is used here, as in many other cases, 
in the wider and more restricted meaning of the leading and 
the subordinate families. 

Chap. xiii. 1-6. The penitential supplication of Israel will 
lead to a thorough renewal of the nation, since the Lord will 
open to the penitent the fountain of His grace for the cleansing 
away of sin and the sanctifying of life. Ver. 1. “ In that day 
will a fountain be opened to the house of David, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness.” As the 
Lord Himself pours out the spirit of supplication upon Israel, 
so does He also provide the means of purification from sin. A 
fountain is opened, when its stream of water bursts forth from 
the bosom of the earth (see Isa. xli. 18, xxxv. 6). The water, 
which flows from the fountain opened by the Lord, is a water 
of sprinkling, with which sin and uncleanness are removed. 
The figure is taken partly from the water used for the purifi- 
cation of the Levites at their consecration, which is called 
NNN 9, sin-water, or water of absolution, in Num. viii. 7, and 
partly from the sprinkling-water prepared from the sacrificial 
ashes of the red heifer for purification from the defilement of 
death, which is called 13) "2, water of uncleanness, 7.e. water 
which removed uncleanness, in Num. xix. 9. Just as bodily 
uncleanness is a figure used to denote spiritual uncleanness, 
the defilement of sin (cf. Ps. li. 9), so is earthly sprinkling- 
water a symbol of the spiritual water by which sin is removed. 
By this water we have to understand not only grace in general, 
but the spiritual sprinkling-water, which is prepared through 
the sacrificial death of Christ, through the blood that He shed 
for sin, and which is sprinkled upon us for the cleansing away 
of sin in the gracious water of baptism. The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin (1 John i. 7; compare v. 6). 

The house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
represent the whole nation here, as in ch. xii. 10. This 
cleansing will be followed by a new life in fellowship with 
God, since the Lord will remove everything that could hinder 
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sanctification. This renewal of lifé and sanctification is de- 
scribed in vers. 2-7. Ver. 2. “And it will come to pass in 
that day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, I will cut off the 
names of the idols out of the land, they shall be remembered no 
more; and the prophets also and the spirit of uncleanness will I 
remove out of the land. Ver. 3. And tt will come to pass, if a man 
prophesies any more, his father and his mother, they that begat 
him, will say to him, Thou must not live, for thou hast spoken 
deceit in the name of Jehovah: and his father and his mother, 
they that begat him, will pierce him through because of his 
prophesying. Ver. 4. And tt will come to pass on that day, the 
prophets will be ashamed every one of his vision, at his prophesy- 
ing, and will no more put on a hairy mantle to le. Ver. 5. And 
he will say, Lam no prophet, I am a man who cultivates the land ; 
jor aman bought me from my youth. Ver. 6. And if they shall 
say to him, What scars are these between thy hands? he will say, 
These were inflicted upon me in the house of my loves.” ‘The 
new life in righteousness and holiness before God is depicted 
in an individualizing form as the extermination of idols and 
false prophets out of the holy land, because idolatry and false 
prophecy were the two principal forms in which ungodliness 
manifested itself in Israel. The allusion to idols and false 
prophets by no means points to the times before the captivity ; 
for even if gross idolatry, and therefore false prophecy, did not 
spread any more among the Jews after the captivity, such 
passages as Neh. vi. 10, where lying prophets rise up, and even 
priests contract marriages with Canaanitish and other heathen 
wives, from whom children sprang who could not even speak 
the Jewish language (Ezra ix. 2 sqq.; Neh. xiii. 23), show very 
clearly that the danger of falling back into gross idolatry was 
not a very remote one. Moreover, the more refined idolatry 
of pharisaic self-righteousness and work-holiness took the 
place of the grosser idolatry, and the prophets generally depict 
the future under the forms of the past. The cutting off of 
the names of the idols denotes utter destruction (cf. Hos. ii. 
19). The prophets are false prophets, who either uttered the 
thoughts of their hearts as divine inspiration, or stood under 
the demoniacal influence of the spirit of darkness. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are associated not only with idols, 
but with the “spirit of uncleanness.” For this, the opposite of 
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the spirit of grace (ch. xii. 10), is the evil spirit which culmi- 
nates in Satan, and works in the false prophets as a lying spirit 
(1 Kings xxii. 21-23; Rev. xvi. 13, 14). The complete exter- 
mination of this unclean spirit is depicted thus in vers. 3-6, 
that not only will Israel no longer tolerate any prophet in the 
midst of it (ver. 3), but even the prophets themselves will be 
ashamed of their calling (vers. 4-6). The first case is to 
be explained from the law in Deut. xiii, 6-11 and xviii. 20, 
according to which a prophet who leads astray to idolatry, and 
one who prophesies in his own name or in the name of false 
gods, are to be put to death. This commandment will be 
carried out by the parents upon any one who shall prophesy 
in the future. They will pronounce him worthy of death as 
speaking lies, and inflict the punishment of death upon him 
(ddgar, used for putting to death, as in ch. xii. 10). This 
case, that a man is regarded as a false prophet and punished 
in consequence, simply because he prophesies, rests upon the 
assumption that at that time there will be no more prophets, 
and that God will not raise them up or send them any more. 
This assumption agrees both with the promise, that when 
God concludes a new covenant with His people and forgives 
their sins, no one will teach another any more to know the 
Lord, but all, both great and small, will know Him, and all 
will be taught of God (Jer. xxxi. 83, 34; Isa. liv. 18); and 
also with the teaching of the Scriptures, that the Old Testa- 
ment prophecy reached to John the Baptist, and attained its 
completion and its end in Christ (Matt. xi. 13; Luke xvi. 16, 
cf. Matt. v. 17). At that time will those who have had to 
do with false prophecy no longer pretend to be prophets, or 
assume the appearance of prophets, or put on the hairy gar- 
ment of the ancient prophets, of Elias for example, but rather 
give themselves out as farm-servants, and declare that the marks 
of wounds inflicted upon themselves when prophesying in the 
worship of heathen gods are the scars of wounds which they 
have received (vers. 4-6). }!2 Wia, to be ashamed on account of 
(cf. Isa. i. 29), not to desist with shame. The form in&1237 in 
ver. 4 instead of iN237 (ver. 3) may be explained from the fact 
that the verbs x"5 and n’5 frequently borrow forms from one 
another (Ges. §75, Anm. 20-22). On WY N38, see at 2 Kings 
i. 8. WMD jb, to lie, ie. to give themselves the appearance of 
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prophets, and thereby to deceive the people. The subject to TON) 
in ver. 5 is MS from ver. 4; and the explanation given by Wie 
man is not to be taken as an answer to a question asked by 
another concerning his circumstances, for it has not been pre- 
ceded by any question, but as a confession made by his own spon- 
taneous impulse, in which he would repudiate his former calling. 

The verb 43?7 is not a denom. of 2P, servum facere, servo uti 
(Maurer, Koehler, and others), for ied does not mean slave, 
but that which has been acquired, or an acquisition. It isa 
simple iiphil of gandh in the sense of acquiring, or acquiring 
by purchase, not of selling. That the statement is an untruth- 
ful assertion is evident from ver. 6, the two clauses of which 
are to be taken as speech and reply, or question and answer. 
Some one asks the prophet, who has given himself out as a 
farm-servant, where the stripes (makkoth, strokes, marks of 
strokes) between his hands have come from, and he replies that 
he received them in the house of his lovers. ‘’3i1 WW, ds (sc. 
mrnyas) éemrAnynv: cf. Ges. § 143, 1. The questioner ek 
the stripes or wounds as marks of wounds inflicted upon fine 
self, which the person addressed had made when prophesying, 
as is related of the prophets of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 28 (see 
the comm.). The expression “between the hands” can hardly 
be understood in any other way than as relating to the palms 
of the hands and their continuation up the arms, since, accord- 
ing to the testimony of ancient writers (Movers, Phdniz. i. p. 

68 32), in the self-mutilations connected with the Phrygian, 
Syrian, and Cappadocian forms of worship, the arms were 
mostly cut with swords or knives. The meaning of the answer 
given by the person addressed depends upon the view we take 
of the word D291», As this word is generally applied to para- 
mours, Hengstenberg retains this meaning here, and gives the 
following explanation of the passage: namely, that the person 
addressed confesses that he has received the wounds in the 
temples of the idols, which he had followed with adulterous 
love, so that he admits his former folly with the deepest shame. 
But the context appears rather to indicate that this answer is 
also nothing more than an evasion, and that he simply pretends 
that the marks were scars left by the chastisements which he 
received when a boy in the house of either loving parents or 
some other loving relations. 
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JUDGMENT OF REFINEMENT FOR ISRAEL, AND GLORIOUS END 
OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XIII. 7—-XIV. 21. 


The prophecy takes a new turn at ver. 7, and announces 
the judgment, through which Israel will be refined from the 
dross still adhering to it, and transformed into the truly holy 
people of the Lord by the extermination of its spurious and 
corrupt members. This second half of the prophecy is really 
an expansion of the first (xii. 1-xili. 6). Whereas the first 
announces how the Lord will protect Israel and Jerusalem 
against the pressure of the powers of the world, how He will 
smite the enemy, and not only endow His people with miracu- 
lous power which ensures their victory, but also by pouring 
out His Spirit of grace, lead it to a knowledge of the guilt it 
has contracted by putting the Messiah to death, and to repent- 
ance and renovation of life; the second half depicts the judg- 
ment which will fall upon Jerusalem, to sever the ungodly 
from the righteous, to exterminate the former out of the land 
of the Lord, to purify and preserve the latter, and by com- 
pleting this separation, to perfect His kingdom in glory. This 
second half is divisible again into two parts, the former of 
which (ch. xiii. 7-9) gives a summary of the contents, whilst 
the latter (ch. xiv.) expands it into fuller detail. 

Ver. 7. “ Arise, O sword, over my shepherd, and over the man 
who is my neighbour, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts: smite 
the shepherd, that the sheep may be scattered; and I will bring 
back my hand over the little ones. Ver. 8. And it will come to 
pass in all the land, is the saying of Jehovah; two parts therein 
shall be cut off, shall die, and the third remains therein. Ver. 9. 
And the third will I bring into the fire, and melt them as silver 
is melted, and will refine them as gold ts refined: tt will call upon 
my name, and I will answer tt; I say, It is my people; and it 
will say, Jehovah my G'od.” The summons addressed to the 
sword, to awake and smite, is a poetical turn to express the 
thought that the smiting takes place with or according to the 
will of God. For a similar personification of the sword, see 
Jer. xlvii. 6. ‘v9 is the shepherd of Jehovah, since the sum- 
mons comes from Jehovah. In what sense the person to be 
smitten is called the shepherd of Jehovah, we may see from 
the clause ‘Dy Tas-Py, The word n'2Y, which only occurs in 
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the Pentateuch and in Zechariah, who has taken it thence, is 
only used as a synonym of M& (cf. Lev. xxv. 15) in the con- 
crete sense of the nearest one. And this is the meaning which 
it has in the passage before us, where the construct state ex- 
presses the relation of apposition, as for example in FON wn 
(Deut. xxxiil. 8; cf. Ewald, § 287, ¢), the man who is my nearest 
one. The shepherd of Jehovah, whom Jehovah describes as a 
man who is His next one (neighbour), cannot of course be a 
bad shepherd, who is displeasing to Jehovah, and destroys the 
flock, or the foolish shepherd mentioned in ch. xi. 15-17, as 
Grotius, Umbr., Ebrard, Ewald, Hitzig, and others suppose ; 
for the expression “man who is my nearest one” implies much 
more than unity or community of vocation, or that he had to 
feed the flock like Jehovah. No owner of a flock or lord of a 
flock would call a hired or purchased shepherd his ‘“émith. And 
so God would not apply this epithet to any godly or ungodly 
man whom He might have appointed shepherd over a nation. 
The idea of nearest one (or fellow) involves not only similarity 
in vocation, but community of physical or spiritual descent, ac- 
cording to which he whom God calls His neighbour cannot be 
a mere man, but can only be one who participates in the divine 
nature, or is essentially divine. The shepherd of Jehovah, 
whom the sword is to smite, is therefore no other than the 
Messiah, who is also identified with Jehovah in ch. x1. 103 or 
the good shepherd, who says of Himself, “I and my Father 
are one” (John x. 80). The masculine form 37 in the sum- 
mons addressed to the sword, although 279 itself is feminine, 
may be accounted for from the personification of the sword ; 
compare Gen. iv. 7, where sin (NNN, fem.) is personified as a 
wild beast, and construed as a masculine. The sword is merely 
introduced as a weapon used for killing, without there being 
any intention of defining the mode of death more precisely. 
The smiting of the shepherd is also mentioned here simply for 
the purpose of depicting the consequences that would follow 
with regard to the flock. The thought is therefore merely 
this: Jehovah will scatter Israel or His nation by smiting the 
shepherd ; that is to say, He will give it up to the misery and 
destruction to which a flock without a shepherd is exposed. 
We cannot infer from this that the shepherd himself is to 
blame; nor does the circumstance that the smiting of the 
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shepherd is represented as the execution of a divine command, 
necessarily imply that the death of the shepherd proceeds 
directly from God. According to the biblical view, God also 
works, and does that which is done by man in accordance with 
His counsel and will, and even that which is effected through 
the sin of men. Thus in Isa. liii. 10 the mortal sufferings of 
the Messiah are described as inflicted upon Him by God, 
although He had given up His soul to death to bear the sin of 
the people. In the prophecy before us, the slaying of the 
shepherd is only referred to so far as it brings a grievous cala- 
mity upon Israel; and the fact is passed over, that Israel has 
brought this calamity upon itself by its ingratitude towards the 
shepherd (cf. ch. xi. 8, 12). The flock, which will be dis- 
persed in consequence of the slaying of the shepherd, is the 
covenant nation, ¢@.e. neither the human race nor the Christian 
church as such, but the flock which the shepherd in ch. xi. 4 
sqq. had to feed. At the same time, Jehovah will not entirely 
withdraw His hand a the scattered flock, but “ bring it back 
over the small ones.” The phrase oy T IVT, to being back 
the hand over a person (see at 2 Sam. viil. 3), i.e. make him 
the object of his active care once more, is used to express the 
employment of the hand upon a person either for judgment or 
salvation. It occurs in the latter sense in Isa. i. 25 in relation 
to the grace which the Lord will manifest towards Jerusalem, 
by purifying it from its dross; and it is used here in the same 
sense, as vers. 8, 9 clearly show, according to which the dis- 
persion to be inflicted upon Israel will only be the cause of ruin 
to the greater portion of the nation, whereas it will bring salva- 
tion to the remnant. Vers. 8b and 9 add the real explanation 
of the bringing back of the hand over the small ones. Oy’ 
(lit. a participle of "8, which only occurs here) is synonymous 
with TS or WY (Jer. xiv. 3, xlviii. 4, chethib), the small ones 
in a figurative sense, the miserable ones, those who are called 
N30 %3Y in ch. xi. 7. It naturally follows from this, that the. 
bys are not identical with the whole flock, but simply form a 
small portion of it, viz. “the poor and righteous in the nation, 
who suffer injustice” (Hitzig). “The assertion that the flock 
is to be scattered, but that God will bring back His hand to 
the small ones, evidently implies that the small ones are included 
as one portion of the entire flock, for which God will prepare a 
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different fate from that of the larger whole which is about to 
be dispersed” (Kliefoth). 

On the fulfilment of this verse, we read in Matt. xxvi. 31, 
32, and Mark xiv. 27, that the bringing back of the hand of the 
Lord over the small ones was realized first of all in the case of 
the apostles. After the institution of the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
told His disciples that that same night they would all be 
offended because of Him; for it was written, “I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad. But after I am risen again, I will go before you into 
Galilee.” The quotation is made freely from the original text, 
the address to the sword being resolved into its actual meaning, 
“TJ will smite.’ The offending of the disciples took place when 
Jesus was taken prisoner, and they all fled. This flight was a 
prelude to the dispersion of the flock at the death of the shep- 
herd. But the Lord soon brought back His hand over the 
disciples. ‘The promise, “ But after my resurrection I will go 
before you into Galilee,” is a practical exposition of the bringing 
back of the hand over the small ones, which shows that the 
expression is to be understood here in a good sense, and that it 
began to be fulfilled in the gathering together of the disciples 
by the risen Saviour. This special fulfilment did not indeed 
exhaust the meaning of the verses before us; but they had a 
much more general fulfilment in the whole of the nation of 
Israel, to which we shall afterwards return. This more general 
sense of the words is placed beyond the reach of doubt by 
vers. 8 and 9; for ver. 8 depicts the misery which the disper- 
sion of the flock brings upon Israel, and ver. 9 shows how the 
bringing back of the hand upon the small ones will be realized 
in the remnant of the nation. The dispersion of the flock will 
deliver two-thirds of the nation in the whole land to death, so 
that only one-third will remain alive. yang is not the whole 
earth, but the whole of the holy land, as in ch. xiv. 9, 10; and 
Y285, in ch. xii. 12, the land in which the flock, fed by the 
shepherds of the Lord, i.e. the nation of Israel, dwells. Dw 
is taken from Deut. xxi. 17, as in 2 Kings ii. 9; it is used there 
for the double portion inherited by the first-born. That it is 
used here to signify two-thirds, is evident from the remaining 
reprouin, “ The whole of the Jewish nation,” says Hengsten- 
berg, “is introduced here, as an inheritance left by the shep- 
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herd who has been put to death, which inheritance is divided 
into three parts, death claiming the privileges of the first-born, 
and so receiving two portions, and life one,—a division similar 
to that which David made in the case of the Moabites (2 Sam. 
viii. 2).” 393" is added to 373’, to define 122. more precisely, as 
signifying not merely a cutting off from the land by transporta- 
tion (cf. ch. xiv. 2), but a cutting off from life (Koehler). 43, 
exspirare, is applied both to natural and violent death (for the 
latter meaning, compare Gen. vii. 21, Josh. xxii. 20). The 
remaining third is also to be refined through severe afflictions, 
to purify it from everything of a sinful nature, and make it 
into a truly holy nation of God. For the figure of melting and 
refining, compare Isa. i. 25, xlviii. 10, Jer. ix. 6, Mal. iii. 3, 
Ps. Ixvi. 10. For the expression in ver. 96, compare Isa. Ixv. 
24; and for the thought of the whole verse, ch. vill. 8, Hos. 
ii. 25, Jer. xxiv. 7, xxx. 22. The cutting off of the two- 
thirds of Israel commenced in the Jewish war under Vespasian 
and ‘Titus, and in the war for the suppression of the rebellion 
led by the pseudo-Messiah Bar Cochba. It is not to be re- 
stricted to these events, however, but was continued in the 
persecutions of the Jews with fire and sword in the following 
centuries. The refinement of the remaining third cannot be 
taken as referring to the sufferings of the Jewish nation during 
the whole period of its present dispersion, as C. B. Michaelis 
supposes, nor generally to the tribulations which are necessary 
in order to enter into the kingdom of God, to the seven con- 
flicts which the true Israel existing in the Christian church 
has to sustain, first with the two-thirds, and then and more 
especially with the heathen (ch. xii. 1-9, 14). For whilst 
Hengstenberg very properly objects to the view of Michaelis, 
on the ground that in that case the unbelieving portion of 
Judaism would be regarded as the legitimate and sole conti- 
nuation of Israel; it may also be argued, in opposition to the 
exclusive reference in the third to the Christian church, that it 
is irreconcilable with the perpetuation of the Jews, and the 
unanimous entrance of all Israel into the kingdom of Christ, as 
taught by the Apostle Paul. Both views contain elements of 
truth, which must be combined, as we shall presently show. 
Chap. xiv. All nations will be gathered together by the Lord 
against Jerusalem, and will take the city and plunder it, and 
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lead away the half of its inhabitants into captivity (vers. 1, 2). 
The Lord will then take charge of His people; He will appear 
upon the Mount of Olives, and by splitting this mountain, 
prepare a safe way for the rescue of those that remain, and 
come with all His saints (vers. 8-5) to complete His kingdom. 
From Jerusalem a stream of salvation and blessing will pour 
over the whole land (vers. 6-11); the enemies who have come 
against Jerusalem will be miraculously smitten, and destroy 
one another (vers. 12-15). The remnant of the nations, how- 
ever, will turn to the Lord, and come yearly to Jerusalem, to 
keep the feast of Tabernacles (vers. 16-19); and Jerusalem 
will become thoroughly holy (vers. 20, 21). From this brief 
description of the contents, it is perfectly obvious that our 
chapter contains simply a further expansion of the summary 
announcement of the judgment upon Israel, and its refinement 
(xi. 7-9). Vers. 1, 2 show how the flock is dispersed, and for 
the most part perileey 3; vers. 26-5, how the Lord brings back 
His hand over the small ones; vers. 6-21, how the Feneeny 
remnant of the nation is endowed with ee and the king- 
dom of God completed by the reception of the believers out of 
the heathen nations. There is no essential difference in the 
fact that the nation of Israel is the object of the prophecy in 
ch. xii. 7-9, and Jerusalem in ch. xiv. Jerusalem, as the 

capital of the kingdom, is the seat of Israel, the nation of 
God; what happens to it, happens to the people and kingdom 
of God. 

Vers. 1-5. The judgment and the deliverance.—Ver. 1 

“ Behold, a day cometh for Jehovah, and thy spoil is divided in the 
midst of thee. Ver. 2. And I will gather all nations against 
Jerusalem to war; and the city will be taken, and the houses 
plundered, and the women ravished, and half the city will go out 
into captivity ; but the remnant of the nation will not be cut off 
out of the city.” A day comes to the Lord, not inasmuch as He 
brings it to pass, but rather because the day belongs to Him, 
since He will manifest His glory upon it (cf. Isa. ii. 12). This 
day will at first bring calamity or destruction upon Israel; but 
this calamity will furnish occasion to the Lord to display His 
divine might and glory, by destroying the enemies of Israel 
and saving His people. In the second hemistich of ver. 1, 
Jerusalem is addressed. “Thy spoil” is the booty taken by the 
' VOL. II. 20 
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enemy in Jerusalem. The prophet commences directly with 
the main fact, in a most vivid description, and only gives the 
explanation afterwards in ver. 2. The Vav consec. attached to 
‘ADDN is also a Vav eaplicativum. The Lord gathers all nations 
together to war against Jerusalem, and gives up the city into 
their power, that they may conquer it, and let loose all their 
barbarity upon it, plundering the houses and ravishing the 
women (cf. Isa. xiii. 16, where the same thing is affirmed of 
Babylon). Just as in the Chaldzan conquest the people had 
been obliged to wander into captivity, so will it be now, though 
not all the people, but only the half of the city. The remain- 
ing portion will not be cut off out of the city, z.e. be transported 
thence, as was the case at that time, when even the remnant 
of the nation was carried into exile (2 Kings xxv. 22). It is 
obvious at once from this, that the words do not refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, as Theodoret, Jerome, 
and others have supposed. 

This time the Lord will come to the help of His people. 
Ver. 3. “ And Jehovah will go forth and fight against those 
nations, as in His day of battle, on the day of slaughter. Ver. 4. 
And His feet will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which lies to the east before Jerusalem ; and the Mount of Olives 
will split in the centre from east to west into a very great valley, 
and half of the mountain will remove to the north, and its (other) 
half to the south. Ver. 5. And ye will jlee into the valley of my 
mountains, and the valley of the mountains will reach to Azel, 
and ye will flee as ye fled before the earthquake in the days of 
Uzziah king of Judah. And Jehovah my God will come, all the 
saints with Thee.” Against those nations which have conquered 
Jerusalem the Lord will fight "3 O13, as the day, ¢.e. as on 
the day, of His fighting, to which there is added, for the 
purpose of strengthening the expression, “on the day of the 
slaughter.” The meaning is not “ according to the day when 
He fought in the day of the war,” as Jerome and many others 
suppose, who refer the words to the conflict between Jehovah 
and the Egyptians at the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 14); for there 
is nothing to support this special allusion. According to the 
historical accounts in the Old Testament, Jehovah went out 
more than once to fight for His people (cf. Josh. x. 14, 42, 
xxill. 3; Judg. iv. 15; 1 Sam. vii. 10; 2 Chron. xx. 15). 
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The simile is therefore to be taken in a more general sense, as 
signifying “as He is accustomed to fight in the day of battle 
and slaughter,” and to be understood as referring to all the 
wars of the Lord on behalf of His people. In vers. 4 and 5 
we have first of all a description of what the Lord will do to 
save the remnant of His people. He appears upon the Mount 
of Olives, and as His feet touch the mountain it splits in half, 
so that a large valley is formed. The splitting of the moun- 
tain is the effect of the earthquake under the footsteps of 
Jehovah, before whom the earth trembles when He touches it 
(clxexixoel setunde ny. 03 Ps.‘ lxviii..8 5 Nah, 1. 5/ete:). 
The more precise definition of the situation of the Mount of 
Olives, viz. “before Jerusalem eastwards,” is not introduced 
with a geographical purpose—namely, to distinguish it from 
other mountains upon which olive trees grow—but is con- 
nected with the means employed by the Lord for the salvation 
of His people, for whom He opens a way of escape by splitting 
the mountain in two. The mountain is split 1° HNN Pn, 
from the half (7.e. the midst) of it to the east and to the west, 
7.é. so that a chasm ensues, which runs from the centre of the 
mountain both eastwards and westwards; so that the mountain 
is split latitudinally, one half (as is added to make it still more 
clear) removing to the south, the other to the north, and a 
great valley opening between them. Into this valley the half 
of the nation that is still in Jerusalem will flee. ‘0 8'3 is the 
accusative of direction (Luther and others render it incorrectly, 
“‘ before the valley of my mountains”). This valley is not the 
valley of the Tyropeon, or the valley between Moriah and Zion 
(Jerome, Drus., Hofm.), but the valley which has been formed 
by the splitting of the Mount of Olives; and Jehovah calls 
the two mountains which have been formed through His power 
out of the Mount of Olives hérat, “my mountains.” Nor is 
it connected with the valley of Jehoshaphat; for the opinion 
that the newly-formed valley is merely an extension of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat has no foundation in the text, and is 
not in harmony with the direction taken by the new valley— 
namely, from east to west. The explanatory clause which 
follows, “for the (newly-formed) valley of the mountains will 
reach DMN by? shows that the flight of the people into the valley 
is not to be understood as signifying that the valley will merely 
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furnish the fugitives with a level road for escape, but that they 
will find a secure place of shelter in the valley. ’Hl’Atsal has 
been taken by different commentators, after Symm. and Jerome, 
in an appellative sense, “to very near,” which Koehler inter- 
prets as signifying that the valley will reach to the place where 
the fugitives are. This would be to Jerusalem, for that was 
where the fugitives were then. But if Zechariah had meant 
to say this, he could not have spoken more obscurely. Aisa, 
the form in pause for ’désél, as we may see by comparing 
1 Chron. viii. 38 and ix. 44 with 1 Chron. viii. 39 and ix. 43 
(cf. Olsh. Gramm. § 91, d), is only met with elsewhere in the 
form ONY, not merely as a preposition, but also in the name 
Syma, and is here a proper name, as most of the ancient 
translators perceived,—namely, a contracted form of OyNT-M, 
since M2 is frequently omitted from names of places constructed 
with it (see Ges. Thes. p. 193). This place is to be sought for, 
according to Mic. i. 11, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and according to the passage before us to the east of the 
Mount of Olives, as Cyril states, though from mere hearsay, 
Koun S& attn mpds éoyxatuals, Os Oyos, ToD spous KEtpéevn. 
The fact that Jerome does not mention the place is no proof 
that it did not exist. A small place not far from Jerusalem, 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives, might have vanished 
from the earth long before this father lived. The comparison 
of the flight to the flight from the earthquake in the time of 
king Uzziah, to which reference is made in Amos i. 1, is in- 
tended to express not merely the swiftness and universality of 
the flight, but also the cause of the flight,—namely, that they do 
not merely fly from the enemy, but also for fear of the earth- 
quake which will attend the coming of the Lord. In the last 
clause of ver. 5 the object of the coming of the Lord is indi- 
cated. He has not only gone forth to fight against the enemy 
in Jerusalem, and deliver His people; but He comes with His 
holy angels, to perfect His kingdom by means of the judgment, 
and to glorify Jerusalem. This coming is not materially dif- 
ferent from His going out to war (ver. 3); it is not another 
or a second coming, but simply a visible manifestation. For 
this coming believers wait, because it brings them redemption 
(Luke xxi. 28). This joyful waiting is expressed in the ad- 
dress “my God.” The holy ones are the angels (cf. Deut. 
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xxxill. 2, 8; Dan. vii. 9,10; Matt. xxv. 31), not believers, or 
believers as well as the angels. In what follows, Zechariah 
depicts first of all the completion secured by the coming of the 
Lord (vers. 6-11), and then the judgment upon oe enemy 
(vers. 12-15), with its fruits and consequences (vers. 16-21). 
Vers. 6-11. Complete salvation—Ver. 6. “And it will 
come to pass on that day, there will not be light, the glorious ones 
will melt away. Ver. 7. And it will be an only day, which will 
be known to Jehovah, not day nor night : and tt will come to pass, 
at evening time tt will be light.” The coming of the Lord will 
produce a change on the earth. The light of the earth will 
disappear. The - way in which Tis 7. > is to be understood 
is indicated more precisely by jixap mip’. These words have 
been interpreted, however, from time immemorial in very dif- 
ferent ways. The difference of gender in the combination of 
the feminine ninp. with the niseuline verb fiXS?, and the 
rarity with which the two words are met with, have both con- 
tributed to produce the keri NB. NP, in ca ninp’ has 
either been taken as a substantive formation from 1p, or the 
reading Nip) with Vav cop. has been adopted in the sense of 
cold, and ji83P (contraction, rigidity) taken to signify ice. The 
whole clause has then been either regarded as an antithesis to 
the preceding one, “ It will not be light, but (sc. there will be) 
cold and ice” (thus Targ., Pesh., Symm., Itala, Luther, and 
many others); or taken in this sense, “There will not be light, 
and cold, and ice, z.¢. no alternation of light, cold, and ice will 
occur” (Ewald, Umbr., Bunsen). But there is intolerable harsh- 
ness in both these views: in the first, on account of the inser- 
tion of 77 without a negation for a purpose of obtaining an 
antithesis ; in the Coe because the combination of tong 
cold, and ice is illogical and unparalleled in the Sarnia 
and cannot be justified even by an appeal to Gen. viii. 22, 
since light is no more equivalent to day and night than cold 
and ice are to frost and heat, or summer and winter. We 
must therefore follow Bicousiantene, Hofmann, Koehler, and 
Kliefoth, who prefer the Ame pNAaP, and fad it PNP, the 
imperf. kal of NDP. NDP signifies to congeal, or curdle, and 
is applied in Ex. xv. 8 to ihe heaping up a the waters as 
it were in solid masses. Np‘, the costly or splendid things, 
are the stars, according to Job xxxi. 26, where the moon is 
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spoken of as qin “P', walking in splendour. The words there- 
fore describe the passing away or vanishing of the brightness 
of the shining stars, answering to the prophetic announcement, 
that on the day of judgment, sun, moon, and stars will lose 
their brightness or be turned into darkness (Joel iv. 15; Isa. 
xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7,8; Matt. xxiv. 29; Rev. vi. 12). In 
ver. 7 this day is still more clearly described: first, as solitary 
in its kind; and secondly, as a marvellous day, on which the 
light dawns at evening time. The four clauses of this verse 
contain only two thoughts; each so expressed in two clauses 
that the second explains the first. TON O1, wnus dies, is not equi- 
valent to tempus non longum (Cocceius, Hengst.), nor to “only 
one day, not two or more” (Koehler), but solitary in its kind, 
unparalleled by any other, because no second of the kind ever 
occurs (for the use of ’echad in this sense, compare ver. 9, Ezek. 
vii. 5, Song of Sol. vi. 9). It is necessary to take the words 
in this manner on account of the following clause, “it will be 
known to the Lord;” ze. not “it will be singled out by Jehovah 
in the series of days as the appropriate one” (Hitzig and 
Koehler), nor “it stands under the supervision and guidance 
of the Lord, so that it does not come unexpectedly, or inter- 
fere with His plans” (Hengstenberg), for neither of these is 
expressed in Ji; but simply, it is known to the Lord accord- 
ing to its true nature, and therefore is distinguished above 
all other days. The following definition, “not day and not 
night,” does not mean that “it will form a turbid mixture of 
day and night, in which there will prevail a mongrel condition 
of mysterious, horrifying twilight and gloom” (Koehler); but 
it will resemble neither day nor night, because the lights of 
heaven, which regulate day and night, lose their brightness, 
and at evening time there comes not darkness, but light. The 
order of nature is reversed: the day resembles the night, and 
the evening brings light. At the time when, according to the 
natural course of events, the dark night should set in, a bright 
light will dawn. The words do not actually affirm that the 
alternation of day and night will cease (Jerome, Neumann, 
Kliefoth); but this may be inferred from a comparison of 
Rev. xxi. 23 and 25. 

Ver. 8. “ And tt will come to pass in that day, that living 
waters will go out from Jerusalem ; by half into the eastern sea, 
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and by half into the western sea: in summer and in winter will 
wt be. Ver. 9. And Jehovah will be King over all the land ; in 
that day will Jehovah be one, and His name one. Ver. 10. The 
whole land will turn as the plain from Geba to Rimmon, south 
of Jerusalem ; and this will be high, and dwell in its place, from 
the gate of Benjamin to the place of the first gate, to the corner 
gate, and from the tower of Chananeel to the king’s wine-presses. 
Ver. 11. And men will dwell therein, and there will be no more 
curse (ban); and Jerusalem will dwell securely.” The living 
water which issues from Jerusalem, and pours over the land 
on both sides, flowing both into the eastern or Dead Sea, and 
into the hinder (i.e. western) or Mediterranean Sea (see at 
Joel ii. 20), is, according to Joel iii. 18 and Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, 
a figurative representation of the salvation and blessing which 
will flow out of Jerusalem, the centre of the kingdom of God, 
over the holy land, and produce vigorous life on every hand. 
According to Joel and Ezekiel, the water issues from the 
temple (see at Joel ii. 18). Zechariah adds, that this will take 
place in summer and winter, ze. will proceed without interrup- 
tion throughout the whole year, whereas natural streams dry 
up in summer time in Palestine. To this blessing there is 
added the higher spiritual blessing, that Jehovah will be King 
over all the land, and His name alone will be mentioned and 
revered. yasnb3 does not mean the whole earth, but, as in 
vers. 8 and 10, the whole of the land of Canaan or of Israel, 
which is bounded by the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 
It by no means follows from this, however, that Zechariah is 
simply speaking of a glorification of Palestine. For Canaan, or 
the land of Israel, is a type of the kingdom of God in the full 
extent which it will have on the earth in the last days depicted 
here. Jehovah’s kingship does not refer to the kingdom of 
nature, but to the kingdom of grace,—namely, to the perfect 
realization of the sovereignty of God, for which the old cove- 
nant prepared the way; whereas the old Israel continually 
rebelled against Jehovah’s being King, both by its sin and its 
idolatry. This rebellion, ie, the apostasy of the nation from 
its God, is to cease, and the Lord alone will be King and God 
of the redeemed nation, and be acknowledged by it; His name 
alone will be mentioned, and not the names of idols as well. 
The earthly soil of the kingdom of God will then experience 
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a change. The whole land will be levelled into a plain, and 
Jerusalem will be elevated in consequence; and Jerusalem, 
when thus exalted, will be restored in its fullest extent. 35° 
(imperf. kal, not niphal; see Ges. § 67, 5), to change like the 
plain, i.e. to change so as to become like the plain. 121 is 
not a plain generally, in which case the article would be used 
generically, but the plain, so called car’ éfoynv, the plain of 
the Jordan, or the Ghor (see at Deut.i.1). The definition 
“from Geba to Rimmon” does not belong to 721y3 (Umbreit, 
Neum., Klief.), but to PINT o3 ; for there was no plain between 
Geba and Rimmon, but only an elevated, hilly country. Geba 
is the present Jeba, about three hours to the north of Jeru- 
salem (see at Josh. xviii. 24), and was the northern frontier 
city of the kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 8). Rimmon, 
which is distinguished by the clause “to the south of. Jeru- 
salem” from the Rimmon in Galilee, the present Rummaneh 
to the north of Nazareth (see at Josh. xix. 13), and from the 
rock of Rimmon, the present village of Rummon, about fifteen 
Roman miles to the north of Jerusalem (see Judg. xx. 45), is 
the Rimmon situated on the border of Edom, which was given 
up by the tribe of Judah to the Simeonites (Josh. xv. 32, 
xix. 7), probably on the site of the present ruins of Um er 
tummanim, four hours to the north of Beersheba (see at 
Josh. xv. 82). To ‘1 F281 we must supply as the subject 
Jerusalem, which has been mentioned just before. nix is 
probably only an outwardly expanded form of 1127 from on, 
like ONP in Hos. x. 14. The whole land will be lowered, that 
Jerusalem alone may be high. This is, of course, not to be 
understood as signifying a physical elevation caused by the 
depression of the rest of the land; but the description is a 
figurative one, like the exaltation of the temple mountain above 
all the mountains in Mic. iv. 1. Jerusalem, as the residence 
of the God-King, is the centre of the kingdom of God; and 
in the future this is to tower high above all the earth. The 
figurative description is attached to the natural situation of 
Jerusalem, which stood upon a broad mountain ridge, and 
was surrounded by mountains, which were loftier than the 
city (see Robinson, Palestine). The exaltation is a figurative 
representation of the spiritual elevation and glory which it is 
to receive. Moreover, Jerusalem’ is to dwell on its ancient 
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site (TANA IW, as in ch. xii. 6). The meaning of this is not 
that the Ecalkation above the surrounding land oF be the only 
alteration that will take place in its ane (Koehler) ; but, 
as a comparison with Jer. xxxi. 38 clearly shows, that the city 
will be restored or rebuilt in its former extent, and therefore is 
to be completely recovered from the ruin brought upon it by 
conquest and plunder (ver. 1). The boundaries of the city 
that are mentioned here cannot be determined with perfect 
certainty. The first definitions relate to the extent of the city 
from east to west. The starting-point (for the use of 12, see 
Hag. ii. 18) is Benjamin’s gate, in the north wall, through 
ee the road to Benjamin and thence to Bpiees ran, so 
that it was no doubt the same as Ephraim’s gate mentioned 
in 2 Kings xiv. 13 and Neh. viii. 16. The terminus ad 
quem, on the other hand, is doubtful, viz. “to the place of 
the first gate, to the corner gate.” According to the gram- 
matical construction, D°323 WYWY is apparently in apposition 
to ‘Ih ayv Dipa-7y, or a more precise description of the position 
of the first gate; and Hitzig and Kliefoth have taken the 
words in this sense. Only we cannot see any reason why 
the statement “to the place of the first gate” should be in- 
troduced at all, if the other statement “to the corner gate” 
describes the very same terminal point, and that in a clearer 
manner. We must therefore assume, as the majority of com- 
mentators have done, that the two definitions refer to two 
different terminal points; in other words, that they define the 
extent both eastwards and westwards from the Benjamin’s gate, 
which stood near the centre of the north wall. The corner 
gate (sha‘ar happinnim is no doubt the same as sha'ar happinnah 
in 2 Kings xiv. 13 and Jer. xxxi. 38) was at the western 
corner of the north wall. “The first gate” is supposed to be 
identical with 72¥°7 "YY, the gate of the old (city), in Neh. 
iii. 6 and xii. 39, ‘and its place is the north-eastern corner of 
the city. The Beaniiens which follow give the extent of the 
city from north to south. We must eae 12 before 27D, 
The tower of Hananeel (Jer. xxxi. 88; Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39) 
stood at the north-east corner of the city (see at Neh. iiied): 
The king’s wine-presses were unquestionably in the king’s 
gardens at the south side of the city (Neh. iii. 15). In the 
city so glorified the inhabitants dwell (22 in contrast to going 
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out as captives or as fugitives, vers. 2 and 5), and that as a 
holy nation, for there will be no more any ban in the city. 
The ban presupposes sin, and is followed by extermination as a 
judgment (cf. Josh. vi. 18). The city and its inhabitants will 
therefore be no more exposed to destruction, but will dwell 
safely, and have no more hostile attacks to fear (cf. Isa. Ixv. 
18 sqq. and Rev. xxii. 3). 

Vers. 12-15. Punishment of the hostile nations.—Ver. 12. 
“ And this will be the stroke wherewith Jehovah will snute all the 
nations which have made war upon Jerusalem: tts flesh will rot 
while it stands upon ats feet, and its eyes will rot in their sockets, 
and tts tongue will rot in their mouth. Ver. 18. And it will come 
to pass in that day, the confusion from Jehovah will be great among 
them, and they will lay hold of one another's hand, and his hand 
will rise up against the hand of his neighbour. Ver. 14. And 
Judah will also fight at Jerusalem, and the riches of all nations 
will be gathered together round about, gold and silver and clothes 
in great abundance. Ver. 15. And so will be the stroke of the 
horse, of the mule, of the camel, and of the ass, and of all the 
cattle, that shall be in the same tents, like this stroke.’ 'To the 
description of the salvation there is appended here as the obverse 
side the execution of the punishment upon the foe, which was 
only indicated in ver. 3. The nations which made war against 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed partly by the rotting away of 
their bodies even while they are alive (ver. 12), partly by 
mutual destruction (ver. 13), and partly by Judah’s fighting 
against them (ver. 14). To express the idea of their utter 
destruction, all the different kinds of plagues and strokes by 
which nations can be destroyed are grouped together. In the 
first rank we have two extraordinary strokes inflicted upon them 
by God. Maggéphah always denotes a plague or punishment 
sent by God (Ex. ix. 14; Num. xiv. 837; 1 Sam. vi. 4). 97, 
the inf. abs. héphil in the place of the finite verb: “He (Jehovah) 
makes its flesh rot while it stands upon its feet,” 7.¢. He causes 
putrefaction to take place even while the body is alive. The 
singular suffixes are to be taken distributively: the flesh of 
every nation or every foe. To strengthen the threat there is 
added the rotting of the eyes which spied out the nakednesses 
of the city of God, and of the tongue which blasphemed God 
and His people (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 6). The other kind of destruc- 
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tion is effected by a panic terror, through which the foes are 
thrown into confusion, so that they turn their weapons against 
one another and destroy one another,—an occurrence of which 
several examples are furnished by the Israelitish history (com- 
pare Judg. vii. 22, 1 Sam. xiv. 20, and especially that in 
2 Chron. xx. 23, in the reign of Jehoshaphat, to which the 
description given by our prophet refers), The grasp of the 
other’s hand is a hostile one in this case, the object being to 
seize him, and, having lifted his hand, to strike him dead. 
Ver. 14a is translated by Luther and many others, after the 
Targum and Vulgate, “Judah will fight against Jerusalem,” 
on the ground that 2 ons generally signifies “to fight against 
a person.” But this by no means suits the context here, since 
those who fight against Jerusalem are “all the heathen” (ver. 
2), and nothing is said about any opposition between Jerusalem 
and Judah. 2 is used here in a local sense, as in Ex. xvii. 8, 
with pne3, and the thought is this: Not only will Jehovah 
smite the enemies miraculously with plagues and confusion, 
but Judah will also take part in the conflict against them, and 
fight against them in Jerusalem, which they have taken. Judah 
denotes the whole of the covenant nation, and not merely the 
inhabitants of the country in distinction from the inhabitants 
of the capital. Thus will Judah seize as booty the costly 
possessions of the heathen, and thereby visit the heathen with 
ample retribution for the plundering of Jerusalem (ver. 2). 
And the destruction of the enemy will be so complete, that even 
their beasts of burden, and those used in warfare, and all their 
cattle, will be destroyed by the same plague as the men; just as 
in the case of the ban, not only the men, but also their cattle, 
were put to death (cf. Josh. vii. 24). Moreover, there is hardly 
any need for the express remark, that this description is only 
a rhetorically individualizing amplification of the thought that 
the enemies of the kingdom of God are to be utterly destroyed, 
—namely, those who do not give up their hostility and turn 
unto God. For the verses which follow show very clearly that 
it is only to these that the threat of punishment refers. 

Vers. 16-19. Conversion of the heathen.—Ver. 16. “ And 
it will come to pass, that every remnant of all the nations which 
came against Jerusalem will go up year by year to worship the 
King Jehovah of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. Ver. 
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17. And it will come to pass, that whoever of the families of the 
earth does not go up to Jerusalem to worship the King Jehovah of 
hosts, upon them there will be no rain. Ver. 18. And if the 
family of Egypt go not up, and come not, then also not upon 
them; there will be (upon them) the plague with which Jehovah 
will plague all nations which do not go up to keep the feast of 
tabernacles. Ver. 19. This will be the sin of Egypt, and the sin 
of all the nations, which do not go up to keep the feast of taber- 
nacles.” The heathen will not be all destroyed by the judg- 
ment; but a portion of them will be converted. This portion 
is called “the whole remnant of those who marched against 
Jerusalem” (oy Nia as in ch. xii. 9). It will turn to the wor- 
ship of the Lord. The construction in ver. 16 is anacolouthic: 
sninn-Pa, with its further definition, is placed at the head abso- 
lutely, whilst the predicate is attached in the form of an apodosis 
with PY, The entrance of the heathen into the kingdom of 
God is depicted under the figure of the festal journeys to the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, which had to be repeated year by year. 
Of the feasts which they will keep there every year (on "9, 
see Delitzsch on Isa. Ixvi. 23), the feast of tabernacles is men- 
tioned, not because it occurred in the autumn, and the autumn 
was the best time for travelling (Theod. Mops., Theodoret, 
Grot., Ros.), or because it was the greatest feast of rejoicing 
kept by the Jews, or for any other outward reason, but simply 
on account of its internal significance, which we must not seek 
for, however, as Koehler does, in its agrarian importance as a 
feast of thanksgiving for the termination of the harvest, and of 
the gathering in of the fruit; but rather in its historical allu- 
sion as a feast of thanksgiving for the gracious protection of 
Israel in its wanderings through the desert, and its introduction 
into the promised land with its abundance of glorious blessings, 
whereby it foreshadowed the blessedness to be enjoyed in the 
kingdom of God (see my bibl. Archdologie, i. p. 414 sqq.). 
This feast will be kept by the heathen who have come to 
believe in the living God, to thank the Lord for His grace, 
that He has brought them out of the wanderings of this life 
into the blessedness of His kingdom of peace. With this view 
of the significance of the feast of tabernacles, it is also possible 
to harmonize the punishment threatened in ver. 17 for neglect- 
ing to keep this feast,—namely, that the rain will not be (come) 
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upon the families of the nations which absent themselves from 
this feast. For rain is an individualizing expression denoting 
the blessing of God generally, and is iaentioned here with refer- 
ence to the fact, that without rain the fruits of the land, on 
the enjoyment af which our happiness depends, will not flourish. 
The meaning of the threat is, therefore, that those families which 
do not come to worship the Lord, will be punished by Him 
with the withdrawal of the blessings of His grace. The Egyp- 
tians are mentioned again, by way of example, as those upon 
whom the punishment will fall. So far as the construction of 
this verse is concerned, 182 x01 is added to strengthen noyn Nd, 
and pep x5 contains the apodosis to the eanditional sande 
introduced with Os, to which OW37 MN js easily supplied from 
ver. 17. The positive clause which follows is then appended 
as an asyndeton: It (the fact that the rain does not come) will 
be the plague, etc. The prophet mentions Eeypt especially, 
not because of the fact in natural history, that this land owes 
its fertility not to the rain, but to the overflowing of the Nile, 
—a notion which has given rise to the most forced interpreta- 
tions; but as the nation which showed the greatest hostility to 
Jehovah and His people in the olden time, and for the purpose 
of showing that this nation was also to attain to a full partici- 
pation in the blessings of salvation bestowed upon Israel (cf. 
Isa. xix. 19 sqq.). In ver. 19 this thought is rounded off by 
way of conclusion. nt, this, namely the fact that no rain 
falls, will be the sin of Egypt, ete. MSM, the sin, including 
its consequences, or in its effects, as in Num. xxxii. 23, ete. 
Moreover, we must not infer from the way in which this is 
carried out in vers. 17-19, that at.the time of the completion 
of the kingdom of God there will still be heathen, who will 
abstain from the worship of the true God; but the thought is 
simply this: there will then be no more room for heathenism 
within the sphere of the kingdom of God. To this there is 
appended the thought, in vers. 20 and 21, that everything 
unholy will then be removed from that kingdom. 

Ver. 20. “ In that day there will stand upon the bells of the 
horses, Holy to Jehovah ; and the pots in the house of Jehovah 
will be like the sacrificial bowls before the altar. Ver. 21. And 
every pot in Jerusalem and Judah will be holy to Jehovah of 
hosts, and all who sacrifice will come and take of them, and boil 
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therein; and there will be no Canaanite any more in the house of 
Jehovah of hosts in that day.” The meaning of ver. 20a is not 
exhausted by the explanation given by Michaelis, Ewald, and 
others, that even the horses will then be consecrated to the 
Lord. The words im v4? were engraven upon the gold plate 
on the tiara of the high priest, in the characters used im engrav- 
ings upon a seal (Ex. xxviii. 36). If, then, these words are 
(i.e. are to stand) upon the bells of the horses, the meaning is, 
that the bells of the horses will resemble the head-dress of the 
high priest in holiness." This does not merely express the ‘fact 
that the whole of the ceremonial law will be abolished, but also 
that the distinction between holy and profane will cease, inas- 
much as even the most outward things, and things having no 
connection whatever with worship, will be as holy as those 
objects formerly were, which were dedicated to the service of 
Jehovah by a special consecration. In vers. 20b and 21a, the 
graduated distinction between the things which were more or 
less holy is brought prominently out. The pots in the sanc- 
tuary, which were used for boiling the sacrificial flesh, were 
regarded as much less holy than the sacrificial bowls in which 
the blood of the sacrificial animals was received, and out of 
which it was sprinkled or poured upon the altar. In the future 
these pots will be just as holy as the sacrificial bowls; and 
indeed not merely the boiling pots in the temple, but all the 
boiling pots in Jerusalem and Judah, which have hitherto been 
only clean and not holy, so that men will use them at plea- 
sure for boiling the sacrificial flesh. In this priestly-levitical 
drapery the thought is expressed, that in the perfected kingdom 
of God not only will everything without exception be holy, but 
all will be equally holy. The distinction between holy and 
profane can only cease, however, when the sin and moral defile- 
ment which first evoked this distinction, and made it necessary 
that the things intended for the service of God should be set 
apart, and receive a special consecration, have been entirely 
removed and wiped away. To remove this distinction, to pre- 


1 Tt follows from this passage, that it was an Israelitish custom to hang 
bells upon the horses and mules as ornaments, and probably also for other 
purposes, as with us. This custom was avery common one in antiquity 
(see the proofs which have been so diligently collected in Dougtxi Analecta 
sacr. p. 296 sqq.). 
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pare the way for the cleansing away of sin, and to sanctify 
once more that which sin had desecrated, was the object of the 
sacred institutions appointed by God. To this end Israel was 
separated from the nations of the earth; and in order to train 
it up as a holy nation, and to secure the object described, a law 
was given to it, in which the distinction between holy and pro- 
fane ran through all the relations of life. And this goal will 
be eventually reached by the people of God; and sin with all 
its consequences be cleansed away by the judgment. In the 
perfected kingdom of God there will be no more sinners, but 
only such as are righteous and holy. This is affirmed in the 
last clause: there will be no Canaanite any more in the house 
of Jehovah. The Canaanites are mentioned here, not as mer- 
chants, as in Zeph. i. 11, Hos. xii. 8 (as Jonathan, Aquila, and 
others suppose), but as a people laden with sin, and under the 
curse (Gen. ix. 25; Lev. xviii. 24 sqq.; Deut. vii. 2, ix. 4, etc.), 
which has been exterminated by the judgment. In this sense, 
~ as the expression “iy x implies, the term Canaanite is used to 
denote the godless members of the covenant nation, who came 
to the temple with sacrifices, in outward self-righteousness. As 
iy presupposes that there were Canaanites in the temple of 
Jehovah in the time of the prophet, the reference cannot be to 
actual Canaanites, because they were prohibited by the law 
from entering the temple, but only to Israelites, who were 
Canaanites in heart. Compare Isa. i. 10, where the princes of 
Judah are called princes of Sodom (Ezek. xvi. 3, xliv. 9). The 
“ house of Jehovah” is the temple, as in the preceding verse, 
and not the church of Jehovah, as in ch. ix. 8, although at the 
time of the completion of the kingdom of God the distinction 
between Jerusalem and the temple will have ceased, and the 
whole of the holy city, yea, the whole of the kingdom of God, 
will be transformed by the Lord into a holy of holies (see Rev. 
oo, 27.0) 

Thus does our prophecy close with a prospect of the com- 
pletion of the kingdom of God in glory. All believing com- 
mentators are agreed that the final fulfilment of vers. 20 and 
21 lies before us in Rev. xxi. 27 and xxii. 15, and that even 
ch. xii. neither refers to the Chaldean catastrophe nor to the 
Maccabeean wars, but to the Messianic times, however they 
may differ from one another in relation to the historical events 
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which the prophecy foretels. Hofmann and Koehler, as well 
as Ebrard and Kliefoth, start with the assumption, that the 
prophecy in ch. xii.—xiv. strikes in where the preceding one in 
ch. ix.-xi. terminates; that is to say, that it commences with 
the time when Israel was given up to the power of the fourth 
empire, on account of its rejection of the good shepherd, who 
appeared in Christ. Now since Hofmann and Koehler under- 
stand by Israel only the chosen people of the old covenant, or 
the Jewish nation, and by Jerusalem the capital of this nation 
in Palestine, they find this prophecy in ch. xu, that when 
Jehovah shall eventually bring to pass the punishment of the 
bad shepherd, 7.e. of the imperial power, with its hostility to 
God, it will assemble together again in its members the nations 
of the earth, to make war upon the material Jerusalem and 
Israel, which has returned again from its dispersion in all the 
world into the possession of the holy land (Palestine), and will 
besiege the holy city; but it will there be smitten by Jehovah, 
and lose its power over Israel. At that time will Jehovah also 
bring the previous hardening of Israel to an end, open its eyes 
to its sin against the Saviour it has put to death, and effect its 
conversion. But they differ in opinion as to ch. xiv. According 
to Koehler, this chapter refers to a future which is still in the 
distance—to a siege and conquest of Jerusalem which are to take 
place after Israel’s conversion, through which the immediate 
personal appearance of Jehovah will be brought to pass, and all 
the effects by which that appearance is necessarily accompanied. 
According to Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 610 sqq.), ch. xiv. 1 
sqq. refers to the same occurrence as ch. xil. 2 sqq., with this 
simple difference, that in ch. xii. the prophet states what that 
day, in which the whole of the world of nations attacks Jeru- 
salem, will do with the people of God, and in ch. xiv. to what 
extremity it will be brought. Ebrard and Kliefoth, on the other 
hand, understand by Jsrael, with its capital Jerusalem, and 
the house of David (in ch. xii. 1-xiii. 6), rebellious Judaism 
after the rejection of the Messiah; and by Judah with its 
princes, Christendom. Hence the prophecy in this section 
announces what calamities will happen to Israel according to 
the flesh—that has become rebellious through rejecting the 
Messiah—from the first coming of Christ onwards, until its 
ultimate conversion after the fulness of the Gentiles has come 
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in.’ The section ch. xiii. 7-9 (the smiting of the shepherd) does 
not refer to the crucifixion of Christ, because this did not 
lead to the consequences indicated in ver. 8, so far as the whole 
earth was concerned, but to the “ cutting off of the Messiah” 
predicted in Dan. ix. 26, the great apostasy which forms the 
beginning of the end, according to Luke xvii. 25, 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
1 Tim. iv. 1, and 2 Tim. iii. 1, and through which Christ in 
His church is, according to the description in Rey. xiii. 17, so 
cut off from historical life, that it cannot be anything on earth. 
Lastly, chap. xiv. treats of the end of the world and the general 
judgment. 

Of these two views, we cannot look upon either as well 
founded. For, in the first place, the assumption common to the 
two, and with which they set out, is erroneous and untenable, 
—namely, that the prophecy in ch. xii. sqq. strikes in where the 
previous one in ch. ix.—xi. terminated, and therefore that ch. 
xli.-xiv. is a direct continuation of ch. ix.-xi. This assumption 
is at variance not only with the relation in which the two pro- 
phecies stand to one another, as indicated by the correspondence 
in their headings, and as unfolded in ch. xii. 1 and 2 (p. 380f., 
comp. p. 820), but also with the essence of the prophecy, inas- 
much as it is not a historical prediction of the future according 
to its successive development, but simply a spiritual intuition 
effected by inspiration, in which only the leading features of 
the form which the kingdom of God would hereafter assume 
are set forth, and that in figures drawn from the circumstances 
of the present and the past. Again, the two views can only 
be carried out by forcing the text. If the prophecy in ch. xii. 
started with the period when Israel came into the power of the 
Roman empire after the rejection of the Messiah, it could not 


1 Kliefoth accordingly finds the siege of Jerusalem, predicted in ch. xii. 
2, fulfilled in the siege of that city by Titus. The besieging nations then 
drank the reeling-cup ; for the subjection of Judah was the last act in the 
victory of the Roman empire over the Macedonian. Rome was then at the 
summit of its imperial greatness; and from that time forth it became 
reeling and weak. This weakening was indeed prepared and effected 
through the Christian church; but it was just the siege of Jerusalem 
which transferred the centre of the Christian church from Jerusalem to the 
Roman empire. The fulfilment of ch. xii. 3 is to be found in the Crusades, 
the Oriental question, the Haute Finance, and the Emancipation of the 
Jews. Jerusalem has thus become a burden-stone for all nations, etc. 
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leap so abruptly to the last days, as Hofmann and Koehler 
assume, and commence with the description of a victorious 
conflict on the part of Israel against the nations of the world 
that were besieging Jerusalem, but would certainly first of 
all predict, if not the destruction of the Jewish nation by the 
Romans (which is merely indicated in ch. x1.), at all events 
the gathering together of the Jews, who had been scattered by 
the Romans over all the world, into Palestine and Jerusalem, 
before an attack of the nations of the world upon Israel could 
possibly be spoken of. Moreover, even the difference between 
Hofmann and Koehler with regard to the relation between ch. 
xii. 1-9 and ch. xiv. 1-5 shows that the transference of the 
whole to the last times cannot be reconciled with the words 
of these sections. The hypothesis of Koehler, that after the 
gathering together of Israel out of its dispersion, the nations of 
the world would make an attack upon Jerusalem in which they 
would be defeated, and that this conflict would for the first 
time bring Israel to the recognition of its guilt in putting 
Christ to death, is at variance with the whole of the prophecy 
and teaching of both the Old and New Testaments. For, ac- 
cording to these, Israel is not to be gathered together from its 
dispersion among the nations till it shall return with penitence 
to Jehovah, whom it has rejected. But Hofmann’s statement 
as to the relation between the two sections is so brief and ob- 
scure, that it is more like a concealment than a clearing up of 
the difficulties which it contains. Lastly, when Hofmann cor- 
rectly observes, that “by the Jsraed of the heading in ch. xii. 1 
we can only understand the people of God, in contradistinction 
to the world of nations, which is estranged from God,” this can- 
not apply to the unbelieving Jews, who have been given into the 
power of the last empire on account of their rejection of Christ, 
or Israel according to the flesh, for that Israel is rejected by 
God. The people of God exists, since the rejection of Christ, 
only in Christendom, which has been formed out of believing 
Jews and believing Gentiles, or the church of the New Testa- 
ment, the stem and kernel of which were that portion of Israel 
which believingly accepted the Messiah when He appeared, 
and into whose bosom the believing Gentile peoples were re- 
ceived, Ebrard and Mliefoth are therefore perfectly right in 
their rejection of the Jewish chiliasm of Hofmann and Koehler; 
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but when they understand by the Israel of the heading belong- 
ing to ch, xii—xiv., which we find in ch. xii. 1-9, only the 
unbelieving carnal Israel, and by that in ch. xiv. the believing 
Israel which has been converted to Christ, and also introduce 
into ch. xii. 1-9 an antithesis between Israel and Judah, and 
then understand by Jerusalem and the house of David in ch. 
xii. the hardened Jews, and by Judah, Christendom; and, on the 
other hand, by Jerusalem and Judah in ch. xiv. the Christen- 
dom formed of believing Jews and believing Gentiles,—we have 
already shown at ch. xii. 10 (p. 387) that these distinctions are 
arbitrarily forced upon the text. 

Our prophecy treats in both parts—ch. xii. 1-xiii. 6 and 
ch. xii. 7-xiv. 21—of Israel, the people of God, and indeed 
the people of the new covenant, which has grown out of the 
Israel that believed in Christ, and believers of the heathen 
nations incorporated into it, and refers not merely to the church 
of the new covenant in the last times, when all the old Israel 
will be liberated by the grace of God from the hardening in- 
flicted upon it, and will be received again into the kingdom of 
God, and form a central point thereof (Vitringa, C. B. Mich., 
etc.), but to the whole development of the church of Christ 
from its first beginning till its completion at the second coming 
of the Lord, as Hengstenberg has in the main discovered and 
observed. As the Israel of the heading (ch. xii. 1) denotes the 
people of God in contradistinction to the peoples of the world, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem with the house of David, and 
Judah with its princes, as the representatives of Israel, are 
typical epithets applied to the representatives and members of 
the new covenant people, viz. the Christian church ; and Jeru- 
salem and Judah, as the inheritance of Israel, are types of the 
seats and territories of Christendom. 'The development of the 
new covenant nation, however, in conflict with the heathen 
world, and through the help of the Lord and His Spirit, until 
its glorious completion, is predicted in our oracle, not accord- 
ing to its successive historical course, but im such a manner 
that the first half announces how the church of the Lord 
victoriously defeats the attacks of the heathen world through 
the miraculous help of the Lord, and how in consequence of 
this victory it is increased by the fact that the hardened Israel 
comes more and more to the acknowledgment of its sin and to 
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belief in the Messiah, whom it has put to death, and is incorpo- 
rated into the church; whilst the second half, on the other 
hand, announces how, in consequence of the slaying of the 
Messiah, there falls upon the covenant nation a judgment 
through which two-thirds are exterminated, and the remainder 
is tested and refined by the Lord, so that, although many do 
indeed fall and perish in the conflicts with the nations of the 
world, the remnant is preserved, and in the last conflict will be 
miraculously delivered through the coming of the Lord, who 
will come with His saints to complete His kingdom in glory 
by the destruction of the enemies of His kingdom, and by the 
transformation and renewal of the earth. As the believing 
penitential look at the pierced One (xii. 10) will not take place 
for the first time at the ultimate conversion of Israel at the end 
of the days, but began on the day of Golgotha, and continues 
through all the centuries of the Christian church, so did the 
siege of Jerusalem by all nations (ch. xii. 1-9), 2.¢. the attack 
of the heathen nations upon the church of God, commence even 
in the days of the apostles (cf. Acts iv. 25 sqq.), and continues 
through the whole history of the Christian church to the last 
great conflict which will immediately precede the return of 
our Lord to judgment. And again, just as the dispersion of 
the flock after the slaying of the shepherd commenced at the 
arrest and death of Christ, and the bringing back of the hand 
of the Lord upon the small ones at the resurrection of Christ, 
so have they both been repeated in every age of the Christian 
church, inasmuch as with every fresh and powerful exaltation 
of antichristian heathenism above the church of Christ, those 
who are weak in faith flee and are scattered; but as soon as 
the Lord shows Himself alive in His church again, they let 
Him gather them together once more. And this will continue, 
according to the word of the Lordin Matt. xxiv. 10 sqq., till 
the end of the days, when Satan will go out to deceive the 
nations in the four quarters of the earth, and to gather together 
Gog and Magog to battle against the camp of the saints and 
the holy city; whereupon the Lord from heaven will destroy 
the enemy, and perfect His kingdom in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem (Rey. xx.—xxii.). 

So far as the relation between ch. xii. 2-9 and ch. xiv. 1-5 
is concerned, it is evident from the text of both these passages 
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that they do not treat of two different attacks upon the church 
of God by the imperial power, occurring at different times; 
but that, whilst ch. xii. depicts the constantly repeated attack 
in the light of its successful overthrow, ch. xiv. describes the 
hostile attack according to its partial success and final issue in 
the destruction of the powers that are hostile to God. This 
issue takes place, no doubt, only at the end of the course of 
this world, with the return of Christ to the last judgment; 
but the fact that Jerusalem is conquered and plundered, and 
the half of its population led away into captivity, proves indis- 
putably that the siege of Jerusalem predicted in ch. xiv. must 
not be restricted to the last attack of Antichrist upon the church 
of the Lord, but that all the hostile attacks of the heathen 
world upon the city of God are embraced in the one picture 
of a siege of Jerusalem. In the attack made upon Jerusalem 
by Gog and Magog, the city is not conquered and plundered, 
either according to Ezek. xxxvilil. and xxxix., or according to 
Rev. xx. 7-9; but the enemy is destroyed by the immediate 
interposition of the Lord, without having got possession of the 
holy city. But to this ideal summary of the conflicts and 
victories of the nations of the world there is appended directly 
the picture of the final destruction of the ungodly power of 
the world, and the glorification of the kingdom of God; so 
that in ch. xiv. (from vers. 6 to 21) there is predicted in Old 
Testament form the completion of the kingdom of God, which 
the Apostle John saw and described in Rev. xx.-xxii. in New 
Testament mode under the figure of the heavenly Jerusalem. 


MALACHI. 


INT RODUCT LON. 


AERSON or tHe Propuet.—The circumstances 
of Malachi’s life are so entirely unknown, that 
it is a disputed point whether "N71 in the 
heading (ch. i. 1) is the name of a person, or 
merely an ideal name given to the prophet who foretels the 
sending of the messenger of Jehovah (DNPD, ch. i. 1), and 
whose real name has not been handed down. The LXX. 
rendered the *INED 2 of the heading by & xeupi ayyérov 
avrod, and therefore either had or conjectured as their reading 
iINPD ; and the Targumist Jonathan, who adds to "NPD 2 
cujus nomen appellatur Esra scriba, has also taken soxbp in 
an ideal sense, and given the statement that Ezra the scribe 
is the prophetic author of our book, as a conjecture founded 
upon the spirit and contents of the prophecy. The notion 
that Malachi is only an official name is therefore met with in 
many of the fathers, and has been vigorously defended in the 
most recent times by Hengstenberg, who follows the lead of 
Vitringa, whilst Ewald lays it down as an established truth. 
But the arguments adduced in support of this, especially by 
Hengstenberg in his Christology, are not conclusive. The 
circumstance “that the heading does not contain any further 
personal description, whether the name of his father or the 
place of his birth,” is not more striking in our book than in the 
writings of Obadiah and Habakkuk, which also contain only 
the name of the prophet in the heading, without any further 
personal descriptions. It is a striking fact, no doubt, that the 
LXX. and the Targumist have taken the name as an appel- 
lative; at the same time, it by no means follows from this 
“that nothing was known in tradition of any historical person 
of the name of Malachi,” but simply that nothing certain had 
423 
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been handed down concerning. the circumstances of the pro- 
phet’s life. The recollection, however, of the circumstances 
connected with the personal history of the prophet might 
easily have become extinct during the period of at least 150 
or 200 years which intervened between the lifetime of the 
prophet and the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament, if 
his life was not distinguished by any other facts than the pro- 
phecies contained in his book. And Jonathan lived, at the 
earliest, 400 years after Malachi. That all recollection of the 
person of Malachi was not lost, however, is evident both from 
the notice in the Talmud to the effect that Malachi was one of 
the men of the great synagogue, as Haggai and Zechariah had 
been, and also on the statements made by Ps. Doroth., Epiph., 
and other fathers, to the effect that he was a Levite of the 
tribe of Zebulun, and was born in Supha, or Yoda, or Yodipa 
(see the passages in Koehler, Mal. pp. 10, 11), although all these 
statements show that nothing certain was known as to the 
circumstances of his life. But the principal reason for taking 
the name not as a nomen proprium, but simply as a name 
adopted by the prophet for this particular prophecy, is to be 
found, according to Hengstenberg, in the character of the 
name itself, viz. in the fact that it is not formed from FNP 
and m —7im, and cannot be explained by angelicus. But 
neither the one nor the other can be regarded as established. 
The formation of proper names by adding the termination °> to 
appellative nouns is by no means unusual, as the long list of 
examples of words formed in this manner, given by Olshausen 
(Heb. Gramm. § 218, 6), clearly shows; and the remark that 
“this formation only serves to denote descent or occupation” 
(Hengstenberg) is beside the mark, since it does not apply to 
such names as ‘573, “12!, and others. The interpretation of the 
name as a eoniheeioe of MOND, messenger of Jehovah, is 
quite as possible as this douvanen: We he an unquestion- 
able example of a contraction of this kind in ‘28 in 2 Kings 
Xviii. 2, as compared with 28 in 2 Chron. xxix. 1. And just 
as the * is there omitted altogether in ‘38, so is the other 
name of God, ON, omitted in bp in 1 Sam. xxv. 44, which is 
written bymaba | in 2 Sam. iii. 15. This omission of the name 
of God is by no means rare. “The Hebrews very often drop 
the names of God at the end of proper names” (Simonis, p. 11). 
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The formation of such a name as ‘282 would be perfectly 
analogous to these cases; and no objection whatever can be 
broken against such a name, since the *- need not be taken as 
a suffix of the first person (my messenger is Jehovah), but is 
rather to be taken as Yod compaginis, like 7*p1™ formed from 
‘prim (for Pt) and 7, “messenger of Jehovah.” This name 
might very well hae been given by parents to a son whom 
Cod had given them, or sent to them in fulfilment of their 
wishes. Which of these two derivations deserves the prefer- 
ence, cannot be determined with certainty; at the same time, 
there is more probability in the latter than in the former, 
partly because of the obvious play upon His name in the words 
"IND nov van (ch. iii. 1), and partly because of the Greek 
form of the name Melee: in the heading of the book. 
Since, then, there is no valid argument that can be brought 
against the formation of such a name, there is all the more 
reason for regarding the name in the heading (ch. i. 1) as the 
real name of the prophet, from the fact that the ideal explana- 
tion would be without any distinct analogy. “ All the prophets 
whose writings have come down to us in the canon, have given 
their own names in the headings to their books, that is to say, 
the names which they received at their birth; and the names 
of the rest of the prophets of the Old Testament are also their 
real names” (Caspari, Micha, p. 28). Even in the case of the 
names Agur (Prov. xxx. 1) and Lemuel (Prov. xxxi. 1), which 
Hengstenberg cites as analogies, it is still doubtful whether the 
first, Agur the son of Jakeh, is not a historical name; and 
even if the ideal use of the two were established beyond all 
doubt, no conclusion could be drawn from a collection of pro- 
verbs bearing upon a prophetic writing. A collection of pro- 
verbs is a poetical work, whose ethical or religious truth is not 
dependent upon the person of the poet. The prophet, on the 
contrary, has to guarantee the divinity of his mission and the 
truth of his prophecy by his own name or his own personality. 
The period of Malachi is also a disputed point, although 
all are agreed that he lived and prophesied after the captivity. 
We may gather from his prophecy, not only that he com- 
menced his prophetic labours after Haggai and Zechariah, 
since, according to ch. i. 6 sqq. and iii. 10, the temple had been 
rebuilt and the temple-worship had been restored for a con- 
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siderable time, but also, as Vitringa has shown in his Observ. 
ss. ii. lib. 6, that he did not prophesy till after the first arrival 
of Nehemiah in Jerusalem, 7.¢. after the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The chief reason for this is to be 
found in the agreement between Malachi and Nehemiah (ch. 
xiil.), in the reproof administered for the abuses current among 
the people, and even in the priesthood,—namely, the marriage 
of heathen wives (compare ch. ii. 11 sqq. with Neh. xiii. 23 sqq.), 
and the negligent payment of the tithes (compare ch. ii. 8-10 
with Neh. xiii. 10-14). The first of these abuses—namely, 
that many even of the priests and Levites had taken heathen 
wives—found its way among the people even on Ezra’s first 
arrival in Jerusalem; and he succeeded in abolishing it by 
vigorous measures, so that all Israel put away the heathen 
wives within three months (Ezra ix. and x.). But it is evi- 
dently impossible to refer the condemnation of the same abuse 
in Malachi to this particular case, because on the one hand the 
exhortation to be mindful of the law of Moses (ch. ii. 22), 
as well as the whole of the contents of our book which are 
founded upon the authority of the law, apply rather to the 
time when Ezra had already put forth his efforts to restore the 
authority of the law (Ezra vii. 14, 25, 26), than to the previous 
time; whilst, on the other hand, the offering of unsuitable 
animals in sacrifice (i. 7 sqq.), and unfaithfulness in the pay- 
ment of the tithes and heave-offerings (iii. 8), can evidently be 
only explained on the supposition that Israel had to provide for 
the necessities of the temple and the support of the persons 
engaged in the worship; whereas in Kzra’s time, or at any 
rate immediately after his arrival, as well as in the time of 
Darius (Ezra vi. 9, 10), the costs of worship were defrayed out 
of the royal revenues (Kzra vii. 15-17, 20-24). But after the 
abolition of the heathen marriages by Ezra, and after his refor- 
matory labours as a whole, such breaches of the law could not 
have spread once more among the people in the short interval 
between the time of Ezra and the first arrival of Nehemiah, 
even if Kzra had not continued his labours up to that time, as 
is evident from Neh. viii—x. Moreover, Nehemiah would no 
doubt have attacked these abuses at that time, as he did at a 
later period, if he had detected them. Consequently the falling 
back into the old sin that had been abolished by Ezra cannot 
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have taken place before the period of Nehemiah’s return to 
the king’s court, in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 
xill. 6). If, therefore, Malachi condemns and threatens with 
the punishment of God the very same abuses which Nehe- 
miah found in Jerusalem on his second arrival there, and 
strove most energetically to exterminate, Malachi must have 
prophesied at that time; but whether immediately before 
Nehemiah’s second arrival in Jerusalem, or during his pre- 
sence there, so as to support the reformatory labours of 
Nehemiah by his prophetic testimony, cannot be decided with 
certainty. What Malachi says in ch. i. 8 concerning the 
attitude of the people towards the Persian governor does not 
necessarily presuppose a non-Israelitish vicegerent, but might 
also apply to Nehemiah, since the prophet’s words may be 
understood as relating to free-will gifts or presents, whereas 
Nehemiah (v. 14, 15) simply says that he has not required 
from the people the governor’s supplies, and has not burdened 
them with taxes. The circumstance, however, that Nehemiah 
finds the abuses still existing in undiminished force, renders 
the assumption that Malachi had already prophesied impro- 
bable, and favours rather the contemporaneous labours of the 
two; in which case the work of Malachi bore the same relation 
to that of Nehemiah as the work of Haggai and Zechariah to 
that of Zerubbabel and Joshua; and the reformatory labours of 
Nehemiah, which were chiefly of an outward character, were 
accompanied by the more inward labours of Malachi, as was 
very frequently the case in the history of Israel; for example, 
in the case of Isaiah and Hezekiah, or of Jeremiah and Josiah 
(see Hengstenberg, Christology, iv. p. 157). 


2. Tur Boox or Maxacut contains one single prophecy, 
the character of which is condemnatory throughout. Starting 
with the love which the Lord has shown to His people (i. 2-5), 
the prophet proves that not only do the priests profane the 
name of the Lord by an unholy performance of the service at 
the altar (i. 6, ii. 9), but the people also repudiate their divine 
calling both by heathen marriages and frivolous divorces (ii. 
10-16), and by their murmuring at the delay of the judgment; 
whereas the Lord will soon reveal Himself as a just judge, and 
before His coming will send His messenger, the prophet Elijah, 
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to warn the ungodly and lead them to repentance, and then 
suddenly come to His temple as the expected angel of the 
covenant, to refine the sons of Levi, punish the sinners who 
have broken the covenant, and by exterminating the wicked, as 
well as by blessing the godly with salvation and righteousness, 
make the children of Israel the people of His possession (ii. 
17-iv. 6). The contents of the book, therefore, arrange them- 
selves in three sections: ch. i. 6-ii. 9; it. 10-163; i. 17-iv. 6. 
These three sections probably contain only the leading thoughts 
of the oral addresses of the prophet, which are so combined as 
to form one single prophetic address. ‘Throughout the whole 
book we meet with the spirit which developed itself among the 
Jews after the captivity, and assumed the concrete forms of 
Phariseeism and Saduceeism. The outward or grosser kind of 
idolatry had been rendered thoroughly distasteful to the people 
by the sufferings of exile; and its place was taken by the more 
refined idolatry of dead-work righteousness, and trust in the 
outward fulfilment of the letter of the divine commands, with- 
out any deeper confession of sin, or penitential humiliation 
under the word and will of God. Because the fulness of sal- 
vation, which the earlier prophets had set before the people 
when restored to favour and redeemed from captivity, had not 
immediately come to pass, they began to murmur against God, 
to cherish doubts as to the righteousness of the divine admini- 
stration, and to long for the judgment to fall upon the Gentiles, 
without reflecting that the judgment would begin at the house 
of God (Amos iil. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 17). Malachi fights against 
this spirit, and the influence of the time in which he lived is 
apparent in the manner in which he attacks it. This style is 
distinguished from the oratorical mode of address adopted by 
the earlier prophets, and not unfrequently rises into a lyrico- 
dramatical diction, by the predominance of the conversational 
form of instruction, in which the thought to be discussed is 
laid down in the form of a generally acknowledged truth, and 
developed by the alternation of address and reply. In this 
mode of developing the thought, we can hardly fail to perceive 
the influence of the scholastic discourses concerning the law 
which were introduced by Ezra; only we must not look upon 
this conversational mode of instruction as a sign of the defunct 
spirit of prophecy, since it corresponded exactly to the practical 
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wants of the time, and prophecy did not die of spiritual ex- 
haustion, but was extinguished in accordance with the will 
and counsel of God, as soon as its mission had been fulfilled. 
Malachi’s language, considering the late period in which he 
lived and laboured, is still vigorous, pure, and beautiful. 
“Malachi,” as Niagelsbach says in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, “is 
like a late evening, which brings a long day to a close; but he 
is also the morning dawn, which bears a glorious day in its 
womb.” 

For the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einlei- 
tung, p. 318; also Aug. Koehler’s Wetssagungen Maleachi’s 
erkldrt, Erl, 1865. 


EXPOSITION. 


GOD’S LOVE, AND THE CONTEMPT OF HIS NAME.— 
CuHap. I. 1-11. 9. 


The Lord has shown love to Israel (i. 2-5), but Israel 
refuses Him the gratitude which is due, since the priests despise 
His name by offering bad sacrifices, and thereby cherish the 
delusion that God cannot do without the sacrifices (vers. 
6-14). The people are therefore punished with adversity, and 
the priesthood with desecration (ii. 1-9). 

Vers. 1-5. The first verse contains the heading (see the 
introduction), “ Zhe burden of the word of the Lord,” as in 
Zech. ix. 1 and xii. 1. On massa’ (burden), see Nah. i 
The prophet commences his address in ver. 2, by showing the 
love for which Israel has to thank its God, in order that on the 
ground of this fact he may bring to the light the ingratitude 
rf the people towards their God. Ver. 2. “ I have ies You, 
saith Jehovah; and ye say, Wherein hast Thou loved us? Is not 
Esau a brother of Jacob? is the saying of Jehovah: and I loved 
Jacob, Ver. 3. And I hated Esau, and made his mountains a 
waste, and his inheritance for jackals of the desert. Ver. 4. If 
Edom says, We are dashed to pieces, but will build up the ruins 
again, thus saith Jehovah of hosts: They will build, but I will 
pull down: and men will call them territory of wickedness, and 
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the people with whom Jehovah is angry for ever. Ver. 5. And 
your eyes will see it; and ye will say, Great is Jehovah over the 
border of Israel.” These four verses form neither an inde- 
pendent address, nor merely the first member of the following 
address, but the introduction and foundation of the whole book. 
The love which God has shown to Israel ought to form the 
motive and model for the conduct of Israel towards its God. 
238 denotes love in its expression or practical manifestation. 
The question asked by the people, “ Wherein hast Thou shown 
us love?” may be explained from the peculiarities of Malachi’s 
style, and is the turn he regularly gives to his address, by way 
of introducing the discussion of the matter in hand, so that we 
are not to see in it any intention to disclose the hypocrisy of 
the people. The prophet proves the love of Jehovah towards 
Israel, from the attitude of God towards Israel and towards 
Edom. Jacob and Esau, the tribe-fathers of both nations, 
were twin brothers. It would therefore have been supposed 
that the posterity of both the Israelites and the Edomites would 
be treated alike by God. But this is not the case. Even be- 
fore their birth Jacob was the chosen one; and Esau or Edom 
was the inferior, who was to serve his brother (Gen. xxv. 23, 
ef. Rom. ix. 10-13). Accordingly Jacob became the heir of 
the promise, and Esau lost this blessing. This attitude on the 
part of God towards Jacob and Esau, and towards the nations 
springing from them, is described by Malachi in these words : 
I (Jehovah) have loved Jacob, and hated Esau. The verbs 
ans, to love, and 83, to hate, must not be weakened down into 
loving more and loving less, to avoid the danger of falling into 
the doctrine of predestination. 3%, to hate, is the opposite of 
love. And this meaning must be retained here; only we must 
bear in mind, that with God anything arbitrary is inconceivable, 
and that no explanation is given here of the reasons which de- 
termined the actions of God. Malachi does not expressly state 
in what the love of God to Jacob (i.e. Israel) showed itself; but 
this is indirectly indicated in what is stated concerning the 
hatred towards Edom. The complete desolation of the Edom- 
itish territory is quoted as a proof of this hatred. Ver. 3b does 
not refer to the assignment of a barren land, as Rashi, Ewald, 
and Umbreit suppose, but to the devastation of the land, which 
was only utterly waste on the western mountains; whereas it 
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was by no means barren on the eastern slopes and valleys (see 
at Gen. xxvil. 39). Zannoth is a feminine plural form of 
tan = tannim (Mic. i. 8; Isa. xiii. 22, etc.), by which, according 
to the Syrio-Aramean version, we are to understand the jackal. 
The meaning dwelling-places, which Gesenius and others have 
given to ¢anndth, after the LXX. and Peshito, rests upon a 
very uncertain derivation (see Roediger at Ges. Thes. p. 1511). 
“For jackals of the desert:” ¢.e. as a dwelling-place for these 
beasts of the desert (see Isa. xxxiv. 13). It is a disputed point 
when this devastation took place, and from what people it pro- 
ceeded. Jahn, Hitzig, and Koehler are of opinion that it is 
only of the most recent date, because otherwise the Edomites 
would long ago have repaired the injury, which, according to 
ver. 4, does not appear to have been done. Ver. 4, however, 
simply implies that the Edomites would not succeed in the 
attempt to repair the injury. On the other hand, vers. 2 and 
3 evidently contain the thought, that whereas Jacob had re- 
covered, in consequence of the love of Jehovah, from the blow 
which had fallen upon it (through the Chaldeans), Hsau’s 
territory was still lying in ruins from the same blow, in conse- 
quence of Jehovah’s hatred (Caspari, Obad. p. 143). It follows 
from this, that the devastation of Idumzea emanated from the 
Chaldeans. On the other hand, the objection that the Edom- 
ites appear to have submitted voluntarily to the Babylonians, 
and to have formed an alliance with them, does not say much, 
since neither the one nor the other can be raised even into a 
position of probability; but, on the contrary, we may infer with 
the greatest probability from Jer. xlix. 7 sqq., as compared with 
xxv. 9, 21, that the Edomites were also subjugated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Maurer’s assumption, that Idumeea was devastated 
by the Egyptians, Ammonites, and Moabites, against whom 
Nebuchadnezzar marched in the fifth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, is perfectly visionary. ‘The threat in ver. 4, 
that if Edom attempts to rebuild its ruins, the Lord will again 
destroy that which is built, is equivalent to a declaration that 
Edom will never recover its former prosperity and power. This 
was soon fulfilled, the independence of the Edomites being 
destroyed, and their land made an eternal desert, especially 
from the times of the Maccabees onwards (see i. 377). The 
construction of DY78 as a feminine with 128M may be explained 
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on the ground that the land is regarded as the mother of its 
inhabitants, and stands synecdochically for the population. 
Men will call them (Bn, the Edomites) TW 723, territory, land 
of wickedness,—namely, inasmuch as they will look upon the 
permanent devastation, and the failure of every attempt on the 
part of the nation to rise up again, asa practical proof that 
the wrath of God is resting for ever upon both people and land 
on account of Edom’s sins.—Ver. 5. These ineffectual attempts 
on the part of Edom to recover its standing again will Israel 
see with its eyes, and then acknowledge that Jehovah is showing 
Himself to be great above the land of Israel. map Sy does not 
mean ‘ beyond the border of Israel” (Drus., Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others). ? by does not mean this, but simply over, above 
(cf. Neh. ii. 28; Hecles. v. 7). ay is not a wish, “ Let Him 
be great, z.e. be praised,” as in Ps. xxxv. 27, xl. 17, etc. The 
expression ” maid Syn does not suit this rendering ; for it is an 
unnatural assumption to take this as an apposition to 717, in 
the sense of: Jehovah, who is enthroned or rules over the border 
of Israel. Jehovah is great, when He makes known His great- 
ness to men, by His acts of power or grace. 

Vers. 6-14. The condemnation of that contempt of the 
Lord which the priests displayed by offering bad or blemished 
animals in sacrifices, commences with the following verse. Ver. 
6. “A son honoureth the father, and a servant his master. And 
if I am a father, where is my honour? and if I am a master, 
where is my fear? saith Jehovah of hosts to you, ye priests who 
despise my name, and yet say, Wherein have we despised Thy 
name? Wer. 7. Ye who offer polluted bread upon my altar, and 
yet say, Wherewith have we polluted thee? In that ye say, The 
table of Jehovah, it is despised. Ver. 8. And if ye offer what is 
blind for sacrifice, it 1s no wickedness ; and if ye offer what is 
lame and diseased, it is no wickedness. Offer it, now, to thy 
governor: will he be gracious to thee, or accept thy person? saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. And now, supplicate the face of God, 
that He may have compassion upon us: of your hand has this 
occurred: will He look upon a person on your account? saith 
Jehovah of hosts.” his reproof is simply directed against the 
priests, but it applies to the whole nation; for in the times 
after the captivity the priests formed the soul of the national 
life. In order to make an impression with his reproof, the 
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prophet commences with a generally acknowledged truth, by 
which both priests and people could and ought to measure their 
attitude towards the Lord. The statement, that the son honours 
the father and the servant his master, is not to be taken as a 
moral demand. 732) is not jussive (Targ., Luth., etc.) ; for this 
would only weaken the prophet’s argument. The imperfect 
expresses what generally occurs, individual exceptions which 
are sometimes met with being overlooked. Malachi does not 
even appeal to the law in Ex. xx. 12, which enjoins upon 
children reverence towards their parents, and in which reve- 
rence on the part of a servant towards his master is also implied, 
but simply lays it down as a truth which no one will call in 
question. To this he appends the further truth, which will 
also be admitted without contradiction, that ae is the 
Father and Lord of Israel. Jehovah is called the Father of 
Israel in the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 6), inasmuch as He 
created and trained Israel to be His covenant nation ; compare 
Isa. lxiii. 16, where Jehovah is called the Father of Israel as 
being its Peles (also Jer. xxxi. 9 and Ps. c.3). As Father, 
God is also Lord (‘addonim: plur. majest.) of the nation, which 
He has made His possession. But if He isa Father, the honour 
which a son owes to his father is due to Him; and if a Lord, 
the fear which a servant owes to his lord is also due to Him. 
The suffixes attached to i23 and ‘87i9 are used in an objective 
sense, as in Gen. ix. 2, Ex. xx. 17, ete. In order now to say 
to the priests in the most striking manner that they do the 
opposite of this, the prophet calls them in his address despisers 
of the name of Jehovah, and fortifies this against their reply 
by proving that they exhibit this contempt in their performance 
of the altar service. With regard to the construction of the 
clauses in the last members of ver. 6, and also in ver, 7, the 
participle Dv is parallel to mw 3a, and the reply a the 
priests to the charge brought against élente is attached to these 
two participial Pintaes by ‘eaindl ye say ;” and the antithesis is 
exhibited more clearly by the choice of the finite tense, than it 
would have been by the continuation of the participle. Ver. 
Taa is not an answer to the ey of the priests, ‘“ Wherein 
have we despised Thy name?” for the answer could not be 
given in the participle ; but though the clause commencing 
with maggishim does explain the previous rebuke, viz. that they 
VOL. II. 25 
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despise the name of Jehovah, and will not even admit that this 
is true, it is not in the form of an answer to the reply of 
the opponents, but by a simple reference to the conduct of the 
priests. The answer is appended by 527282 m ver. 7b to the 
reply made to this charge also; and this answer is explained in 
ver. 8 by an allusion to the nature ofthe sacrificial animals, 
without being followed by a fresh reply on the part of the 
priests, because this fact cannot be denied. The contempt on 
the part of the priests of the name of Jehovah, i.e. of the glory 
in which God manifested Himself in Israel, was seen in the 
fact that they offered polluted bread upon the altar of Jehovah. 
Lechem, bread or food, does not refer to the shew-bread, for 
that was not offered upon the altar, but is the sacrificial flesh, 
which is called in Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, the food (lechem) of God 
(on the application of this epithet to the sacrifices, see the 
remarks in our comm. on Lev. iii. 11, 16). The prophet calls 
this food DNsind, polluted, blemished, not so much with reference 
to the fact, that the priests offered the sacrifices in a hypocritical 
or impure state of mind (Ewald), as because, according to ver. 
8, the sacrificial animals were affected with blemishes (mam), 
or had something corrupt (moshchath) about them (Lev. xxii. 
20-25). The reply, “ Wherewith have we defiled Thee?” is 
to be explained from the idea that either touching or eating 
anything unclean would defile a person. In this sense they 
regard the offering of defiled food to God as defiling God 
Himself. The prophet answers: In that ye represent the table 
of Jehovah as something contemptible. The table of Jehovah 
is the altar, upon which the sacrifices (¢.e. the food of God) 
were laid. i!) has the force of an adjective here: contemp- 
tible. They represent the altar as contemptible not so much 
in words or speeches, as in their practice, viz. by offering up 
bad, despicable sacrificial animals, which had blemishes, being 
either blind, lame, or diseased, and which were unfit for sacri- 
fices on account of these blemishes, according to the law in 
Ley. xxii. 20 sqq. Thus they violated both reverence for the 
altar and also reverence for Jehovah. The words 37 }'8 are 
not to be taken as a question, but are used by the prophet in 
the sense of the priests, and thus assume the form of bitter 
irony. ¥1, bad, evil, as a calumniation of Jehovah. In order 
to disclose to them their wrong in the most striking manner, 
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the prophet asks them whether the governor (ANB: see at Hag. 
i. 1) would accept such presents; and then in ver. 9 draws 
this conclusion, that God also would not hear the prayers of 
the priests for the’ people. He clothes this conclusion in the 
form of a challenge to supplicate the face of Jehovah (28 nbn: 
see at Zech. vii. 2), that God would have compassion upon the 
nation ; but at the same time he intimates by the question, 
whether God would take any notice of this, that under the exist- 
ing circumstances such intercession would be fruitless. Oye iP} >) 
is selected in the place of M7) ‘28, to lay the greater emphasis 
upon the antithesis between God and man (the governor). If 
the governor would not accept worthless gifts graciously, how 
could they expect a gracious answer to their prayers from God 
when they offered such gifts to Him? The suffix in 133% refers 
to the people, in which the prophet includes himself. The 
clause “from your hand has nt (this: viz. the offering of 
such reprehensible sacrifices) proceeded” (cf. Isa. 1. 11), is in- 
serted between the summons to pray to God and the intimation 
of the certain failure of such intercession, to give still further 
prominence to the unlawfulness of such an act. The question 
‘3 8B is appended to the principal clause xy7bn, and D'38 D1 
does not stand for 03°28: will He lift up your face, 7.¢. show 
you favour? but 519 is causal, “on your account” (Koehler) : 
“will He regard a person, that is to say, will He show favour 
to any one, on your account, viz. because ye pray to Him for 
compassion, when these are the actions ye perform?” The 
view of Jerome, Grotius, and Hitzig, that the challenge to seek 
the face of God is an earnest call to repentance or to peniten- 
tial prayer, is at variance with the context. What follows, for 
example, is opposed to this, where the prophet says it would be 
better if the temple were closed, since God does not need 
sacrifices. 

Ver. 10. “ O that there were one among you, who would shut 
the doors, that ye might not light mine altar to no purpose! I 
have no pleasure in you, saith Jehovah of hosts, and sacrificial 
offering does not please me from your hand. Ver. 11. For from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof my name is great 
among the nations, and in every place incense is burned and 
sacrifice offered, and indeed a pure sacrifice to my name; for 
my name is great among the nations, saith Schovah of hosts. 
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Ver. 12. And ye desecrate it with your saying: the table of 
Jehovah, tt is defiled, and its fruit—contemptible is its food. 
Ver. 13. And ye say: behold what a plague! and ye blow upon 
it, saith Jehovah of hosts, and ye bring hither what is robbed 
and the lame and the sick, and thus ye bring the sacrificial gift ; 
shall I take pleasure in this from your hand? saith Jehovah.” 
The construction 74D D022 ") is to be explained in accordance 
with Job xix. 23: “Who is among you and he would shut,” 
for “ who is there who would shut 2”” and the question is to be 
taken as the expression of a wish, as in 2 Sam. xv. 4, Ps. iv. 
7, etc.: “would that some one among you would shut!” The 
claus is sharpened by gam, sane not only belongs to 033, 
but to the whole of the clause: “O that some one would shut,” 
ete. The doors, the shutting of which is to be desired, are the 
folding doors of the inner court, in which the altar of burnt- 
offering stood; and the object of the wish is that the altar 
might no more be lighted up, not “by lights which burned by 
the side of the altar” (Ewald), but by the shining of the sacri- 
ficial fire which burned upon the altar. 03M, in vain, é.e. without 
any object or use, for Jehovah had no pleasure in such priests 
or such worthless sacrifices. MJinchdh here is not the meat- 
offering as distinguished from the slain-offering, but sacrifice 
generally, as in 1 Sam. ii. 17, Isa. i. 18, Zeph. iii. 10, ete. 
Such sacrifices God does not desire, for His name proves itself 
to be great among all the nations of the earth, so that pure 
sacrifices are offered to Him in every place. This is the simple 
connection between vers. 10 and 11, and one in perfect harmony 
with the words. Koehler’s objection, that such a line of argu- 
ment apparently presupposes that God needs sacrifices on the 
part of man for His own sake, and is only in a condition to 
despise the sacrifices of His nation when another nation offers 
Him better ones, has no force, because the expression “for His 
own sake,” in the sense of “ for His sustenance or to render the 
perpetuation of His being possible,” with the conclusion drawn 
from it, is neither to be found in the words of the text, nor in the 
explanation referred to. God does indeed need no sacrifices for 
the maintenance of His existence, and He does not demand them 
for this purpose, but He demands them as signs of the depend- 
ence of men upon Him, or of the recognition on the part of men 
that they are indebted to God for life and every other blessing, 
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and owe Him honour, praise, and thanksgiving in return. In 
this sense God needs sacrifices, because otherwise He would 
not be God to men on earth; and from this point of view the 
argument that God did not want to receive the reprehensible 
sacrifices of the Israelitish priests, because sacrifices were 
offered to Him by the nations of the earth in all places, and 
therefore His name was and remained great notwithstanding 
the desecration of it on the part of Israel, was a very proper 
one for attacking the delusion, that God needs sacrifices for 
His own sustenance; a delusion which the Israelitish priests, 
against whom Malachi was contending, really cherished, if not 
in thesi, at all events in praxi, when they thought any sacri- 
ficial animal good enough for God. Koehler’s assumption, that 
ver. 11 contains a subordinate parenthetical thought, and that 
the reason for the assertion in ver. 100 is not given till vers. 
12, 13, is opposed to the structure of the sentences, since it 
necessitates the insertion of “ although” after ‘3 in ver. 11. 

It is much more difficult to decide the question whether 
ver. 11 treats of what was already occurring at the time of the 
prophet himself, as Hitzig, Maurer, and Koehler suppose (after 
the LXX., Ephr., Theod. Mops., etc.), or of that which would 
take place in the future through the reception of the heathen 
into the kingdom of God in the place of Israel, which would 
be rejected for a time (Cyr., Theod., Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
and others, down to Hengstenberg and Schmieder). Both of 
these explanations are admissible on grammatical grounds ; for 
such passages as Gen. xv. 14 and Joel iii. 4 show very clearly 
that the participle is also used for the future. If we take the 
words as referring to the present, they can only mean that the 
heathen, with the worship and sacrifices which they offer to the 
gods, do worship, though ignorantly yet in the deepest sense, 
the true and living God (Koehler). But this thought is not 
even expressed by the Apostle Paul in so definite or general a 
form, either in Rom. i. 19, 20, where he teaches that the 
heathen can discern the invisible being of God from His 
works, or in Acts xvii. 23 sqq. in his address at Athens, where 
he infers from the inscription upon an altar, “to the unknown 
God,” that the unknown God, whom the Athenians worshipped, 
is the true God who made heaven and earth. Still less is this 
thought contained in our verse. Malachi does not speak of an 
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“unknown God,” whom all nations from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, z.e. over all the earth, worshipped, but says 
that Jehovah’s name is great among the nations of the whole 
earth. And the name a God is only great among the Gentiles, 
when Jehovah has proved Himself to them to be a great God, 
so that they have discerned the greatness of the living God 
from His marvellous works and thus have learned to fear Him 
(cf. Zeph. ii. 11; Ps. xlvi. 9-11; Ex. xv. 11, 14-16). . This 
experience of the greatness of God forms the substratum for 
the offering of sacrifices in every place, since this offering is 
not mentioned merely as the consequence of the fact that the 
name of Jehovah is great among the nations; but in the clause 
before the last, “the latter is also expressly placed towards the 
former in the relation of cause to effect” (Koehler). The 
idea, therefore, that the statement, that incense is burned and- 
sacrifice offered to the name of Jehovah in every place, refers 
to the sacrifices which the heathen offered to their gods, is 
quite inadmissible. At the time of Malachi the name of 
Jehovah was not great from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, nor were incense and sacrifice offered to Him in every 
place, and therefore even Hitzig looks upon the expression 
pipi7P22 as *t saying too much.” Conca we must under- 
stand the words prophetically as relating to that spread of the 
kingdom of God among all nations, oi which the worship of 
the true God would commence “in every place.” Dipiorp2a 
forms an antithesis to the one place, in the temple at Jerusalem, 
to which the worship of God was limited during the time of 
the old covenant (Deut. xii. 5, 6). OPP is not a partic. nomi- 
nasc., incense, sufimentum, for this could not signify the burnt- 
offering or slain-offering as distinguished from the meat-offering 
(minchah), but it is a partic. verbale, and denotes not the kin- 
dling of the sacrificial flesh upon the altar, but the kindling of 
the incense (suffitur) 5 for otherwise W3 would necessarily tad 
before 1?!, since the presentation preceded the burning upon 
the altar. The two participles are connected together qantas 
and without any definite subject (see Ewald, 5 295,a). It is 
true that minchah thorah does actually belong to muggdsh as 
the subject, but it is attached by Vav erplic. in the form of an 
explanatory apposition: offering is presented to my name, and 
indeed a sacrificial gift (minchah covering every sacrifice, as 
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in ver. 10). The emphasis rests upon ¢hordh, pure, 2.¢. accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law, in contrast to sacrifices 
polluted by faulty animals, such as the priests of that day were 
accustomed to offer." In the allusion to the worship, which 
would be paid by all nations to the name of the Lord, there 
is an intimation that the kingdom of God will be taken from 
the Jews who despise the Lord, and given to the heathen who 
seek God. This intimation forms the basis for the curse pro- 
nounced in ver. 14 upon the despisers.of God, and shows “that 
the kingdom of God will not perish, when the Lord comes and 
smites the land with the curse (iv. 6), but that this apparent 
death is the way to true life” (Hengstenberg). 

To this allusion to the attitude which the heathen will 
assume towards Jehovah when He reveals His name to them, 
the prophet appends as an antithesis in vers. 12, 13 a repetition 
of the reproof, that the priests of Israel desecrate the name of 
the Lord by that contempt of His name, which they display by 
offering faulty animals in sacrifice. Ver. 12 is only a repeti- 
tion of the rebuke in ver. 7. ob is really equivalent to OY nta 
and Day in vers. 6 and 7, and ona to M23 in ver. 7, which occurs 
in the last clause of ver. 12 as synonymous with it. The addi- 
tional words ‘) i37) serve to strengthen the opinion expressed 
by the priests concerning the table of the Lord. 117°) is placed 
at the head absolutely, and is substantially resumed in PaN, 
3), proventus, produce, income; the suffix refers to shulchan 
Yhovah (the table of the Lord). The revenue of the table 
of the Lord, 7.e. of the altar, consisted of the sacrifices offered 
upon it, which are also called its food. The assumption is an 
erroneous one, that the sentence contains any such thought as 


1Jn Mal. i. 11 the Romish Church finds a biblical foundation for its 
doctrine of the bloodless sacrifice of the New Testament, 7.e. the holy sacri- 
fice of the mass (see Canones et decreta concil. Trident. sess. 22), under- 
standing by minchah the meat-offering as distinguished from the bloody 
sacrifices. But even if there were any ground for this explanation of the 
word, which there is not, it would furnish no support to the sacrifice of the 
mass, since apart from the fact that the sacrifice of the mass has a totally 
different meaning from the meat-offering of the Old Testament, the literal 
interpretation of the word is precluded by the parallel ‘‘ burning incense” 
or ‘‘frankincense.” If burning incense was a symbol of prayer, as even 
Reincke admits, the ‘‘ sacrificial offering” can only have denoted the spiri- 
tual surrender of a man to God (Rom. xii. 1). 
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the following: “The revenue drawn by the priests from the 
altar, z.e. the sacrificial flesh which fell to their share, was con- 
temptible;” according to which the priests would be represented 
as declaring, that they themselves could not eat the flesh of the 
sacrifices offered without disgust; for they could not possibly 
speak in this way, since it was they themselves who admitted 
the faulty animals. If the flesh of blind, lame, or diseased 
animals had been too bad for food in their estimation, they 
would not have admitted such animals or offered them in 
sacrifice (Koehler), Even in ver. 13 this thought is not im- 
plied. nen is a contraction of mNenmD (cf. Ges. § 20, 2, a): 
What a weariness it is! The object, which the priests declare 
to be a burdensome and troublesome affair, can only be inferred 
from the following expression, v’hippachtem othd.  Hippédch 
signifies here to blow away, like 2 757 in Ps. x. 5, which is 
radically connected with it, z.e. to treat contemptuously. The 
suffix inix does not refer to Pay, but<te™ new, The table of 
Jehovah (i.e. the altar) they treat contemptuously. Conse- 
quently the service at the altar is a burden or a trouble to 
them, whereas this service ought to be regarded as an honour 
and a privilege. Jerome thinks that instead of jnix, we might 
read ‘NIX, which is found in a good number of codices; and 
according to the Masora, jnix has found its way into the text 
as Tikkun Sopherim (compare the remarks at Hab. i. 12 on the 
Tikkune Sopherim). But in this case also the reading in the 
text is evidently original and correct. They manifest their 
contempt of the altar by offering in sacrifice that which has 
been stolen, etc. (cf. ver. 8). The first ONN17 is to be under- 
stood as referring to the bringing of the animals to the altar ; 
the second to the offering of the animals upon the altar; and 
NHWI-NS BSN) is to be interpreted thus: “And having brought 


such worthless animals to the slaughter, ye then offer the sacri- 
ficial gift.” There is indeed no express prohibition in the law 
against offering gdzul, or that which has been stolen; but it 
was shut out from the class of admissible sacrifices by the simple 
fact, that robbery was to be visited with punishment as a crime. 
The reproof closes with the question, which is repeated from 
ver. 8 (cf. ver. 10), whether God can accept such sacrifices 
with pleasure. The prophet then utters the curse in the name 
of God upon all who offer bad and unsuitable sacrifices. 
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Ver. 14. “ And cursed is he who deceives whilst there is in 
his flock a male animal, and he who vows and sacrifices to the 
Lord that which is corrupt; for I am a great King, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, and my name is feared among the nations.” 
This verse is not attached adversatively to ver. 13), but Vav is 
the simple copula, for the question in ver. 13) has a negative 
sense, or is to be answered by “ No.” To this answer there is 
attached the curse upon all the Israelites who offer such sacri- 
fices to God as have not the characteristics required by the 
law. ‘Two cases are mentioned. In the first place, that when 
according to the law a male animal ought to have been sacrificed, 
the person offering the sacrifice offered a female, ze. one of less 
value, under the pretence that he did not possess or could not 
procure a male. The prophet calls this nékhal, cheating. The 
second case refers to votive sacrifices; for which as zebhach 
sh‘lémim (Lev. xxil. 21) both male and female animals could 
be used, though only such as were free from faults, inas- 
much as animals having any moshchdth are declared in Lev. 
xxli. 25 to be not acceptable. Moshchdth, according to the 
Masoretic pointing, is the feminine of the hophal participle 
for ANN, like MW» for NNW» in 1 Kings i. 15 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 188, b, Sul Olshausen, Pp: 393), according to which we howld 
have to think of a female animal in bad condition. This point- 
ing, however, is probably connected with the view still defended 
by Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, that the words M3h 773 are a 
continuation of the eroua nial clause ‘121 W, and that ver. 
14 only refers to votive sacrifices: Cursed is the deceiver who 
has in his flock a male, but vows and sacrifices a corrupt female. 
This view, however, is evidently opposed to the meaning of the 
words. If 173) were a circumstantial clause, we aigell expect 
“T73 NAT. Moreover, since even female animals were admissible 
for votive sacrifices, the vowing and offering of a female animal 
could not be blamed in itself, ail figeenates what was reprehen- 
sible was not that a female animal was vowed and offered in 
sacrifice by any one, but that, instead of offering a faultless 
animal (tdmim), he presented a blemished one. We must 
therefore follow the ancient translators and many commenta- 
tors, who read moshchdth (mase.), according to which the curse 
is pronounced upon any one who vowed a sacrifice and after- 
wards redeemed his vow with a faulty and unsuitable animal. 
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An animal was moshchath, corrupt, when it had any fault, which 
rendered it unsuitable for sacrifice. The reason for the curse 
is explained by reminding them of the greatness of God. Be- 
cause Jehovah is a great King and His name is feared among 
the nations, to offer a corrupt animal in sacrifice is an offence 
against His majesty. 

Chap. ii. 1-9. The rebuke administered to the priests for 
their wicked doings is followed by an announcement of the 
punishment which they will bring upon themselves in case they 
should not observe the admonition, or render to the Lord the 
reverence due to His name when discharging the duties of 
their office. Ver. 1. “ And now, ye priests, this commandment 
comes to you. Ver. 2. If ye do not hear and lay tt to heart, to 
give glory to my name, saith Jehovah of hosts, I send against 
you the curse and curse your blessings, yea I have cursed them, 
because ye will not lay tt to heart. Ver. 3. Behold I rebuke 
your arm, and scatter dung upon your face, the dung of your 
feasts, and they will carry you away to it. Ver. 4. And ye will 
perceive that I have sent this commandment to you, that it may 
be my covenant with Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts.” Ver. 1 
introduces the threat; this is called mitsvah, a command, not as 
a commission which the prophet received, for the speaker is not 
the prophet, but Jehovah Himself; nor as “instruction, admo- 
nition, or warning,” for mitsvdh has no such meaning. Mitsvdh 
is rather to be explained from tstvvdh in Nah. i.14. The term 
command is applied to that which the Lord has resolved to 
bring upon a person, inasmuch as the execution or accom- 
plishment is effected by earthly instruments by virtue of a 
divine command. The reference is to the threat of punish- 
ment which follows in vers. 2 and 3, but which is only to be 
carried out in case the priests do not hear and lay to heart, 
namely, the warning which the Lord has addressed to them 
through Malachi (i. 6-13), and sanctify His name by their 
service. If they shall not do this, God will send the curse 
against them, and that in two ways. In the first place He 
will curse their blessings; in fact, He has already done so. 
B*rakhoth, blessings, are obviously not the revenues of the 
priests, tithes, atonement-money, and portions of the sacrifices 
(L. de Dieu, Ros., Hitzig), but the blessings pronounced by 
the priests upon the people by virtue of their office. These 
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God will curse, ze. He will make them ineffective, or turn 
them into the very opposite. imnjN Di is not a simple, 
emphatic repetition, but ‘NN is a perfect, which affirms that 
the curse has already taken effect. The emphatic v’gam, and 
also, and indeed, also requires this. The suffix 1 attached to 
‘NN is to be taken distributively : “each particular blessing.” 
In the second place God will rebuke YUA7NN, ic. the seed. 
But since the priests did not practise agriculture, it is impos- 
sible to see how rebuking the seed, .e. causing a failure of the 
crops, could be a punishment peculiar to the priests. We must 
therefore follow the LX X., Aquila, Vulg., Ewald, and others, 
and adopt the pointing YN7, i.e. the arm. Rebuking the arm 
does not mean exactly “laming the arm,” nor manifesting His 
displeasure in any way against the arm, which the priests raised 
to bless (Koehler). For it was not the arm but the hand that 
was raised to bless (Lev. ix. 22; Luke xxiv. 50), and rebuk- 
ing signifies something more than the manifestation of dis- 
pleasure. It is with the arm that a man performs his business 
or the duties of his calling; and rebuking the arm, therefore, 
signifies the neutralizing of the official duties performed at the 
altar and in the sanctuary. Moreover, God will also deliver 
them up to the most contemptuous treatment, by scattering 
dung in their faces, namely, the dung of their feasts. Chag- 
gim, feasts, is used metonymically for festal sacrifices, or the 
sacrificial animals slain at the festivals (cf. Ps. cxvill. 27). 
The dung of the sacrificial animals was to be carried away to 
an unclean place outside the camp and burned there, in the 
case of the sin-offerings, upon an ash-heap (Lev. iv. 12, xvi. 
27; Ex. xxix. 14). Scattering dung in the face was a sign 
and figurative description of the most ignominious treatment. 
Through the expression “dung of your festal sacrifices,” the 
festal sacrifices offered by these priests are described as being 
themselves dung; and the thought is this: the contempt of the 
Lord, which they show by offering blind or lame animals, or 
such as are blemished in other ways, He will repay to them 
by giving them up to the greatest ignominy. The threat is 
strengthened by the clause aS pans x2, which has been 
interpreted, however, in different ways. The Vulgate, Luther 
(“and shall remain sticking to you”), Calvin, and others take 
peresh as the subject to X¥2: “the dung will draw the priests 
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to itself, so that they will also become dung.” But 82 has no’ 
such meaning; we must therefore leave the subject incense : 
they (man) will carry you away, or sweep you away to it, 2.2. 
treat you as dung. When they should be treated in this igno- 
minious manner, then would they perceive that the threatening 
had come from the Lord. “ This commandment (mitsvah) is 
the mitsvdh mentioned in ver. 1. The infinitive clause which 
follows announces the purpose of God, in causing this threat 
to come to pass. But the explanation of these words is a dis- 
puted point, since we may either take b’rithi (my covenant) as 
the subject, or supply hammitsvéh (the commandment) from 
the previous clause. In the first case (“that my covenant may 
be with Levi”) the meaning could only be, that the covenant 
with Levi may continue. But although hdydh does indeed 
mean to exist, it does not mean to continue, or be maintained. 
We must therefore take hammitsvah as the subject, as Luther, 
Calvin, and others have done (“that it, viz. my purpose, may 
be my covenant with Levi”). Koehler adopts this, and has 
explained it correctly thus: “They will perceive that just as 
Jehovah has hitherto regulated His conduct towards Levi by 
the terms of His covenant, which was made with it at the time 
of its departure from Egypt, so will He henceforth let it be 
regulated by the terms of the decree of punishment which He 
has resolved upon now, so that this decree of punishment takes 
the place, as it were, of the earlier covenant.” Lévi is the tribe 
of Levi, which culminated in the priesthood. The attitude of 
God towards the priests is called a covenant, inasmuch as 
God placed them in a special relation to Himself by choosing 
them for the service of the sanctuary, which not only pane 
to them rights and promises, but imposed duties upon them, on 
the falaieont of which the reception of the gifts of divine grace 
depended (vid. Deut. x. 8, 9, xxxiti. 8-10; Num. xviii. 1 sqq., 
sory. LO'sqq:): 

Lo explain and show the reason for this thought, the real 
nature of the covenant made with Levi is described in vers. 
5-7; and vers. 8 and 9 then show how the priests have neu- 
tralized this covenant by forsaking the way of their fathers, so 
that God is obliged to act differently towards them now, and 
deliver them up to shame and ignominy. Ver. 5. “ My cove- 
nant was with him life and salvation, and I lent them to him for 
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fear, and he feared me and trembled before my name. Ver. 6. 
Law of truth was in his mouth and there was no perversity 
on his lips, he walked with me in salvation and integrity, and 
brought back many from guilt. Ver. 7. For the priests lips 
should keep knowledge, and men seek law from his mouth, because 
he is a messenger of Jehovah.” In ver. 5a pidvim p'nt are the 
nominative of the predicate. “My covenant was with him 
life,” etc., means, my covenant consisted in this, that life and 
salvation were guaranteed and granted to him. The elliptical 
mode of explaining it, viz. “my covenant was a covenant of 
life and salvation,” gives the same sense, only there is no 
analogous example by which this ellipsis can be vindicated, 
since such passages as Num. xxv. 12, Gen. xxiv. 24, and Hos. 
xiv. 3, which Hitzig adduces in support of it, are either of a 
different character, or different in their meaning. Shalom, 
salvation (peace), is the sum of all the blessings requisite for 
wellbeing. Jehovah granted life and salvation to Levi, 7.2. to 
the priesthood, for fear, viz. as the lever of the fear of God ; 
and Levi, z.e. the priesthood of the olden time, responded to 
this divine intention. ‘He feared me.” Michath is the niphal 
not of ndchath, he descended, 7.e. humbled himself (Ewald, 
Reincke), but of chdthath, to terrify, to shake, which is fre- 
quently met with in connection with NS) (e.g. Deut. xxxi. 8, 
Josh. i. 9, Jer. i.17). Vers. 5 and 6 state how Levi preserved 
this fear both officially and in life. Torath’emeth (analogous to 
mishpat ’émeth in Zech. vii. 9) is instruction in the law consist- 
ingintrath. Truth, which had its roots in the law of Jehovah, 
was the rule not only of his own conduct, but also and more 
especially of the instruction which he had to give to the people 
(cf. ver. 7). The opposite of ’¢meth is ‘avléh, perversity, con- 
duct which is not reculated by the law of God, but by selfish- 
ness or sinful self-interest. Grammatically considered, the 
feminine ‘avldh is not the subject to 882, but is construed as 
the object: “they found not perversity” (cf. Ges. § 143, 1, b; 
Ewald, § 295, 6). Thus he walked in peace (salvation) and 
integrity before God. B’shdlom is not merely in a state of 
peace, or in peaceableness, nor even equivalent to pow 2373 
(2 Kings xx. 3), but according to ver. 5, “ equipped with the 
salvation bestowed upon him by God.” The integritas vite is 
affirmed in Wea, “NS "on, to walk with Jehovah, denotes 
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the most confidential intercourse with God, or walking as it 
were by the side of God (see at Gen. v. 22). Through this 
faithful discharge of the duties of his calling, Levi («.e. the 
priesthood) brought many back from guilt or iniquity, that is 
to say, led many back from the way of sin to the right 
way, viz. to the fear of God (cf. Dan. xii. 3). But Levi did 
nothing more than what the standing and vocation of the priest 
required. For the lips of the priest should preserve knowledge. 
ny7 is the knowledge of God and of His will as revealed in the 
law. These the lips of the priest should keep, to instruct the 
people therein ; for out of the mouth of the priest men seek 
torah, law, i.e. instruction in the will of God, because he is a 
messenger of Jehovah to the people. FNP, the standing 
epithet for the angels as the heavenly messengers of God, is 
here applied to the priests, as it is in Hag.i. 13 to the prophets. 
Whilst the prophets were extraordinary messengers of God, 
who proclaimed to the people the will and counsel of the Lord, 
the priests, by virtue of their office, were so to speak the 
standing or ordinary messengers of God. But the priests of 
that time had become utterly untrue to this vocation. 

‘Ver. 8. “ But ye have departed from the way, have made 
many to stumble at the law, have corrupted the covenant of Levi, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. Thus I also make you despised 
and base with all the people, inasmuch as ye do not keep my 
ways, and respect person in the law.” 11 is the way depicted 
in vers. 6 and 7, in which the priests ought to have walked. 
mina prowion does not mean “ye have caused to fall by in- 
struction” (Koehler) ; for, in the first place, hattoradh (with the 
article) is not the instruction or teaching of the priests, but 
the law of God; and secondly, 3 with >> denotes the object 
against which a man stumbles and which causes him to fall. 
Hitzig has given the correct explanation: ye have made the 
law to many a avian, instead of the light of their way, through 
your example and through false teaching, as though the law 
allowed or commanded things which in reality are sin. In 
this way they have corrupted or overthrown the covenant with 
Levi. "bn, with the article, is not the patriarch Levi, but his 
posterity, really the priesthood, as the kernel of the Levites. 
Hence Jehovah also is no longer bound by the covenant, but 
withdraws from the priests what He granted to the Levi who 
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was faithful to the covenant, viz. life and salvation (ver. 5), and 
makes them contemptible and base with all the people. This 
is simply a just retribution for the fact, that the priests depart 
from His ways and have respect to men. Battordh, in the law, 
2.e.in the administration of the law, they act with partiality. 
For the fact itself compare Mie. iii. 11. 


CONDEMNATION OF MARRIAGES WITH HEATHEN WOMEN 
AND OF DIVORCES.—Cuap. um. 10-16. 


This section does not stand in any close connection with 
the preceding one. It does not furnish an example of the 
stumbling upon the law mentioned in ver. 8; nor is the viola- 
tion of the covenant of the fathers (ver. 10) or of the marriage 
covenant (ver. 14) appended to the neutralizing of the cove- 
nant of Levi on the part of the priests (vers. 8 and 4). For 
there is no indication in vers. 10-16 that the priests gave any 
impulse through their bad teaching to the breaches of the law 
which are here condemned ; and the violation of the covenant 
of the fathers and of the marriage covenant forms no more a 
thought by which the whole is ruled, than the violation of the 
covenant with Levi in the previous section (Koehler). The 
prophet rather passes over with ver. 10 to a perfectly new 
object, namely, the condemnation of marriages with heathen 
women (vers. 10-12), and of the frivolous dissolution of mar- 
riages with Israelitish women, which was the natural consequence 
of the former (vers. 13-16). This sin the priests have only so 
far participated in, that they set a bad example to the people 
in their own unprincipled treatment of the law, which might 
‘easily lead to contempt of the divine ordinance of marriage.— 
Ver. 10. “ Have we not all one father? hath not one God created 
us? wherefore are we treacherous one towards another, to desecrate 
the covenant of our fathers? Ver. 11. Judah acts treacherously, 
and abomination has taken place in Israel and in Jerusalem ; for 
Judah has desecrated the sanctuary of Jehovah, which He loves, 
and marries the daughter of a strange god. Ver.12. Jehovah will 
cut off, to the man that doeth this, wakers and answerers out of 
the tents of Jacob, and him that offereth sacrifices to Jehovah of 
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hosts.” Malachi adopts the same course here as in the previous 
rebuke, and commences with a general clause, from which the 
wrongfulness of marriages with heathen women and of frivo- 
lous divorces necessarily followed. The one father, whom all 
have, is neither Adam, the progenitor of all men, nor Abraham, 
the father of the Israelitish nation, but Jehovah, who calls 
Himself the Father of the nation in ch. i. 6. God is the 
Father of Israel as its Creator; not, however, in the general 
sense in which He is Creator of all men, but in the more 
sacred sense, according to which He made Israel the people 
of His possession. By the two clauses placed at the head, 
Malachi intends not so much to lay emphasis upon the com- 
mon descent of all the Israelites, by virtue of which they form 
one united family in contrast with the heathen, as to say that 
all the Israelites are children of God, and as such spiritual 
brethren and sisters. Consequently every violation of the 
fraternal relation, such as that of which the Israelite was 
guilty who married a heathen woman, or put away an Israel- 
itish wife, was also an offence against God, a desecration of 
His covenant. The idea that the expression “ one father” 
refers to Abraham as the ancestor of the nation (Jerome, 
Calvin, and others), is precluded by the fact, that not only the 
Israelites, but also the Ishmaelites and Edomites were descended 
from Abraham ; and there is no ground whatever for thinking 
of Jacob, because, although he had indeed given his name to 
Israel, he is never singled out as its ancestor. Nibhgad is the 
first pers. plur. imperf. kal, notwithstanding the fact that in 
other cases bagad has cholem in the imperfect; for the niphal 
of this verb is never met with. The Israelite acted faithlessly 
towards his brother, both when he contracted a marriage with 
a heathen woman, and when he put away his Israelitish wife, 
and thereby desecrated the covenant of the fathers, 7.e. the 
covenant which Jehovah made with the fathers, when He 
chose them from among the heathen, and adopted them as 
His covenant nation (Ex. xix. 5, 6, xxiv. 8). The reason for 
this rebuke is given in ver. 11, in a statement of what has 
taken place. In order the more emphatically to describe this 
as reprehensible, bag’dah (hath dealt treacherously) is repeated 
and applied to the whole nation. Y*haddh (Judah), construed 
as a feminine, is the land acting in its inhabitants. Then what 
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has taken place is described as 72Yin, abomination, like idolatry, 
witcheraft, and other grievous sins (cf. Deut. xiii, 15, xviii. 
9 sqq.), in which the name Jsrael is intentionally chosen as the 
holy name of the nation, to indicate the contrast between the 
holy vocation of Israel and its unholy conduct. In addition to 
Israel as the national name (= Judah) Jerusalem is also men- 
tioned, as is frequently the case, as the capital and centre of 
the nation. What has occurred is an abomination, because 
Judah desecrates ‘* YIP, ze. neither the holiness of Jehovah 
as a divine attribute, nor the temple as the sanctuary, still less 
the holy state of marriage, which is never so designated in the 
Old Testament, but Israel as the nation which Jehovah loved. 
Israel is called godesh, a sanctuary or holy thing, as WP DY, 
which Jehovah has chosen out of all nations to be His peculiar 
possession (Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; Jer. 11.3; Ps. cxiv. 2; Ezra 
ix. 2: see Targ., Rashi, Ab. Ezra, etc.). Through the sin 
which it had committed, Judah, z.e. the community which had 
returned from exile, had profaned itself as the sanctuary of God, 
or neutralized itself as a holy community chosen and beloved 
of Jehovah (Koehler). To this there is appended, though not 
till the last clause, the statement of the abomination: Judah, 
in its individual members, has married the daughter of a 
strange god (cf. Ezra ix. 2 sqq.; Neh. xiii. 23 sqq.). By 
the expression 723 Oss na the person married is described as 
an idolatress (bath, daughter = dependent). ‘This involved the 
desecration of the holy calling of the nation. It is true that 
in the law it is only marriages with Canaanites that are ex- 
pressly forbidden (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3), but the reason 
assigned for this prohibition shows, that all marriages with 
heathen women, who did not give up their idolatry, were 
thereby denounced as irreconcilable with the calling of Israel 
(see at 1 Kings xi. 1, 2). This sin may God punish by cut- 
ting off every one who commits it. This threat of punishment 
(ver. 12) is indeed only expressed in the form of a wish, but 
the wish has been created by the impulse of the Holy Spirit. 
Very different and by no means satisfactory explanations 
have been given of the expression 73)) 1, the waking one 
(ry the participle of wy) and the answering one, a proverbial 
description of the posterity of the wicked man formed by the 
combination of opposites (on the custom of expressing totality 
VOL. II. 2F 
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by opposites, see Dietrich, Abhandlung zur hebr. Gramm. p. 
201 sqq.), in which, however, the meaning of the word ¥ still 
continues a matter of dispute. The rabbinical explanation, 
which is followed by Luther, viz. teacher and scholar, is 
founded upon the meaning evcitare given to the verb “4y, and 
the excitans is supposed to be the teacher who stimulates by 
questioning and admonishing. But apart from all other reasons 
which tell against this explanation, it does not suit the context; 
for there is not a single word to indicate that the prophet is 
speaking only of priests who have taken foreign wives; on the 
contrary, the prophet accuses Judah and Jerusalem, and there- 
fore the people generally, of being guilty of this sin. More- 
over, it was no punishment to an Israelite to have no rabbi or 
teacher of the law among his sons. The words are at any rate 
to be taken more generally than this. The best established 
meaning is vigil et respondens, in which J is taken transitively, 
as in Job xli. 2 in the chethib, and in the Chaldee 1¥, watcher 
(Dan. iv. 10 (13) and 14 (17)), in the sense of vivus quisque. 
In this case the proverbial phrase would be taken from the 
night-watchman (J. D. Mich., Ros., Ges. Thes. p. 1004). It 
is no conclusive objection to this, that the words which follow, 
nn) v2), evidently stand upon the same line as 739) 7Y and 
must ent part of the same whole, and therefore that nay) Ww 
cannot of itself embrace the whole. For this conclusion is by 
no means a necessary one. If the two expressions referred to 
portions of the same whole, they could not well be separated 
from one another by 3)y" “MINI, Moreover, the limitation of 
m9) W to the age of childhood founders “upon the artificial in- 
terpretation rach it is necessary to give to the two words, 
According to Koehler 7Y denotes the child i in the first stage of 
its growth, in which it only manifests its life by occasionally 
waking up from its ordinary state of deep, death-like slumber, 
and 2¥ the more advanced child, which is able to speak and 
answer questions. But who would ever think of calling a child 
in the first weeks of its life, when it sleeps more than it wakes, 
a waker? Moreover, the sleep of an infant is not a “deep, 
death-like slumber.” The words “out of the tents of Jacob,” 
i.e. the houses of Israel, belong to n2’. The last clause adds the 
further announcement, that whoever commits such abomina- 
tions shall have no one to offer a sacrificial gift to the Lord. 
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These words are not to be taken as referring to the priestly 
caste, as Hitzig supposes; but Jerome has given the correct 
meaning: “and whoever is willing to offer a gift upon the altar 
for men of this description.” The meaning of the whole verse 
is the following: “May God not only cut off every descendant 
of such a sinner out of the houses of Israel, but any one who 
might offer a sacrifice for him in expiation of his sin.” 

Ver. 13. “And this ye do a second time: cover the altar of 
Jehovah with tears, with weeping and sighs, so that He does not 
turn any more to the sacrifice, and accept the well-pleasing thing 
at your hand. Ver. 14. And ye say, Wherefore? Because 
Jehovah has been witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
towards whom thou hast acted treacherously ; whereas she ts 
nevertheless thy campanion, and the wife of thy covenant. Ver. 15. 
And not one did so who had still a remnant of spirit. And 
what (did) the one? He sought seed of God. Therefore shall 
ye take heed for your spirit, and deal not faithlessly to the wife 
of thy youth. Ver. 16. For I hate divorce, saith Jehovah, the God 
of Israel; and he will cover wickedness over his garment, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Thus shall ye take heed to your spirit, and 
not deal treacherously.” In these verses the prophet condemns 
a second moral transgression on the part of the people, viz. the 
putting away of their wives. By shénith (as a second thing, 
1.é. for the second time) this sin is placed in the same category 
as the sin condemned in the previous verses. Here again the 
moral reprehensibility of the sin is described in ver. 11, before 
the sin itself is named. They cover the altar of Jehovah with 
tears, namely, by compelling the wives who have been put 
away to lay their trouble before God in the sanctuary. The 
inf. constr. introduces the more minute definition of nNt; and 
MPIN) "D2 is a supplementary apposition to MY, added to give 
greater ‘force to the meaning. “iy PSD, so that there is no 
more a turning (of Tehoval) to the sacrifice, i.e. so that God 
does not graciously accept your sacrifice any more (cf Num. 
xvi. 15). The following infinitive nnpey is also dependent upon 
PNd, but on account ie the words which intervene it is attached 
with >. i¥9, the good pleasure or satisfaction, used as abstrac- 
tum pro conereto for the well-pleasing sacrifice. Ver. 14 
This sin also the persons addressed will not recognise. They 
inquire the reason why God will no more graciously accept 
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their sacrifices, whereupon the prophet discloses their sin in 
the plainest terms. "aby — WIN", as in Deut. xxxi. 17, 
Judg. iii. 12, etc. The words, “because Jehovah was a 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth,” cannot be 
understood as Ges., Umbreit, and Koehler assume, in accord- 
ance with ch. ili. 5, as signifying that Jehovah had interposed 
between them as an avenging witness; for in that case TYN 
would necessarily be construed with 3, but they refer to the 
fact that the marriage took place before the face of God, or 
with looking up to God; and the objection that nothing is 
known of any religious benediction at the marriage, or any 
mutual vow of fidelity, is merely an argumentum a_ silentio, 
which proves nothing. If the marriage was a b%rith Elohim 
(a covenant of God), as described in Prov. ii. 17, it was also 
concluded before the face of God, and God was a witness to 
the marriage. With the expression “wife of thy youth” the 
prophet appeals to the heart of the husband, pointing to the 
love of his youth with which the marriage had been entered 
into; and so also in the circumstantial clause, through which 
he brings to the light the faithless treatment of the wife in 
putting her away: “ Yet she was thy companion, who shared 
thy joy and sorrow, and the wife of thy covenant, with whom 
thou didst make a covenant for life.” In ver. 15a the prophet 
shows still further the reprehensible character of the divorce, 
by rebutting the appeal to Abraham’s conduct towards Hagar 
as inapplicable. The trae interpretation of this hemistich, 
which has been explained in very different, and to some extent 
in very marvellous ways, is obvious enough if we only bear in 
mind that the subordinate clause i? 7 wwvh, from its very 
position and from the words themselves, can only contain a 
more precise definition of the subject of the principal clause. 
The affirmation “a remnant of spirit is (was) to him” does not 
apply to God, but only to man, as L. de Dieu has correctly 
observed. udch denotes here, as in Num. xxvii. 18, Josh. 
v. 1, 1 Kings x. 5, not so much intelligence and consideration, 
as the higher power breathed into man by God, which deter- 
mines that moral and religious life to which we are accustomed 
to give the name of virtue. By ’echdd (one), therefore, we 
cannot understand God, but only a man; and ToS Ny) (not 
any one = no one, not one man) is the subject of the sen- 
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tence, whilst the object to NYY must be supplied from the pre- 
vious sentence: “ No man, who has even a remnant of reason, 
or of sense for right and wrong, has done,” sc. what ye are 
doing, namely, faithlessly put away the wife of his youth. 
To this there is appended the objection: “ And what did the 
one do?” which the prophet adduces as a possible exception 
that may be taken to his statement, for the purpose of refuting 
it. The words 7987 71) are elliptical, the verb MY, which 
may easily be supplied from the previous clause, being omitted 
(cf. Eccl. ii. 12), TON, not unus aliquis, but the well-known 
one, whom it was most natural to think of when the question 
in hand was that of putting away a wife, viz. Abraham, who 
put away Hagar, by whom he had begotten Ishmael, and who 
was therefore also his wife (Gen. xxi.). The prophet therefore 
replies, that Abraham sought to obtain the seed promised him 
by God, i.e. he dismissed Hagar, because God promised to give 
him the desired posterity, not in Ishmael through the maid 
Hagar, but through Sarah in Isaac, so that in doing this he 
was simply acting in obedience to the word of God (Gen. 
xxi. 12). After meeting this possible objection, Malachi warns 
h's contemporaries to beware of faithlessly putting away their 
wives. The Vav before nishmartem is the Vav rel., through 
which the perfect acquires the force of a cohortative as a 
deduction from the facts before them, as in ny) in 1 Kings 
li. 6 (see Ewald, § 342, c). ina W3 is synonymous with 
iwpi2 12W2 in Jer. xvii. 21, and this is equivalent to iwinap 12w3 
in Deut. iv. 15 and Josh. xxiii. 11. The instrumental view 
of 3 (“by means of the Spirit :” Koehler) is thus proved to be 
inadmissible. ‘Take heed to your spirit,” i.e. beware of losing 
your spirit. We need not take radch in a different sense here 
from that in which it is used in the clause immediately pre- 
ceding; for with the loss of the spiritual and moral vis vite, 
which has been received from God, the life itself perishes. 
What it is that they are to beware of is stated in the last 
clause, which is attached by the simple copula (Vav), and in 
which the address passes from the second person into the third, 
to express what is affirmed as applying to every man. This 
interchange of thow (in wife of thy youth) and he (in 733.) in 
the same clause appears very strange to our mode of thought 
and speech; but it is not without analogy in Hebrew (eg. in 
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Isa. i. 29; cf. Ewald, § 319, a), so that we have no right to 
alter 742° into 743M, since the ancient versions and the readings 
of certain codices do not furnish sufficient critical authority for 
such a change. The subject in ary is naturally thought of as 
indefinite: any one, men. This warning is accounted for in 
ver. 16, first of all in the statement that God hates putting 
away. nov is the inf. constr. piel and the object to Ni’: 
“the sending away (of a wife), divorce.” N3Y isa participle, 
the pronominal subject being omitted, as in maggid in Zech. 
ix. 12, because it may ae be inten red from the following 
re :  WO8 (saith the Lord of hosts). The thought is not 
at variance with Deut. xxiv. 1 sqq., where the putting away of 
a wife is allowed; for this was allowed because of the hardness 
of their hearts, whereas God desires that a marriage should be 
kept sacred (cf. Matt. xix. 3 sqq. and the comm. on Deut. 
xxiv. 1-5). A second reason for condemning the divorce is 
given in the words ‘> by Don ADD, which do not depend upon 
mY °D, but form a sentence OE ee to this. We may either 
ake these words, “he (who puts away his wife) covers his 
garment with sin,” or “sin covers his garment.” The meaning 
is the same in either case, namely, that wickedness will adhere 
irremoveably to such a man. The figurative expression may 
be explained from the idea that the dress reflects the inward 
part of a man, and therefore a soiled garment is a symbol of 
uncleanness of heart (cf. Zech. il. 4; Isa. lxiv. 5; Rev. iii. 4, 
vii. 14). With a repetition of the warning to beware of this 
faithlessness, the subject is brought to a close. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD.—Cnaap. uw. 17-1Vv. 6. 


In this section the prophet’s words are directed against the 
spirit of discontent and murmuring which prevailed among the 
people, who lost faith in all the promises of God, because 
the expected manifestation of the glory of the Lord for the 
good of His people did not take place at once, and in their 
despair called even the holiness and justice of God in question, 
and began to deny the coming of the Lord to judge the world. 
The prophet lets the feelings of the people express themselves 
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in ch. ii. 17, for the purpose of meeting them with an announce- 
ment of the day of the Lord and its true nature, in ch. iii. and 
iv. Before His coming the Lord will send a messenger, to 
prepare the way for Him. Ue Himself will then suddenly 
come, and that to refine His people by the fire of judgment 
and to exterminate the sinners (ch. iii. 1-6). The people are 
retarding the revelation of the promised salvation through their 
unfaithfulness to God (vers. 7-12), and preparing destruction 
for themselves by their impatient murmuring; for in the day 
of judgment none but the righteous find mercy: the judgment 
will make manifest the distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked (vers. 13-18), and bring destruction to the wicked, 
and salvation to the godly (ch. iv. 1-3). The prophecy then 
closes with the admonition to lay to heart the law of Moses, 
and with an announcement that the Lord will send the prophet 
Elijah before the day of His coming, to call the degenerate 
nation to repentance, in order that when He appears the land 
may not be smitten with the curse (vers. 4-6). 

Ch. 1. 17. “ Ye weary Jehovah with your words, and say, 
Wherewith do we weary? In that ye say, Every évil-doer ts good 
in the eyes of Jehovah, and He takes pleasure in them, or where 
ts the God of judgment?” The persons who are introduced as 
speaking here are neither the pious Israelites, who were not 
only pressed down by the weight of their heavy afflictions, but 
indignant at the prosperity of their godless countrymen, and 
were thus impelled to give utterance to despairing complaints, 
and doubts as to the justice of God (Theodoret) ; nor a middle 
class between the truly pious and perfectly godless, consisting 
of those who were led by a certain instinctive need to adopt 
the faith inherited from the fathers, and sought to fulfil the 
commandments of the moral law of God, but the foundations 
of whose faith and piety were not deep enough for them 
humbly to submit themselves to the marvellous ways of God, 
so that whenever the dealings of God did not correspond to 
their expectations, they lost their faith in Him and turned 
their backs upon Him (Koehler). The whole of the contents 
of this section are opposed to the first assumption. Those who 
murmured against God were, according to ch. ili. 7 sqq., such 
as had departed like the fathers from the law of God and 
defrauded God in the tithes and heave-offerings, and with 
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whom those who feared God are contrasted in vers. 16 sqq. 
Moreover, the reproach brought against them in ch. il. 17, 
“Ye weary Jehovah with your words,” and in ch. ii. 13, 
“Your words put constraint upon me,” show that they do not 
belong to the righteous, who, while bending under the burden 
of temptation, appear to have raised similar complaints ; as we 
read for example in Ps. xxxvil., xlix., and Ixxiii. The second 
view is precluded by the absence, not only of every trace of the 
nation being divided into three classes, but also of every indi- 
cation that those who murmured thus had endeavoured to fulfil 
the commandments of the moral law of God. The answer of 
the Lord to this murmuring is addressed to the whole nation 
as one which had departed from His commandments, and de- 
frauded God with the tithes and sacrifices (ch. 11. 7, 8). The 
judgment which they wanted to see would fall, according to 
ch. ili. 5, upon the sorcerers, adulterers, and other gross sinners; 
and in ch. ili. 16-18 the only persons distinguished from these 
are the truly righteous who remember the name of the Lord. 
It clearly follows from this, that the feelings expressed in ch. 
ii. 17 and iii. 13 were not cherished by the whole nation with- 
out exception, but only by the great mass of the people, in 
contrast with whom the small handful of godly men formed a 
vanishing minority, which is passed over in the attack made 
upon the spirit prevailing in the nation. This disposition vents 
itself in the words: Every one who does evil is good in the 
eyes of God, and Jehovah takes pleasure in the wicked. By 
x2 nvy the murmurers mean, not notorious sinners in their 
midst, but the heathen who enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. 
To give a reason for this fancy, they inquire, Where is the 
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God of judgment? js, “or,” aie. if this be not the case, as in 
Job xvi. 3, xxii. 11, why does not God punish the ungodly 
heathen? why does He not interpose as judge, if He has no 
pleasure in the wicked? Such speeches as these the prophet 
calls y317, a wearying of God (cf. Isa. xliii, 23, 24). 

Ch. iil. 1-6. Coming of the Lord to judgment. Ver. 1. 
“ Behold, I send my messenger, that he may prepare the way 
before me; and the Lord, whom ye seek, will suddenly come to 
His temple, and the angel of the covenant, whom ye desire ; behold 
he comes, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 'To the question, Where is 
or remains the God of judgment? the Lord Himself replies 
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that He will suddenly come to His temple, but that before His 
coming He will send a messenger to prepare the way for Him. 
The announcement of this messenger rests upon the prophecy 
in Isa. xl. 3 sqq., as the expression 977 7253, which is borrowed 
from that passage, clearly shows. The person whose voice 
Isaiah heard calling to make the way of Jehovah in the desert, 
that the glory of the Lord might be revealed to all flesh, is 
here described as FNP, whom Jehovah will send before Him, 
i.e. before His coming. This mal*aékh is not a heavenly mes- 
senger, or spiritual being (Rashi, Kimchi), nor the angel of 
Jehovah car’ €£oyjv, who is mentioned afterwards and called 
malakh habb*rith, but an earthly messenger of the Lord, and 
indeed the same who is called the prophet Elijah in ver. 23, 
and therefore not “an ideal person, viz. the whole choir of 
divine messengers, who are to prepare the way for the coming 
of salvation, and open the door for the future grace” (Hengst.), 
but a concrete personality—-a messenger who was really sent to 
the nation in John the Baptist immediately before the coming 
of the Lord. The ideal view is precluded not only by the 
historical fact, that not a single prophet arose in Israel during 
the whole period between Malachi and John, but also by the 
context of the passage before us, according to which the send- 
ing of the messenger was to take place immediately before the 
coming of the Lord to His temple. It is true that in ch. ii. 7 
the priest is also called a messenger of Jehovah; but the ex- 
pression new ‘223 (behold I send) prevents our understanding 
the term mal’ékh as referring to the priests, or even as includ- 
ing them, inasmuch as “sending” would not apply to the priests 
as the standing mediators between the Lord and His people. 
Moreover, it was because the priests did not fulfil their duty 
as the ordinary ambassadors of God that the Lord was about to 
send an extraordinary messenger. Preparing the way (477 738, 
an expression peculiar to Isaiah: compare Isa. xl. 3; also, Isa. 
lvii. 14 and Ixii. 10), by clearing away the impediments lying in 
the road, denotes the removal of all that retards the coming of 
the Lord to His people, i.e. the taking away of enmity to God and 
of ungodliness by the preaching of repentance and the conver- 
sion of sinners. The announcement of this messenger therefore 
implied, that the nation in its existing moral condition was not 
yet prepared for the reception of the Lord, and therefore had 
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no ground for murmuring at the delay of the manifestation of 
the divine glory, but ought rather to murmur at its own sin 
and estrangement from God. When the way shall have been 
prepared, the Lord will suddenly come. O88, not statim, 
immediately (Jerome), but unexpectedly. “This suddenness 
is repeated in all the acts and judgments of the Lord. The 
Lord of glory always comes as a thief in the night to those 
who sleep in their sins” (Schmieder), “The Lord” (ha’ddon) 
is God; this is evident both from the fact that He comes to 
His temple, «.e. the temple of Jehovah, and also from the rela- 
tive clause “whom ye seek,” which points back to the question, 
“Where is the God of judgment?” (ch. 11.17.) The Lord 
comes to His temple (hékhdl, lit. palace) as the God-king of 
Israel, to dwell therein for ever (cf. Ezek. xliii. 7, xxxvii. 
26, 27). And He comes as the angel of the covenant, for 
whom the people are longing. The identity of the angel of 
the covenant with the “Lord” (ha’ddon) is placed beyond 
the reach of doubt by the parallelism of the clauses, and the 
notion is thereby refuted that the “ covenant angel” is identical 
with the person previously mentioned as *282'2 (Hitzig, Maurer, 
etc.). This identity does not indeed exclude a distinction of 
person; but it does exclude a difference between the two, or 
the opinion that the angel of the covenant is that mediator 
whom Isaiah had promised (Isa. xlii, 6) as the antitype of 
Moses, and the mediator of a new, perfect, and eternally- 
enduring covenant relation between God and Israel (Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis, i. p. 183). For it was not for a second 
Moses that the people were longing, or for a mediator of the 
new covenant, but for the coming of God to judgment. The 
coming of the Lord to His temple is represented as a coming 
of the covenant angel, with reference to the fact that Jehovah 
had in the olden time revealed His glory in His Mal’akh ‘in 
a manner perceptible to the senses, and that in this mode of 
revelation He had not only redeemed Israel out of the hand 
of Egypt (Ex. il. 6 sqq.), gone before the army of Israel (Ex. 
xiv. 19), and led Israel through the desert to Canaan (Ex. 
xxii. 20 sqq., xxxin. 14 sqq.), but had also filled the temple 
with His glory. The covenant, in relation to which the 
Mal’akh, who is of one essence with Jehovah, is here called 
the angel of the covenant, is not the new covenant promised 
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in Jer. xxxi. 31 sqq., but the covenant of Jehovah with Israel, 
according to which Jehovah dwells in the midst of Israel, 
and manifests His gracious presence by blessing the righteous 
and punishing the ungodly (cf. Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xxvi. 11, 12; 
Deut. iv. 24; Isa. xxxiii. 14): (Koehler). The words “ Behold 
he (the covenant angel) cometh” serve to confirm the assur- 
ance, and are still further strengthened by ‘¥ “* 78 (saith 
Jehovah of hosts). This promise was fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ, in whom the angel of the covenant, the Logos, be- 
came flesh, and in the sending of John the Baptist, who pre- 
pared the way for Him. (See also at ver. 24.) 

With the coming of the Lord the judgment will also begin ; 
not the judgment upon the heathen, however, for which the 
ungodly nation was longing, but the judgment upon the god- 
less members of the covenant nation. Ver. 2. “And who 
endures the day of His coming? and who can stand at His 
appearing? for He is like the smelter’s fire, and like washers’ 
lye: Ver. 3. And will sit smelting and purifying silver, and will 
purify the children of Levi, and refine like gold and silver, that 
they may be offering to Jehovah His sacrifice in righteousness. 
Ver. 4. And the sacrifice of Judah and Jerusalem will be 
pleasant, as in the days of the olden time, and as in the years 
of the past.’ The question “who endures the day” has a 
negative meaning, like ‘2 in Isa. lili, 1: no one endures it 
(for the fact itself compare Joel ii. 11). The prophet is 
speaking to the ungodly. The second clause is synonymous. 
712¥, to remain standing, in contrast with falling, or sinking 
under the burden of the judgment. The reason for this is 
given in the second hemistich. The Lord when He comes 
will be like a smelter’s fire, which burns out all the corrupt 
ingredients that are mixed with the gold and silver (cf. Zech. 
xiii. 9), and like the lye or alkaline salt by which clothes are 
cleansed from dirt (cf. Isa. iv. 4). The double figure has but 
one meaning; hence only the first figure is carried out in 
ver. 3, a somewhat different turn being given to it, since the 
Lord is no longer compared to the fire, but represented as a 
smelter. As a smelter purifies gold and silver from the dross 
adhering to it, so will the Lord refine the sons of Levi, by 
whom the priests are principally intended. The yéshabh (sit) 
serves as a pictorial description, like ‘dmad (stand) in Mic. 
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v. 3. The participles mtsdreéph and m’tahér describe the 
capacity in which He sits, viz. as a smelter and purifier of 
silver. Pp?: to strain, or filter; a term transferred to metals, 
because in smelting the pure metal is allowed to flow off, so 
that the earthy ingredients are left in the crucible (Ps. xi. 7 5 
Job xxviii. 1, etc.). The fact that the sons of Levi are named, as 
the object of the refining action of the Lord, is to be explained 
from what is mentioned in ch. i. 6 sqq. concerning their de- 
generacy. Since they, the supporters and promoters of the 
religious life of the nation, were quite corrupt, the renovation 
of the national life must begin with their purification. This 
purification, however, does not consist merely in the fact, that 
the individuals who are displeasing to God will be cut off from 
among them (Koehler), nor merely in their being cleansed from 
the sins and crimes adhering to them (Hitzig), but in both, so 
that those who are corrigible are improved, and the incorrigible 
cut off. This is implied in the idea of purification, and is 
confirmed by the result of the refining work of the Lord, as 
given in the last clause of the verse. They are to become to 
the Lord offerers of sacrifices in righteousness. Dits*ddqah 
does not refer to the nature of the sacrifices, viz. righteous 
sacrifices, 7.e. such as correspond to the law, but to the moral 
character of the offerers, viz. that they will attend to the 
offering of sacrifice in a proper state of heart, as in Ps. iv. 6. 
wD IT is a constructio periphr. to denote the permanence of 
the action (cf. Ewald, § 168, c). The tsageph-gqaton does not 
compel us to separate nine 1 (compare, on the contrary, Gen. 
i. 6b for example). Then, namely when the priests offer 
sacrifices in righteousness again, will the sacrificing of the 
whole nation be pleasant to the Lord, as was the case in the 
olden time. The days of the olden time and years of the past 
are the times of Moses, or the first years of the sojourn in the 
desert (Jer. 11. 2), possibly also the times of David and of the 
first years of the reign of Solomon; whereas now, 7.e. in the 
time of Malachi, the sacrifices of the nation were displeasing 
to God, not merely on account of the sins of the people (ch. 
ii. 13), but chiefly on account of the badness of the sacrificing 
priests (i. 10, 13). Moreover, we must not infer from vers. 
3 and 4, that Malachi imagined that the Old Testament 
worship would be continued during the Messianic times; but 
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his words are to be explained from the custom of the prophets, 
of using the forms of the Old Testament worship to depict the 
reverence for God which would characterize the new covenant. 

Ver. 5. “ And I will draw near to you to judgment, and 
will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against those who swear for deceit, and those who 
press down the wages of the hireling, the widow and the orphan, 
and bow down the foreigner, and fear not me, saith Jehovah of 
hosts. Wer. 6. For I Jehovah, I change not; and ye sons of 
Israel, ye are not consumed.” ‘The refining which the Lord 
will perform at His coming will not limit itself to the priests, 
but become a judgment upon all sinners. This judgment is 
threatened against those who wanted the judgment of God to 
come, according to ch. 11.17. To these the Lord will draw 
near to judgment, and rise up as a swift witness against all the 
wicked who do not fear Him. The word ‘737? dace not imply 
that the judgment announced will actually commence at once. 
The drawing near to judgment takes place in the day of His 
coming (ver. 2), and this is preceded by the sending of the 
messenger to prepare the way. The words affirm nothing as 
to the time of the coming, because this was not revered to 
the prophet. Nor is there any intimation on this point in the 
word 7%, but simply the announcement that the Lord will 
come with unexpected rapidity, in contrast with the murmur- 
ing of the people at the delay of judgment (ch. 11.17). 1» 
answers substantially to DnB in ver. 1. God comes as a prac- 
tical witness against the wicked, convicting them of their guilt 
by punishing teen The eatin sins mentioned here are 
such as were grievous sins in the eye of the law, and to some 
extent were punishable with death. On sorcerers and adulterers 
see Hx. xxii. 17, Lev. xx..10,: Deut. xxu.'22. That sorcery 
was very common among the Jews after the captivity, is evi- 
dent from such passages as Acts vill. 9, xii. 6, and from 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 6, de bell. Jud. ii. 12, 23; and the occur- 
rence of adultery may be inferred from the condemnation of 
the marriages with heathen wives in ch. il. 10-16. On false 
swearing compare Ley. xix. 12. The expression to press the 
wages of the labourer is unusual, since the only other passage 
in which PY is construed with a neuter object is Mic. ii. 2, and 
in every other case it is applied to persons; for 2¥ PY’Y com- 
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pare Ley. xix. 13 and Deut. xxiv. 14, 15, to which the reproof 
refers, Din) naps are not genitives dependent upon 73”, but 
further objects to ‘pYY. For the fact itself compare Ex. 
xxii. 21-23, Deut. xxiv. 17, xxvii. 19. To 11 °®2 we are not 
to supply DvD, after Deut. xxiv. 17 and xxvii. 19; but 7571 is 
used of the person as in Amos v. 12: to bow down the stranger, 
i.e. to oppress him unjustly. The words, “and fear not me,” 
point to the source from which all these sins flowed, and refer 
to all the sinners mentioned before. This threat of judgment 
is explained in ver. 6 in the double clause: that Jehovah does 
not change, and the sons of Israel do not perish. Because 
Jehovah is unchangeable in His purposes, and Israel as the 
people of God is not to perish, therefore will God exterminate 
the wicked out of Israel by means of judgment, in order to 
refine it and shape it according to its true calling. The 
perfects are used to express established truths. The un- 
changeableness of God is implied in the name Jehovah, “who 
is that He is,” the absolutely independent and absolutely 
existing One (see at Gen. ii. 4). For the fact itself compare 
Num. xxiii. 19, 1 Sam. xv. 29, Jas. i. 17. Jehovah is in 
apposition to ’dnz (1), and not a predicate in the sense of “I am 
Jehovah” (Luther, Hengstenberg, etc.) ; this is evident from 
the parallel apy" 22 OFS) (and ye, the sons of Jacob), where 
no one thinks of taking ‘py’ 22 (sons of Jacob) as a predicate. 
Kalah, to come to an end, to be destroyed, as the parallel 
passage, Jer. xxx. 11, which floated before the prophet’s mind, 
clearly shows. The name “sons of Jacob” (poetical for sons 
of Israel) is used emphatically, denoting the true members of 
the people of God, who rightly bear the name of Jsrael. These 
do not perish, because their existence rests upon the promise of 
the unchangeable God (cf. Rom. xi. 28, 29). 

After the Lord has announced to the murmuring people 
that He will suddenly draw near to judgment upon the wicked, 
He proceeds to explain the reason why He has hitherto with- 
held His blessing and His salvation. Ver. 7. “ From the days 
of your fathers ye have departed from mine ordinances, and have 
not kept them. Return to me, and I will return to you, saith 
Jehovah of hosts; and ye say, Wherein shall we return? Ver. 8. 
Dare aman indeed defraud God, that ye have defrauded me? 
and ye say, In what have we defrauded Thee? In the tithes and 
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the heave-offering. Ver. 9. Ye are cursed with the curse, and 
yet ye defraud me, even the whole nation.” The reason why 
Israel waits in vain for the judgment and the salvation dawning 
with it, is not to be found in God, but in the people, in the 
fact, that from time immemorial they have transgressed the 
commandments of God (see Isa. xliii. 27; Ezek. ii. 3; Hos. x. 
9). And yet they regard themselves as righteous. They reply 
to the call to repentance by saying, 22 7193, wherein, ze. in 
what particular, shall we turn? The prophet thereupon shows 
them their sin: they do what no man should presume to attempt 
—they try to defraud God in the tithe and heave-offering, 
namely, by either not paying them at all, or not paying them 
as they should into the house of God. ¥2?, which only occurs 
here and at Prov. xxii. 23, signifies to defraud, to overreach. 
‘sn Wy is either an accusative of free subordination, or else 
we must supply the preposition 2 from the question itself. On 
the tithe see Lev. xxvii. 380 sqq.. Num. xviii. 20 sqq., and 
Deut. xiv. 22 sqq. (see also my Bibl. Ant. i. p. 837 sqq.); and 
on the heave-offering (rumah), the portion of his income lifted 
off from the rest, for the purposes of divine worship, see my 
Bibl. Ant. i. p. 245. And this they do, notwithstanding the 
fact that God has already visited them with severe punishment, 
viz. with the curse of barrenness and of the failure of the 
harvest. We may see from vers. 10-12, that the curse with 
which they were smitten consisted in this. ‘NS! is adversative : 
yet ye defraud me, and indeed the whole nation, and not merely 
certain individuals. 

Ver. 10. “ Bring ye all the tithe into the thediaunechouse, that 
there may be consumption in my house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I do not open you the slices of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing to superabundance. Ver. 11. 
And I will rebuke the devourer for you, that he may not destroy 
the fruit of your ground ; and your vine will not miscarry in the 
field, saith Jehovah of hosts. Wer.12. And all nations will call 
you blessed ; for ye will be a land of good pleasure, saith Jehovah 
of hosts.” In ver. 10a the emphasis lies upon hol: the whole 
of the tithe they are to bring, and not merely a portion of it, 
and so defraud the Lord; for the tithe was paid to Jehovah 
for His servants the Levites (Num. xviii. 24). It was de- 
livered, at least after the times of the later kings, at the 
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sanctuary, where store-chambers were built for the purpose 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxi. 11 sqq; Neh. x. 38, 39, xii. 44, xii. 12). 
Tereph signifies here food, or consumption, as in Prov. xxxi. 15, 
Ps. cxi. 5. Mia, through this, i.e. through their giving to God 
what they are under obligation to give Him, they are to prove 
God, whether in His attitude towards them He is no longer 
the holy and righteous God (ii. 17, iii. 6). Then will they also 
learn, that He causes the promised blessing to flow in the 
richest abundance to those who keep His commandments. 
ND DN is not a particle of asseveration or oath (IXoehler), but 
an indirect question: whether not. Opening the sluices of 
heaven is a figure, denoting the most copious supply of blessing, 
so that it flows down from heaven like a pouring rain (as in 
2 Kings vil. 2), oa ty, till there is no more need, 7.e. in 
superabundance. This thought is individualized in ver. 11. 
Everything that could injure the fruits of the land God will 
take away. ‘Wi, to rebuke practically, ze. to avert the inten- 
tion. 2%, the devourer, is here the locust, so called from its 
insatiable voracity. Shikkél, to miscarry, is affirmed of the vine, 
when it has set a good quantity of grapes, which perish and 
drop off before they ripen. In consequence of this blessing, all 
nations will call Israel blessed (ver. 12), because its land will be 
an object of pleasure to every one (cf. Zech. vii. 14, viul. 13, 23). 

Vers. 13-18. The impatient murmuring of the nation.— 
Ver. 13. “ Your words do violence to me, saith Jehovah; and ye 
say, What do we converse against Thee? Ver. 14. Ye say, It 
is vain to serve God; and what gain is it, that we have kept His 
guard, and have gone about in deep mourning before Jehovah of 
hosts? Ver. 15. And now we call the proud blessed: not only 
have the doers of wickedness been built up, but they have also 
tempted God and have been saved.” After the Lord has dis- 
closed to the people the cause of His withholding His blessing, 
He shows them still further, that their murmuring against Him 
is unjust, and that the coming day of judgment will bring to 
light the distinction between the wicked and those who fear 
God. PIN with °Y, to be strong over any one, does not mean 
to be harsh or burdensome, but to do violence to a person, to 
overpower him (cf, Ex. xii. 33; 2 Sam. xxiv. 4, etc.). The 
niphal nidbar has a reciprocal meaning, to converse with one 
another (cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 30). The conversations which they 
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carry on with one another take this direction, that it is useless 
to serve God, because the righteous have no advantage over 
sinners. For imiwin 12v see the comm. on Gen. xxvi. 5. 
Hiélakh g’dorannith, to go about dirty or black, either with their 
faces and clothes unwashed, or wrapped in black mourning 
costume (sag), is a sign of mourning, here of fasting, as 
mourning for sin (ef. Ps. xxxv. 13, 14, xxxviil. 7; Job xxx. 
28; 1 iiaces iii. 48). nin? 9350, fds awe of Jehovah. The 
fasting, and that in its ene form, they bring into promi- 
nence as a special sign of their piety, as an act of penitence, 
through which they make reparation for certain sins against 
God, by which we are not to understand the fasting prescribed 
for the day of atonement, but voluntary fasting, which was 
regarded as a special sign of piety. What is reprehensible in 
the state of mind expressing itself in these words, is not so 
much the complaint that their piety brings them no gain (for 
such complaints were uttered even by believing souls in their 
hours of temptation; cf. Ps. Ixxii. 13), as the delusion that 
their merely outward worship, which was bad enough according 
to what has already been affirmed, is the genuine worship 
which God must acknowledge and reward. This disposition to 
attribute worth to the opus operatum of fasting is attacked 
even by Isaiah, in Isa. lviii.; but after the captivity it con- 
tinued to increase, until it reached its culminating point in 
Pharisaism. How thoroughly different the persons speaking 
here are from the believing souls under temptation, who also 
appeal to their righteousness when calling upon God in their 
trouble, is especially clear from their further words in ver. 15. 
Because God does not reward their fasting with blessing and 
prosperity, they begin to call the proud sinners, who have hap- 
piness and success, blessed. ‘My is the particle of inference. 
The participle DWN has the force of a futurum instans (cf. 
Ewald, § 306, d), denoting what men prepare to do. Zedim, 
the fe salty or proud, are ihe heathen, as in Isa. xiii. 11, ane 
are called 7Ywn ‘YY in the following clause. The next two 
clauses are placed in a reciprocal relation to one another by 
gam... gam (cf. Ewald, § 359). The wicked are both built 
up, 4.¢. flourish (cf. Jer. xii. 16,17; Ex. i. 21), and also, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have tempted God, are delivered 
when they fall into misfortune. Ldchan Elohim, to prove or 
VOL. II. 2G 
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test God, i.e. to call out His judgment through their wicked- 
ness. 

With these foolish speeches the prophet proceeds in vers. 16 
sqq. to contrast the conduct of those who fear God, pointing to 
the blessing which they derive from their piety. Ver. 16. 
“ Then those who feared Jehovah conversed with one another, and 
Jehovah attended and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for those who fear Jehovah and reverence 
His name. Ver. 17. And they will be to me as a possession, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, for the day that I create, and I will spare 
them as aman spareth his son that serveth him. Ver. 18. And 
ye will again perceive the difference between the righteous and 
the wicked, between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
Him not.” 8, then, indicates that the conversation of those 
who feared God had been occasioned by the words of the 
ungodly. The substance of this conversation is not described 
more minutely, but may be gathered from the context, namely, 
from the statement as to the attitude in which Jehovah stood 
towards them. We may see from this, that they strengthened 
themselves in their faith in Jehovah, as the holy God and 
just Judge who would in due time repay both the wicked 
and the righteous according to their deeds, ‘and thus pre- 
sented a great contrast to the great mass with their blasphe- 
mous sayings. ‘This description of the conduct of the godly is 
an indirect admonition to the people, as to what their attitude 
towards God ought to be. What was done by those who feared 
Jehovah ought to be taken as a model by the whole nation 
which called Jehovah its God. Jehovah not only took notice 
of these conversations, but had them written in a book of 
remembrance, to reward them for them in due time. Writing 
in a book of remembrance recals to mind the custom of the 
Persians, of having the names of those who deserved well of 
the king entered in a book with a notice of their merits, that 
they might be rewarded for them at some future time (Esth. 
vi. 1); but it rests upon the much older idea, that the names 
and actions of the righteous are written in a book before God 
(cf. Ps. lvi. 9, Dan. vil. 10). This book was written PIDY, 
before Jehovah, z.e. not in His presence, but in order that it 
might lie notte Jehovah, and remind Him of the righteous 
and their deeds. 19 is a dat. com.: “for those who fens God,” 
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ae. for their good. OY 3¥N, to consider or value the name of 
the Lord (cf. Isa. xiii. 17, xxxiii. 8). This writing was done 
because the Lord would make them His own on the day of 
His coming, and show them mercy. Layyom: for the day = 
on the day; the /amed denoting the time, as in Isa. x. 8, Gen. 
xxi. 2, etc. The day which Jehovah makes is the day of the 
judgment which attends His coming. Sgulléh is the object, 
not to ‘dseh, as we might suppose according to the accents, but 
to haya: they will be my possession on the day which I create. 
This is evident partly from a comparison of ver. 21, where the 
words M¥’Y ‘328 IW OF recur, and partly from the erie pass- 
age in Ex. xix. 5: ye will be to me s‘gulldh, t.e. a valued pos- 
session (see the comm.). The righteous will then be a posses- 
sion for Jehovah, because on that day the glory of the children 
of God will first be revealed, and the Israel of God will reach 
the mark of its heavenly calling (see Col. iii. 4). The Lord 
will spare them in the judgment as a father spares his son who 
serves him. The expression to spare may be explained from 
the contrast to the punishment of the ungodly. In ver. 18 the 
prophet bids the murmurers consider what has been said con- 
cerning the righteous, by telling them that they will then see 
the difference between the righteous who serve God, and the 
wicked who do not serve Him, that is to say, will learn that it 
is always profitable to serve God. Oh3Y before DMN" is to Pe 
taken adverbially : ye will see again. The expression ‘ ‘again” 
presupposes that the difference between those who feared God 
and the ungodly was to be seen before, and that the Lord had 
already made it manifest by former judgments. This had been 
the case in Egypt, where the Lord had caused such a separa- 
tion to be made (Ex. xi. 7). The words do not imply that 
the persons addressed had previously stood in a different rela- 
tion to this question from that in which they were standing 
then (Koehler). 283 does not mean to look in between 
(Hitzig), but 2 is used in the sense of a substantive, signify- 
ing that which is between the two, the difference between the 
two. That }'2 was originally a noun is evident from the dual 
nan in 1 Sam. xvu. 4, 23. 

This admonition to the ungodly is explained in ch. iv. 1 
sqq. by a picture of the separation which will be effected by 
the day of judgment. Ver. 1. “or behold the day cometh 
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burning like a furnace, and all the proud and every doer of 
wickedness become stubble, and the coming day will burn them, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, so that it will not leave them root or 
branch. Ver. 2. But to you who fear my name, the sun of 
righteousness will rise and healing in tts wings, and ye will go 
out and skip like stalled calves, Ver. 3. And will tread down the 
ungodly, for they will be ashes under the soles of your feet in the 
day that I create, saith Jehovah of hosts.” The day of judgment 
will be to the ungodly like a burning furnace. “ A fire burns 
more fiercely in a furnace than in the open air” (Hengsten- 
berg). The ungodly will then resemble the stubble which the 
fire consumes (cf. Isa. v. 24, Zeph. i. 18, Ob. 18, etc.). OT 
and nywy ny point back to ver. 15. Those who are called 
blessed by the murmuring nation will be consumed by the fire, 
as stubble is burned up, and indeed all who do wickedness, and 
therefore the murmurers themselves. WS before ot). N? isa 
conjunction, guod; and the subject is not Jehovah, but the 
coming day. The figure “root and branch” is borrowed from 
a tree—the tree is the ungodly mass of the people (cf. Amos 
ii. 9)—and denotes total destruction, so that nothing will be 
left of them. To the righteous, on the other hand, the sun of 
righteousness will arise. Ts’ddqdh is an epexegetical genitive 
of apposition. By the sun of righteousness the fathers, from 
Justin downwards, and nearly all the earlier commentators 
understand Christ, who is supposed to be described as the rising 
sun, like Jehovah in Ps. Ixxxiv. 12 and Isa. lx. 19; and this 
view is founded upon a truth, viz. that the coming of Christ 
brings justice and salvation. But in the verse before us the 
context does not sustain the personal view, but simply the idea 
that righteousness itself is regarded asa sun. Ts‘ddqah, again, 
is not justification or the forgiveness of sins, as Luther and 
others suppose, for there will be no forgiving of sins on the day 
of judgment, but God will then give to every man reward or 
punishment according to his works. Ts°dégah is here, what it 
frequently is in Isaiah (e.g. Isa. xlv. 8, xlvi. 13, li. 5, etc.), 
righteousness in its consequences and effects, the sum and sub- 
stance of salvation. Malachi uses ts‘dégah, righteousness, 
instead of YW, salvation, with an allusion to the fact, that the 
ungodly complained of the absence of the judgment and right- 
eousness of God, that is to say, the righteousness which not 
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only punishes the ungodly, but also rewards the good with 
happiness and salvation. The sun of righteousness has 8279, 
healing, in its wings. The wings of the sun are the rays by 
which it is surrounded, and not a figure denoting swiftness. 
As the rays of the sun spread light and warmth over the earth 
for the growth and maturity of the plants and living creatures, 
so will the sun of righteousness bring the healing of all hurts 
and wounds which the power of darkness has inflicted upon the 
righteous. Then will they go forth, sc. from the holes and 
caves, into which they had withdrawn during the night of 
suffering and where they had kept themselves concealed, and 
skip like stalled calves (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 24), which are driven 
from the stall to the pasture. On push, see at Hab. i. 8. And 
not only will those who fear God be liberated from all oppres- 
sion, but they will also acquire power over the ungodly. They 
will tread down the wicked, who will then have become ashes, 
and lie like ashes upon the ground, having been completely 
destroyed by the fire of the judgment (cf. Isa. xxvi. 5, 6). 


Vers. 4-6.—Concluding Admonition.—Ver. 4.  Remem- 
ber ye the law of Moses, my servant, which I commanded him 
upon Horeb for all Israel, statutes and rights." Ver. 5. Behold, 
I send you Elijah the prophet before the day of Jehovah comes, 
the great and terrible one. Ver. 6. And he will turn the heart 
of the fathers to the sons, and the heart of the sons to their fathers, 


1 The LXX. have put ver. 4 at the end of the book, not to call atten- 
tion to its great importance, but probably for the very same reason for 
which the Masora observes, at the close of our book, that in the ppns, ze. 
in the books of Isaiah, the twelve prophets, the Lamentations, and Kccle- 
siastes, the last verse but one of these books was to be repeated when they 
were read in the synagogue, namely, because the last verse had too harsh 
asound. The transposition is unsuitable, inasmuch as the promise in vers. 
5 and 6 does not fit on to the idea expressed in vers. 2 and 3, but only to 
that in ver. 4. According to the Masora, the } in 37>} should be written 
as litera majusc., although in many codd. it has the usual form; and this 
also is not to show the great importance of the verse, since these Masoretic 
indications have generally a different meaning, but in all probability it is 
simply to indicate that this is the only passage in the book of the twelve 
prophets in which the word is pronounced 3} (cf. §137 in Hos. xii. 6, 
xiv. 8), whereas in the other books, with the exception of Job xviii. 17, 
this is the only pronunciation that is met with. 
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that I may not come and smite the land with the curse” (mit dem 
Banne, with the ban). The admonition, “Remember ye the 
law of Moses,” forms the conclusion not only of the last section 
(ch. iii. 13-iv. 3), but of the whole of the book of Malachi, 
and cannot be connected with ver. 3 in the sense of “ Re- 
member what Moses has written in the law concerning Christ, 
or concerning the judgment,” as Theod. Mops. and others 
maintain ; nor must it be restricted to the time previous to the 
coming of the Messiah by the interpolation of interim (v. Til 
and Mich.). It is rather a perfectly general admonition to lay 
to heart and observe the law. For this is referred to here, 
“not according to its casual and transient form, but according 
to its real essence as expressing the holiness of God, just as in 
Matt. v. 17” (Hengstenberg). Malachi thus closes by showing 
to the people what it is their duty to do, if on the day of judg- 
ment they would escape the curse with which transgressors 
are threatened in the law, and participate in the salvation so 
generally desired, and promised to those who fear God. By 
the expression “ my servant,” the law is traced back to God 
as its author. At the giving of the law, Moses was only the 
servant of Jehovah. inix ‘MMY WY is not to be rendered 
“whom (inis Ws) I charged with statutes and rights to all 
Israel” (Ewald, Bunsen), ae we do not expect any further 
explanation of the relation in which Moses stood to the law, but 
“which I commanded him upon (to) all Israel.” Tsivvdh is 
construed with a double accusative, and also with by governing 
the person to whom the command refers, as in Ezra viii. 17, 
2 Sam. xiv. 8, Esther iv. 5. The words chugqgim amishpdtim 
are an epexegetical definition belonging to Wx: “which I 
commanded as statutes and rights,’ ¢.e. consisting of these; 
and they recal to mind Deut. iv. 1 and viii. 14, where Moses 
urges upon the people the observance of the law, and also 
mentions /oreb as the place where the law was given. The 
whole of the admonition forms an antithesis to the rebuke in 
ver. 7, that from the days of their fathers they went away from 
the ordinances of Jehovah. These they are to be mindful to 
observe, that the Lord when He comes may not smite the land 
with the ban. In order to avert this curse from Israel, the 
Lord would send the prophet Elijah before His coming, for 
the purpose of promoting a change of heart in the nation. 
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The identity of the prophet Elijah with the messenger men- 
tioned in ver. 1, whom the Lord would send before Him, is 
universally acknowledged. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the question, who is the Elijah mentioned here? The 
notion was a very ancient one, and one very widely spread 
among the rabbins and fathers, that the prophet Elijah, who 
was caught up to heaven, would reappear (compare the history 
of the exposition of our verse in Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
vol. iv. p. 217 translation). The LXX. thought of him, 
and rendered 8230 moss by ’HXiav tov OcecBirnv ; so also did 
Sirach (xlviii. 10) and the Jews in the time of Christ (John 
i. 21; Matt. xvii. 10); and so have Hitzig, Maurer, and Ewald 
in the most recent times. But this view is proved to be erro- 
neous by such passages as Hos. ii. 5, Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvil. 
24, and Jer. xxx. 9, where the sending of David the king as 
the true shepherd of Israel is promised. Just as in these 
passages we cannot think of the return or resurrection of the 
David who had long been dead; but a king is meant who will 
reign over the nation of God in the mind and spirit of David; 
so the Elijah to be sent can only be a prophet with the spirit 
or power of Elijah the Tishbite. The second David was indeed 
to spring from the family of David, because to the seed of 
David there had been promised the eternal possession of the 
throne. The prophetic calling, on the other hand, was not 
hereditary in the prophet’s house, but rested solely upon divine 
choice and endowment with the Spirit of God; and conse- 
quently by Elijah we are not to understand a lineal descendant 
of the Tishbite, but simply a prophet in whom the spirit and 
power of Elijah are revived, as Ephr. Syr., Luther, Calvin, 
and most of the Protestant commentators have maintained. 
But the reason why this prophet Elijah is named is to be 
sought for, not merely in the fact that Elijah was called to his 
work as a reformer in Israel at a period which was destitute of 
faith and of the true fear of Jehovah, and which immediately 
preceded a terrible judgment (Koehler), but also and more 
especially in the power and energy with which Elijah rose up 
to lead back the ungodly generation of his own time to the God 
of the fathers. The one does not exclude but rather includes 
the other. The greater the apostasy, the greater must be the 
power which is to stem it, so as to rescue those who suffer 
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themselves to be rescued, before the judgment bursts over 
such as are hardened. For ver. 5b, compare Joel ii. 4. This 
Elijah, according to ver. 6, is to lead back the heart of the 
fathers to the sons, and the heart of the sons to their fathers. 
The meaning of this is not that he will settle disputes in 
families, or restore peace between parents and children; for 
the leading sin of the nation at the time of our prophet was 
not family quarrels, but estrangement from God. The fathers 
are rather the ancestors of the Israelitish nation, the patriarchs, 
and generally the pious forefathers, such as David and the 
godly men of his time. The sons or children are the degene- 
rate descendants of Malachi’s own time and the succeeding 
ages. “The hearts of the godly fathers and the ungodly sons 
are estranged from one another. The bond of union, viz. 
common love to God, is wanting. The fathers are ashamed of 
their children, the children of their fathers” (Hengstenberg). 
This chasm between them Elijah is to fill up. Turning the 
heart of the fathers to the sons does not mean merely directing 
the love of the fathers to the sons once more, but also restoring 
the heart of the fathers in the sons, or giving to the sons the 
fathers’ disposition and affections. Then will the heart of the 
sons also return to their fathers, turn itself towards them, so 
that they will be like-minded with the pious fathers. Elijah 
will thereby prepare the way of the Lord to His people, that 
at His coming He may not smite the land with the ban. The 
ban involves extermination. Whoever and whatever was laid 
under the ban was destroyed (cf. Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; Deut. 
xiii. 16,17; and my Bibl. Archdol. 1. § 70). This threat recals 
to mind the fate of the Canaanites who were smitten with the 
ban (Deut. xx. 17, 18). If Israel resembles the Canaanites in 
character, it will also necessarily share the fate of that people 
(cf. Deut. xii. 29). 

The New Testament gives us a sufficient explanation of the 
historical allusion or fulaiment of our prophecy. The prophet 
Elijah, whom the Lord would send before His own coming, 
was sent in the person of John the Baptist. Even before his 
birth he was announced to his father by the angel Gabriel as 
the promised Elijah, by the declaration that he would turn 
many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God, and go 
before Him in the spirit and power of Elijah to turn the hearts 
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of the fathers to the children, and the unbelieving to the wisdom 
of the just (Luke i. 16,17). This address of the angel gives 
at the same time an authentic explanation of vers. 5 and 6 of 
our prophecy: the words “and the heart of the children to 
their fathers” being omitted, as implied in the turning of the 
heart of the fathers to the sons, and the explanatory words 
“and the unbelieving to the wisdom of the just” being intro- 
duced in their place; and the whole of the work of John, who 
was to go before the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
being described as “making ready a prepared people for the 
Lord.” The appearance and ministry of John the Baptist 
answered to this announcement of the angel, and is so described 
in Matt. ili. 1-12, Mark i. 2-8, Luke iii. 2-18, that the 
allusion to our prophecy and the original passage (Isa. xl. 3) 
is obvious at once. Even by his outward appearance and his 
dress John announced himself as the promised prophet Elijah, 
who by the preaching of repentance and baptism was prepar- 
ing the way for the Lord, who would come after him with the 
winnowing shovel to winnow His floor, and gather the wheat 
into His granary, but who would burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. Christ Himself also not only assured the 
people (in Matt. xi. 10 sqq., Luke vii. 27 sqq.) that John was 
the messenger announced by Malachi and the Elijah who was 
to come, but also told His disciples (Matt. xvii. 11 sqq.; Mark 
ix. 11 sqq.) that Elijah, who was to come first and restore all 
things, had already come, though the people had not acknow- 
ledged him. And even Johni. 21 is not at variance with these 
statements. When the messengers of the Sanhedrim came to 
John the Baptist to ask whether he was Elias, and he answered, 
“T am not,” he simply gave a negative reply to their question, 
interpreted in the sense of a personal reappearance of Elijah 
the Tishbite, which was the sense in which they meant it, but 
he also declared himself to be the promised forerunner of the 
Lord by applying to his own labours the prophecy contained 
im Esa, x13. 

And as the prophet Elijah predicted by Malachi appeared 
in John the Baptist, so did the Lord come to His temple in 
the appearing of Jesus Christ. The opinion, which was very 
widely spread among the fathers and Catholic commentators, 
and which has also been adopted by many of the more modern 
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Protestant theologians (e.g. Menken and H. Olshausen), viz. 
that our prophecy was only provisionally fulfilled in the coming 
of John the Baptist and the incarnation of the Son of God in 
Jesus Christ, and that its true fulfilment will only take place 
at the second coming of Christ to judge the world, in the actual 
appearance of the risen Elijah by which it will be preceded, 
is not only at variance with the statements of the Lord con- 
cerning John the Baptist, which have been already quoted, 
but has no tenable foundation in our prophecy itself. The 
prophets of the Old Testament throughout make no allusion 
to any second coming of the Lord to His people. The day of 
the Lord, which they announce as the day of judgment, com- 
menced with the appearance on earth of Christ, the incarnate 
Logos; and Christ Himself declared that He had come into the 
world for judgment (John ix. 39, cf. i. 19 and xii. 40), viz. 
for the judgment of separating the believing from the ungodly, 
to give eternal life to those who believe on His name, and to 
bring death and condemnation to unbelievers. This judgment 
burst upon the Jewish nation not long after the ascension of 
Christ. Israel rejected its Saviour, and was smitten with the 
ban at the destruction of Jerusalem in the Roman war; and 
both people and land lie under this ban to the present day. 
And just as the judgment commenced at that time so far as 
Israel was concerned, so does it also begin in relation to all 
peoples and kingdoms of this earth with the first preaching of 
Christ among them, and will continue throughout all the 
centuries during which the kingdom spreads upon earth, until 
it shall be ultimately completed in the universal judgment at 
the visible second coming of the Lord at the last day. 

With this calling to remembrance of the law of Moses, and 
this prediction that the prophet Elijah will be sent before the 
coming of the Lord Himself, the prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment is brought to a close. After Malachi, no other prophet 
arose in Israel until the time was fulfilled when the Elijah pre- 
dicted by him appeared in John the Baptist, and immediately 
afterwards the Lord came to His temple, that is to say, the 
incarnate Son of God to His own possession, to make all who 
received Him children of God, the s‘gullah of the Lord. Law 
and prophets bore witness of Christ, and Christ came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. Upon the 
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Mount of Christ’s Transfiguration, therefore, there appeared 
both Moses, the founder of the law and mediator of the old 
covenant, and Elijah the prophet, as the restorer of the law in 
Israel, to talk with Jesus of His decease which He was to 
accomplish in Jerusalem (Matt. xvii. 1 sqq.; Mark ix. 1 sqq.; 
Luke ix. 28 sqq.), for a practical testimony to the apostles and 
to us all, that Jesus Christ, who laid down His life for us, to 
bear our sin and redeem us from the curse of the law, was the 
beloved Son of the Father, whom we are to hear, that by believ- 
ing in His name we may become children of God and heirs of 
everlasting life. 
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